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PREFACE. 


Since  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  solaced  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  by  the  composition  of  his  "  History  of  the  World,"  the 
literature  of  England  haa  never  achieyed  the  work  which  he  left 
unfinished.  There  have  been  "  Universal  Histories,''  from  the 
bulk  of  an  encyclopeedia  to  the  most  meagre  ontline,  in  which 
the  annals  of  each  nation  are  separately  recorded ;  bnt  the  attempt 
has  not  yet  been  made  to  trace  the  story  of  Divine  Providence 
and  human  progress  in  one  connected  narrative,  preserving  that 
orgcmc  vnity  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  ^^  History  of  the 
World" 

The  story  of  onr  whole  race,  like  that  of  each  separate  nation, 
has  "  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end."  That  story  we  pro- 
pose to  follow,  from  its  beginning  in  the  Sacred  Becords^  and 
from  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  East, — ^throngh  the  successive 
Oriental  Empires, — ^the  rise  of  liberty,  and  the  perfection  of 
heathen  polity,  arts,  and  literature  in  Greece  and  Bome, — ^the 
diange  which  passed  over  the  face  of  the  world  when  the  light  of 
Christianity  spmng  np, — ^the  origin  and  first  appearance  of  those 
barbarian  racee,  which  overthrew  both  divisions  of  the  Boman 
Empire, — ^the  annals  of  the  States  which  rose  on  the  Empire's 
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rains,  inclnding  the  picturesque  details  of  medieval  histoiy  .and 
the  steady  progress  of  modem  liberty  and  civilization, — and  the 
extension  of  these  inflnences,  by  discovery,  conquest,  colonization, 
and  Christian  missions,  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth.  In 
a  word,  as  separate  histories  reflect  the  detached  scenes  of  human 
action  and  suflfering,  our  aim  is  to  bring  into  one  view  the  several 
parts  which  assuredly  form  one  great  whole,  moving  onwards, 
under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  to  the  unknown  end 
ordained  in  the  Divine  purposes. 

Such  a  work,  to  be  really  useful,  must  be  condensed  into  a 
moderate  compass ;  else  the  powers  of  the  writer  would  be  frit- 
tered away,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  wearied  out,  by  an 
overwhelming  bulk,  filled  up  with  microscopic  details.  The 
more  striking  facts  of  history, — ^the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, — ^the 
achievements  of  warriors  and  heroes, — ^the  struggles  of  peoples 
for  their  rights  and  freedom, — ^the  conflict  between  priestcraft  and 
religious  liberty, — ^must  needs  stand  out  on  the  canvas  of  such  a 
picture  with  the  prominence  they  claim  in  the  world  itself.  But 
they  will  not  divert  our  attention  from  the  more  quiet  and  influ- 
ential working  of  science  and  art,  social  progress  and  individual 
thought, — ^the  living  seed  sown,  and  the  fiiiit  borne,  in  the  field 
broken  up  by  those  outward  changes. 

While  special  care  is  bestowed  on  those  periods  and  nations, 
the  history  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  works  accessible 
to  the  general  reader,  the  more  familiar  parts  of  histoiy  are  treated 
in  their  due  proportion  to  the  whole  work.  It  is,  we  trust,  by  no 
means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  design,  that  the  portions  of 
history  which  are  generally  looked  at  by  themselves, — those,  for 
example,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  our  own  country, — are 
regarded  fi^m  a  common  point  of  view  with  all  the  rest ;  a  view 
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wliich  may,  in  some  cases,  modify  the  eoncltifiions  drawn  hj 
dassical  partiality  and  national  pride. 

The  spirit  of  the  work, — at  least  if  the  execution  is  true  to  the 
conception, — ^will  be  found  equally  removed  from  narrow  partisan- 
ship and  affected  indifference.  The  historian,  as  well  as  the  poet, 
must  be  in  earnest, 

"  Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  acorn, 
The  lore  of  love;" 

but  he  must  also  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  errors,  and  even  the 
virtues,  of  Lis  fellow-men,  to  the  great  ends  which  the  Supreme 
Enler  of  events  works  out  by  their  agency : — 

**  Yet  I  doubt  not  throng  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

The  vast  progress  recently  made  in  historical  and  critical  in- 
TestigationB,  the  results  obtained  from  the  modem  science  of  com- 
parative philology,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  laid  open  new 
Bourc^  of  information  concerning  the  East,  afford  such  facilities 
as  to  make  the  present  a  fit  epoch  for  our  undertaking. 
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**  Tet  I  donbt  not  thnnigh  the  agM  one  InoreMliig  purpoM  tqiu, 
Ajud  the  thoDghts  of  men  are  iridenM  irith  the  prooeaa  of  the  i 

Tmmov. 


m  wmnct  pboposbd— ira  ukitt— PBovmoi  or  hdiort— i>iBTixoin8Hn>  vbom  FRiLoflOPirr 

iMD  8CBNC8,  TX  TtS  NATUBB  AITD  ITS  KYIBEHOB— ILLUITBAIIOW  VIOIC  nOI  OBXGIX  OF  nOI 
WOBU>,  JiE  SBOABDKD  IK  THB  UGHTB  OF  HinORT  Ain>  BOIIHCI  BnFSCTITU.T--RILAnOm 
or  PBDCKTAL  H18T0BT  TO  lOTBONOXT,  OBOLOOT,  PHT8I0AL  aiOOSAPHT,  OBftONOLOaT,  AXD 
TinOLOGT— MRHOU  OP  BmOBICAL  INQUIBT— KPOCHS  AXD  PKBIOD0  OP  BI8T0BT— XO- 
XmS  OF  OBZOnrATIOV  AXD  op  DBTBLOPXBRT— BPOGBS  op  BBYOLUnOV  AHD  PBBIOM  OP 
BBP08B— ■ZAlfPI.B  OF  ▲  SUCCBB8PUL  HBTBOO  IN  COBBOX't  GBBAT  WOBK-^XOOI  OB  BCBIP- 
TVBB  CHBOBOLOGT. 

We  propose  to  relate  the  History  of  the  World,  from  its 
earliest  records  to  our  own  times.  So  axdnons  an  enterprise  needs 
the  friendly  consideration  of  the  reader,  and  still  more  the  aid 
of  Hue  whose  providence  is  the  living  spirit  of  our  theme.  The 
work  is  undertaken  under  the  conviction  that  the  whole  world 
has  a  history,  as  much  as  each  separate  nation.  Amidst  all  the 
flevering  forces'  of  climate,  colour,  language,  interest,  and  animos- 
ity, our  race  forms  a  complete  whole.  One  in  its  origin,  one 
even  in  its  true  interests,  it  is  destined  to  be  one  in  its  final  con- 
enmmation.    And  it  is  this  that  gives  a  unity  to  its  history. 

In  so  wide  a  subject,  the  province  of  the  historian  should  be 
earefdlly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  man  of  science  and  the 
philosopher ;  for  all  knowledge  of  facts  does  not  belong  to  his- 
tory. Philosophy  aspires  to  know  the  absolute  truth  of  all  things, 
bodi  visible  and  invisible,  that  can  be  known  by  man.  Science 
confines  itself  to  those  objective  facts  which  are  ^e  results  of  the 
fixed  natural  laws  which  it  seeks  to  discover.  But  history,  while 
also  dealing  only  with  objective  facts,  views  them  in  ever-chang- 
ing action  and  in  a  connected  series ;  not  as  a  completed  whole, 
the  product  of  fixed  laws.  The  subject-matter  of  science  was 
determined  when  the  Creator  made  the  world;  but  history  is 
ever  in  the  making.  In  the  former,  if  we  know  a  law,  we  can 
with  certainty  trace  its  op^ation  in  a  particular  case ;  but  this  is 
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no  longer  possible  when  the  human  will  and  pafisions  come  into 
play.  For  then  the  most  varied  results  are  produced,  according 
to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  agents ;  and  it  is  these 
surprising  changes  that  give  life  to  history. 

It  is  not  denied  that  all  the  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the 
world  are  bound  together  by  those  hidden  laws,  physical,  moral, 
and  spiritual,  which  constitute  the  whole  moral  government  of 
Gtod.  Nor  is  the  historian  unconcerned  with  the  working  of 
those  laws.  The  actions  he  has  to  relate  are  so  connected  with 
the  motives  of  the  actors,  the  external  facts  with  their  causes  in 
human  nature,  that  his  subject  must  often  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  science  and  philosophy.  But  these  occasional  excursions 
into  another  province  should  only  furnish  him  with  materials  to 
illustrate  his  own. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  possible,  as  some  think,  to  determine  a 
law  to  which  even  man's  free  agency  is  subject,  such  as  that  of 
fatalism,  or  if  we  could  be  content  with  the  statistics  of  observed 
facts,  as  a  substitute  for  any  higher  law,  then  the  whole  course 
of  human  actions  throughout  all  ages  would  no  longer  constitute 
a  history,  but  a  science.  What  are  now  the  facts  of  history, 
wrought  out  by  voluntary  agents,  would  then  become  a  system 
of  fixed  phenomena,  the  necessary  effects  of  a  fixed  law.  We 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  discuss  the  truth  of  any  such  doc- 
trines. Believing  firmly  in  the  Divine  ordering  of  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  we  believe  as  firmly  that  it  is  not  given  to  man,  in 
his  present  state,  to  trace  the  secret  harmony  of  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment with  the  liberty  of  man ;  and  we  are  content  to  record 
the  facts  as  they  have  occurred. 

History  is  fdrther  distinguished  from  science  by  the  evidence 
on  which  its  conclusions  rest  That  evidence  is  the  testimony  of 
credible  witnesses  concerning  past  events ;  while  science  deter- 
mines its  truths  by  observation  and  experiment  npon  phenomena 
as  they  present  themselves  to  its  view.  Science  does  indeed 
make  a  secondary  use  of  testimony  to  discover  the  facts  from 
which  it  reasons,  while  existing  things  often  confirm  historic 
testimony.  Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  is  shaded  off  at  its 
extreme  edges,  but  it  is  not  the  less  real. 

The  importance  of  these  distinctions  appears  at  the  very 
threshold  of  our  work.  The  whole  fabric  of  human  society  is,  to 
our  minds,  inseparably  connected  with  the  earth  on  whicli  man 
dwells,  and  which  has  evidently  been  fitted  specially  for  his  use. 
The  origin  of  this  world)  and  of  man  himself,  invites  the  enquiry 
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of  all  thonghtful  persons ;  and  as  the  opiniohB  held  upon  these 
points  involye  belief  or  disbelief  in  God  and  His  creative  works, 
they  affect  theyery  foimdationB  of  religion  and  so  of  all  social 
life.  These  questions  can  only  be  decided,  in  part  hj  the  light 
of  science,  in  part  by  the  authority  of  revelation.  The  latter,  as 
the  highest  of  all  testimony,  is  the  historian's  only  safe  guide  over 
the  ground  which  lies  beyond  the  unaided  knowledge  of  man  ; 
but  he  will  thankfully  accept  every  illustration  contributed  by 
the  former.  It  is  not  for  him  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  between 
science  and  revealed  religion.  He  accepts  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writers  as  he  does  that  of  any  other  credible  witnesses, 
though  with  a  more  reverential  faith.  He  uses  the  light  of  all 
the  truth  which  science  has  certainly  established  for.  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  testimony.  AU  that  is  still  to  be  settled  he 
leaves  to  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian. 

In  attempting,  therefore,  to  pursue  our  enquiries  down  from 
the  very  origin  of  our  world,  we  must  start  from  the  testimony 
of  revelation,  that  it  was  created  by  Gk)D,  in  a  certain  order, 
specially  for  the  abode  of  man.  Such  was  its  ^'  begimung,"  and 
the  true  banning  of  human  history,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
mythical  accounts  given  by  poetry  or  false  religion,  and  of  all 
philosophic  theories  that  are  inconsistent  with  this  plain  state> 
ment.  Bat,  as  to  how  many  ages  we  should  date  back  to  that 
"  b^inning," — how  the  revealed  order  of  the  creation,  which  is 
only  stated  in  the  most  general  terms,  is  to  be  reconciled  witii 
the  indications  furnished  by  geology, — what  precise  periods  of 
time  are  meant  by  the  "  days  "  of  the  Scripture  record, — with 
these  and  similar  disputed  questions,  on  which  certainty  seems  at 
present  unattainable,  the  historian  is  only  concerned  in  so  far  as 
their  entire  neglect  might  lead  him  into  positive  error. 

History  gains  much  and  loses  nothing  by  being  thus  confined 
within  its  own  limits.  The  historian  accepts  contributions  from 
the  various  sciences,  without  assuming  to  review  their  founda- 
tions. The  earth  is  presented  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  great 
"  Cosmos,"  to  which  its  relations  are  such  as  to  sustain  the  beiag 
and  to  promote  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  human  race ;  but 
whether  it  was  at  first  projected  from  the  sun  round  which  it 
moves, — ^how  it  waa  made  to  receive  the  life-giving  light  and 
warrotii  which  form  the  spring  of  action  and  energy  upon  its  sur- 
face,— and  how  those  movements  are  regulated  which  preserve 
to  man  the  sure  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  signs  which  mark 
out  his  time, — all  this  he  leaves  to  the  Astronomer.    So,  too,  he 
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listens  with  deep  intereBt  to  the  Geologist,  ezplaining  how  the 
fxised  matter  of  oar  globe  cooled  down  till  it  formed  a  solid  crust, 
SDrronnded  by  a  dense  mixture  of  air  and  watery  vapoor ;  how  a 
further  cooling  caused  the  water  partly  to  settle  on  the  surface 
and  partly  to  float  upon  the  air ;  how  the  disturbed  forces  of  the 
central  fire  broke  up  the  crust  into  hill  and  dale,  and  formed 
basins  for  the  seas ;  how  the  rocks  were  deposited  in  successire 
layers  from  the  waters,  and  were  again  and  again  heaved  up  into 
Alps,  Andes,  and  Himalayas;  how  the  surface  thus  prepared 
was  clothed  with  the  vast  primeyal  forests,  which  purified  t^e  air 
while  they  grew,  and  then,  once  more  submerged,  became  re- 
serves of  fuel  for  all  future  ages ;  and  how  the  races  of  animals 
appeared  in  those  successive  series,  which  are  attested  by  their 
remains  still  embedded  in  the  rocks,  till  we  reach  Man,  tiie  last 
and  crowning  work  of  God.  In  all  these  revelations  of  science 
the  historian  sees  many  of  the  influences  which  help  to  explain 
the  course  of  man's  social  and  political  life;  but  his  business 
begins  where  that  of  the  geologist  ends. 

The  same  is  true  of  Physical  Geography,  a  science  which  is 
the  offspring  of  geology,  and  which  comes  into  the  closest  contact 
with  history.  It  is  impossible  for  the  historian  to  relate  the 
movements  of  men  upon  the  earth,  without  some  description  of 
the  countries  which  have  been  their  scene ;  but  he  leaves  it  to 
science  to  account  for  the  conformation  of  these  countries. 

Th^*e  is  one  science,  however,  which  can  scarcely  be  separated 
from  history — ^the  science  of  Chronology.  The  dates  of  events 
are  but  a  means  of  giving  a  more  accurate  expression  to  their 
moving  series,  which  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  describe.  To 
this  the  fixed  epochs  and  methods  of  technical  chronology  are 
merely  subsidiary ;  and  the  primary  modes  of  reckoning  time 
may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  astronomy.* 

This  discussion  must  not  be  closed  without  a  few  words  on 
the  relation  of  history  to  Theology,  the  science  of  sciences,  the 
highest  branch  of  human  learning.  The  world  is  Gk>d's  world ; 
and  its  true  history  must  begin  and  end  with  God.  The  division 
of  hi8tx)ry  into  sacred  and  secular,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  how- 
ever convenient,  is  arbitrary  and  unreal.  Could  we  see  each 
event  in  its  true  light,  we  should  see  all  bearing  some  relation  to 
the  Divine  purposes  and  plans.  But  as  those  purposes  are  only 
revealed  in  their  broad  outline  and  great  end,  as  the  details  of 

*  See  the  Note  aft  the  end  of  the  Inlroduotion. 
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that  plan  are  unfolded  bnt  elowlj  and  obecnrelj,  anj  attempt  to 
regard  all  erentB  from  a  theological  point  of  view  must  defeat 
it8el£  So  long  as  the  hiBtorian  writes  in  a  spirit  sincerely  bnt 
not  obtmsiyelj  devout,  he  may  safely  leave  the  religions  lessons 
of  the  story  to  the  devout  reader.  Kor  will  a  wise  historian 
abstain  firom  any  course  more  carefully  than  from  gratifying  his 
own  zeal  for  the  truth  by  offending  the  opinions  of  candid  and 
temperate  readers. 

Bnt  the  external  facts  that  have  spnmg  from  the  profession  of 
religions,  whether  the  true  or  the  fedse,  belong  essentially  to  the 
province  of  the  historian.  ISo  source  has  been  so  fruitful  of 
events  that  have  changed  the  fate  of  countries  and  the  destiny  of 
nations.  In  what  spirit,  then,  should  these  incidents  be  related  t 
The  profession  of  calm  indifference  has  proved  but  a  veil  for  sar- 
castic incredulity.  No  man  with  a  sound  head  and  a  warm  heart 
can  relate  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  legislation  of  Hoses,  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  the  story  of  Pharaoh,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  or 
Cyms,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Maccabees,  and  yet  reserve  the 
question  whether  lie  Jews  were  in  truth  God's  chosen  people.  A 
Christian  lustorian  cannot  but  write  of  Christ  as  the  Divine  Be- 
deemer,  and  of  Mahomet  as  the  false  prophet.  Nor  can  a  Protes- 
tant conceal  his  opinion  of  the  apostasy  of  the  Boman  Church  and 
the  blessings  of  the  Beformation.  But  the  historical  and  the  con- 
troversial treatment  of  such  matters  must  be  kept  altogether  dis- 
tinct. The  controversialist  has  to  make  out  his  case  by  all  fair 
means  ;  but  the  historian  is  bound  to  render  impartial  justice  to 
the  motives  and  characters  of  the  actors  on  both  sides.  Never 
must  lie  depart  from  this  course  on  any  ground  of  supposed  pol- 
icy, or  even  of  zeal  for  what  he  deems  religious  trutii.  What 
concerns  him  is  the  truth  of  the  facts,  not  their  consequences  to 
any  system  of  opinions.  Candour  and  toleration  are  the  Vital 
breath  of  historic  truth,  and  are  never  violated  with  impunity. 

Such  are  the  chief  principles  of  historical  enquiry.  The  meth- 
ods of  pursuing  it  are  various.  The  great  philosopher,  Schleier- 
macher,  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  views  of  any  series  of  historic  facts.  He  means  that  we 
may  either  follow  any  one  of  the  great  trains  of  events  which  his- 
tory presents,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end ;  or  we  may  choose 
some  epoch  *  at  which  to  take  a  view  of  the  then  existing  state 

*  We  use  this  word  In  its  proper  sense  of  a  point  of  stoppage,  A  period  is  the 
sptoe  between  tiro  epodtf.    The  terms  are  often  oonfomided. 
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of  each  separate  nation.  3at  it  Bhonld  be  remembered,  that  the 
chain  of  historj  is  not,  bo  to  speak,  a  handle  of  parallel  wires,  each 
of  which  can  be  traced  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  Its  strandB 
are  constantly  intertwined  in  the  most  unexpected  nuumer.  To 
pursue  anj  one  alone,  it  must  be  artfully  disentangled  from  the 
rest ;  and  where  this  is  impossible,  others  must  also  be  described, 
to  account  for  their  int^ladng  with  this  one.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  history  of  Greece  connects  itself,  at  certain  points,  with  those 
of  Persia  and  of  Bome ;  and  these  with  a  whole  network  of  fibres 
that  lead  ovefr  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  only  strictly  ^'  Ion- 
gitudinal "  treatment  of  history  is  that  which  embraces  the  whole 
annals  of  the  human  race ;  and  snch  a  treatment  becomes  possible, 
when  aided  by  the  '^  transTerse  "  method  at  well-chosen  epochs. 

Such  epochs  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  whole  course 
of  history  is  made  up,  as  the  same  philosopher  has  obseryed,  of 
distinct  moments,  or  moves,  like  those  of  a  game  of  chess,  or  of  a 
military  campaign.  It  is  the  observation  of  these  moments,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  facts,  that  makes  the  difference  between 
a  history  and  a  chronicle.  They  are  of  two  kinds — moments  of 
origination,  and  moments  of  progress  or  development.  It  is  true 
that  the  philosopher,  according  as  he  believes  rather  in  the  direct 
government  of  God,  or  in  the  operation  of  fixed  laws,  might  raise 
all  events  to  moments  of  origination,  or  reduce  them  to  moments 
of  development.  But  the  historian,  taking  a  common-sense  view 
of  objective  fiusts,  recognizes  the  broad  distinction  between  gradual 
development  and  sudden  origination.  His  attention  is  arrested 
by  those  revolutionary  changes  which  involve  the  destruction  of 
what  has  been  long  developing,  in  order  to  a  reconstruction  by  the 
force  of  some  new  element.  He  sees  that  all  history  is  divided 
into  epochs  of  revolution  and  periods  of  comparative  repose.  Thus 
he  obtains  a  natural  division  of  his  subject  into  parts,  all  of  which 
may  be  harmonized  by  the  principle,  that  one  supreme  government 
regulates  the  whole.  And,  under  each  of  these  periods,  he  groups 
the  external  and  internal  facts  of  history,  the  striking  events  of 
politics  and  war,  and  the  quieter  but  more  important  movements 
of  civilization,  morals,  and  religion.  The  chief  source  of  difficul- 
ty seems  to  be  in  the  want  of  coincidence  between  the  epochs  of 
tiie  several  parallel  smes  which  run  through  history.  But  the 
wider  our  field,  and  the  broader  our  survey  of  it,  the  less  will  this 
difficulty  be  felt.  The  great  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
world  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 

That  a  great  and  perplexed  period  of  history,  and  therefore  the 
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whole,  may  be  treated  with  a  due  regard  to  its  entSre  harmony, 
has  been  practicallj  proved  by  the  immortal  work  of  Gibboo. 
What  great  historical  mass  was  ever  made  up  of  more  distinct 
elements — each  with  its  own  epochs  more  strongly  marked,  and 
with  fewer  epochs  common  to  the  whole  series — than  the  story 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Western  Empire  into  the  medievfd 
states  ?  Who  has  not  looked  forward — ^with  a  despair  as  to  the 
method  almost  equalled  by  his  interest  in  the  subject — ^upon 
the  long  story  of  the  splendours  of  the  Antonines  and  the  vices 
and  follies  of  their  successors, — ^the  bewildering  revolutions,  the 
wars  upon  the  frontier,  the  torrent  of  barbarian  invasion, — and 
the  still  greater  changes  which  gave  the  world  a  new  religion  t 
Who  can  have  hoped  to  grasp  the  progress  of  all  these  varied  in- 
cidents in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  to  retain  a  view  of  the 
scenes  on  which  they  were  enacted,  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Heb- 
rides, and  from  the  Wall  of  China  to  the  Libyan  Desert  i  And 
who  that  has  opened  the  first  volume  with  such  misgivings,  has 
not  closed  the  last  of  the  first  part  with  a  satisfaction  akin  to  that 
derived  from  some  great  mosaic  picture,  whose  perfect  unity 
makes  him  almost  forget  how  many  myriads  of  fi^agments  have 
gone  to  make  it  up  ?  Imperial  Eome  has  almost  insensibly  van- 
ished from  the  scene,  and  Italy  has  become  a  Oothic  kingdom, 
BiuTonnded  by  the  monarchies  of  Europe  in  the  first  stage  of  theii 
formation.  The  Queen  of  the  East  has  arisen,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, from  the  waters  of  the  Bosporus,  and  her  splendour  has 
agam  been  overcast.  Christianity  has  triumphed,  but  the  tri- 
mnph  has  been  abused  by  her  ministers.  The  West  is  ripe  for 
Feudalism ;  and  the  East  seems  to  await  the  doom  of  her  idola- 
tries from  the  sword  of  Mahomet.  The  work  of  art  is  perfect ; 
the  life  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  is  alone  wanting : — "  Vir  claris- 
simuB,  sed  quoad  res  divinas  utinam  felicior  I " 
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Independently  of  scientific  eyidence,  and  of  the  traditions  and  monn- 
ments  of  Egypt,  Chaldasa^  and  other  nations,  the  following  are  our  data 
for  determining  the  chronological  relations  of  primeval  nistoty  to  the 
Christian  era. 

1.  From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge^  the  generations  of  the  patriarchs 
form  our  only  guide.  These,  however,  are  given  di£ferently  in  different 
copies  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  sum  being,  in  the  LXX.  606  years  longer, 
and  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  349  years  shorter,  than  in  the  received 
Hebrew  text.     The  ancient  chronologers  give  further  variations. 

2.  From  the  Deluge  to  the  death  of  Joseph^  and  thence  to  the  Exodus^ 
the  patriarchal  years  are  again  our  chief  guide ;  but  other  data  are  ob* 
tained  firom  various  statements  respecting  the  interval  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt.*  The  main  point  in  dispute  here  is,  whether  430  years  was 
the  whole  period  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus,  or  only  the 
time  of  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

3.  From  (he  Fxoatis  to  the  huilding  of  Solomon* e  Temple^  the  interval  is 
positively  stated  in  the  received  Hebrew  text,  as  480  years-f  But  the 
reading  is  disputed ;  it  is  alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  450  years 
assigned  by  St  Paul  to  the  Judges ;  J  and  the  longer  period  is  made  out 
by  adding  together  the  numbers  given  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  Some 
chronologers,  on  the  other  hand,  compute  from  the  many  genealogies 
which  we  have  for  this  period. 

4.  From  the  Building  of  the  Temple  to  its  Destruction  and  the  Captivity 
of  Zedekiah^  we  have  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Here 
the  difficulties  are  so  slight,  that  the  principal  chronologers  only  differ 
by  15  years  in  nearly  500. 

5.  The  Epoch  of  the  Destbuction  of  the  Teicpls  is  fixed  by  a 
concurrence  of  proofii,  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  with  only  a 
variation  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two  years,  between  b.o.  588  and  586. 
Clinton's  date  is  June,  b.o.  587.  From  this  epoch  we  obtain  for  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple  the  date  of  about  B.C.  1012.§ 

From  this  point  the  reckoning  backwards  is  of  course  affected  by  the 
differences  already  noticed.  Out  of  these  have  arisen  three  leading  sys- 
tems of  chronology. 

1.  The  Eabbinicalj  a  system  handed  down  traditionally  bv  the  Jewish 
doctors,  places  the  Creation  244  years  later  than  our  received  chronology, 
in  B.C.  3750,  and  the  Exodus  in  B.C.  1314.  This  leaves  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  building  of  the  Temple  an  interval  of  only  300  years,  a  term 
calculated  chiefly  from  the  genealogies,  and  only  reconciled  with  the  num- 
bers given  in  the  Book  of  Judges  by  the  most  arbitrary  alterations. 
Genealogies,  however,  are  no  safe  basis  for  chronology,  especially  when, 
as  can  be  proved  in  many  cases,  links  are  omitted  in  their  statement. 
"  When  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  we  find  that  many  are  broken 
without  being  in  consequence  technically  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies. 

*  Oenesifl  xv.  18;  Exodus  xiL  41 ;  Acts  Tii.  6;  Galatians  iU.  17. 

4  1  Kings  yL  1.  X  Acts  xiiL  20. 

%  The  highest  computation,  that  of  Hales,  makes  the  date  b.o.  1027. 
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A  modem  pedigree  thus  broken  would  be  defective,  but  the  principle  of 
these  genetJogies  must  hare  been  different.  A  notable  instance  is  that 
of  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  given  bj  St.  Matthew.  In  this  gene- 
alogj  Joram  is  immediately  followed  bj  Ozias,  as  if  his  son — ^Ahaziah, 
Joash,  and  Amaziah  being  omitted.*  In  Ezra's  genealogy  f  there  is  a 
similar  omission,  which  in  so  £imous  a  line  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  copyist.  There  are  also  examples  of  a  man  bemg 
called  the  son  of  a  remote  ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealogical  form.| 
We  cannot  therefore  venture  to  use  the  Hebrew  genealogical  lists  to 
compute  intervals  of  time,  except  where  we  can  prove  each  descent  to  be 
immediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this,  we  have  still  to  be  sure  that  we 
can  determine  the  average  length  of  each  generation.'' §  The  violent 
efforts  of  the  Rabbis  to  bring  their  shorter  period  into  harmony  with  the 
Book  of  Judges  have  indeed  been  ingeniously  converted  from  an  objection 
into  an  argument  by  the  recent  German  school,  who  follow  their  scheme, 
because  it  seems  to  them  the  most  consistent  with  Egyptian  chronology. 
These  efforts  to  overcome  difficulties  of  detail  prove,  it  is  said,  that  they 
had  good  reasons  for  clinging  to  the  total.  But  surely  their  traditional 
total  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  in  opposition  both  to  the  480  years  of 
the  Book  of  Eongs  and  the  450  years  named  by  St.  Paul.  Whatever  may 
be  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  two  numbers,  they  clearly  point  to  a 
period  .much  longer  than  that  allowed  by  the  Rabbis.  The  confirmation 
of  the  Habbinical  system  by  the  Egyptian  chronology  involves  somewhat 
of  an  argument  in  a  circle.  It  rests  mainly  on  the  identification  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  with  Menephthai  the  son  of  Rameses  the  Great,  of 
the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  whose  reign  is  computed  from  b.c.  1328  to  b.o. 
1309.  But  the  only  independent  authority  for  this  identification  is  an 
account  of  the  Exodus,  repeated  from  Manetho  by  Josephus,  who  justly 
regards  it  as  of  little  authority. ^ 

2.  The  Sliort  or  Received  Chronology  is  that  which  has  been  generally 
followed  in  the  West  since  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
the  margin  of  the  authorized  English  version,  according  to  the  system  of 
its  ablest  advocate,  Archbishop  Ussher.  Its  leading  data  are,  first,  the 
adoption  of  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text  for  the  patriarchal  geneal- 
ogies ;  secondly,  the  reckoning  of  the  430  years  from  the  call  of  Abra- 
bam  to  the  Exodus ;  and,  lastly,  the  adhering'  to  the  480  years  for  the 
period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple.  As  we  are 
only  giving  a  general  account  of  these  different  systems,  and  not  attempt- 
ing their  full  discussion,  we  cannot  now  explain  how  the  last  datum  is 
reconciled  with  the  450  years  assigned  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Judges,  or  with 
the  numbers  obtained  from  their  annals.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 

*  ICaftthew  1.  8.  "  That  this  is  not  an  accidental  omiflnon  of  a  copyist  is  eyident 
from  the  apedflcation  of  the  number  of  generations  from  Abraham  to  Dayid,  from 
BaTid  to  the  Babylonish  €q>tivity,  and  thence  to  Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  gene- 
rttiona.  Fh>bably  these  misaing  names  were  purposely  left  out  to  make  the  number 
far  the  intemd  equal  to  that  of  the  other  interrals,  such  an  omission  being  obyious, 
and  not  liable  to  cause  error.** 

f  Bnm  TiL  1—6. 

X  Oenesb  zzix.  5,  compared  with  zxriil  2,  5 ;  1  Chronicles  xztL  24 ;  1  Kings 
zix.  16,  compared  with  2  KlnffS  ix.  2,  14. 

§  Poole,  art  Ckronologyy  in  Smith's  Dictumary  of  the  Bible. 

f  We  shall  hare  occasion  to  return  to  this  point  under  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
tgypt,  Book  n.  chap.  tIiL 


Id 
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difficulties  are  not  insuperable^  and  that  the  system  of  Ussher  maj  fairlj 
hold  the  place  assigned  to  it,  till  some  other  be  established  on  stronger 
evidence  than  has  jet  been  made  out.  The  great  chronologer  Fetayins 
is  in  substantial  agreement  with  Ussher ;  but,  for  reasons  which  cannot 
now  be  stated,  he  places  the  Exodus  and  the  call  of  Abraham  each 
40  years  earlier,  the  Deluge  and  the  Creation  each  20  years  later,  than 
Ussher. 

3.  The  Long  Chronology  has  been,  in  recent  times,  the  most  formidable 
competitor  of  the  short  ^stem.  Its  leading  advocates  are  Hales,  Jackson, 
and  Des  Vignolles.  With  some  minor  differences,  they  agree  in  adopting 
the  Septuagint  numbers  for  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  long  in- 
terval from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple.  Their  arguments 
for  the  former  view  are  very  ably  answered  by  Clinton,  who  adopts 
the  short  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  430 
years  on  to  the  Exodus,  but  reckons  612  years  from  thence  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple.  Since  he  wrote,  however,  the  state  of  the  question 
has  been  materially  affected  by  the  study  of  Egyptian  and  Chalds&an 
history.  In  both  cases,  and  on  independent  grounds,  an  antiquity  is  now 
claimed  for  the  commencement  of  the  annals  of  these  nations  inconsistent 
with  the  received  date  of  the  Deluge  in  B.C.  2348.  The  era  of  Menes, 
the  first  king  of  Egypt,  is  placed  about  B.o.  2717,  and  that  of  the  third 
Chaldffian  dynasty  of  Berosus  (the  first  which  has  any  claim  to  be  his- 
torical) about  B.O.  2234.  The  weight  of  this  argument  of  course  depends 
on  the  value  we  may  assign  to  the  numbers  of  Manetho  and  Berosus,  and 
to  the  astronomical  calculations  which  are  supposed  to  confirm  them ; 
questions  to  be  considered  as  we  proceed.  It  is  on  such  grounds,  as  well 
as  from  the  numbers  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  that  Mr.  Poole  adheres  to 
the  long  system  of  chronology. 
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Short  Syvtem. 
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PetaTtna. 

OUoton. 

HalM. 

JaekMh. 
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B.a 

B.a 

B.a 

9.0, 

B.a 

B.a 
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4004 

8988 

4188 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  GSEAnOK  OF  THE  WOBLD,  ASD  THE  FIRST  STATS 

OF  MAN. 


'  CRoiT  to  Him,  whose  wisdom  hath  ordsiiMd 
Good  oat  of  eril  to  oreste— instead 
Of  spirits  malign,  a  bettor  race  to  brine 
Into  their  racant  room,  and  thence  dinnae 
His  good  to  worids  and  ages  infinito  1 "— Miltoh. 


m  lAuznT  mnoncAL  bboobdb  abb  nr  thb  books  of  Moa»-^raBiB  obiodtal  puBPon 

IXD  HOrOBZCAZ.  TALUB— MOSAIC  AOOODMT  OF  THB  CBBATIOH— HS  VODB  OF  BBTBLATIOlf— 
m  SUOCBBBITB  STAOBS— FBIMBTAL  8TATB  OF  MAK—  UISTITUTIOW  OF  MABBIAOB— OBICnB  OF 
LABOUAQB— ASAIE'S  BTUDT  OF  OOD'S  WOBKS— THB  OABDBK  OF  BDBlt— ITS  FBOBABLB  LOCAL- 

ITT— conunov  ahd  occufatiokb  of  thb  iibst  man— his  CBBAnoB  nr  thb  uaob  of 


Thb  first  nation  of  which  we  have  a  difitinct  history  is  the  race 
of  Israel ;  and  the  earliest  eiistiiig  records  are  their  sacred  writ- 
ings. To  estimate  the  historic  value  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  and 
the  illnstrations  which  they  need  from  other  sources,  we  must 
bear  ia  mind  their  immediate  object.  The  people  of  Israel  had 
been  called  ont  of  Egypt,  corrupted  by  her  false  religion  as  well 
as  degraded  by  her  tyranny,  to  receiye  the  Divine  law,  which  was 
to  distinguish  them  from  aU  other  nations.  That  law,  entrusted  to 
their  keeping,  and  illustrated  by  their  history,  was  destined,  in  its 
perfect  spiritual  development,  to  regenerate  tiie  whole  world. 

Its  foundation  was  laid  in  their  relation  to  the  true  God,  as  His 
children  and  chosen  people ;  and  that  GK>d  must  needs  therefore 
be  made  known  to  them,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
Mend  and  guide  of  their  forefathers.  With  this  view  Moses  wrote 
for  them,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  not  a  complete  history  of  the 
primeval  ages,  but  so  much  of  that  history  as  bore  upon  their 
religious  and  national  life.  And  this  record  remains  our  sole 
direct  authority  for  the  earliest  history  of  the  world.  It  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  traditions  of  various  nations,  and  by  the  re- 
Beaiches  of  science,  especially  Ethnography  and  Comparative 
Philology ;  but  the  fiill  exposition  of  such  matters  belongs  rather 
to  the  antiquarian.  It  is  only  their  established  results  that  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  historian.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to 
discuss  the  genuineness  and  historic  credibility  of  the  writings 
ascribed  to  Moses.    This  we  assume  as  proved. 
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In  relating  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  the  scene  of  the  eventB 
of  human  historj,  Mobcb  had  the  one  object  of  ascribing  it  to 
GK)d,  in  opposition  to  all  the  figments  of  false  religion  and  phi- 
losophy. It  was  qnite  nnnecessarj  for  him  to  give  a  scientific 
view  of  its  origin.  His  account  is  purely  historical  in  its  form. 
It  is  such  an  account  as  might  haye  beea  given  by  a  q>ectator ; 
and  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  placed,  by  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, in  the  position  of  a  spectator.  Just  as  the  scenes  of  future 
history  passed  in  vision  before  the  eyes  of  prophets,  leaving 
their  interpretation  to  the  events  themselves,  so  the  scenes  of 
creation  were  probably  exhibited  to  Moses  in  vision,  simply  as 
phenomena,  leaving  Uieir  interpretation  to  the  discoveries  of 
science.  Only  these  leading  points  were  clearly  revealed : — ^that 
the  matter  of  the  world — the  visible  earth  and  sky,  vrith  all  in 
them— instead  of  being  eternal  or  fortuitous,  was  called  into 
being  by  God.  Upon  a  state  of  unproductive  confusion,  to  which 
we  commonly  apply  the  name  borrowed  from  Greek  tradition, 
cJuios  {i.e,  emptiness) — ^whether  the  first  condition  of  the  world  or 
the  result  of  some  catastrophe — flight  was  called  forth  by  His 
word.  Then  followed,  in  successive  stages,  the  duration  of  which 
is  left  imdetermined  by  the  words  '^  evening  "  and  *^  morning," 
which  seem  to  describe  the  alternations  of  darlmess  and  light  in  tiie 
Mosaic  vision, — ^the  spreading  abroad  of  the  visible  heaven,  and 
the  separation  of  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
aqueous  vapours  above, — ^nezt,  the  severance  of  the  great  masses 
of  land  and  water,  and  the  clothing  of  the  former  with  vegeta- 
tion,— ^next,  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the 
heavens,  not  only  to  enlighten  the  earth,  but  to  mark  out  times 
and  seasons, — ^then,  the  creatures  of  the  watw,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air, — and  lastly,  the  terrestrial  animals,  and  man.  AU  the 
living  beings  were  created  of  fixed  species,  each  with  the  power 
within  itself  of  reproducing  its  own  Idnd ;  all  received  the  bless- 
ing of  fertility ;  and  to  man  was  given  dominion  over  the  rest. 
The  whole  was  crowned  with  the  Divine  approval  as  ^^very 
good ; "  and  the  cessation  of  God's  creative  work,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  maintenance  of  all  things  according  to  His  laws, 
was  marked  by  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Man's  Sabbath, 
in  which  he  rests  from  working  for  subsistence,  and  engages  in 
the  godlike  work  of  ^^  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath-day,"  is  the 
sign  and  refiex  of  God's  Sabbath  of  providence  and  grace. 

A  more  particular  account  is  then  given  of  the  primeval  state 
of  the  human  race.    To  the  general  statement  that,  in  common 
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with  the  other  animalfl,  man  was  created  male  and  female,  is  now 
added  an  aeoomit  of  the  creation  of  the  woman  ont  of  the  man, 
which  gives  sanctity  to  the  marriage-bond  by  the  oonmmnity  of 
sahstance  as  well  as  nature.  But  this  crowning  gift  was  not 
bestowed  on  Adam,  for  so  was  the  first  man  named,  till  his  stndy 
of  all  other  living  creatures  had  proved  their  unfitness  to  furnish 
the  companion  of  his  life.  The  process  by  which  this  conclusion 
was  readied  shows  us  man  already  endowed  firom  the  very  first 
with  the  faculties  of  observation  and  reasoning,  and  wiUi  the 
power  of  Language :  for  the  names  that  he  gave  the  animals 
expressed  his  views  of  their  nature ;  and  in  this  process  he  found 
an  occupation  akin  to  that  study  of  God's  works  which  is  still  a 
source  of  the  purest  pleasure.  The  labours  of  the  naturalist  are, 
in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  process  which  b^an  with  Adam ; — 
God  presents  every  living  creature  to  the  view  of  man,  and  it  is 
man's  prerogative  to  give  them  names  suited  to  their  natures. 

That  this  process  was  completed  by  Adam  for  all  the  denizens 
of  all  the  climates,  is  one  of  those  narrow  literal  views  which  justly 
incor  the  contempt  of  science.  But  yet  it  seems  equally  absurd 
to  gnppose  that  his  sphere  of  observation  was  confined  within 
sach  narrow  limits  as  are  suggested  by  the  word  '^  garden." 
Hie  sacred  writer's  description  of  his  ^^  paradise,"  or  "  pleasure 
ground,"  implies  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  scope  to  the  activi- 
ties of  a  nature  physically,  as  well  as  intellectually  and  morally, 
perfect  The  locaUty  of  his  abode  is  one  of  the  vext  questions 
of  scripttdral  interpretation.  Its  description  by  names  Imown  in 
historical  geography  must  have  been  intended  to  give  intelli- 
gible, though  very  general,  information.  Thus  much  seems  dear, 
that  Eden  lay  about  the  head-waters  of  four  great  rivers,  two  of 
which  were  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (Hiddekel).  This  con- 
dition seems  to  fix  its  site  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  the  very  region  which  science  and  tradition 
concur  to  mark  as  the  cradle  of  the  noblest  variety  of  the  race 
sabsequent  to  the  Deluge. 

In  this  beautiful  and  well-watered  garden,  planted  by  Ood 
hunself,  and  kept  ever  fresh  by  a  mist  from  the  river — ^for  as  yet 
there  was  no  rain,  at  least  in  that  region — Adam  enjoyed  no 
fool's-paradise  of  dreamy  indolence.  His  occupation  of  keeping 
and  dressing  the  garden  implies  intelligent  and  steady  industry. 
It  was  the  easily  productive  nature  of  this  work  that  distinguished 
it  from  the  hard  and  scantily-repaid  toil  which  is  the  curse  of  sin. 
His  food  was  supplied  by  the  fruits  of  the  garden ;  for  the  animals 
Tot.  I. — a 
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were  not  yet  giren  him  to  eat  Of  his  intellectual  culture  we  can 
form  but  faint  conjectorea,  since  nearly  all  onr  knowledge  cornea 
from  the  past,  which  did  not  exist  for  him.  Bnt  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  perfect  nature  had  capabilities  of  knowledge  surpassing 
any  since  possessed  by  his  descendants ;  and  that  his  direct  com- 
munion with  God,  and  converse  with  His  new  creation,  laid 
broad  and  deep  foundations  for  that  wisdom,  which  he  lived  to 
transmit  to  seven  generations  of  his  children.  Bnt  the  direct 
process  of  his  learning  and  the  absence  of  those  wants  which  are 
the  spnr  of  invention,  forbid  our  regarding  him  as  versed  in  art 
and  science. 

The  highest  distinction  of  onr  first  parents  was,  that  they  were 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is  not  the  province  of  history  to 
enquire  what  relation  of  the  human  nature  to  the  divine  may  be 
implied  in  this  statement,  or  in  the  commnnication  of  life  to  man 
by  the  breath  of  God ;  bnt  the  purest  consciousness  of  mankind 
testifies  to  his  essential  immortality.  His  processes  of  thought^ 
especially  as  applied  to  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  his  wants, 
need  only  be  compared  with  the  design  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
Gk>d,  to  prove  that  his  intellect  is  like  in  kiud,  however  infinitely 
inferior  in  d^ee,  to  that  of  his  Creator.  The  converse  of  this 
argument,  indeed,  forms  the  foundation  of  Natural  Theology.  But 
it  was  chiefly  the  moral  and  spiritual  image  of  God  that  was 
stamped  on  man  at  his  creation,  ^'  the  image  of  Him  who  created 
him  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  And  so,  when  the  Fall 
had  marred  this  moral  likeness  to  his  Creator  and  Father,  we  are 
told  that  ^^  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  own 
image."  This  likeness  of  man  to  Qtoi  is  the  great  central  fact  of 
human  history.  Its  first  bestowal  reveals  the  destiny  which  Gtod 
marked  ont  for  the  race.  Its  loss  was  the  first  great  catastrophe, 
and  its  recovery  will  be  the  final  consmnmation,  of  the  world's 
history.  God,  creating  man  in  His  own  likeness,  foreshadowed 
the  coming  of  the  Bedeemer  in  the  likeness  of  man,  to  reunite 
him  to  his  God.  Meanwhile  all  the  scenes  of  selfish  and  mu2^ 
derons  passion,  which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  page  of  history, 
are  examples  of  man's  departure  from  the  image  of  his  God :  all 
the  acts  of  self-denying  virtue  and  devoted  love,  which  shed  light 
upon  the  page,  are  bnt  refiections  of  that  Divine  likeness  which 
God  did  not  permit  even  sin  entirely  to  obliterate. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


FROM  THE  FALIt  ^  THE  DELUGE;   OB,  THE   OATABTBOPHE 

OF  SIN. 


"  It  znpented  the  Lobo  that  He  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  itgxiered  Him  at  Hia 
heart"— (J«M»M,  yi  8. 


FOR  aavuLunoxjLBT  xfocb  nr  Hnvonr— an  ahd  GkAxm—na  wall  ov  xax— thb  com  Am> 
PBomsa— oomxiCT  or  oood  ahd  wvil—caik  and  iLBSL---na  <unnn  axd  aaraxn  saobi — 

HBSOT  AND  LAWLBSBKISS  OT  THS  GAINITBS — LAlflCH's  POLTQAXT  AVD  MirBDBa— BSUGIOV 

or  TBI  aaimaa— nmntM  a  bbi  a  oa  or  tub  baobes  and  oobbbqubiit  oobbdriob  or  majt— > 

MOBAL  Aim  XAXnOAI.  COMDITIOII  Or  TBB  AHIBDILUTIABB— TKB  DBLVCW— DimODUIlB  JM 
TBB  BABBATiyB — DBBTBDCnOK  AXD  BBBTOBATZOM  Or  THB  WOBLD— GOd'b  COTBHABT  Or  FOB- 
nABAXOB  MADB  WITH  XOAH— TBADRIONS  Or  THB  rLOOD— AirTBDILDTXAir  LOVOBTITr. 

HiaroKT,  we  have  said,  is  divided  by  revolutionary  epoohs* 
The  first  of  these  was  the  entrance  of  sin,  as  St  Paul  emphatically 
calls  it,  thereby  marking  it  as  an  intrusive  element ;  while,  in  the 
same  breath,  he  explains  the  mystery  of  its  permission,  to  make 
waj  for  the  principle  of  grcioe.  A  recent  historian  of  the  French 
Sevolution  has  not  shrunk  from  proclaiming  the  antagonism 
between  the  ^^  rights  of  man  "  and  the  doctrine  that  we  receive 
all  good  from  the  grace  of  God.  But  the  Scripture  teaches  that 
God  win  permit  no  such  antagonism,  and  that  the  fall  of  man 
has  left  with  God  alone  all  the  glory  of  his  restoration.  Hold- 
ing out  to  man  every  inducement  to  obedience,  and  warning 
Um  of  the  fatal  results  of  disobedience,  God  left  him  free  to 
choose  between  them,  and  even  provided  a  test  by  which  he  was 
to  stand  or  fall.  That  test  was  suited  to  the  possibilities  of  evil, 
which  all  subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  exist  in  the  human 
breast  The  form  which  the  trial  assumed  need  not  surprise  us, 
if  we  only  bear  in  mind  how  large  a  part  of  the  Divine  teaching 
is  by  actions.  The  presence  in  Eden  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  the  appearance  and  address  of  the  serpent  to 
the  woman's  senses,  and  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  instead 
of  needing  any  mythical  or  allegorical  interpretation,  show  us  the 
reality  of  the  whole  transaction.  Then,  as  now,  the  impulse  of 
on  was  perfected  in  an  overt  act.  But  the  scene,  though  real, 
was  symbolical.  The  neglect  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  wilful 
plucking  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  is  the  same 
choice  which  man  is  ever  making  between  the  true  source  of 
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happinesB — spiritual  life — ^and  the  pride  of  doabting  God,  the 
lust  of  knowing  and  enjoying  eyil  as  well  as  good.  The  fasci- 
nations of  the  forbidden  tree,  which  tempted  the  woman,  are  the 
same  three  sources  of  evil  which  haye  misled  all  her  children — 
<<  the  lost  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life." 
The  readiness  of  Adam  to  share  his  wife's  transgression  is  the  type 
of  that  companionship  in  evil  which  gives  sin  its  chief  hold  upon 
our  race. 

Another  power  was  concerned  in  the  catastrophe ;  forming, 
indeed,  its  immediate  cause.  Already  placed  in  direct  conununion 
with  God,  man  was  now  solicited,  on  the  otiher  hand,  by  a  spirit- 
ual being,  who  had  fallen  from  happiness  by  that  sin  to  which  it 
became  his  malignant  pleasure  to  tempt  man.  To  omit  the 
distinct  recognition  of  Satanic  agency  from  our  narratiye  would 
be  to  deny  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the  world's  history.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  theological  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is  too  well  confirmed  by  our 
own  experience  of  the  malignant  envy  against  goodness,  the  mis- 
chievous ingenuity  in  destroying  it,  and  the  eagerness  to  taunt 
and  torment  their  fallen  victims,  which  mark  those  whom  the 
Divine  word  therefore  calls  the  children  of  the  devil.  Whatever 
licence  Milton  may  have  given  his  imagination,  his  general  con- 
ception of  Satan's  relations  to  our  first  parents  is  true ;  and  the 
traditions  of  many  nations,  identifying  the  seipent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  bear  witness  to  the  form  of  the  temptation. 

The  first  human  pair  had  thus  chosen,  and  all  their  progeny 
have  by  their  own  personal  fall  confirmed  the  choice,  between 
life  in  the  light  of  God's  favour,  and  independence  of  Him  at  the 
price  of  death.  But  the  sentence  was  mitigated  in  itself,  and  a 
glorious  promise  was  given  of  its  ultimate  reversal.  While  the 
fallen  beings  were  already  cowering  beneath  that  sense  of  shame 
which  is  the  first  symptom  and  penalty  of  conscious  sin,  and 
afraid  to  meet  the  God  whom  they  had  till  now  loved,  He  called 
them,  with  the  serpent,  to  receive  their  sentence.  The  grovelling 
form  and  habits  assigned  to  the  serpent  were  the  type  of  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  the  evil  spirit  by  the  very  ofispring  of  the 
woman,  who  should  not,  however,  achieve  the  victory  without  a 
deadly  wound  firom  his  antagonist ; — a  dear  promise  of  the  Be- 
deemer's  destruction  of  sin  by  His  own  death.  As  for  the  human 
pair,  the  chief  objects  of  their  present  life  were  still  to  be  accom- 
plished before  they  returned  to  the  earth  fix>m  which  they  had 
been  taken,  but  to  be  accomplished  amidst  sharp  suffering  and 
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wearing  toil  StiU,  in  this  cime  there  were  the  seeds  of  a  bless- 
ing. The  woman's  pangs  were  to  be  consoled  by  the  hope  of  the 
great  Deliverer  who  was  to  be  her  seed :  the  man's  toils  were  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  frnits  which  the  earth  wonld  henceforth  yield, 
though  only  to  hard  labour.  The  joys  of  Paradise  must  be 
renotmced ;  bnt  the  whole  earth  was  to  be  replenished  and  sub* 
dned.  Access  to  the  tree  of  life  was  cut  off;  but  immortality  in 
the  fallen  state  wonld  have  been  misery,  and  a  far  better  immor- 
tality remained  to  be  revealed.  The  best  evidence  that  Adam 
imderstood  the  promise  is  seen  in  the  new  name  he  gave  his  wife, 
Evs  (the  lhing\  as  the  mother  of  a  truly  living  race,  and  chiefly 
of  Him  who  was  to  be  their  life. 

That  the  rite  of  doerifioe  was  now  instituted  by  God  himself, 
in  confirmation  of  His  promise,  and  as  a  type  of  the  satisfaction 
for  sin  by  the  death  of  a  substitute  for  the  sinner,  is  inferred  with 
the  highest  probability  from  the  narrative.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  reasonably  explain  the  death  of  the  animals  with  whose  stdns 
Ood  dothed  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  the  story  of  Gain  and  Abel 
shows  us  the  institution  already  established. 

Adam  and  Eve  went  fortih  into*the  wide  world,  carrying  with 
them  the  fallen  nature  and  corrupt  tendencies  which  were  the 
present  fruit  of  their  sin,  but  with  feith  in  the  promise  of  redemp- 
tion. Of  this  faith  as  well  as  of  their  shortsighted  expectation  of 
its  fidfilment,  Eve  gave  a  proof  at  the  birth  of  her  eldest  son,  by 
exclaiming,  ^^  I  have  gotten  a  man,  Jehovah."  The  whole  sub- 
sequent history  of  their  race  exhibits  the  conflict  of  these  two 
principles ;  and  its  first  period,  down  to  the  Deluge,  was  a  scene 
of  steady  decline,  till  redemption  seemed  hardly  possible.  The 
confliet  appeared  in  the  first  generation  of  their  children.  Cain, 
the  husbandman,  and  Abel,  the  shepherd,  are  representatives  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  not  so  much  in  their 
occupations  as  in  thrir  characters.  The  command  of  GK)d  to  offer 
sacrifice,  not  only  in  acknowledgment  of  His  goodness,  but  as  a 
confession  of  sin,  formed  a  new  test  of  obedience.  We  are  assured 
by  Paul  that  Abel  brought  his  offering  in  faith ;  while  the  selfish 
pride  of  Gain's  is  proved  by  his  resentment,  his  murderous  re- 
venge, and  his  sullen  despair.  While  he  went  forth  from  his 
father's  home  and  his  father's  €h>d  into  the  land  of  Nod  (that  is, 
enb),  to  sedc  a  new  abode  on  the  earth,  which  had  been  cursed 
anew  for  him,  and  with  his  life  only  protected  by  the  mark  of 
Qod's  displeasure,  another  son— Seth — ^was  given  to  Eve  in  place 
of  Abel ;  and  these  two  became  the  heads  of  races  morally  and 
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epiritnally  didtmct.   Gam  and  his  descendantB  built  the  first  dtioB, 
and  invented  the  arts  of  music  and  metal-work,  which  are  aaeo- 
dated  respectively  with  the  names  of  Jnbal  and  Tnbil-cain, 
whose  brother  Jabal  took  up  the  life  of  the  nomad  herdsman. 
Bnt  the  restless  energy  that  led  them  to  these  inyentiona  was 
associated  with  the  lawless  ferocity  that  we  see  in  their  father 
Lamech's  address  to  his  two  wives,  the  earliest  piece  of  poetry  on 
record,  in  which  he  avows  the  guilt  of  murder,  and  anticipates  a 
vengeance  many  times  as  great  as  that  of  Gain.*    Bnt  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Seth  the  true  worship  of  God  was  preserved.  In  the  time 
of  his  son  Enos,  we  are  told,  men  began  to  call  themselyes  by  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  avowing  themselves  His  servants,  aa  a  protest 
against  the  increasing  ungodliness.   Enoch,  the  seventh  patriarch 
of  the  line,  is  celebrated  in  antediluvian  history  for  his  close  walk 
wiiii  Gk>d,  his  denunciations  of  the  wickedness  of  his  times,  bis 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Qod  to  judge  the  world,  and  his 
^^  translation  "  from  the  earth  without  dying, — a  sign  that  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  was  already  reversing  the  curse  of  death. 

Meanwhile  the  distinction  between  the  Oainite  and  Setbite 
races  was  gradually  broken  down  by  intermarriages,  in  which 
desire  overcame  the  fear  of  God ;  for  this  is  the  only  sober  inter- 
pretation of  the  union  between  "  the  sons  of  God "  and  ''  the 
daughters  of  men."  From  these  intermarriages  sprang  a  race  not 
of  "  giants,"  but  of  lawless  men,  by  whom  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence.    The  utter  dissolution  of  all  moral  bonds,  and  the 
recklessness  of  the  Divine  judgment,  are  referred  to  by  our  Ixird 
and  more  fully  described  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude;  in  each  cas 
as  the  type  of  a  like  state  of  unbridled  licence  which  will  preced 
the  end  of  the  world.    Thus  at  each  stage  of  human  history  it 
demonstrated  that  the  present  order  of  things  is  doomed  to  pe 
away,  not  so  much  because  the  physical  world  is  perishable,  b 
still  more  because  the  degeneracy  of  man  has  reached,  and  >s^ 
again  reach,  a  depth  incurable  but  by  entire  deetmctioix    ei 
renovation.    No  progress  in  the  material  arts  of  life  can  enai 
us  against  such  moral  declension.  When  we  read  of  the  invexLti 
of  the  Oainite  race,  and  reflect  upon  the  opportunities  fumiei 
by  antediluvian  longevity  for  retaining  that  knowledge 'whicb 
short-lived  races  of  later  men  are  ever  losing  and  regarning 
may  well  believe  that  they  had  reached  a  material  civilizj  i 
Btill  unknown  to  us.  But  later  ages  are  not  without  the  'wan  i 
that  this  is  the  very  source  of  moral  degeneracy.     Wlien  the 
*  We  have  hero  also  the  earliest  example  of  polygamy. 


I>leastire,  e^erjr  «^oral  restraint  i.  removed,  exc^p^    ,^  ^^^^  I'^^tt*^ 
^xxd  the    faitU    of  miseen  tlimge;  and  thiB  °;«;*'^^^,;j  W^^^t^*^ 
-—  ^-»«r         Tlioso    tew  were  represented,  in  tiJe  w'     .  *-*'ow  '  *f 

^"TZ/  b^  one  loan  only,  Noah,  who  was  just  and  "pngjjt  *'e  ,4^ 

™  "^V^e  rae«  «rter  iu  removal  by  a  flood  otrrnte^    ^o^Zre 
♦bis  dietinction  between  the  treatment  of  the  ^t^t^^  ^ 
of  nianJrind:— InUielatter.alltbatifltnortalaiMj^j^^^^^.^ 


11    I  >   otter Jx  destroyed  by  fire,  as  too  comipt  for  anj-  ,,1//^^^ 
*^    "'^  roake  "Way  for  s  new  heaven  and  earth,  tie  abode  of 


edy 


I^lood,  ^^  to  61 


:*alle^*^  ivliicli  alone  is  indestructible* 

>eak?  anJy  cleatt§ed  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  the 

-  — '       ^        ,jL.    jjiBte^d  of  receiTing  a  new  nature,  did  but  make  a 

eiiea  ^^^''^•^i^  ^jj  tlio  evil  tendencies  of  tlie  old  race^  m  their  his- 

Btajn^f  ^^       ^iV^earied  out  with  man's  wJcIcednesa^  and  re- 

t:^>mry  eoon  pi^  .fn^  mad^  ^^^  (we  do  but  adopt  Ili^  own  figurative 

^^^^r^tmg  <>*  i!^  J  \rould  no^  make  the  race  extinct  before  Ilis  prom- 

^^iii^oage),  <>o<l  _^^  fulfilled.    That  promia^  was  the  most  pre- 

*^^  of  i^demption  ^^  ^^liicli  Koah  carried  with  him  into  the  Ark 

d^^ons  of  the  *^^f^^^    ^je    not  eaJJed  upon  either  to  invent,  or  to 

For  the  ^^^l^     ilties  ^frhich  are  not  found  in  the  sacred  narrar 

^^^lain  away,  ***™^*^^  ^^  speak  out  upon  the  subject.    We  accept 

t:^  :iTe-     Once  for  all^  ^  _  ^^^  liigbest  credibility,  as  truly  the  inspired 

©Bible  as  a  record  a  ^umbering  our  faith  with  theories  of 

ord  of  God,  witlxotit^^ 


^jicimibering 

interpret  its  statements  by  the  same 


1  -ansi: 


fpiration.     We  tes*^      *,jriiieli  ^'^  ^PP^J  ^<^  other  historic  records. 


^Vjles  of  commoD  seo^  ^^  ^^  Jq  up^  expect  the  historian  to  bo 
■^^wi  relatiD^  external^  ^  a^d  intrinsic  nature  ;  ju&t  as  we  do  not 
E^:»ecifie  about  their  liioo^  ,^  using  the  language  of  common 

^^^ect  even  the  ^^^^^^^ ^^Btdj  bodies  beyond  the  visible  sky, 
i?^(?,  to  carry  back  tli^    ^      ^^   liistoric  description  is,  in  the  vast 
^^^^^^1  a  word,  the  l*uag»^^^^^^^^    not  absolute.     It  is  a  true  account, 
^^^-aajori ty  of  cases,  phen^^^  >^^rances  of  things  to  a  spectator.    But 
\^^^i%  ^ly  describes  the  ®P^j^ta»ding  those  appearances  as  abso- 
"^^^r  a  man  to  insist  on   ^^^    j-di»g  ^^  ^^  narrowest  Hteral  sense  of 
te  reahties,  and  that  &^^^     fitters  upon  the  sacred  text,  beneath 
le  words  used,  IS  to  i^^P^^^cild  move  a  smgle  step.    The  attempt 
hichnaseeolarbiston^^^J^    ^ost  unwise;   but  when  the  lie 

m  to  compel  our   f^^^  ^i^e   ^  ^  ^^^^  -^  ^  --^^ 
thod  is  insietad   on 
^^  of  It  with  moder»t 


^s^ 


to 
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It  matterB  nothing  to  onr  understanding  of  the  simple  narrative 
of  Scripture,  whether  the  waters  of  the  Deloge  covered  the  whole 
globe,  provided  that  they  covered  the  small  portion  known  to  Noah, 
and  peopled  by  the  two  existing  races  of  men.  We  are  left  free 
to  accept  the  plain  proofs  famished  by  astronomy  and  mechanics, 
by  geology  and  physical  geography,  that  the  Delnge  could  not 
have  been  universal  unless  the  laws  of  all  nature  had  been 
suspended.  With  this  error  vanishes  that  of  requiring  room  in 
the  Ark  for  all  the  species  of  animals,  or  indeed  for  any  beyond 
those  which  the  family  of  Noah  would  care  to  preserve,  diiefly  for 
domestic  use  and  sacrifice.  Seduced  to  this  form,  the  problem  of 
the  Ark's  adaptation  to  its  use  is  narrowed  within  a  compass  that 
need  not  create  alarm ;  and,  feeling  no  necessity  to  work  out  its 
details,  we  trust  more  to  the  definite  dimensions  given  in  an 
authentic  history  than  to  the  corrections  of  the  acutest  arith- 
metician. And  in  all  similar  cases,  when  the  historical  credibility 
of  a  record  is  once  established  on  the  broad  grounds  of  evidence, 
we  can  afford  to  await  the  explanation  of  minute  difficulties, 
without  permitting  them  to  unsettie  our  belief.* 

A  respite  of  120  years,  during  which  Noah,  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  reproved  the  world  both  by  word  and  example, 
produced  no  amendment ;  and,  even  daring  the  building  of  the 
Ark,  they  went  on  ^^  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  and  regarded  it  not,  till  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into 
the  Ark,  and  the  flood  came  and  took  them  all  away."  Th6  date 
of  this  memorable  epoch  was  handed  down  by  Noah  to  the  very 
day.  It  was  m  the  600th  year  of  Noah's  life,  on  the  10th  day 
of  the  2nd  month  (b.o.  2849,  Ussher),  that  he  entered  into  the 
Ark  with  his  wife,  his  three  sons  and  their  wives,  with  the  clean 
animals  by  sevens,  and  the  unclean  animals  by  pairs,  and  Qod 
shut  them  all  in.  After  a  solemn  pause  of  seven  days,  the 
sources  of  the  earth's  waters  and  the  clouds  <^  the  sli^  were 
broken  up  at  once,  and  poured  forth  their  floods  for  40  days  and 
nights,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  The  surprise  and 
terror  of  this  sudden  judgment  form  a  theme  for  the  poet  and 
the  painter.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  see  in  that  unbroken  sheet 
of  water  the  first  end  of  a  world  ruined  by  sin,  and  in  the  Ark, 
which  fioats  alone  upon  its  surface,  not  only  the  promise  of  a  new 
history  for  our  race,  but  the  &r  higher  type  suggested  by  the 
Apostie  Peter,  of  the  salvation  which  God  ever  grants  to  those 

*  It  may  be  obserred,  thai  the  definite  meamiree  of  the  Aik  prove  that  a  metrical 
sjBtem  W88  already  mrented. 
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who  Temain  fidthM  amidst  an  nngodlj  world.  The  waters  of  the 
flood  were  at  their  height  for  160  days ;  and  as  they  began  to 
abate,  the  Ark  rested  on  some  point  of  Monnt  Ararat,  on  the 
17ih  day  of  the  7th  month.  It  was  not  till  the  first  day  of  the 
10th  month  that  the  summits  of  the  hiUs  b^an  to  appear ;  and 
'Noah  waited  40  days  more  bdbre  he  made  those  well-known 
experiments  with  the  raven  and  dove,  which,  besides  ftimishing 
a  fraitfnl  theme  for  poetry,  seem  to  indicate  his  observance  of  the 
8al>bath. 

At  length,  on  the  first  day  of  the  601st  year  of  his  life  (b.o. 
9848,  Ussher),  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  Ark,  and  looked 
ont  npon  the  earth  now  cleared  of  the  flood ;  and  on  the  27th  day 
of  the  2nd  month,  at  God's  command,  he  left  the  Ark,  with  all 
that  were  in  it  He  celebrated  his  deliverance  by  a  great  burnt- 
oflTering  of  all  kinds  of  clean  animals ;  and  God's  acceptance  of 
this  sacrifice  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  race.  Stand- 
ing by  his  own  altar  with  his  sons,  about  to  go  forth  on  to  the 
renewed  face  of  the  earth,  Noah's  prophetic  spirit  might  have 
anticipated  the  corruption  which  would  soon  call  for  the  waters  of 
another  fiood.  But  God  assured  him  that  the  judgment  was  not 
to  be  repeated.  The  order  of  the  seasons,  and  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  were  secured  by  a  Divine  promise  to  the  very  end  of  time. 
mi  that  end,  man  was  to  live  under  the  dispensation  of  God's 
forbearance,  and  so  to  work  out  his  full  destiny. 

This  promise  was  confirmed  by  the  first  of  those  covenaniSy  or 
solemn  agreements,  by  which  it  luis  pleased  Ood  to  give  a  double 
aeenrity  to  our  faith ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  covenant  was 
perpetuated  by  the  bright  and  beautiful  token  of  the  rainbow. 
It  haa  been  conjectured,  that  till  the  time  of  the  Flood,  the  earth 
was  still  watered  by  the  abundant  mists  that  prevailed  before  any 
extensive  cultivation  of  its  surface.*  If  so,  the  rainbow  would 
be  as  new  a  source  of  joy,  as  the  deluge  itself  had  been  of  terror. 
But  even  if  this  hypothesis  be  rejected,  and  it  be  granted  that 
the  rainbow  had  often  appeared  before,  it  now  received  a  new 
significance,  which  it  has  ever  since  borne,  for  the  devout 
beholder. 

The  memory  of  the  Noachic  Deluge  is  preserved  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  nearly  every  people  of  the  earth ;  and  most  of  the  hea- 
then mythologies  have  some  kind  of  sacred  ark.    These  traditions, 

*Tlii8  qipliea,  of  oonne,  only  to  the  coontries  known  to  the  antedflu^ana. 
Geological  eTidenee  of  rain  daewhere,  and  al  another  stage  of  the  ▼orld^a  history, 
Ina  noconnezion  with  this  statement. 
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^l»«Si  at©,  in  moBt  cases,  far  too  xnixiiite  to  be  explained  by  any 
-gijew  local  «Tindation8,  attest  a  common  origin  from  Noah.    It 
^  renmrka-lJle,  too,  that  they  are  simpler  and  more  distinct  in  pro- 
^ortioii  as  "«f  e  approach  the  original  seat  of  mankind.     Thus,  the 
CSbaldaeimB,  the  people  who  formed  the  most  ancient  perhaps  of  all 
.giationa,  placed  a  general  delnge  in  the  reign  of  Xisuthms,  whose 
^leged  place  in  the  sacoeesion  of  their  kings  (the  tenth)  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  Noah  among  the  generations  of  mankind. 
■This  tradition  corresponds  to  the  scriptnral  account,  in  the  divine 
-^(raming  (by  the  god  Kronos  or  Saturn), — ^the  preservation  of 
:3KJ8UtIini8  and  his  family,  with  all  kinds  of  animals,  in  a  great 
«trt, — the  destruction  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind, — ^the  thrice- 
x-^peated  experiment  -with  the  birds,  and  the  final  resting  of  the 
«rfc  on  a  inonntain  in  Armenia.    The  Persian  tradition  is  less 
olesr  tigj,  ^Tiat  which  is  found  at  the  extremities  of  the  world, 
osaong  (2,g  (yiaxteBa  in  the  East,  and  the  Mexicans  in  the  "West. 
■^^^  «fe  a/.^tia"»*®**  ^*^  ^'^  Greek  l^end  of  Deucalion  and 

^®  (fo   not  43oOB^er  it  necessary  to  discTiaa  the  qnestion  of 
axitediljj  .         i^j»^^T^*7-     There  is  nothing   improbable  in  the 

^^J^J^Obf'^^  trr0^*'     !1^,^^  ^^y  '^  *^®  *™t  vigour  of  our  race  •, 

and  tka,  a.    *tir^   <5«««^y  marks  the  shortening  of  hnman  life 

OB  At  Oft   *<*^^i!rti*  f^'^.^^^^^Penalty  of  sin.     We  can  see  one  great 

nsB  nf     ®^^  **\Z0^^*^^  ^®  »<>«  rapid  peopling  of  the  earth, 

"^  ^^  8lci    ^^^C^    iaransnussion  of  knowledge  by  a  very  few  Bt«^ 

*°^  *«0V  i^         -r»^^5-v,  ^'•^  «««o«Mng  to  the  numbers  of  our 

over  a  vey^  -,^f>0  \t%^  Zyf'  "^^*™  '^^  ™'*'®  *^»»  «0  yeaia  \Xi«k 

received  /  *     ^»     -r^^*^  *  father,  Lamech ;  and  Shem,  the  aon  of 

contempo*!  5.  ^^  ^    :^«««  Wore  the  death  of  Abraham,      ©iicm 

^o^\  t^^\y  f^  ^"^^  to  Abraham  what  Z-amech  had  l.ea« 

i»aj4«S^^)^^^T  ^r^^"^,1r^  genealogies  as  pobb«bb«»| 

from  Aw^*^    1^**^        ^t.^  v°*  ^°™^  ^**^^    *o    «>7  aeftnit 

Sstori:^'^-        Vx^^t^   ^^^ri  ^^."^^^  together  their  nMal>er 

S^n?  "^"^i^Z^^^     lx*^«  aheady  seen,  in    the   different     cSS 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  POST-DILUVIAN    WORLD,  FROM    THE    DELUGE    TO    THE 
DISPERSION;  OR,  MAN'S  SECOND  PROBATION  AND  FALL. 


**  HeroM  and  Kings,  obej  ibo  cbann, 
Withdraw  the  proud  hi^-reaching  ann, — 

Thare  is  an  oath  on  high, 
That  ne'er  on  hrow  of  mortal  hirth 
Shall  blend  again  the  crowns  of  earth, 

Nor,  in  according  cry, 

*<  Her  man  J  roices  mini^nff,  own 
One  ^rant  Lord,  one  idolthrone : 

Bnt  to  His  triomph  soon 
Hi  shall  descend,  who  roles  abore. 
And  the  poro  language  of  His  lore 

All  tongnes  of  men  shall  tone."— SlniA. 


m  voAcno  mams— AMnmxoi  fbom  blood— siktbwcb  AOAum  mubdbb— thb  ranr- 

CIPLB  or  LAW  AKD  THS  AUTHOErrT  OF  THS  MAOISTRATS— ORIOIX  OV  CIYIL  SOCIRT— TBI 

nruAKRAL  comrnnrnoN— AUTHOBXTT  of  thi  fatuabch  both  cnrn.  akd  ULiGiooar— 

■nXAXTB  OF  TH  PATBIABCBAL  FOBM  OQT  aOTBIBlfBXT— ndDBXTC  OF  THB  POBT-BILVTIAV 

nnoir— hoab's  fall,  akd  Bab's  nsuLi^^rBB  FioFBino  cubsb  aitd  BLBssixas  oi  bam, 

BHU,  AHD   JAPBRB— DIYDIOlf  OF  TBI  lABTB  IB   TBB   TIBB    OF    PILIG — BOXABCBT  OF 

w»o»— cirr  AID  rowBB  of  babil— coirFrszov  of  tobqubb. 

Whkn  Noah  and  his  family  left  the  Ark,  to  people  the  world 
anew,  God  repeated  to  them  the  blessing  He  had  prononnced  on 
Adam :  they  were  to  be  fimitfal,  and  mnltiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  to  snbdne  all  living  creatures  beneath  their  govern- 
ment. But  their  new  state  was  marked  by  new  laws.  All  the 
wiimalB  were  granted  to  them  for  food,  as  the  herbs  and  fruits 
had  been  granted  to  Adam ;  nor  were  they  restricted  to  those 
afterwards  defined  by  the  Mosaic  law  as  clean.  No  reason  is 
given  for  this  change ;  but,  coupling  the  principle,  that  laws  are 
Blade  for  existing  practices,  with  what  we  know  of  the  ante- 
afluvian  age,  we  may  view  it  as  an  example  of  God's  conde- 
Bcenaion  in  permitting  practices  which  it  would  have  been  hard 
for  human  nature  to  give  up.  This  opinion  seems  confirmed  by  the 
emphatic  prohibition  agamst  the  use  of  blood  for  food.  We  may 
^11  believe  that,  m  those  antediluvian  feasts  to  which  our  Lord 

f^^}  ^^y  was  animal  food  indulged  in,  but  even  blood  was 
jot  refiuined  from,  especiaUy  by  a  people  who  set  at  naught  other 
wt  laws  of  nature.    And,  as  the  use  of  bloody  banquets  marks  a 
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sanguinary  disposition,  this  prohibition  of  blood  is  naturally 
dated  with  tiie  second  of  the  new  laws,  that  against  murder,  tiie 
Clime  which  had  stained  the  antediluvian  age,  from  Gain  to  his 
descendant  LamedL  Murder  was  not  now  first  made  a  crime. 
The  blood  of  the  murdered  had  from  the  first  cried  to  God  from 
the  yery  earth  that  had  drunk  it  up.  The  new  point  in  the  law 
seems  to  have  been  this :  under  the  previous  dispensation  the  mur- 
derer was  left  in  the  hands  of  God,  a  devoted  being,  whom  man 
must  not  touch,  even  in  the  way  of  vengeance ;  but  now  he  was 
handed  over  to  human  law.  ^^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  hy 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  The  reason  is  given  for  the  mur- 
derer's death,  that  he  had  defaced  God's  ima^  in  his  victim ; 
and  to  enforce  the  sanctity  of  that  image,  even  the  beast  who 
should  kill  a  man  must  be  put  to  death.  Such  are  the  fmt 
examples  of  positive  law  committed  to  the  administration  of 
man ;  for  the  law  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was  in  the  hands  of  God 
alone,  who  could  alone  enforce  its  penalty ;  and  His  law  of 
labour  carried  with  it  its  own  penalty  of  want.  The  former, 
indeed,  was  not  a  law  to  regulate  life,  but  a  special  trial  to  test 
the  spirit  of  obedience.  Henceforth,  therefore,  man  lived  under 
LAW,  a  dispensation  which  antediluvian  lawlessness  had  proved 
necessary.  The  laws  against  murder  and  the  eating  of  blood, 
and  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  the  criminal, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  new  code  of  the  human  race,  under  the 
name  of  the  Noaohio  PBScnEPTS.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they 
include  all  the  positive  law  of  that  early  age.  Marriage  had  been 
instituted  from  the  first ;  and  the  ^Recognition  of  civil  authority,  aa 
a  principle,  would  natundly  indude  aU  that  the  commonnsense  of 
mankind  regarded  as  needful  for  protecting  life,  property,  and 
good  order,  and  enforcing  subjection  to  and  reverence  for  God. 
Hence  the  Jews  extended  the  Noachic  precepts  which  were  bind- 
ing  on  Gentile  proselytes  to  seven — ^the  other  four  being  the  laws 
against  idolatry,  blasphemy,  incest,  and  theft. 

Thus  the  dements  of  dvil  sodety  were  established  before  the 
Family  had  grown  into  the  State,  forming  what  is  called  the 
Patbiabohal  OoKSTrnrnoK.  And  in  this  earliest  form  of  sodal 
order  we  may  observe  the  truth  of  Aristotie's  great  saying,  that 
the  State  exists  not  merely  that  man  may  limy  but  that  he  may 
live  wdl.  By  the  first  principles  of  nature  and  common-sense,  the 
government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  PcUriarch  (the/oM^r* 
rtder).  It  was  ensured  to  Noah  by  his  peculiar  position  and 
character.    When  it  was  called  in  question  by  his  son's  contempt, 
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he  did  not  ahiink  from  naing  his  anthoritj,  eyea  to  the  extent  of 
a  terrible  prophetic  corse.  The  same  example  shows  that  the 
patriarch's  authority  did  not  cease  even  when  his  sons  had  house 
holds  of  their  own ;  for  Ham  was  already  the  father  of  Canaan 
when  he  incurred  his  father's  censure.  And  this  rule  continued 
throughout  the  patriarchal  age*  The  first  living  ancestor  had 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  the  families  descended  from  him ; 
while  each  family  respected  also  the  government  of  its  own  im- 
mediate head.  Thus  it  was  with  Abraham,  as  he  dwelt  in  tents 
with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  of  the  promise  given  to  him ;  but 
we  also  see  Judah  claiming  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
daughter-in-law,  while  Jacob  is  still  alive. 

This  patriarchal  government  was  religious  as  well  as  dviL  The 
patriarch  was  the  priest.  In  this  character  Koah  offered  sacrifice ; 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  built  altars,  and  called  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  and  both  heads  of  houses  and  civil  rulers  are  found 
sacrificing  even  after  the  institution  of  a  priesthopd.  It  included 
also  the  right  of  dividing  the  inheritance,  which  we  find  exer- 
cised by  Noah,  in  his  prophetic  blessing  and  curse  on  his  three 
sons,  by  Abraham,  by  Isaac,  and  by  Jacob,  the  last  going  so  far 
as  to  chooee  the  heir  of  his  own  heir  in  Ephraim,  the  younger  son 
of  Joseph.  But  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  there  was  a  cus- 
tomary rule :  the  inheritance  was  divided  into  equal  parts,  of 
which  the  heir  received  two  and  the  other  sons  one. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which,  whatever  be  its  date,  preserves  the 
record  of  primitive  patriarchal  institutions,  we  see  the  system  still 
in  action  after  the  establishment  of  cities.  In  his  own  family  Job 
rales  over  his  sons,  though  they  had  their  own  separate  house- 
holds ;  while,  in  the  city,  he  sits  in  the  gateway  with  the  other 
elders,  receiving  the  honour  due  to  his  station,  and  administering 
justice  in  his  turn.  Thus  did  the  pure  patriarchal  government 
gradually  merge  into  that  of  patriarchal  elders,  the  primitive 
type  of  aristocracy.  But  neither  this,  nor  the  more  artificial 
forms  of  civil  government,  have  entirely  superseded  the  patri- 
archal :  it  still  exists  where  it  is  suited  to  the  state  of  society. 
The  Arab  descendants  of  Abraham  still  live  in  tents,  with  the 
government  of  the  oldest  living  ancestor  scarcely  changed ;  and 
savage  tribes  scattered  over  the  earth,  especially  those  in  the  no- 
mad state,  have  preserved  this  relic  of  their  primitive  condition. 

The  incidents  of  post-diluvian  history  are  few ;  and  these  few 
bear  witness  to  the  renewed  corruption  of  mankind.  We  are  not 
told  how  long  the  rescued  &mily  lingered  among  the  highlands 
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of  Armenia,  before  they  dispersed  themselTes  over  the  primey«l 
forests  and  the  alluvial  plains,  which  they  had  to  snbdne  before 
they  oonld  replenish.  Noah  began  the  life  of  a  hnsbandmMi,  and 
planted  a  yineyard ;  and  the  righteous  man,  who  had  escaped  the 
lasts  of  the  old  world,  was  overcome  by  shamefid  intoxication* 
Then  it  was  proved  that  in  his  family,  as  in  that  of  Adam,  there 
was  the  distinction  between  the  evil  and  the  good :  the  wanton 
insolence  of  Ham,  and  the  filial  piety  of  Shem  and  Japheth, 
received  the  cnrse  and  the  blessings  which  described  the  destiny 
of  the  peoples  that  have  sprang  from  them.  Ham  is  cursed  in 
the  p^-son  of  his  son  Oanaan,*  as  the  ancestor  of  the  race  most 
hostile  to  the  chosen  family,  with  the  doom  of  servitude  to  his 
brethren,  and  especially  to  Shem.  The  inheritance  of  religious 
blessing  is  assigned  to  Shem ;  and  to  Japheth  is  promised,  besideB 
great  temporal  prosperity,  an  ultimate  share  in  the  privileges  of 
Shem.  In  this  blessing  we  can  clearly  see  the  general  outline  of 
the  later  history  ^f  the  Hebrew  family  and  the  European  nations. 

Ten  generations  are  enumerated  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  in 
the  fifth  of  which  (the  time  of  Pdeg^  about  b.o.  2247,  Ussher), 
the  earth  was  divided  among  its  several  nations.  This  division 
was  the  result,  not  of  quiet  diffusion,  but  of  a  violent  catastrophe, 
brought  on  by  the  increase  of  corruption,  which  took  the  form  of 
political  ambition.  A  difficulty  always  exists  in  the  arrangement 
of  events  where  genealc^ies  are  our  only  guide ;  but  remember- 
ing that  steps  are  often  omitted  in  these  genealogies,  which  now 
become  more  ethnical  than  personal,  we  may  not  improbably 
connect  the  monarchy  established  at  Babel  by  Kimrod,  the  son 
of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  with  the  attempt  to  build  the  city  and 
tower  of  the  same  name  in  the  Plain  of  Shinar.  Thore  is  at  all 
events  an  obvious  moral  connexion  in  these  enterprises.  As 
Ham's  outrage  upon  his  father  was  the  first  great  personal  offence 
against  patriarchal  authority,  so  Kimrod's  kingdom  was  the  first 
open  revolt  from  the  patriarchal  government ;  and  the  enterprise 
of  the  Babel  builders  was  an  organized  revolt  in  the  same  spirit, 
defying  even  the  power  of  God  himself. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  builders  were  of  the 
Cushite  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham,  and  that  the  Plain  of 
Shinar  was  the  great  level  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  ChaldsBa, 
and  the  site  of  the  city  that  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Babel  or  Babylon.    Their 

*  This  special  menUon  of  Canaan  is  a  dedsiYe  proof  thai  the  propheoy  has  nothiDg 
to  do  with  the  aUyery  of  the  n^gro  i 
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Yery  manner  of  buildiiig,  with  brick  and  bitumen,^  is  still  seen  in 
the  minB  of  edifices  on  the  same  spot.  Dismissing  the  childish 
idea  that  they  meant  to  build  a  brick  tower  as  a  refiige  from  an 
inundation,  which  they  must  haye  known  would  wash  it  away, 
we  see  in  their  city,  with  its  lofty  citadel,  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  great  uniyersal  empire,  in  the  might  of  which  their 
impiety  aspired  to  resist  God  himself,  and  to  prevent  the  weak- 
ness which  their  dispersion  would  cause-f 

Of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  movement  we  are  told  no  more 
than  what  is  implied  in  the  impiety  of  the  design ;  but  there  is 
ground  for  tracing  in  it  a  positive  form  of  idolatiy.  The  towers 
of  ChaldsBa,  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  Babel,  seem  always  to 
have  been  temples ;  and  their  peculiar  construction  was  adapted 
to  that  early  form  of  idolatry  called  Sabseism,  or  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  earliest  traditions  represent  Kimrod 
as  an  idolater,  and  the  same  is  positively  affirmed  in  Smpture  of 
ike  forefathers  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  dwelt  in  Chaldsea. 
Perhaps  the  temple  was  the  first  part  of  the  design,  and  the  city 
grew  up  around  it. 

In  the  fate  of  this  project  we  see  the  sentence  which  God  has 
declared  in  every  age  against  every  attempt  at  universal  monarchy 
by  those  acts  of  providence  which  form  the  most  conspicuous 
events  in  history.  The  design  was  frustrated  by  a  confusion  of 
speech  among  the  builders,  produced  by  Divine  intervention, 
which  caused  them  no  longer  to  understand  each  other,  and  so 
forced  them  to  abandon  the  work ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  city, 
Babel  (canfti^wn).  The  Chaldseans  themselves  appear  to  have 
found  the  etymology  of  the  name  in  their  own  language,  as  Balhilj 
the  gate  of  the  god  R  (Eronos  or  Saturn),  and  some  regard  the 
Hebrew  etymology^  as  only  a  coincidence ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  use 
etymological  ai^uments  concerning  a  period  before  languages 
were  cast  into  their  later  types.  We  are  not  informed  what  be- 
came of  the  tower.  Jewish  tradition  has  tried  to  make  up  for  the 
silence  of  Scripture  by  relating  its  miraculous  destruction ;  while 
antiquarians  have  sought  for  its  remains  in  the  ruined  towers  of 
Chaldsea,  both  near  to  and  far  from  its  proper  site.  The  Bira 
Nmrovdj  which  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  is  now  certainly  identified  with  the  Temple  of  Nebo 

*  This  Is  the  most  probable  interpretadon  of  the  word  translated  %lifM  in  our  rer* 
Boa :  bat  the  mud  of  the  aUaTial  pkJn  was  also  used  for  cement. 

f  The  motiYe  thus  anigned,  and  their  movement  from  their  original  aeats,  prove 
that  the  neoeasitj  for  %  (Aspersion  waa  already  obyioua  even  to  themaelyea. 
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at  Bordppa  (probably  the  Ohaldffian  Barsipy  or  Tower  efTonffues), 
which  the  Talmudists  identified  with  the  Tower  of  Babel.  This 
temple  of  the  ^^  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth  "  was  rebuilt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  included  it  within  the  circuit  of  Babylon.  Tho 
dedicatory  inscription  of  that  king,  lately  disooyered  among  the 
ruins,  contains  the  following  passage,  as  deciphered  by  Oppert :  ^ — 
^<  A  former  king  built  it  (they  reckon  forty-two  ages),  but  he  did 
not  complete  its  head.  Since  a  remote  time,  people  had  aban- 
doned it,  foithout  order  esspressing  their  worde.  Since  that  time 
the  earthquake  and  the  thunder  had  dispersed  its  sun-dried  clay, 
the  bricks  of  the  casing  had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  in- 
terior had  been  scattered  in  heaps."  This  is  a  proof  that  the 
stoiy  is  no  mere  Hebrew  tradition.  The  simple  statement  of  the 
Bible,  that  they  le/i  off  building  the  dtyy  would  naturally  suggest 
a  break  between  die  original  and  the  later  Babylon,  during  which 
the  brick  buildings  would  have  fallen  into  rain  through  neglect. 
At  all  events,  such  a  break  exists  between  the  earlier  and  later 
history  of  Babylon  in  our  own  knowledge. 

That  there  was  some  connexion  between  this  event  and  the 
diversities  of  human  language  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  sacred  narrative ;  but  this  is  not  assigned 
as  their  only  cause.  It  is  sufficient  confirmation  of  the  account, 
that  the  languages  of  the  earth  do  bear  traoes  of  a  violent  disloca- 
tion, as  well  as  of  a  progressive  development ;  and  what  remains 
may  be  left  to  the  inquiries  of  Comparative  Philology  and  Eth- 
nography. 

•  See  Smith's  DieHonary  of  the  BibU^  VoL  UL  pp.  1654-^. 


COMMON  OBI0IN  OF  MAKEIKD. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  NATIONS. 


■■  God,  tbftt  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  fkoe  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  ap* 
pointed,  and  the  boands  of  their  habitation."-- or.  Paul,  in  AoUf  zrii.  24^26. 

"  We  know  what  modifies  form.  Change  of  latitude,  climate,  sea-lerel,  conditions  of 
sabsistence,  oonditions  of  clothinff,  and  so  forth,  do  this;  all,  or  nearlj  all,  such  ohanffes 
being  pfajncal.  We  know  too,  though  in  a  less  degree,  what  modifies  lanjptag4,  New 
wants  gntified  by  objects  with  new  names,  new  ideas  requiring  new  terms,  mcreased  in- 
tercoorse  between  man  and  man,  tribe  and  tribe,  nation  and  nation,  island  and  island, 
oasis  and  oasis,  country  and  country,  do  this.  It  is  our  business  to  learn  from  history  what 
does  all  tbi0.">-LATBAii,  OomparoUM  HUMogy,  p.  708. 


raa  oovHOff  OB»inf  or  uaxkxkd  AmemD  bt  thb  PosmTB  ctatbmiiiv  of  souptubi— oot^ 

LATaaAL  aFIDKVCl  OF  SGISirCB,  KSPBCIALLT  FBOM  LANQUAOl— TUPASTRI  OBIQIN  O^pBM 
VAnOHS — GEOGBAPmCAL    8URTST  OF  THE  LAHD8  FIRST  FBOFLaD— CKNTBAL   FOXNT  IN  THB 

moHLAXoe  OF  AumaA— nn  tuflb  ooMmraifT  of  Evaopa,  abia,  Aim  afeica,  tuwbd 

nr  ITS  PBTSICAL  FOBKATIOir— TBI  NOBTHKBir  PLAIN,  TMM  QHBAT  DHaET  SOHS,  TBI  MOVN- 
TADT  CSAINS,  AKO  TBI  SOBJACSNT  COUNTBIBfr— BASIN  OF  TBB  XBDITIRRAXBAN — OOTLTIKO 
PAKIS  OF  TBB  WOBLO— DnrRIBDTION  OF  TBI  SBTIBAL  BACIS  FEOB  TBB  OBIGINAL  CBNTBB 
Cr  ABBBNIA—^BB  XOSAIO  BI8T0BT  OXYBS  ONLY  TBB  OOBBBNOBBBNT  OF  TBB  PBOOMS— 
FOEB  OF  TBB  BBCOBO  BTBNIO  BATBBB  TBAN  PBB80NAL — TBB  ABTAN  AND  BBBITXC  LANOUAan 
AND  BACBS^-CONXBCnON  OF  SBBBITB  AND  BABrrB  BACBS— OBOGBAPBICAL  DI8TBIBUTI0N  OF 
TBB  TBBBB  FABUJBS— nJAPBBTB— BAB— SBBM— LAKGUAOBS  OF  TBB  BB8PBCTITB  BAOIS— 
BODBBN  CLASSIFICATION  BT  BACB8  OB  TABIBTIX8  OF  BANXIND— TBB  CAU0A8IAB--TBB 
TURANIAN— THE  NIGRITXAN— -TBB  BALAT— TBB  ABBBICAN— BBANINO  OF  "ABORIGINAL'' 
1BIBBS — OONCLm>INa  BBBARK8. 

In  the  age  before  the  Flood,  the  human  race  had  completed 
itB  first  great  experiment.    It  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  achieye 
the  end  of  its  creation  as  a  single  nnited  people.    The  time  was 
now  come  for  that  farther  step  which  had  been  contemplated 
from  the  first  in  the  Divine  command — ^to  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it.    The  process  by  which  this  was  effected  is  an  ob- 
ject of  enquiry  only  second  in  interest  to  the  origin  of  the  race ; 
and  the  enquiry  must  be  pursued  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down.    The  Scriptural  account  must  be  regarded  not 
as  an  expression  of  the  crude  opinions  of  an  age,  though  early,  yet 
long  subsequent  to  the  division  of  mankind  into  races,  but  as  an 
historical  record,  derived  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  process.    This  testimony  is  independent  of  any  question  about 
inspiratioD  ;  but  when  an  inspired  teacher  like  St.  Paul  makes 
the  same  statements  with  a  directly  religious  object,  we  have  the 
hi^est  authority  for  accepting  the  imity  of  tiie  species  as  an 
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undoubted  fact  in  the  history  of  man.  That  the  magnificent 
Caucasian  and  the  debased  Hottentot,  the  noble  Bed  Indian  and 
the  W00II7  "SegrOy  ahoold  have  spnmg  from  the  same  stock,  may 
seem  incredible  to  that  mere  external  view  which  is  no  safe  test 
of  tmth.  Science  may  discuss  the  problem  unfettered  by  the 
authority,  which  she  will  in  the  end  assuredly  ^eonfirm.  Histori- 
cal criticism  will  first  follow  direct  testimony,  but  not  without  in- 
terpreting that  testimony  by  the  light  of  science.  The  only  direct 
testimony  that  we  possess  is  the  record  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  to  which  the  early  traditions  of  the  several  na- 
tions scarcely  add  anything  possessing  the  value  of  an  independ- 
ent authority.  The  further  aid  rendered  by  science  consists  in 
the  investigation  of  national  affinities  and  differences,  partly  by 
physical  characteristics,  but  chiefly  by  the  test  of  language.  The 
latter  field  of  enquiry  has  been  cultivated  in  our  own  day  with 
the  greatest  diligence  and  success ;  and,  after  making  allowance 
for  certain  artificial  changes,  of  which  the  record  has  been  gener- 
ally preserved.  Comparative  Grammar  has  been  established  as 
the  surest  guide  to  Comparative  Ethnology. 

Two  facts  stand  out  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  Scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  division  of  the  nations — ^that  all  were  derived  from 
the  common  stock  of  Noah  in  three  great  divisions,  having  his 
three  sons  for  their  several  ancestors ;  and  that,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  Flood,  *^  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech."*  *That  great  dislocation  of  this  one  speech,  of  which  the 
memory  was  preserved  in  the  name  of  Babel,  gave  a  decisive 
impulse  to  the  separation,  which  may,  nevertheless,  have  b^un 
before ;  and  its  time  is  fixed  to  the  age  of  Peleg,  in  the  fifth  gen- 
eration from  Noah  (b.c.  2247),  whose  very  name  (Peleg  =  divi- 
Han)  conmiemorated  the  division.t 

The  tripartite  descent  of  all  the  nations  from  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  is  twice  plainly  stated :  ^*  These  are  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  and  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread."^  ^^  These 
are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after  their  generations,  in 
their  nations :  and  by  these  were  the  nations  divided  in  the  earth 
after  the  fiood."§  Before  comparing  the  list  of  the  nations  de- 
scended from  them  with  our  later  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of 
the  earth,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  lands 
over  which  the  posterity  of  Noah's  sons  began  to  spread. 

The  highlands  of  Armenik — ^for  these,  in  the  geography  of 
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Scripture,  are  meant  by  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  which  the 
Ark  rested— form  at  once  the  most  natural  centre  for  the  distri- 
botion  of  the  human  race,  and  the  most  convenient  station  from 
which  to  view  the  tripartite  continent  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
And  at  once,  in  thus  naming  it,  we  must  insist  on  a  more  natural 
division  than  that  into  three  continents,  which,  besides,  was  hj.  no 
means  uniformly  accepted  by  the  andents.  The  highland  region 
of  Armenia  is  the  central  knot  of  the  mountain  system  which  forms 
the  skeleton  of  Western  Asia,  and  whose  chains  are  connected 
with  the  great  ranges  that  stretch  through  the  whole  length  of  Asia 
and  of  Europe.  Ifortii  of  these  ranges  a  vast  expanse  of  land  ex- 
tends with  a  general  slope  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  intersected 
by  great  rivero  and  covered  with  forests,  swamps,  and  lakes.  It 
is  broken,  near  the  centre,  by  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Oural 
Mountains,  and  terminates  on  the  north-west  in  the  highlands  of 
Scandinavia.  With  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  history  has 
for  a  long  time  little  or  no  concern,  though  destined  to  be  vastly 
influenced  by  causes  there  at  work.'  It  lies  apart,  the  rough  cra- 
dle of  those  hardy  races  which  w;^  prepared,  through  a  course 
of  ages,  to  pour  down  like  anoth^  deluge  on  the  effete  civilization 
of  the  Old  World.  The  centre^and  southern  portions  of  the  triple 
continent  are  again  subdivided  by  marked  phyncal  characters. 
A  broad  belt  of  sandy  desert,  on  tiie  greater  part  of  which  rain 
never  fialls,  begins  on  the  western  shore  of  Africa,  bdow  the 
parallel  of  30^  N.  latitude,  and  sweeps  across  Iforth  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Persia,  gradually  rising  up  to  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
beyond  which  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  vast  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  val- 
1^  of  the  Nile^  the  basin  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  depressions  in  the  surface  of 
this  great  desert  belt,  which  is  also  broken  by  several  oases,  where 
springs  of  water,  and  sometimes,  a  considerable  stream,  nourish 
vdleys,  whose  scanty  verdure  seems  luxuriant  by  contrast  with 
the  wastes  around.  The  part  of  this  great  tract  which  lies  east  of 
the  Hgris  and  Euphrates  valley,  forming  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
is  bordered  on  the  north  and  south  by  mountain-chains,  which  run 
out  from  the  central  highlands  of  Armenia.  The  northern  range, 
darting  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  is  prolonged  eastward 
to  the  Indian  Caucasus  (or  Hindoo  KooaK)^  where  another  great 
knot  is  formed.  The  southern  range,  skirting  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  Tigris  valley  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  ceases  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Delta  of  tiie  Indus,  whence  the  transverse  chain  of  the 
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pXi.TXkBn  MoimtainB  runs  up  noirth wards  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
xxi  this  new  central  knot  the  first   chain  is  contanned  in  ihe 
■.alaya  and  its  branches,  at  tlie  feet  of  which  lie  the  two  great 
^i^ix   peninsulas  and  the    vast    land  of  China;  while  another 
t;  range,  which  may  be  inclTided  under  the  general  name  of 
X:^^^^^  stretches  north-east  to  tlie  very  extrenuty  of  the  continent, 
\^^^^^^    the  margin  of  the  ateppes  of  "Western  Tartary  and  of  the 
,^  northern  Siberian  plain .     These  t^vo  ranges  support  between 
-the  great  plateau  of  Mongolia,  i^v^hich  forms  the  north-east- 
-nctrt  of  the  great  deaert  zone. 
«[j7lxe  course  of  the  moxintain  cliainB  -west  of  the  Armeniau  high- 
ckffords  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  physical  geog- 
on  national  character.     T^wo  ranges,  corresponding  to  the 
"^Ix-eady  described  as  running  to  the  east,  extend  westward 
-fcho  northern  and  southern   shores  of  Asia  Minor,  ending 
^  bly  '^^  t^e  western  headlands  of  that  peninsula.     Their  pro- 
;,*Aoii8  are  lost  amidst  the  European  ranges  which,  sweeping 
-tCta«    xi-OTth-west,  make  room  for  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 

-fc^-olv    ^^wi wJ^  ''''  ,^^  ^?*  ^y  ^^  ^^^*^i^«  of  Amanus,  Lebanon, 
*^   ^j3.«  liillB  that  prolong  them  to  the  south.     The  southern  aliore 

^thSSTi''  ^""t^^^  ^^«  ^^If  its  extent  by  the 
^--ffllf'l'r^^  -^  -»ong  a.e  eastern  half  the 


«^  to  the  Mediterranean  as  in  the 
the  shores  of  this  beautiful  iniaud 


i-^^^^iSSTo?"™  '  '^^^'T  *^  ^«  Mediterranean  as  in  the 

'V,^**^^  01  <^yrene.    Thus  the  Bho««  ^f  *vi_  v ..-i...,  ._i__a 

»-     _^   formed  by  mountain  elopi 


^^^t  facilities  for  nayigation      t.*"!™**^'   ^^   afford^iig   \ii. 


It 


,^em  shores  of  the  Mediterrt^^    t^T!?*^^  f^*"^? 

—    great  mountain  chains  ger^^^i,*^**^^^^*^^^^**^ 

^Svening  plains,  -'^^^^J Itlvf^J^'^^I  ^  *^«  ^^"  ' 

-^dgradnal  elope:    Hence  t^CS^,^,^  .<^««^^^  ^^^^^ 

i^fain  a  smaU  conxnasB  onen  t^  ttf       ^^  *^®^  Bo^tliem  si 

i,  and  BhelteredTSelS„™*^^«'^*  Wglxw«.y  of  cc 


on  the  other  ai^e 


walls  l>eliind  tlie 


^   to  a  northern  cUmate  nL^T*^^^«  ^'^  ^^  ^^^xd, 

^  ,88  of  civilization     The  ^J"^  ^^^  obstacles  to 

of1heHimalayaa-as^irofthe^^**^7«^    ox.    a   la 


^_,  ^,*.  monntaana  of  a«W  Mmor  .r.A^.^'^  encloses,  wvt 
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Etmne  from  "whose  north- -western  Bhorea  the  steppes  of  Southern 
HoBua  dope  up  to  ^^  great  Sarmatian  plain.    The  idands  which 
fringe  Hm  coast  of  this  great  tripartite  continent  need  not  be  de- 
Bcribed.    The  part  of  -Ajfricat  Bonth  of  the  Great  Desert  has  only 
the  remotest  oonnexioii  -wdtlx  ancient  history ;  and  the  New  Worlds 
of  America  and  Oceanica  may  "be  left  for  the  present  ont  of  view. 
Onr  plan  is,  first  to  ol>tain  a  general  idea  of  the  earUest  distribu- 
tion of  the  human  race    according  to  the  list  given  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  aided    "by   the  researches  of  Ethnology,  and 
then  to  Buffer  the  several    nations,  except  those  with  which  the 
thread  of  the  history  remains,  to  sink  out  of  our  view,  tiU  they  re- 
appear on  the  stage  of  liiatory  in  their  connexion  with  the  others. 
Tbia  general  view   of    the  physical  geography  of  the  ancient 
world  may  prepare  nB   to    see   the  fitness  of  the  Armenian  high- 
lands to  li  the  central  cradle  of  the  human  race.    Forming  the 
highest  land  of  Western  .A^i»,  the  reponhes  between  the  Caspian, 
theEtrrine,  the  Mediterwmean,  and  Uie  Persian  Gulf,  which  afford 
aocessto  all  quarters  of  the   -"^^^"t^'^W.    In  its  heart  are  the 
if  *r.J^v^^\^^^*^-^    -v^hose  course  forms  flie  track,  first  to 
«,nree8  of  ^^J^^^^^^^^,  and  then  to  the  plains  of  Babylonia 
Svria  and  the  Mediterranean*  *»"  r  / 

ayiiaau  ri^^r  -    -wliile  the  Tigris,  nsmg  on  the  southern 

and  the  Persian  Gmt  ,   ■wxi"«'  j.    ^     ®       *    *i, 

aiiu  liEo  *_st3reB  a  more  direct  course  to  the  same 

dopes  of  Its  ^^^^'""f'^^aths  may  have  been  followed  by  the 

point.     One  of  tnese  t  J^^rd,  that  of  the  Babel  builders,  when 

fiiBt  great  "*^'**°J^  to  the  plain  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia. 

they  io^»™®yf*  ®*^,*^^hicli  ddrts  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  on 

The  v&Ueys  of  the  cna  ^j,ich  a  hardy  mountain  race  might 

the  east  formed  a  pa  -^  ^£  j^n^  and  thence  descend  into  the 

gptead  over  the  **''i^, .     .    ^nd  in  these  regions  we  find  a  race 

plains  of  Northern  "^^^^^jiily,  the  name  of  riMe  (the  Aryatu). 

wBclx  aasnined^  no     ^^  the  -way  lies  open,  east  and  south,  to  til 

From  the  Persian  -tlie  great  Indian  Ocean ;  while  the  coast 

tlie  coasts  and  islands  o  j^^^^^^jjate  access  to  Egypt,  the  shores  of 

of  Syria,  besides  S^^^^^^ljiem  margin  of  the  Mediterranean,  looked 

tbeBed  Sea,  and  the  ^^^    easily  navigable  sea  to  all  the  lands  of 

over  the  waters  of  tp-     ^j^^ge  countries  there  was  another  access 

Southern  Eo«>Pf -.  ^XeBGefod  firom  Armenia  to  Asia  Minor,  along 

by  the  v»Dey8  wluetx   -oeni^s^*'  and  by  the  idands  which  form 

hoth  shores  of  tn**    ^^^^  ^^gean  into  Greece,  as  well  as  over  the 

^<«.«iT«r-8tone8  across  .^^^^ms  and  Hellespont  into  Thrace.   The 

^  wTtreams  of  the  -^^bt  be  reached  by  the  valleys  of  the  Cyrus 

T^  of  the  5°^^®  J^^  the  way  lay  open  round  the  foot  of  the 
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Oancaaian  chain  into  the  Crimeft  and  the  vast  plain  of  Northern 
Europe ;  while  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxee  also  led  to  the  Oaq>iaD, 
acTOfiB  and  around  which  was  the  route  to  Central  and  Korthem 
Asia.  Without  entering,  at  present,  into  the  question  of  the 
peopling  of  America,  we  need  only  notice  the  dear  physical  posd* 
bility  of  a  passage  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other,  both  across 
Behring's  Strait  and  along  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Isles.  Thus 
the  way  lay  open  on  every  side ;  and  on  nearly  every  side  fertile 
plains,  watered  by  abounding  rivers,  invited  men  down  from  the 
mountain  valleys  into  a  milder  and  more  productive  climate. 

Though  the  descendants  of  Noah's  three  sons  spread  ultimately 
over  the  wide  regions  thus  described,  we  must  not  expect  to  find, 
in  the  Mosaic  account,  more  than  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess. Its  true  historic  character  necessarily  confines  it  to  the  ^en 
known  parts  of  the  world ;  though  inferences  may  be  fairly  drawn 
respecting  the  progress  of  population  over  regions  still  unknown. 
The  attempt  to  find  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world  in  the  list 
has  raised  needless  difSculties.  A  very  unfounded  suspicion  has 
also  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  account  on  the  ground  of  its 
form.  By  those  who  started  from  the  assumption  that  it  was 
intended  for  a  genealogy  of  personal  names,  the  discovery  that 
many  of  these  names  are  strictly  national  was  supposed  to  reduce 
it  to  a  mere  ethnical  speculation.  But  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
ethnic  character  of  many  of  these  names  (such  as  those  ending  in 
m,  the  Hebrew  plural,  and  particularly  the  dnal  IDarcmn^  for  the 
1/wo  EgypU^  Upper  and  Lower)  should  ever  have  been  overlooked.* 
Though  the  writer  starts  with  a  genealogy,  in  the  case  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  the  whole  scope  of  his  account  is  manifestly  ethnic, 
and  it  is  fruitless  to  enquire  where  the  one  form  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  In  determining  the  localities  to  which  the  names 
should  be  referred,  we  have  in  some  cases  the  guidance  of  histori- 
cal geography,  and  in  others  a  very  striking  similarity  of  names ; 
aided  by  a  general  notion,  derived  from  the  account  itself  and 
from  the  science  of  Ethnology,  as  to  what  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  were  peopled  by  the  three  races. 

The  most  certain  result  of  Comparative  Philology  is,  that  the 
languages — and  therefore  the  nationsf— -of  Europe  and  Bouth- 

*  A  fltrikiiig  case  oocan  in  Tenes  15 — 18,  where  the  one  form  ptSMB  into  the 
other:— ** And  OanMui  begat  SIdon  his  fintbom,  aod  Heth,  and  the  /^dinte,  and 
the  ^fliorite,  Ac"  Id  the  next  yfxvb^  the  boundary  of  the  (7aiuu»iitef  is  giren,  from 
Sidon,  which  now  stands  for  the  citj. 

f  It  may  be  neoeseary  here  to  guard  against  an  objection.  *'  Blood  and  language, 
opon  a  whole,'*  says  Dr.  Latham,  '*  coincide  but  slightly.     The  Arab  Uood  of  the 
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weBtem  Asia  form  two  great  fimdlies,  of  which  the  one  is  named 
Indo-European,  Indo-Gtormanic,  Aryan  or  Japhetic,  and  the  other 
Semitic.'^  The  range  of  the  former  may  be  described  by  a  zone, 
extending  S JS*  and  K.W.  from  the  plain  of  Northern  India  acroea 
the  table-land  of  Iran,  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  and  at  least  a 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  into  Europe,  of  which  it  covers  nearly  the 
whole  sorface.  ■  There  is  little  difficulty  in  referring  to  parts  of 
this  r^on  the  races  named  in  Genesis  as  the  posterity  of  cTapheth. 
This  2one  leaves  on  its  western  margin,  for  the  most  part  well- 
defined  by  dividing  mountains,  the  countries  which  form  the  south- 
western comer  of  Asia — ^namely,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  val- 
ley, Syria  with  the  adjacent  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia.  This  region,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Semitic  languages, 
as  determined  by  Comparative  Grammar,  contains  the  countries 
which  we  know,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  history,  to 
have  been  peopled  chiefly  by  the  race  of  Shem. 

The  third  race  oflTers  more  difficulty.  Comparative  Grammar 
has  not  yet  established  a  distinct  Hamitic  family  of  languages ;  but 
it  has  proved  the  difficulty  of  referring  the  dialects  of  Egypt  and 
some  neighbouring  countries  to  either  of  the  other  families.  But 
the  histoiy  most  hidubitably  connects  Ham  with  Egypt,  his  son 
Canaan  with  the  adjacent  district  of  Palestine,  and  others  of  his 
descendants  with  AMca  on  the  west,  and  Arabia,  on  the  east,  of 
Egypt.  One  main  source  of  difficulty,  perhaps,  arises  from  a  sacri^ 
fice  of  truth  to  symmetry,  in  the  too  eager  search  for  a  definite  tri- 
partite division  of  the  nations.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  much 
closer  connexion  (we  do  not  say,  affinity)  between  the  races  of 
Shem  and  Ham,  than  between  them  and  tlie  race  of  Japheth.  This 
is  already  intimated  in  Noah's  prophetic  blessing.  While  Japheth, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder  son,  stands  apart,  ^^  enlarged  " 
with  his  vast  temporal  inheritance,  Shem,  the  heir  of  the  spiritual 
promise,  is  placed  in  direct  antagonism  with  Ham,  whom  he  is  to 
reduce  to  subjection.  Accordingly  we  find  a  perpetual  conflict 
between  the  two  races,  and  a  perpetual  intrusion  of  the  one  into 


I  iHko  speak  Anbic  [in  Afnoa]  is  at  a  mininmm ;  **  and  he  mentions  daTery  as 
tgreat  cause  of  the  intennixtue  of  hmguages.  This  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
in  an  ipeoulatioos  on  eUmio  aiBnities  based  on  the  ezistbg  forms  of  language.  But 
when  we  are  able  to  ascend  to  the  original  speech  of  a  people,  we  may  safely 
hi£er  their  race  from  thdr  language.  In  our  own  islands,  for  example,  the  use  of 
Sng^  by  the  Comiah,  Welsh,  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  Irish,  does  not  tempt  us  to 
n£er  them  to  the  Teutonic  race;  but  our  knowledge  that  their  native  dialects  are 
OnabiiiBt  and  Gaelio  leads  us  rightly  to  class  them  with  the  Celtic  race. 

*  TUs  form  of  the  word,  thou^  originating  in  a  difficulty  with  the  $h^  has  been  so 
wtnialiTed  by  use,  that  the  more  proper  ShemiHe  seems  uncouth. 
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the  Beats  of  the  other.  The  yery  Land  of  Promise,  divinely  given 
to  the  chosen  descendants  of  Shem,  was  first  possessed  by  ^e  raoe 
of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham.  The  two  races  came  into  conflict  on 
the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  6nlf,  and  in  the  plains  of  Baby- 
lonia, where  Ilimrod,  the  son  of  the  Hamite  Onsh,  set  up  his  throne 
in  a  country  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Semitic  race ;  and 
hence  arose  the  double  application  of  the  name  Cnsh  to  Baby- 
Ionia,  as  well  as  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  to  which  it  properly 
refers.  More  than  this :  according  to  the  Hebrew  method  of 
stating  geographical  facts  in  a  genealogical  form,  names  that  are 
purely  local  are  inserted  as  if  they  had  an  ethnical  meaning. 
Thus  in  Arabia,  where  certain  districts  were  occupied  at  one  time  by 
a  Semitic  race,  at  another  by  an  Hamitic,  the  very  same  names  ap- 
pear in  both  genealogies,  indicating  the  intrusion  of  the  one  family 
into  the  possessions  of  the  other ;  the  Cnshite  races  of  Sheba  and 
Havilah  appear  as  descendants  of  tilie  Shemite  Joktan  in  Arabia. 
The  general  condnsion  is,  that  we  mnst  not  expect  to  find  the 
same  marked  distinction  between  the  races  and  langnages  of  Shem 
and  Ham,  as  between  them  and  the  race  of  Japheth.  We  may 
probably  view  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  nearest  to*  the  pure  type 
of  a  Hamite  race.  That  this  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  negro  ]» 
a  prejudice  as  unfounded  as  the  attempt  to  wrest  Noah's  prophe- 
cy of  the  subjection  of  the  Canaanites  to  Israel  into  an  argament 
for  negro  slaveiy. 

Confining  our  attention  within  the  probable  limits  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  time  when  the  list  was  composed,  the  settle^ 
ments  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  may  be  ronghly  described  as 
forming  three  parallel  zones ; — Japheth,  stretching  from  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia,  to  the  south-east,  into  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
and  to  the  west  into  Thrace  and  the  Grecian  peninsala  and  islands ; 
Shem,  occupying  the  middle  belt,  from  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Afiia  Minor*  to  the  Persian  Gnlf,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Arabia ;  and  Ham,  Egypt  and  Etiiiopia,  with  the  adji^ 
cent  parts  of  Airica,  as  well  as  Palestine  and  the  country  round 
the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  names  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  races 
are  the  following : — 

L  The  sons  of  Japhsih. 

1.  GoiiEB ;  and  his  sons  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togarmah. 
These  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  primeval  seats  of  the  race,  in 

*  The  Semitic  and  Axy$ai  noeawere  much  mingled  in  this  peninanla.    In  a  ynry 
general  aenae,  the  Bi?er  Hal ja  may  be  named  as  a  bonndary  between  them. 
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the  highlands  of  Armenia,  and  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor.  T(h 
fformah  appean  to  be  identified  in  Scriptnre  with  Armenia.  Ab 
theee  are  probably  the  races  which  ultimately  spread  north-west* 
ward  over  Enrope,  we  cannot  tell  how  ikr  we  have  to  look  for 
them  among  existing  nations ;  and  a  wide  range  is  left  open  to 
epecnlation.  The  name  of  Gomer  resembles  that  of  the  great  Cim- 
merian or  Cymric  race,  which  is  fonnd  both  on  the  shores  of  the 
Enzine,  where  the  Crimea  still  preserves  its  name,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme west  of  Enrope.  In  Ask-kenaa  some  of  the  best  authoritiefl 
find  the  name  of  Asia,  which  was  at  first  localized  on  the  shores 
of  the  Eoxine  and  in  Asia  Minor.*  The  extension  of  the  name 
to  the  whole  continent  has  no  ethnical  meaning ;  but  the  raoBy 
spreading  to  the  north-west,  is  regarded  by  the  authorities  just 
referred  to  as  the  original  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  RvpKaiK  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained ;  Josephus  says  that  the  Paphla- 
gonians  were  called  of  old  Bhiphseans. 

Magog  is  a  name  which  occurs  again  in  Scripture,  with  that  of 
Gog,  from  some  great  and  wild  tribe,  who  fought  on  horseback 
with  the  bow,  and  came  from  a  country  adjacent  to  Togarmah, 
that  is,  Armenia  (Ezekiel  xxxviii.  xxxix.).  Ezekiel's  description, 
as  well  as  some  ancient  traditions  preserved  by  the  Arabians,  point 
to  the  tribes  north  of  the  Caucasus,  who  were  included  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  general  name  of  Scythians.  But  here  great  difli- 
culties  arise,  partly  from  the  very  wide  and  indefinite  range  given 
by  the  classical  writers  to  this  name  of  Scythians,  and  partly  from 
the  movements  of  the  tribes  which  have  at  various  times  displaced 
one  another  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thus  the 
name  has  come  to  denote  two  very  distinct  races ;  the  one  Japhetic, 
the  other  belonging  to  that  great  Turanian  family  of  which  we 
have  still  to  speak.  The  former  seem  to  be  the  Magog  of  Scripture, 
as  they  certainly  are  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  and  the  other  ear- 
lier Greek  writers.  They  are  the  family  whose  chief  branch,  eet- 
iled  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  Europe,  along  the  northern  sides 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Caspian,  obtained  the  name 
ofSarmaticms  from  one  of  their  lesser  tribes,  when  that  of  ScytMans 
was  transferred  to  the  Turanian  races  of  Northern  and  North-east- 
em  Asia.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  where  ethnical  affinities  are  so 
ohecnre,  it  may  be  safer  to  regard  the  name  as  merely  geographical, 
which  is  certainly  the  case  with  some  others  in  the  list.  According 
to  a  probable  etymology,  Ma-gog  signifies  the  People  of  Oog^  Gog 
Wng  the  prophetic  name  of  a  supposed  prince  of  these  tribes. 

*  See  the  article  A^  In  Smithes  Dictionary  qf  Oreek  and  Roman  Geography. 
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8.  Madai  almost  oertainly  jrepreeents  the  MedeSj  whom  ethni- 
cal science  has  prcved  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Enropean  race. 

4.  Jayak,  wit^hifl  sons  Elishah,  Tanahish,  Eittim,  and  Dodar 
nim,  peopled  the  ^^  Ides  of  the  Gentiles,"  a  term  which  always 
seems  to  signify,  in  Scriptaral  geography,  the  western  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  conntries  on  the  European  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  name  of  Javan,  stripped  of  the  Yowel  points,  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  JON,  and  Milton  adopts  the  identificatioD 
when  he  speaks  of 

<*  The  Ionian  gods  of  JonafCt  iafae.** 

Nay,  the  very  name  of  Japheth  himself  appears  in  the  Utan  deity 
lapetns,  whose  son  Promethens, 

is,  in  the  oldest  Greek  mythology,  the  benefactor  and  preseryer, 
nay,  even  the  creator  of  the  human  race.  The  identification  of  Eli- 
shah  with  the  ^(Eolians,  and  of  Dodani/nh  with  the  Dardanians  of 
Asia  Minor  (a  people  undoubtedly  akin  to  the  Greeks),  and  the 
placing  of  the  Kittim  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  are  questions  too 
minute  to  be  more  than  barely  mentioned.  But  the  name  of  Tar^ 
akieh  is  of  wider  interest  It  often  occurs  in  Scripture  as  that  of  a 
distant  land,  the  commerce  with  which  gave  a  name  to  the  largest 
class  of  merchant  vessels,  like  oui:  ^^  Indiamen ; "  and  it  is  gener- 
ally belieyed  to  denote  either  the  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  general,  or  in  particular  Spain,  where  the  great 
maritime  city  of  Tartessus  was  famous  in  the  earliest  times.  It 
may,  howeyer,  be  doubted  whether  so  distant  a  region  would  be 
within  the  writer's  knowledge. 

6.  Tubal  has  been  placed  in  Pontus,  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  name  to  tiie  Tibareni. 

6.  Meshboh  has  been  identified,  for  a  similar  reason,  with  the 
Moschi  in  Pontus. 

7.  TmAs  seems  to  represent  the  great  nation  of  the  Thracians. 
In  looking  at  the  subject  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  in 

the  light  of  the  earliest  authentic  documents,  we  cannot  enter  on 
the  wider  field  of  sdentifio  enquiry  into  the  origin  and  affinities  of 
the  ancient  and  existing  nations  of  the  world.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  indicate  the  results  obtained  by  the  modem  science  of  Compara- 
tive Philology.  The  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  comprised  in  the 
great  zone  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  extending  from 
Korthem  India  on  the  south-east  to  the  westem  shores  of  Europe,  are 
classified,  according  to  their  languages,  in  the  following  order : — 
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OKNSALOQIOAL  TABLE  OF  THE  ABTAK  FAMILT  OF  LANGUAQES.* 


boio.. 


{Fnkiii  and  Pali,  Modem) 

(     and  Tedio  Sanskrit ) 

rPani,PehleTi,Zend 


lEinc. 


Old  Annenian. 


Cilho. 


Qymrio.. 
Qadbelic. 


Comkh. 


biuc. 


Oscan....  \ 

Umbrian.*  >  Langue  d^oo. . 
latin )  Langue  d'dl.. 


lumc. . . 
Hiumo. 


Wnmo...,- 


Lettio. 


Tioionc.. 


South-east 
SUronic.. 


West  SlaTODio. 
B|^  German.. 

Low  Gennan.. 


Dialects  of  Greek. | 

OldPhissian 

r  Ecclesiastical  SlaTonic  .... 


]  Old  Boliemian 

(Polabian 

(Old    High    German    and) 
(     Middle  &igh  German.. . .  ) 

Gothic 

Anglo-Saxon 

Old  Dutch 

OldFrieaan 

Old  Saxon 


Zmiy  XoM^Myef . 

Dialects  of  India. 

t( 

the  Gipsies. 

cc 

Peiua. 

u 

Afghanistaa 

ct 

Kurdistan. 

it 

Bokhm. 

ic 

Armenia. 

i« 

Ossethl 

cc 

Wales. 

«c 

Brittany. 

cc 

+ 

cc 

Scotland. 

cc 

IrelanO. 

cc 

Isle  of  Man 

cc 

Portugal 

cc 

Spain. 

cc 

Prorenoe. 

cc 

France. 

cc 

Italj. 

cc 

Wallaohia. 

cc 

theGrisona. 

cc 

Albania. 

cc 

Greece. 

cc 

Lithuania. 

cc 

+ 

cc 

Frieslandand 

Livonia 

(Lettish). 

cc 

Bulgaria. 

cc 

Buflsia. 

cc 

Blyria. 

cc 

Poland. 

cc 

Bohemia. 

^SoandbaTian....    Old  None. 

*  Tnok  Max  MiUler :  Ltetwrf  on  iJu  8eUne$  ofLanguag€^  p.  880, 


Gennanj. 

+ 

England. 

Holland. 

Friedand. 

Korth  Ge^ 
many  (Piatt 
Deutsoh). 

Denmark. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Iceland. 
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That  this  table  should  include  the  dialects  of  races  whose  names 
are  not  seen  in  the  Mosaic  list,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  limits 
within  which  the  list  is  confined.  Eepresenting  the  original 
diffusion  of  the  families  of  mankind,  it  does  not  follow  them  into 
their  later  ramifications.  One  case  demands  more  special  notice, 
that  of  the  language  which  stands  first,  botili  in  the  table  and  in 
the  name  Indo-European,  and  to  which  precedence  has  been 
generally  given  by  modem  scholars — the  Indie.  Neither  this  nor 
the  chief  dialects  of  the  Iranic  appear  in  the  Mosaic  list,  just  be- 
cause they  lay  beyond  its  range ;  and  perhaps,  too,  because  of  the 
well-known  fact  ^at  the  Aryan  race  in  Northern  India  displaced 
an  earlier  Hamite  or  Turanian  population.  But  there  has  been 
too  great  a  tendency  to  regard  the  Indie  as  the  prototype,  and 
even  the  parent  of  the  whole  family ;  and  hence  some  have  even 
supposed  that  we  must  look  for  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  not 
in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  but  in  those  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosb. 
This  precedence  in  antiquity,  however,  is  more  than  can  be  justly 
claimed  for  the  Indie  dialects ;  and,  in  fact,  the  original  centre  of 
the  race  cannot  be  determined  by  such  reasoning.  "  There  is,*' 
says  Dr.  Latham,  ^^  a  tacit  assumption  that,  as  the  East  is  the 
probable  quarter  in  which  either  the  human  species  or  the  greatei 
part  of  our  civilization  originated,  everything  came  from  it.  But 
surely  in  this  there  is  a  confusion  between  the  primary  diffusion  of 
mankind  over  the  world  at  lai^,  and  those  secondary  movements 
by  which,  according  even  to  the  ordinary  hypothesis,  the  Lithuan- 
ic  came  from  Asia  into  Europe  ?  A  mile  is  a  mile,  and  a  league  a 
league,  from  whichever  end  it  is  measured,  and  it  is  no  further  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Indus,  than  from  the  Indus  to  the  Danube : "  * 
and  we  may  add,  it  is  only  half  as  far  from  Armenia  to  either. 

n.  The  Bage  of  Ham  formed  four  great  families,  which  can  be 
identified  pretty  certainly  with  known  races,  though  the  minutes 
subdivisions  involve  considerable  dijBSiculties.  They  all  belong  to 
the  dark-coloured  variety  of  mankind ;  and  the  very  name  of  Ham 
has  such  a  signification,  being  akin  to  the  word  by  which  the 
Egyptians  described  the  black  soil  of  their  own  country .f 

1.  CusH  seems  to  be  a  generic  term  for  the  dark  tribes  of  Africa, 
like  the  Greek  name  Ethiopian ;  but  his  numerous  progeny  extend 
also  into  Asia.  The  name  of  his  eldest  son,  Beba,  is  identical  with 

*  Lfttiuun,  ComparaHve  PhiMogy^  p.  612.  The  paaeage  is  part  of  aa  tinpunent 
which  we  cannot,  of  conrae,  diacnaB  here— that  Saaakrit,  which  ia  doaely  aUiad  to  tba 
Slavonian  dialects,  ia  rather  of  European  than  of  Aaiatio  origfai. 

t  See  Book  ii.,  chapter  tL 
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tlie  most  ancient  name  of  the  great  island  (as  it  was  called)  formed 
between  the  two  branches  of  ^e  Kile,  the  Astaboras  and  Astapus, 
and  &mous  as  the  seat  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  of  Meroe'.  The 
following  names  of  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Baamah  (with  his  sons  Bhe- 
ba  and  Dedan),  and  Sabtechah,  certainly  belong  in  part  to  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia.  Then  follows  one  of  the  most  interesting 
records  of  primeval  history ;  how  Nimrod,  a  descendant  of  Cosh, 
began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,  and  was  distingoished  in 
early  traditions  as  ^^the  mighty  hnnter"  (the  phrase  '^before 
Jehovah  "  is  a  Hebrew  pleonasm  of  intensity).  There  is  little 
donbt  that  this  epithet  describes  the  forays  which  the  first  great 
conqueror  named  in  history  made  upon  the  surrounding  nations. 
He  is  expressly  declared  to  have  founded  a  kingdom,  the  seat  of 
which  is  accurately  defined.  Its  beginning  was  at  Babel  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar ;  that  is,  the  great  plain,  of  Babylonia,  or,  to  speak  more 
widely,  Southern  Mesopotamia.  Thence  he  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  extended  his  empire  northward  along  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  into  the  land  of  Asshur  (Assyria),  where  he  built  the  cities 
of  Nineveh,  Behoboth,  Oalah,  and  fiesen.*  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
indifferent  whether  these  were  the  exploits  of  an  individual,  or,  as 
seems  more  probable,  of  the  dynasty  he  founded.  The  great  fact 
established  is  this,  that  the  earliest  empire  in  the  world  was  set  up 
by  a  Cushite  dynasty  in  the  great  plain  of  Babylonia.  Traditions 
of  the  most  ancient  times,  and  the  recently  discovered  records  of 
the  oldest  Babylonian  language,  point  to  an  original  Cushite  pop- 
ulatioii  in  those  regions,  where  the  appellation  of  the  race  was  long 
preserved  in  such  names  as  Obiuthah,  Gosssei,  Chuzistan  or  Susi' 
ana.  For  the  Cushites  peopled  not  only  the  plains  of  Mesopota- 
mia, but  the  highlands  of  Susiana  and  Persia  Proper ;  and  we  may 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  race  still  further  to  the  east,  across  the 
deserts  of  Beloochistan  and  the  Mekran,  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  the  peninsula  of  India ;  where,  besides  the  evidence  of 
language,  their  presence  is  shown  by  their  characteristic  temple- 
towers  or  pagodas.  In  these  countries  they  were  mingled  with 
the  Aryan  race.    Thus  we  see  the  Cushite  race  extending  from 

*  Th«l  u,  according  to  the  reading  of  Generis  z.  11,  now  generally  preferred; 
''oDi  of  that  land  he  went  into  Assyria" — bat  it  is  not  certain  that  the  authorized 
trsDslstion  is  not  right ; — ^^  oat  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur  ^  (driyen  out  by  a 
Oodute  ioTader),  "  and  built  Nmeyeh,  Rohoboth,  Calah,  and  Besen,^*  a  Semitic  tetra* 
poltf  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  in  contrast  to  the  Cushite  tetrapolis  in  the  South. 
This  Cittliite  kmgdom  is  mixed  up  by  historians  with  the  early  history  of  Assyria. 
Bee  Book  IL,  du^yter  is. 
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above  Egypt,  across  the  fionth  and  east  of  Arabia,  the  plain  of 
Babylonia  or  Chald»a,  and  as  far  as  India,  in  a  sort  of  crescent : 
bat  the  qnestion  still  remains,  what  was  the  course  of  their  mi- 
gration f  Did  they  ascend  the  Nile  to  their  primitive  seats  in 
Nnbia  and  Abyssinia,  and  then  spread  to  the  north-east,  displa- 
cing an  earlier  Shemite  population  in  Arabia  and  on  the  Tigris  t 
Or  did  they  first  descend  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  spread 
thence  to  the  south-west t  Or  did  they  follow  both  courses?  lliis 
question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  science  of  Eth- 
nology. The  results  of  modem  research  point,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cushites  into  Chaldea  by  way 
of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  order  in  the  Book  of  Oenesis,  which  derives  Nimrod 
from  Cush,  and  not  Gush  from  Nimrod.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  narrative  of  the  building  of  Babel  appears  rather  to  suggest 
that  the  Cushite  peopling  of  Babylonia  was  effected  by  the  moi*e 
direct  route,  and  that  it  was  connected  with  the  migration  of  the 
Babel  builders.  It  would  seem  that  the  race  of  Ham,  b'ke  the 
Cainites  before  the  Flood,  having  cast  off  the  patriarchal  law, 
were  the  first  to  indulge  their  restiess  desire  of  wide  dominion. 

2.  MizBADf,  the  name  of  Ham's  second  son,  has  a  uniform 
geographical  significance  in  Scriptura  Even  its  dual  form  has 
its  proper  force,  denoting  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  The  singular, 
Mazor,  seems  to  have  the  same  significance  as  Ham,  and  Egypt  is 
expressly  called  in  Scripture  ^^  the  land  of  Ham  "  (Psalm  Izzviii. 
61;  cv.  23;  cvi.  22); — strong  arguments  for  the  opinion  that 
Egypt,  though  named  second  in  geographical  order,  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Hamite  race.  Its  extent  along  the  valley  of  the  Ifile  is 
defined  by  the  unchanged  physical  limit  of  the  first  cataract ;  and 
the  distinct  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  inscribed 
indelibly  on  their  monuments.  But  they  were  surrounded  by  kin- 
dred tribes — ^Ludim,  Anamim,  Lehabim,  Naphtuhim,  Pathrusim, 
Oasluhim  (the  progenitors  of  the  PhiUstim),  and  Caphtorim.  It 
seems  that  all  these,  as  we  know  for  certain  of  the  Philistines, 
were  colonies  sent  forth  by  the  primitive  race  of  Mizraim ;  and 
that  they  are  enumerated  in  a  geographical  order,  from  west  to 
east  llie  Ludim  (or  Lud)  are  mentioned  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture  as  serving  in  the  armies  of  Egypt :  but  a  difficulty  arises 
from  the  twofold  use  of  the  name ;  for  besides  the  Mizraite  Lud  or 
Ludim,  there  was  a  Shemite  Lud,  probably  the  Lydians.  Of  the 
Anamim  we  have  no  certain  knowledge ;  but  the  Lehabim  (else- 
where called  Lubim)  seem  to  be  without  doubt  the  Bebu  of  the 
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Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  Libyans  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense.  Their  ancient  dependence  on  the  Egyptians  is 
stated  by  Manetho  as  an  historical  fact.  The  Naphtnhim  dwelt 
dose  to  Egypt  on  the  west.  The  Pathrosim,  Casluhim,  and 
Oaphtorim  were  probably  settled  in  the  Delta  itself.  The  paren- 
thesis, which  describes  the  origin  of  the  Philistines,  seems  to  be 
misplaced,  for  this  people  are  elsewhere  uniformly  described  as  an 
ofbhoot  of  the  Caphtorim.  They  were  the  only  one  of  the  Miz- 
raite  colonies  which  extended  into  Asia,  and  their  affinity  with 
the  Egyptians  should  be  remembered  in  studying  Jewish  Idstory. 
The  Caphtorim  were  not  improbably  an  old  race,  closely  akin  to 
the  Codiites,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  before  its  final  settlement  by  its 
historical  inhabitants.  Their  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
that  of  Ooptos,  and  to  contain  the  old  root  which  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  name  of  the  Egyptian  people  and  language,  and  in 
the  Greek  appellation  of  the  country  (Ae-gyptus  =  the  land  of 
Oopt).  Retiring  to  the  Delta,  the  Caphtorim  seem  to  have  sent 
forth  colonies,  not  only  to  the  adjacent  maritime  plain  of  Philis- 
tia,  but  across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south-west  shores  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  old  Leleges  and  Carians,  as 
wen  as  the  Cretans,  had  a  dose  affinity  with  the  Philistines,  es- 
pecially if  the  last  two  of  these  three  peoples  be  rightly  identified 
with  the  Tok-Karu  and  the  Eihairetana  (the  Hebrew  Cherethim), 
who  appear  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  allies  of  the  Philis- 
tines. They  are  evidently  a  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians,  but 
distinguished  from  them  by  some  marked  peculiarities. 

3.  Phut,  the  third  son  of  Ham,  is  also  often  mentioned  in  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  as  allied  with  the  Egyptians.  The  name 
corresponds  with  that  of  a  nomad  people,  Petu  (]koumien\  which 
occurs  on  the  monuments.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  the 
Nubians,  and  this  would  account  for  their  beiug  mentioned  next 
after  Misraim,  as  Nubia  was  always  a  dependency  of  Egypt, 

4.  Gasaax  is  the  last-named  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  but  tiie  best 
known  to  the  Hebrew  author,  who  not  only  gives  a  full  list  of  the 
Oanaanite  tribes,  but  an  exact  description  of  their  territories,  from 
the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  plain  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  on 
the  south,  to  the  city  of  Sidon  and  the  land  of  Hamath  (the  valley 
of  the  Orontes)  on  the  north ;  thus  including  the  whole  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  some  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Phoenida  and  Syria, 
which  were  afterwards  peopled  by  the  race  of  Shem. 

The  illustration  of  this  family  by  Comparative  Philology  is  an 
enquiry  as  yet  in  its  infancy ;  all  that  can  at  present  be  said  with 
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Bafety  ifl  that  some  progress  lias  been  made  towards  the  recognition 
of  a  distinct  class  of  Hamitic  langaages.  The  tendency  of  modem 
research  is  to  show  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  race  of  Ham  led 
the  way  in  material  civilization,  and  consqnently  in  the  changes 
of  language  which  it  calls  for,  and  as  on  the  other  hand  their  civ- 
ilization took  more  and  more  a  Semitic  form  of  development,  so 
their  languages  will  be  found  to  constitute  an  intermediate  link 
between  the  primitive  undeveloped  Turanian  and  the  Semitic. 
Some  philologers  even  go  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages  should  not  rather  be  called  Hamitic.  But,  in 
truth,  little  success  can  be  expected  in  the  attempt  to  classify  lan- 
guages according  to  the  three  races,  since  the  chief  modifying 
causes,  which  have  moulded  languages  into  their  existing  forms, 
are  long  subsequent  to  the  original  partition  of  mankind.  The 
ancient  language  of  Egypt,  and  the  Coptic  derived  fi*om  it,  have 
perhaps  the  best  claim  to  represent  the  Hamitic  family ;  but  it  is 
now  clear  that  both  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  their  language,  con- 
tained a  large  infusion  of  the  Kigritian  element. 

The  characteristics  of  the  race  may  perhaps  be  best  seen  in  the 
traditions  and  monuments  of  their  civilization.  Their  great  work 
was  to  make  material  nature  subserve  their  power  and  pomp,  to 
found  great  empires,  and  to  resist  the  inroads  of  nomad  races. 
They  reared  those  massive  works  of  grand  and  sombre  architec- 
ture, which  still  excite  our  admiration  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Southern  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  the  little  we  know  of  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Phoenicia.  Indeed,  the  principle  recently  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Fergusson,  though  often  partially  recognized 
before,*  of  using  prevailing  styles  of  architecture  as  a  test  of 
race,  may  be  safely  applied,  if  in  any  case,  to  the  family  of  Ham. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  wondrous  legends  of  the  old  Arabian 
kings  who,  in  their  marvellous  palaces,  dared  to  defy  the  Divine 
power,  till  sudden  destruction  fell  upon  them  from  heaven,  may 
be  traditions  not  entirely  imaginary.  In  every  land  this  material 
grandeur  yielded  partially,  and  in  most  altogether,  before  the  spi- 
ritual power  and  the  active  energy  of  the  sons  of  Shem  and  Ja- 
pheth.  The  material  civilization  of  the  world  was  hegun  by  the  race 
of  Ham,  ennobled  and  put  to  the  highest  uses  by  the  race  of  Shem, 
and,  if  the  phrase  may  be  aMowei^jpqpiUarized  and  made  the  hand- 
maid of  energetic  progress  by  the  race  of  Japheth,  to  whom  Noah's 
prophecy  gave  the  highest  development  of  worldly  greatness. 

*  A0  In  the  compuiflODS  frequently  made  between  the  temples  of  India  and  iSgypt. 
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UL  The  Sons  of  Sheic  are  named  last  in  the  list,  probably  as 
being  the  chosen  race,  with  whom  the  main  stream  of  the  sacred 
history  abides.  They  occupied  a  comparatiye  small  territory,  shut 
in  between  the  wide  possessions  of  Japheth  on  the  north,  and  those 
of  Ham  on  the  sonth.  This  fact  seems  to  suggest,  from  the  yery 
first,  that  their  destiny  was  not  so  much  to  overspread  the  earth, 
as  to  exhibit,  on  their  allotted  portion  of  it,  the  dealings  of  divine 
Providence  with  one  part  of  mankind  as  a  pattern  of  tbe  rest. 
Two  stages  are  clearly  marked,  in  the  ethnic  genealogy,  by  the 
description  of  Shem  as  "  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber :  '* 
the  latter,  as  the  head  of  the  most  important  subdivision  of  the  race, 
is  thus  only  second  in  importance  to  Shem,  the  ancestor  of  the 
whole.  As  in  the  Hamite  races,  so  here  there  seems  to  be  a  geo- 
graphical order  in  the  enumeration,  which  proceeds  from  south- 
east to  north-west  along  the  highlands  which  extend  from  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  through  Armenia  into  Asia  Minor.  Aram  is 
mentioned  last,  as  lying  south  of  the  curved  line  thus  formed. 

1.  Elam,  a  name  preserved  in  that  of  the  ElymsBi,  belongs  to 
the  mountains  which  separate  the  table-land  of  Iran  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Tigris  vaUey,  including  also 
a  portion  of  these  lowlands.  It  corresponds  in  general  to  the 
Snsiana  of  later  geographers.  This  people,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Semitic  chain,  came  into  contact  on  the  east  with  the  Japhet- 
ic Persians,  with  whom  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  while 
on  the  other  side  they  were  pressed  upon  by  the  Cushite  invaders. 
The  result  was  their  ultimate  reduction  to  a  mountain  tribe,  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  numbers,  but  famed  as  archers  both  in 
secular  and  sacred  history .  The  early  importance  of  their  coun- 
try is  attested  by  the  title  of  ^^  King  of  Elam  "  given  to  the  great 
Cnshite  sovereign,  Chedorlaomer. 

2.  AssHUB,  Uie  great  Assyrian  nation,  had  its  abode  in  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris ;  where  having  been  for  a  time  sub- 
dued by  the  Chaldsean  monarchy  of  Nimrod,  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  first  great  Semitic  monarchy  after  that  of  Solomon. 

3.  AsPHAXAD  is  the  name  both  of  a  person  and  of  a  race.  As 
the  eldest  son  of  Shem  (bom  two  years  after  the  flood),  we  should 
iiaturally  expect  to  find  his  progeny  near  the  primeval  home  of 
the  race ;  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  placing  them  in  the 
fioothem  part  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  about  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris.  One  intervening  step  of  the  genealogy,  Salah,  leads  from 
Arphaxad  to  Eber,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Semitic  Arabs,  who  were  descended  respectively  from  his  two 

YOL.] 
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BOOS,  Peleg  and  Joktan.  The  Bignificanoe  of  the  Dame  Ebcr  eeems 
to  point  to  a  home  ^^  on  the  other  side  "  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  this 
agrees  both  with  the  position  of  Chaldsa,  the  native  conntrj  of 
Abraham,  and  the  statement  of  Joshua  to  the  Israelites,  that  their 
fathers  had  dwelt  in  the  days  of  their  idolatry,  ^'  beyond  the  flood," 
that  is,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  While  the  personal  genealogy 
of  the  chosen  race  is  traced  down  from  Peleg,  through  Ken,  Semg, 
and  Nahor,  to  Terah  the  father  of  Abram,  Joktan  is  described  as 
the  father  of  the  numerous  Arabian  tribes,  whose  dwellings  are 
defined  as  extending  *'  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  imto  Sephar,  a 
mount  of  the  east."  The  latter  is  almost  certainly  the  modem 
Zafari,  a  port  in  the  east  of  Yemen,  and  formerly  a  great  seat  of 
the  Indian  and  African  trade.  Hence  their  settlements  were  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  traces  of  their  power  are 
found  in  history.  Their  chief  tribe  was  that  of  Sheba  (the  Sabse- 
ans  of  classical  geography),  who  very  early  established  a  great 
monarchy  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  peninsula.  The  domin- 
ion passed  from  them  to  the  Himyarites  (the  HomeritsB  of  the 
Greeks),  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  list.  They  seem 
to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  chief  subdivision  of  the  Sabsdan  tribe. 
Their  still  extant  inscriptions  attest  the  close  connection  between 
the  Semitic  population  and  that  Cushite  element  which  spread,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  over  these  regions,  and  which  has  left  here, 
as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile,  the  traces  of  its  pres- 
ence and  power  in  its  giant  monuments.  But  the  limitation  of 
the  Joktanite  Arabs  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula  seems  to  describe 
only  their  later  possessions.  At  a  very  early  period  they  extend- 
ed into  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  as  far  north  as  Damascus.  Here 
they  afterwards  encountered  two  other  great  waves  of  Semitic 
population,  which  passed  over  the  north  and  centre  of  the  land  ; 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  through  his  son  Ishmael,  and  by  his 
wife  Eeturah.  This  most  interesting  mixture  of  populations 
which  still  requires  and  will  reward  investigation,  is  attested  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  names  in  the  Biblical  genealogies  of 
Gush,  Joktan,  Ishmael,  and  Eeturah. 

4.  LuD  is  most  probably  identified  with  the  great  Lydian  na- 
tion of  Asia  Minor.  The  intermixture  of  peoples  in  that  penin- 
sula presents  one  of  the  most  curious  and  intricate  problems  of 
ancient  ethnology.  It  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  three 
races,  in  thr^e  nearly  parallel  belts ;  the  Japhethites  along  the 
north,  the  Shemites  in  the  south-east,  centre,  and  west,  and  the 
Hamites  in  the  south-west. 
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5.  Abau,  from  a  root  signifying  higKf  was  the  general  name 
of  the  people  of  the  highlands  that  enclosed  on  the  north  the 
plains  and  lower  hills  of  Canaan,  and  the  table-land  of  the  Syrian 
Deeert  It  corresponds  ronghly  to  the  northern  parts  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,*  and  Assyria.  The  language  of  this  wide-spread 
people  has  always  been  divided  into  two  distinctly  marked  dia- 
lects, the  Eastern  and  Western  Aramsean.  The  former,  improp- 
erly called  Chaldee,  was  in  nse  at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  captivity  ;  the  latter  is  represented  by  the  Syriac,  which 
was  the  vemacnlar  langoage  of  Syria  till  the  Arab  conquest. 
The  latter  is  near  akin  to  the  Hebrew,  which  contains  also  a  laige 
admixture  of  pure  Aramaic  forms. 

The  children  assigned  to  Aram  are,  Uz,  Hul,  Gether,  and 
MasL  The  first  name,  as  well  as  Aram  itself,  recurs  among  the 
descendants  of  Kahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  whose  home  was 
at  Padan-Axam.  Hence  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  placing 
Uz,  the  land  of  Job,  in  the  country  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  the  people  of 
Israel,  does  not  appear  in  this  list,  as  they  had  not  at  first  a  dis- 
tinct national  ^dstence.  The  land  destined  to  become  the  scene 
of  the  wonders  of  their  history  was  peopled  by  the  race  of  Ham, 
while  their  ancestor  Abram  did  not  separate  from  the  posterity 
of  Eber  till  after  five  generations. 

There  is  another  important  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  Mosaic  list.  These  are  the  Phoenicians, 
who  inhabited  the  narrow  slip  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  Syria  and  Palestine,  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of 
the  Lebanon.  They  seem  to  have  migrated  from  Ohaldssa  about 
the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham ;  and  both  these  movements  of 
the  Semitic  race  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  common  im- 
pnlse.t  That  the  settlers  found  a  Hamite  population  already  in 
the  coTmtry,  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  Sidon  was 
the  first-bom  of  Canaan,  j:  as  well  as  from  the  Hamitic  character 
of  the  earliest  Phoenician  monuments.  From  Phoenicia,  the  Se- 
mitic race  was  spread  by  colonization  to  Oarthage  and  other 
places  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  North  Africa  and  Spain. 

When  these  settlements  in  the  land  of  Oanaan  had  been  effect- 

*  This  was  the  Aram-Naharaxm^  that  ia,  Aram  between  the  rivers^  of  Sciiptore. 
PodoM-^rom,  the  cultivated  Araniy  was  another  name  of  the  same  district, 
f  See  Bawlinson^s  Iferodotut,  toI.  Iy.,  Essay  11. 
tGenesiax.  15. 
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ed,  the  Bemitic  race  acquired  that  form,  which  its  peculiar  fixity 
of  character  and  habits  preserved  for  long  ages ;  which  was  onl j 
altered,  indeed,  by  the  force  of  foreign  conquest.  This  character 
offers  pecoliar  facilities  to  the  researches  of  the  ethnologist,  the 
results  of  which  are  embodied  by  Professor  Max  MiiUer  in  the 
following 
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The  Scriptural  account  is  naturally  silent  about  the  coloniea 
which  were  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  maritime  energy  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  Semitic  and  Japhetic  races  were  brought  into  conflict  for  the 
empire  of  the  world,  in  the  Punic  "Wars.  Nor  should  we  omit  to 
notice  that,  anterior  to  these  colonies,  there  are  traces  of  a  Se- 
mitic population  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which  is  still 
probably  represented  by  the  Berbers,  a  people  quite  distinct  from 
the  later  Arab  conquerors. 

Such  are,  in  brief  outline,  the  general  results  of  an  examination 
of  the  "  Book  of  the  Generations  of  the  Sons  of  Noah  "  in  the  light 
of  ethnical  science.  But  when  that  science  extends  its  enquiries 
to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  it  gives  us  other  results,  which 
are  certainly  not  directly  deducible  from  the  historical  account, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  r^ard  them  as  inconsistent  with  it. 

The  double  test  of  physical  and  linguistic  distinctions  divides 
the  human  race  into  five  varieties. 

1.  The  Gaucasicm  is  so  called  because  its  finest  physical  type 
is  still  found  in  the  region  of  Mount  Caucasus,  near  the  original 
seat  of  the  human  race.  It  includes  all  the  nations  that  speak  the 
Indo-Germanio  languages,  as  well  as  most  of  the  tribes  of  the 
great  Indian  peninsula,  the  Semitic  peoples  of  Western  Asia,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa.    Its  physical  characters  are 

*  LeetuTU  on  iht  Beienee  <tf  Languagt^  p.  881. 
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a  tall  Btatnre,  Bymmetrj  and  strength  of  body,  a  free  and  noble 
bearing,  and  especially  the  erect  countenance  and  follj  developed 
bram  and  forehead,  which  are  the  marks  of  high  intellect.  Its 
history  has  always  MfiUed  the  destiny  which  nature  has  mani- 
festly stamped  upon  it,  as  the  mling  family  of  mankind,  supreme 
in  power,  and  foremost  in  civilization.  It  embraces,  with  a  few 
very  doubtful  exceptions,  all  the  nations  that  are  described  in  the 
above  list  as  the  earliest  progeny  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah. 

But  the  inference  by  no  means  follows,  that  no  room  is  left 
for  other  races,  consistently  with  a  common  descent  from  Noah. 
The  remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  not  comprised  in  the  Mosaic  list, 
may  have  been  peopled  by  races  sprung  from  the  same  original 
Block,  but  yet  so  modified  by  climate  and  other  influences,  as  to 
bear  strong  marks  of  difference.  Naturalists,  for  the  most  part, 
admit  that  Buch  modifications  are  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  physi- 
cal science.  That  they  have  actually  taken  place  is  the  more 
probable  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  departures  from  the  Caucasian 
tjpe  show  Bigns  of  degeneracy.  In  other  classes  of  organic  life, 
each  species  is  more  or  less  perfect  in  its  kind ;  but  all  the  other 
varieties  of  mankind  are  less  perfect  than  the  Caucasian.  Nor  is 
it  hopeless  to  expect  that  more  accurate  observation,  especially 
in  the  field  of  language,  may  enable  us  to  detect,  in  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  non-Caucasian  races,  the  exaggeration  of  those 
of  the  three  great  families.  Thus,  for  example,  the  researches 
which  have  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  Hamite  nations, 
have  also  detected  among  them  a  strong  Turanian  element,  which 
may  have  arisen  from  a  common  primeval  origin,  as  well  as  from 
a  later  intermixture.  We  are,  in  fact,  little  beyond  the  threshold 
of  such  investigations.  Meanwhile,  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
origin  of  tbe  nations,  instead  of  being  contradicted  by  varieties 
of  race,  is  much  more  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  these  varieties 
are  foxmd  in  regions  remote  from  those  in  which  the  first  families 
of  mankind  are  placed  by  the  historian,  while  these  latter  bear 
imdoubted  marks  of  a  common  origin. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  non-Caucasian  varieties,  though  it 
is  long  before  history  has  much  to  do  with  them.  Two  of  these 
varieties  are  found  in  the  ancient  world,  lying  beyond  the  range 
of  the  great  zone  which  contains  the  civilized  and  historic  races, 
the  Nigritian  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Turanian  on  the  other. 

2.  We  name  the  Nigritian  or  Negro  race  first,  because  we 
have  least  to  say  of  it.  Its  physical  characters  are  very  distinctly 
marked ;  the  small  stature  united  with  great  strength,  but  alto- 
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gether  wantiiig  in  sjinmetryy  the  black  colour,  woolly  hair,  long 
leoeding  forehead,  and  prominent  jaws.  It  indndes,  in  general^ 
the  tribcB  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa.*  They  bear  erery 
mark  of  a  race  greatly  modified  by  the  influence  of  climate,  and 
degraded  by  the  oppressionB  of  the  more  dvilized  racea  from  time 
immemoriaL  In  their  turn  they  have  had  au  influence  on  tlieae 
powerful  neighbours,  and  thus  a  decided  Kigritian  element  has 
been  traced  in  ancient  Egypt.  The  affinities  of  their  dialects 
fonn  too  large  and  difficult  a  question  to  be  discussed  here. 

8.  The  Turanian  f  (called  by  earlier  writers  the  Mongolian) 
is  the  race  most  closely  connected  with  the  Caucasian  in  ancient 
history.  Its  extreme  physical  type  is  strongly  marked  by  flat  broad 
features,  a  low  forehead,  and  generally  a  small  stature ;  but  its 
higher  forms  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Caucasian.  It  is  found 
spread  over  the  vast  tracts  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  as  weU  as 
the  great  northern  plain  which  slopes  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  not  only  in  Asia  and  Europe,  but  also  in  America. 
It  includes  the  ancient  Huns  and  Scythians,  the  Mongolian,  Cal- 
muck,  or  Tatar  tribes,  the  Samoyedes  of  Siberia,  the  ITgrians, 
Fins,  and  Laps  of  Europe,  and  the'  Esquimaux  of  America.  Be- 
sides these  peoples,  who,  shut  in  between  mountains,  steppes,  and 
an  Arctic  sea,  lead  the  life  of  nomad  herdsmen  and  hunters,  other 
branches  of  the  same  race,  placed  under  more  fayorable  conditions 
on  the  vast  fertile  plains  and  extensiye  sea-board  of  China  and 
Farther  India,  reached  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization. 

The  languages  of  these  tribes  are  considered  as  forming  the  third 
great  fSeimily,  the  Turanian^  which  comprises  all  the  languages 
spoken  in  Asia  or  Europe,  not  included  under  the  Aryan  and  Se- 
mitic families,  with  the  exception  of  Chinese  and  its  cognate  dia- 
lects.:}^  These  last  are  assigned  to  a  still  earlier  stage,  the  first  in 
the  formation  of  language,  in  which  roots  form  independent  words, 
and  grammatical  inflections  are  unknown.  The  Turanian  dialects 
belong  to  that  second  stage,  in  which,  two  roots  being  joined  to- 
gether to  form  words,  one  of  them  loses  its  independence  and  be- 
comes subsidiary  to  the  other.  This  first  step  towards  the  use  of 
merely  grammatical  inflexions,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  families,  has  been  well  described  by  the  name  ^^  agglutinar 

*  In  Um  extreme  eoiith,  the  Caffirae  ere  evidentl  j  a  Ganceaien  noe,  who  have  over- 
powered the  Nigritian  tribes. 

f  The  name  is  derived  from  the  great  table  land  of  Turan  in  Central  Aaia,  which  ia 
divided  from  that  of  Iran  by  the  Hindoo  Kooeh  and  its  western  extension. 

t  Max  XiiUer,  Xm^mtm  on  the  Science  of  Lan^uoffe,  p.  976. 
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tion,"  or  ^uing  together.  This  term  signifies  that  form  or  stage  of 
language,  in  which  the  additions  that  make  declensions  and  conjn- 
gaticHis  are  tacked  on  to  the  words  they  modify,  so  as  to  be  still 
separable,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with  tiiiem  as  inflections. 
We  happen  to  hare  an  English  example  of  agglutination  in  the 
oomparatiyely  modem  barbarism  ^^  John  his  book."  This  stmctore 
characteriases  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  language ;  a 
stage  through  which  each  family  of  languages  has  passed,  but 
which  has  become  stereotjrped  among  the  races  now  called  Tura- 
nian. It  18  thus  that,  as  in  the  physical  world,  where  processes 
haye  been  arrested  at  a  certain  stage,  aa  if  to  preserve  them  for 
onr  study,  so  the  progress  of  civilization  has  halted  among  nations 
the  less  favoured  in  the  means  of  progress ;  and  in  them  we  may 
see  former  conditions  of  races  now  far  more  advanced.  Thus  the 
Turaman  ie  distinctively  the  class  of  languages  spoken  by  the  no- 
mad  tribes  of  Asia  and  !N'orthem  Europe,  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  settled  Aryan  and  Semitic  populations.  But  we  must 
be  very  careful  to  infer  no  more  than  the  premisses  will  warrant. 
We  rnuat  not,  for  example,  conclude  from  the  early  prevalence  of 
Turanian  forms  of  speech  a  state  of  civilization  exactly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  existing  Turanian  races.  Especially  is  this  caution 
needed  when  we  find  the  traces  of  a  Turanian  population  in  those 
parts  of  Western  Asia — Ohaldffia  for  example — which  were  the 
earliest  seats  of  civilization.  In  short,  this  Turaman  occupation 
seems  to  naark  a  period  when  the  great  demarcations  between  lan- 
guages and  races  were  not  yet  established.  Whether  the  Turanian 
raoe  was  nearer  to  the  Hamitic  or  to  the  Semitic  family,  is  one  of 
the  most  difiicult  problems  of  Ethnology.  The  most  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Turanian  was  the  stage  of  speech 
which  the  different  races  carried  with  them  when  they  first  left 
their  primeval  seats ;  that  it  was  developed  by  the  race  of  Ham, 
who,  as  the  earliest  cultivators  of  science  and  art,  would  be  the 
first  to  require  new  forms  of  language,  into  the  stage  seen  in  the 
Hamitic  dialects  of  Africa  and  Southern  Asia ;  and  that  these 
were  again  modified,  by  contact  with  Semitic  races,  into  the  forms 
of  speech  called  Semitic.  The  Aryan  languages  seem  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  Turaman  stage  by  a  still  more  direct  process. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  gives  a  genealogical  table  of  the  Turanian 
languages,  too  detailed  to  be  transferred  to  our  pages.  He  divides 
flie  Turanian  family  into  two  great  classes,  the  NortJiem  and  the 
ScviheTn.  The  Korthem,  wMch  is  sometimes  called  the  Uralr 
AUcM  m  Uffro-Tataric^  is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  Tunfftmo^ 
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MongoUo^  Furkioj  Mnnio^  and  Samoyedic.  The  Southern,  which 
occupiefi  the  south  of  Asia,  is  divided  into  four  sections :  the 
TamtiliCy  or  languages  of  the  Dekhan ;  the  Bhoti/ya^  or  dialects 
of  Tibet  and  the  Bhotan ;  the  T(£ic^  or  dialects  of  Siam ;  and  the 
Malaic^  or  Malay  and  Polynesian  dialects. 

4.  From  this  classification  it  would  follow — at  least  so  far  as 
race  may  be  inferred  from  language — that  the  fourth  variety  of 
mankind,  usually  called  the  Malay ^  or  Pdyneaianj  was  a  branch 
of  the  iNiranian,  which  passed  over  from  the  two  great  Indian  pen- 
insulas. Its  other  name,  Australasianj  may  be  taken  not  only  in 
a  local,  but  also  in  an  etymological  sense,  denoting  the  origin  of 
the  race  from  Southern  Asia.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we 
know  that  the  primitive  Hamite  race  extended  as  fieir  as  India^ 
where  it  was  overpowered  by  the  irruption  of  the  Aiyans ;  and  the 
pressure  of  nation  upon  nation,  which  always  results  from  such 
movements,  would  naturally  find  an  outlet  by  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  whence  the  race  might 
spread,  by  means  of  their  light  canoes,  over  the  calm  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  Moreover,  the  physical  characters  of  the  Malay  race  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  die  Hamite  populations  of  Southern  Asia, 
as  they  are  seen  on  the  monuments  of  Ohaldsea,  and  described  by 
Herodotus  under  the  name  of  the  ^^  Asiatic  Ethiopians."  They 
have  the  complexion  of  various  shades  of  darkness, — black  hair, 
generally  straight,  but  inclining  in  some  tribes  to  the  crisp  curl 
which  distinguished  the  Oushites  of  Africa, — ^with  regular  fea- 
tures, resembling  the  Oancasian  type.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  striking  contrast  between  the  energy  and  invention  of  the 
Hamite  race  in  Asia  and  the  sensual  life  of  the  Polynesian  savages, 
in  which  indolence  and  cruelty  are  strangely  mingled.  Their 
soft  liquid  dialects,  scarcely  possessing  the  more  vigorous  ele- 
ments of  speech,  afford  no  bad  type  of  their  prevailing  character, 
as  a  race  which  has  degenerated,  from  causes  not  far  to  seek. 
Shut  out  from  the  great  movements  of  their  fellow  men,  in  beau- 
tiful islands,  where  a  tropical  climate  and  spontaneous  Vegetation 
leave  no  care  for  food  and  clothing,  they  show  what  man  becomes 
when  really  placed  in  the  ^'  Islands  of  the  Blessed." 

But  one  type  is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  Malay  tribes. 
They  vary  from  the  highest  standard  of  the  manly  savage  id  !N^ew 
Zealand  to  the  lowest  degradation.in  Australia,  Papua,  and  else- 
where ;  and  in  most  of  the  islands  the  distinction  between  the 
chieftains  and  the  common  people  is  as  marked  as  that  imagined 
by  Homer  between  the  "  Jove-bom  kings  "  and  the  vulgar  henL 
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Theoe  ciitnimstanoes  seem  to  point  to  a  mixed  deBcent,  partly  from 
the  Caucasian,  and  partly  from  the  Negro  race. 

5.  The  Amerioan  race  is  a  name  given  in  conmion  to  the  war- 
like hunting  tribes  who  peopled  the  forests  and  prairies  of  North 
America,  the  more  civilized  people  who  founded  cities  and  king- 
doms in  the  Centre,  and  the  savages  of  the  South ;  thongh  the 
miity  of  all  these  requires  lurther  proof.  The  chief  existing  type 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  so-called  Indians  of  North  America.  Their 
main  distinction  is  a  copper-colonred  complexion,  with  thin  lank 
.hair.  Their  physical  perfection,  noble  carriage,  and  manly  cour- 
age, point  to  a' Caucasian  origin,  while  in  language  and  manners 
they  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Turanians ;  so  that 
a  mixture  of  these  two  races  appears  to  supply  the  most  probable 
account  of  their  origin. 

The  ancient  Greeks  held  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  every 
land  were  sprung  from  the  soil ;  and  the  nobles  of  Athens  wore 
golden  grasshoppers  in  token  that  they  boasted  to  be  Autoch- 
thons. The  Latin  races  expressed  the  same  belief  by  the  word 
Aborigines,  which  modem  usage  has  adopted.  But  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  by  an  aboriginal  people  we  now  mean  sim- 
ply the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  their  country. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  must  emphatically  repeat, 
that  the  enquiry  of  which  it  treats  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy ; 
but  we  seem  at  length  to  have  reached  a  stage  in  which  the  in- 
trinsie  dificnlties  of  the  subject  need  no  longer  be  enhanced  by  a 
wilful  conflict  between  science  and  authorit)r.  In  what  remains 
to  be  done,  no  caution  perhaps  is  more  necessary  than  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  diffusion  of  our  race  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
any  single  movement  from  its  common  centre.  We  must  take 
into  account,  not  only  the  successive  impulses  which  have  fol- 
lowed one  another  at  long  intervals,  but  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  great  tides  of  population.  Every  such  wave  has  left  behind 
it  traces  as  marked  as  those  of  the  waters  which  have  covered  the 
lands  during  the  great  geological  periods.  But  their  traces  are 
the  nations,  languages,  monuments,  and  customs  of  living  men, 
whose  vital  action  has  worked  changes  much  more  difficult  to 
eUuBsiiy  than  the  strata  of  dead  matter.  All  that  has  been  done, 
however,  has  tended  to  conflrm  that  great  primeval  document, 
^  The  Book  of  the  Generations  of  the  Sons  of  Noah." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  RACE— FROM  THE  CALL  OF 
ABRAHAM  TO  THE  EXODUS,  B.O.  1921-1491. 


"  Thus  will  this  Utter,  m  the  fonner  worid. 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse ;  till  Ood  at  last. 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
His  presence  from  among  thein.  and  arert 
His  nolj  eres ;  lesolying  from  henceforth 
To  leare  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways; 
And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  iuToked — 
A  nation  from  one  faithfbl  man  to  spring/'— KiLTOir. 

nn  HDBKWB  HOT  THB  HOST  AXCIEMT  KATIOIC— BIA80H  rOB  THUB  PBBCBDKirCI— THB  UXU  OF 
BIBM  TO  ABRAHAM — ^UR  OF  TSR  CHALDRO,  ITS  PROBABLR  tlTR— <;ALL  OF  ABRAHAX  AKD 
MGRATIOir  OF  TRRAK'B  FAMILY-— FIRST  BRTTLRMRXT  AT  OBARRAN—- ABRAM'S  JOnRMXr  DnO 
CAKAAX  TO  THR  TALLRT  OF  BHRCHRM— -RRMOTAL  TO  ROTFT  AMD  RBTURV  TO  BRTHRL— SRPA- 
RATIOIC  FROM  LOT— THB  CXTIRS  OF  THR  PLAIN — ^RZPBDITIOir  OF  CHRDORLAOMRR— THR  TRIBBS 
OF  THR  CAXAANITBB— ABRAM  AT  HRBROH—BIB  SOBSBQORRT  HIRTORT-— BIRm  AMD  MARBIAGB 
OF  ISAAC— DRATK  OF  SARAH—RIRXH  OF  RBAU  AKD  JACOB— DRRmUCIIOV  OF  SODOM  AMD 
GOMOBRHA— ORIGIN  OF  THR  NATIONS  OF  MOAR  AND  AMMON,  THR  DHMARUTR  AND  KRTU- 
RAlTR  ARARS— LIFR  OF  ISAAC— RSAV  AND  JAOOR— THR  RDOMlllS  JAOOR  IN  PADAN-ARAM — 
HD  RRTDRN  TO  CANAAN— AFFAIRS  AT  BHRCHRM-^OVRNRT  TO  THR  800TB— RBMOTAI.  IRIO 
RQTPT— THR  OAFTITITr— CL08R  OF  THR  PATRIARCHAL  AOB-^THB  RXODOR— AN  RPOCB  IN  YBM 
world's  mSTORT. 

Out  of  all  the  nations  that  sprang  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
the  sacred  history,  which  is  still  our  only  positive  authority,  begins 
with  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Kot  that  this  was  the  first 
of  the  nations  in  chronological  order.  It  did  not  even  become  a 
nation  till  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  call  of  Abraham ; 
and  his  history  furnishes  abundant  proofs  that  great  cities  had 
already  been  built,  and  mighty  kingdoms  established.  The  very 
name  of  his  native  place,  TJr  of  the  Ohaldees,  attests  that  it 
belonged  to  the  dominions  of  the  great  Oushite  empire  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  with  which 
Abraham  comes  into  conflict  at  a  later  period.  Damascus  is 
already  an  important  city ;  and,  as  Abraham  journeys  to  the 
south,  he  finds  Egypt  at  a  high  pitch  of  wealth  and  .power,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  nations  of  the  Oanaanites  and  Philistines. 

The  precedence  given  to  Abraham's  call  has  that  moral  signifi- 
cance,  which  forms  the  true  life  of  history.  It  is  the  next  event 
after  the  confusion  of  the  Babel  builders,  in  which  the  direct  action 
of  God's  providence  is  seen,  and  the  first  step  in  that  course  of 
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moral  goyemment,  to  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  Burrouuding 
nations  are  secondary.  Following  the  same  order,  we  shall  take 
np  the  history  of  those  nations,  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
main  current  of  the  story  of  the  chosen  race. 

The  Scriptural  geneal<^  follows  the  line  of  Shem  to  Abram, 
throngh  ten  generations  and  fonr  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  the 
birth  of  Shem  being  in  b.o.  2446,  and  that  of  Abram  in  b.o.  1996, 
according  to  the  received  chronology.  In  the  fifth  generation,  the 
line  of  Shem  is  divided  into  two  by  the  two  sons  of  Eber,  Peleg 
and  Joktan  ;  of  whom  the  latter  became  the  ancestor  of  the  older 
Arabs,  while  the  descendants  of  the  former  were  named,  from  the 
common  ancestor,  Hebrews.  Thus  Abraham  is  called  the  Hebrew 
(Gen.  xiv.  13).» 

Four  generations  from  Peleg  bring  us  to  Terah,  the  father  of 
Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  the  land  of  whosd  nativity  was  '^  TJr 
of  the  Chaldees."  But  this  very  statement  of  the  locality  raises  a 
difficulty  at  the  threshold.  The  prevailing  opinion  respecting  the 
site  of  XJr  identifies  it  with  the  Edessa  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
modem  Orfah,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  within  the  great  bend  which  the  river  makes  in 
descending  from  Armenia  to  Syria.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  resemblance  of  name  (which  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than 
real),  the  local  traditions  about  Abraham,  and  the  fact  that  Char- 
ran,  the  first  stage  in  the  migration,  the  site  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly known,  lies  on  the  high  road  to  Palestine.  The  appella- 
tion ^^  Ghaldffian  "  is  explained  on  the  assumption,  either  that  the 
great  Chaldsoan  empire  had  spread  thus  far  to  the  north,  or  that 
these  regions  formed  one  at  least  of  the  early  seats  of  the  Ghal- 
dffian  people.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  recent  en- 
quirers in  this  field  place  Ur  at  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the 
ooDfluenoe  of  the  Shat-el-Hie,  which  unites  it  with  the  Tigris ; 
once  probably  a  maritime  position,  though  now  120  miles  inland. 
The  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  a  city  dedicated  to 
the  Moon,  and  a  sao^ed  burial-place,  as  is  proved  by  its  innu- 
merable tombs.  This  spot  also  possesses  its  traditions  about 
Abrahanu  It  seems  to  have  been  the  great  maritime  city  of  the 
Chaldsdan  empire,  and  only  second  in  importance  to  Babylon,  if 
it  did  not  even  form  a  still  earlier  capital. 

*  B  B,  iMmerer,  only  fair  to  lnentio^  the  preferenoe  of  some  of  the  best  Hebrew 
Mliobn  for  the  porely  geographical  origin  of  the  appellation,  as  signifying  aaeflrom 
A«  flOerndf  of  the  Enpfaiate8,=the  Greek  «<p<iTif5.  But  this  sense  does  not  ezolndt 
tfaec 
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But  how  can  we  account  for  Abraham's  journey  thence  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  by  way  of  Gharran,  near  the  upper  course  of  the 
Euphrates  ?  It  is  answered,  first,  that  this  was  no  mere  journey, 
but  the  migration  of  a  whole  patriarchal  family,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  which  could  make  no  safe  passage  across  the  desert. 
But,  besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  Canaan  was  the  first  goal  of 
the  migration.  Abram  '^  was  called  to  go  into  a  land  that  GKmI 
should  show  him,  and  he  went  forth,  not  knamng  whither  he 
feeni.^^  The  oiher  branch  of  Tenth's  family,  that  of  Nahor, 
clearly  had  another  end  for  their  journey,  for  they  settled  in  the 
pasturages  about  Charran ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
here  that  Abram  first  learnt  his  final  destination.  According  to 
this  view,  the  movement  was  a  great  migration  of  the  leading 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family,  who  had  preserved  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  retiring  before  the  oppression  and  religious 
corruption  of  the  Cushite  sovereigns,  and  retracing  their  steps 
towards  the  highlands  from  which  their  fathers  had  descended.* 
Our  knowledge  is  hardly  ripe  for  a  decision  between  these  two 
views,  but  the  latter  is  far  too  important  not  to  be  fully  stated. 
The  former  has  still  powerful  advocates,  and  must  not  be  hastily 
rejected. 

From  this  ancient  city  of  TJr,  whatever  may  have  been  its  true 
position,  the  family  of  Terah  was  called  forth  by  a  divine  command 
addressed  to  Abram,  who  seems'to  have  been  the  youngest  of  his 
three  sons.  We  are  expressly  told  that  idolatry  already  prevailed 
in  the  land ;  and  that  it  infected  the  family  of  Terah,  as  it  did 
afterwards  the  Israelites  in  Egyptf  Oriental  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  Abram  the  most  courageous  attacks  upon  the  idols, 
and  miraculous  deliverances  from  the  rage  of  the  idolaters ;  but 
the  sacred  history  is  content  with  the  record  of  his  fBuithful  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  command,  which  called  him  to  found  a  great 
nation,  who  should  preserve  the  worship  and  covenant  of  Ood,  in 
some  land  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  and  which  promised  blessing 
and  security  to  his  descendants — ^nay  more,  a  blessing  through 
him  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  The  whole  fandly  joined 
in  the  migration — the  patriarch  Terah,  Abram's  brother  Nahor, 
and  Lot  the  son  of  his  other  brother  Haran,  who  had  already  died 
at  TJr.  The  two  daughters  of  Haran,  Milcah  and  Sand  or  Iscah, 
were  married  to  their  uncles,  Nahor  and  Abram.  Bemote  as  is 
this  event,  such  are  the  unchanged  manners  of  those  countries,  that 

*  Respecting  the  kingdom  then  estabUahed  in  Ohaldaea,  see  Book  u.  ohaoter  ix. 
t  Joehua  xxiy.  2,  14. 
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the  i^^ectator  of  a  caraTan  of  BedoniiiB,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
maj  at  this  day  witness  its  outward  appearance. 

The  first  permanent  resting-place  of  the  wanderers  was  Haran, 
or  rather  Gharran,  in  Padan-Aram,  or  Upper  Mesopotomia.  The 
name  describes  the  region ;  a  place  where  the  highlands  sink  down 
into  fertile  foot-hills,  rich  in  pasturage.  Such  is  the  country  that 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius,  between  the  great  bend  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  river  Ehabour,  watered  by  the  Belilk,  which 
flows  southwards  into  the  Euphrates.  Near  its  source  is  Orfah, 
the  Ur  of  the  popular  belief,  and  about  half-way  down  its  course 
the  unchanged  name  of  Harran  still  marks  the  ancient  site.  Here 
Terah  died ;  and  here  I^ahor  settled  with  his  family,  whom  we  find, 
in  the  next  generation,  preserving  the  selfish  character  displayed 
in  sach  a  choice ;  while  Abram,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  pressed 
onward,  moTcd,  as  it  would  seem,  by  a  renewal  of  the  divine  call. 
His  stay  at  Gharran  was  evidently  long,  and  his  wealth  in  cattle 
and  slaves  was  greatly  increased.  He  was  seventy-five  years  old 
when  he  left  Gharran,  in  b.o.  1921. 

It  was  now  revealed  to  him  that  his  destination  was  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  it  would  doubtless  be  a  new  trial  of  his  faith,  that 
he  was  called  to  live  among  that  very  Hamite  race  before  whose 
power  and  wickedness  he  had  fied  from  his  first  home.  Two  cara- 
van routes  lead  from  the  Euphrates  across  the  great  Syrian  Desert 
to  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
shorter  and  more  northerly  tends  westward  to  the  upper  course  of 
the  Orontes,  which  the  traveller  follows  upward  into  the  deep  val- 
ley of  Coeleayria,  between  the  two  great  chains  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-IibanuB.  Emerging  thence  he  finds  himself  at  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan^  with  the  whole  land  of  Palestine  spread  before  him ;  a 
land  formed  by  the  hills  which  extend  southward  from  the  ranges 
of  Lebanon  to  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  breaking  off  on  the 
east  into  the  Desert,  and  sloping  down  on  the  west  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  divided  from  north  to  south  by  the  great  depression  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  and  intersected  from  east  to  west  by  lateral 
Talleys  and  plains.  The  other  route  strikes  to  the  south-west; 
and,  after  a  long  journey  across  the  Desert,  divided  by  the  oasis 
of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  reaches  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
fairest  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  built  in  an  oasis,  formed  by  the 
rirere  Abana  and  Pharpar,  with  innumerable  other  streamlets, 
which  descend  from  the  eastern  slope  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  are  not 
lost  in  the  Desa*t  till  they  have  clothed  with  verdure  and  beauty 
the  plain  over  which  the  houses  of  the  city  lie  scattered,  embosomed 
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in  groves  and  gardens.  By  whatever  route  Abraham  crossed  the 
Desert,  it  seems  clear  that  he  rested  at  Damascus,'  as  the 
servant  who  became  the  head  of  his  household  was  a  native  of 
that  city.  From  Damascus  his  course  would  lie  over  the  hills- 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Having  passed 
the  rivers  Hieromax  and  Jabbok,  which  flow  into  the  Jordan 
from  the  east,  he  turned  westward  across  the  river  and  entered 
the  promised  land  by  the  pass  which  leads  down  into  the  central 
valley  of  Shechem.  ^^  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land  ; "  a 
statement  which  some  suppose  to  imply  the  displacement  of  an 
earlier  population.  The  city  of  Shechem  seems  to  have  been 
already  built ;  and  near  it  Abram  chose  a  gi*ove  of  oaks  for  the 
site  of  his  encampment  and  of  the  altar  which  he  built  to  God, 
who  again  appeared  to  him  here.  Thus  was  the  worship  of  the 
true  Gk>d  re-established  amidst  the  idolatrous  children  of  Ham,  in 
the  very  spot  which  became  its  first  centre  when  the  people  of 
Abraham  came  forth,  as  a  nation,  from  Egypt 

Whether  from  the  failure  of  pasturage,  or  to  avoid  collision  with 
the  people  of  the  land,  Abram  travelled  southwards  along  the  cen- 
tral highlands,  and  stayed  for  a  time  on  the  hills  between  Bethel 
and  Ai,  west  of  the  fertile  plain  of  the  lower  Jordan,  where  he  built 
another  altar  to  Jehovah.  Before  long  he  was  driven  by  a  famine  to 
take  refuge  in  £gypt,where  his  dealingswith  Pharaoh  are  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Scripture.  The  great  monarchy,  with  which  he  was 
thus  brought  into  contact,  will  claim  our  attention  in  the  next  book. 

Abram  returned  from  Egypt,  enriched  by  Pharaoh's  liberality, 
to  his  old  encampment  between  Bethel  and  Ai ;  but  the  very  increase 
of  his  wealth  proved  an  embarrassment.  The  mountain  pasturages 
become  too  scanty  for  his  own  flocks  and  those  of  his  n^hew  Lot. 
They  agreed  to  part ;  and  Lot,  accepting  the  choice  offered  him  by 
Abram,  descended  into  the  plains  they  had  hitherto  avoided,  while 
Abram  was  consoled  for  his  worser  share  by  a  now  promise  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  whole  land  to  a  progeny  countless  as  its  dust. 

The  region  of  Lot's  choice  was  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
then  a  wide  plain,  fertile  and  well  watered  "  as  the  garden  of 
Jehovah."  Here  the  Oanaanites  (the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands) 
had  established  the  perUapdlia  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboiim,  and  Zoar,  each  ci^  under  its  own  king.  Built  in  a  most 
fertile  country,  these  cities  lay  in  the  track  of  the  commerce 
between  Arabia  and  Syria,  Egypt  and  the  East ;  and  their  wealth 
had  given  full  scope  to  the  lawlessness  which  from  the  first  had 
marked  their  race.    The  very  worst  vices  of  the  most  corrupted 
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limiiy  were  openly  practised  among  them,  and  things  of  which 
even  to  speak  is  diiamefiil  derive  their  only  name  from  Sodom, 
wlierelfOt  already  began  to  be  punished  for  his  selfishness  by  grief 
at  the  wickedness  he  saw.  The  great  Chaldsean  empire  abready 
mentioned,  and  irom  which  Abram  had  removed,  had  lately 
reduced  these  cities  to  a  tributary  condition.  After  twelve 
years'  subjection,  the  five  kings  revolted,  and  the  Chaldean 
monarch,  Chedorloamer,  marched  against  them,  with  his  three 
allied  kings.  The  first  battle  recorded  in  the  world's  history  was 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Siddim,  now,  in  part  at  least,  the  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  forces  of  the  five  kings  were  entangled  amidst 
the  bitumen  pits,  of  which  the  plain  was  full ;  and  the  victors 
retired  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  carrying  oflf  Lot  and  his  pro- 
perty amongst  the  spoil  of  Sodom.  The  rapid  pursuit  of  Abram, 
with  his  small  band  of  household  servants  and  the  followers  of  his 
Amorite  confederates,  his  surprise  and  defeat  of  the  retreating 
hosts,  whom  he  pursued  beyond  Damascus,  and  his  recovery  of  Lot 
with  all  the  spoil,  taught  the  great  Eastern  monarch  the  same  lesson 
which  bad  already  been  impressed  on  Pharaoh,  that  a  power  more 
tmly  great  than  all  their  kingdoms  had  arisen  in  their  midst.  The 
episode  of  Melchizedek's  welcome  to  Abram  on  his  return  is  too 
closely  connected  with  theological  questions  to  be  dwelt  on  here ; 
but  it  seems  to  show  that  one  at  least  of  the  cities  of  Canaan  was 
held  by  a  patriarch  of  the  Shemite  race,  who  was  at  once  a  king 
and  a  priest  of  the  true  God. 

In  this  adventure  we  see  the  patriarch  for  the  first  time  in 
league  with  the  Canaanitish  tribes  of  the  Amorites,  the  people  of 
the  mountains,  as  the  Oanaanites  (in  the  narrower  sense)  were  of 
the  plains.  The  former  seem  to  have  been  a  far  less  corrupted 
race,  for  we  are  told  that  ^^  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  not 
yet  fnll."  There  are  ten  tribes  enumerated  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Eenites,  £eniz- 
zites,  and  Kadmonites  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The 
Hittites  (or  children  of  Heth),  Perrizzites,  and  Bephaims  were 
smaller  tribes  connected  with  the  great  nation  of  the  Amorites,  who 
occupied  the  central  highlands  from  the  valley  of  Shechem  south- 
wards. The  Canaanites  possessed  the  low  country,  both  along  the 
course  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the  great  maritime  plain,  for  the  latter 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  invaded  by  the  Philistines.  The 
Girgashites  appear  to  have  been  a  mountain  tribe,  like  the  Jebu- 
Bites,  whose  city  was  the  later  Jerusalem.  It  was  with  the  Hittites 
that  Abram  had  the  first  conmiercial  transaction  of  which  we 
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read  in  historj,  the  purchase  of  the  ^^  double  cave  "  of  Machpelah  as 
a  burying-place.  The  mention  in  this  affair  of  a  definite  weight  of 
silver,  as  "  current  money  with  the  merchant,"  proves  that  com- 
merce was  carried  on  among  these  tribes,  and  that  standards  of 
weight  and  value  had  been  already  settled.  Of  the  origin  of  such 
measures  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently. 

Abram's  permanent  abode  had  been  fixed,  after  his  separar 
tion  from  Lot,  among  the  Amorites  of  the  southern  hills,  under 
the  oaks  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the 
world.  '^  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt."  * 

The  part  of  Abram's  life  subsequent  to  the  rescue  of  Lot  is 
chiefly  important  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  It  embracea 
the  great  covenant  which  God  made  with  him,  in  addition  to  the 
promise  already  given,  and  the  institution  of  circumcision  as  ita 
seal ;  f  the  supernatm*al  birth  of  Isaac,  the  heir  of  the  promise, 
both  of  a  mighty  nation  and  of  the  great  descendant  in  whom  all 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;  the  trial  of  the  patriarch's 
faith,  and  the  redemption  of  Isaac  from  sacrifice ;  the  death  of 
Sarah,  and  her  burial  at  Machpelah.  It  was  shortly  after  her  death 
that  Abraham  married  Isaac  to  Bebekah,  the  grand-daughter  of 
his  brother  Kahor,  whose  family  was  still  settled  at  Gharran,  ^*  the 
city  of  Nahor."  The  birth  of  Isaac's  twin  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob, 
took  place  according  to  the  received  chronology  in  b.o.  1887,  fifteen 
years  before  the  death  of  Abraham,  who  thus  literally  "  dwelt  in 
tents  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise." 

During  this  period,  also,  we  have  some  important  notices  of  the 
surrounding  nations.  First  comes  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  which  changed  the  fertile  valley  of  the  lower  Jordan  into 
a  spot  which  no  traveller  sees  without  acloiowledging  the  marks  of 
the  Divine  judgment.  At  the  depth  of  1817  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Dead,  or,  as  the  Jews  always  called  it,  the 
Salt  Sea,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  within  its  shores 
blasted  by  volcanic  action.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  intensely 
bitter  waters  cover  most  of  the  once  fair  vale  of  Siddim,  though 
all  attempts  have  proved  vain  to  discover  traces  of  the  devoted 
cities,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and  Zeboiim.  Bela,  or  SiOar, 
alone  was  spared,  as  a  refnge  for  Lot,  from  whose  incest  with  his 
two  daughters  sprang  the  peoples  of  Moab  and  Benammi  (or 
Ammon),  who  settled  among  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan 

•  Numbers  xiiL  22. 

f  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  his  name  was  changed  from  Ab-sjlk,  exaUed  father^ 
to  Ab-kaham ,  father  of  a  nnUiUude, 
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and  the  Dead  Sea.  About  the  same  time,  the  relations  of  Abraham 
irith  Abimelech,  king  of  Oerar,  afterwards  renewed  by  Isaac,  show 
us  the  Philistines  occupying  the  border  land  between  Canaan  and 
Egypt.  The  exile  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  his  senrant 
Hfl^,  led  to  the  establishment  of  his  descendants,  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  '^  to  the  east  of  all  their  brethren," 
Jews,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites,  in  the  northern  deserts 
of  Arabia ;  while  the  Eeturaite  Arabs,  children  of  Abraham  and 
Eetnrah,  were  intermixed  with  the  older  Joktanite  and  Onshite 
tribes  of  the  peninsula.  These  branches  of  his  family  were  sent 
away  by  Abraham  with  gifts,  during  his  lifetime,  that  they  might 
not  dispute  the  inheritance  with  Isaac.  Through  all  the  history  of 
the  Arab  race,  they  have  never  forgotten  the  tie  to  their  progeni* 
tor.  It  will  be  long  before  they  reappear  as  bearing  any  distin- 
guished part  in  history. 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175,  in  the  year  b.o.  1822  of 
received  chronology,  and  was  buried  by  Isaac  and  Ishmael  at 
Machpelah.  The  quiet  life  of  Isaac  offers  no  materials  for  a  gen 
eral  history.  His  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  huntsman  and 
the  shephcnd,  were  marked  irom  the  very  womb  as  the  progeni- 
toiB  of  hostile  though  kindred  races,  and  this  prophecy  tinges  the 
whole  current  of  Jewish  history.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  fami- 
liar story  of  their  early  lives,  the  importance  of  which  is  moral  and 
leligious,  rather  than  historical ;  but  still  the  historian  must  not 
overlook  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  faults  of  Jacob  and  his 
sons,  that  divine  providence  measures  out  privileges  to  nations  by 
another  standard  than  that  of  the  merit  of  their  ancestors. 

When  Jacob,  after  fraudulently  obtaining  the  patriarchal  bless- 
ing, which  hiB  brother  would  have  as  fraudulentiy  received  after  he 
had  foolishly  sold  it,  fled  to  his  mother's  relatives  at  Padan-Aram 
(kxt.  1760),  Esau,  who  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  had  already 
married  two  Hittite  women,  and  now,  to  please  his  father,  he  mar- 
ried Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael.  These  intermamages 
seem  to  mark  the  Edomites  as  from  the  first  a  very  mixed  race. 
Bat  another  element  went  to  make  up  that  nation.  Esau  fixed 
big  abode  ultimately  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  south- 
wards from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of 
the  eastern  gulf  of  tiie  Eed  Sea,  under  the  name  of  Mount  Seir, 
and  formed  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
florites.  The  latter  people  were  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  Edom- 
ites, who  grew  into  a  great  nation,  with  the  cities  of  Selah  (Petra) 
and  Bozrah  for  their  capitals,  and  Elath  (.£lana)  and  Ezion-Oeber 
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for  their  ports  on  the  Sed  8ea.  They  will  reappear  again  and 
again  in  the  oonrse  of  Jewish  history. 

Meanwhile,  Jacob  had  fnUIled  his  twenty  years'  servitude  to  his 
cousin  and  father-in-law,  Laban,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  returned, 
with  his  two  wires  and  their  two  handmaids,  his  eleven  sons,  and 
immense  wealth  in  flocks  and  herds  and  slaves,  over  the  river 
Jabbok,  which  he  had  crossed  as  a  lonely  fugitive,  with  no  posses- 
sion but  his  shepherd's  staff  (b.o.  1789).  like  Abraham,  180 
years  before,  he  passed  over  the  Jordan  into  the  vale  of  Shechem. 
But  the  land  was  now  more  densely  peopled ;  the  Amorites  had 
built  new  cities,  such  as  Shalem ;  and  Jacob  had  to  buy  of  their 
princes  the  land  on  which  he  pitched  his  camp  and  built  an  altar 
to  ^^  Ood,  the  Gk>d  of  Israel,"  the  new  name  which  the  patriarch 
had  earned  by  his  wrestling  with  Jehovah.  He  was  soon  brought 
into  collision  with  the  people  of  Shechem,  by  their  insolence,  which 
was  treacherously  and  cruelly  avenged  by  his  sons,  Simeon  and 
Levi  Shechem  was  spoiled ;  but  a  retreat  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  for  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  other  Amorites.  They, 
on  their  part,  had  not  the  courage  to  pursue  Jacob  as  he  went  on 
southwards  to  Bethel,  close  to  the  second  encampment  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  scene  of  the  vision  granted  to  him  on  his  flight,  in 
memory  of  which  the  city,  formerly  called  Luz,  was  now  named 
Beimel  (the  Houm  of  Chd).  On  the  further  journey  from  Bethel 
to  Isaac's  encampment  at  Hebron,  Jacob's  family  was  completed 
by  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  but  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  his  bdoved 
Rachel,  near  Ephrath,  the  later  Bethlehem.  Sixteen  years  later, 
he  again  met  Esau  at  the  burial  of  Isaac  at  Maohpelah  (b.c.  1716). 

Jacob  continued  to  live  at  Hebron  as  a  patriarchal  prince,  like 
some  modem  Arab  sheikh,  respected  and  feared  by  the  people  of 
the  land.  He  appears  to  have  given  a  second  blow  to  the 
Shechemites  by  wresting  from  them  in  war  the  possession  which 
they  had  probably  resumed  after  his  departure  to  the  south.  His 
sons  fed  his  flocks  at  their  well  near  Shechem,  and  still  further  to 
the  north.  It  seemed  as  if  this  foreign  tribe  were  to  overspread 
the  land.  But  it  was  otherwise  appointed ;  and  no  lesson  of  history 
is  of  deeper  moral  significance  than  the  process  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  hardened  by  suffering  and  compacted  into  a  nation, 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt.  Their  condition  throughout  the 
interval  from  their  descent  into  Egypt  to  the  great  epoch  of  the 
Exodus  (b.o.  1491),  will  be  better  understood  after  we  have  taken 
a  survey  of  Egyptian  history. 
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BOOK  II. 
THE  GREAT  MONARCHIES  OP  THE  EAST. 


FBOM  THE  BABLIBST  EGTFTIAK  TRADITIONB  TO  THE 
KEIGN  OF  DABIUS  HTSTASPIS. 


K.R— The  Keie  reipectiiig  the  early  Chronology,  on  page  1,  needs  repetition  here, 
eqpeelell  J  as  the  oemputed  Iigyptian  chronology  goee  back  beyond  the  date  aaaigned  by 
UflBher  to  the  Hood.  The  dates  giren  in  the  two  Chapters,  YL  and  YII.,  are  merely 
intended  to  represent  the  opinions  of  Egyptologers.  A  similar  remaric  applies  to  the 
caily  Babylonian  chronology  in  Chi^iter  CL 
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ANTIQUITT  OF  BGTPT. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  mSTOBY   OF  ETGPT  TO  THE   SHEPHERD  INVASION. 
B,0.  ariTf  TO  B.O.  20801 


"'Virtae  tlone  oatbnilds  the  Pvnmids ; 
Her  monuments  shall  last,  wnen  Egypf  s  fkIL"— Towo. 


inxQinnr  of  botpt— irAim  of  no  oouhtet— onooKiPKr  of  BOTPv-^fmi  kob— m  i 
ninoH — ^LmiTB  avd  abba,  of  botpt— AircmiT  ooiminoir  axd  PBODUonom— adtax- 

TAOI  OF  nS  POSmOH— ULAnOK  TO  m  VKGHBOUBa— OUOIXAL  POPULATIOV— A  moD 
BACn,  CHIKFLT    BAMITIO— AUTBOBITm— BCBIFTI7BB — GBUK    WBITIB8— XOmJlOinB    AXD 

PAFTU ^MTPTIAH  WBITDIO— MAMRBO— ASTBOROlf  lOAL  BBOOBDB— DATB  OF  IHB  PTBAIODB 

—BQTFTEAX  TBCHMIGAL  CBBOHOLOGT—HIROBICAL  OHBONOLO€n^--TBAI>ITIOirAL  HIROBT— 
BUU  OF  THB  OODS— FIBflV  DTXA8TT:  XBHBS-HiBOORD  DTXASTT:  QUBBH  HltOCBO— lOOf- 
FHITB  DTKASnBB  :  TBIBD,  FOVBfH,  AND  SIXTH— BlOa  STATB  OF  CTTILIBATIOK— HBBAOMQ- 

FOLin  DTB Asnn :  nixth  abd  tbbth — thbban  kibodox  :  xutbbth  abd  twblfth  dt- 

BASIIBB— nrVASZOB  OF  THB  SHBPHBBDS— XOBVMBKTS  OF  THB  BABLT  PHARAOHS— FTBAHIM 
ABD  TOMBS — XGTPTIAB  BBUBF  OOBOEBBIBO  THB  DBAD— -DBBOBIPllOB  OF  THB  FTBABIOa. 

Of  the  two  r^ons  in  which  the  race  of  Ham  foimded  the 
earlicBt  known  kingdoms  and  made  the  first  advances  in  learning 
aad  dvilization,  namely,  the  vallej  of  the  Nile  and  that  of  the 
ISgris  and  the  Euphrates,  we  must  allow  Egypt  the  precedence  in 
antiquity.  The  mere  claim  of  the  people  to  be  the  oldest  among 
mankind  is,  indeed,  of  little  more  value  than  the  strange  experi- 
ment of  Psammetichus  to  test  its  truth.  That  king  of  Egypt, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  caused  two  new-bom  children  to  be  brought 
up  in  a  hut,  upon  the  milk  of  goats,  with  no  other  attendant  than 
the  goatherd,  who  was  forbidden  to  utter  a  word  in  their  presence. 
When  they  had  passed  the  age  of  inarticulate  mutterings,  the 
herdsman  was  one  day  astonished  to  see  the  children  toddle  up 
to  him  crying  iekos.  But  when  this  had  happened  often,  and 
the  king  had  found  upon  inquiry  that  hekos  was  the  Phrygian 
for  iready  the  experiment  seemed  decisive.  That  the  Egyptians, 
upon  such  evidence  as  this,  yielded  the  honour  of  antiquity  to  the 
Phrygians,  would  have  been  altogether  incredible,  had  not  the 
historian  related  the  test  as  if  he  himself  believed  in  its  value. 
And  yet  we  can  hardly  tell,  in  this  and  other  instances,  how  much 
fily  humour  is  hidden  imder  the  quiet  gravity  of  Herodotus. 

Very  different  is  the  real  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
nation,  its  government,  and  its  civilization.    While  the  sacred 
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record  of  the  primeyal  peopling  of  the  earth  represents  the  names 
of  all  other  conntries  as  derived  from  the  descendants  of  Noah's 
sons,  Egypt  bore  the  name  of  one  of  those  sons  themsdves.  It 
is  true  that  Mizraim,  the  Scriptnral  name  of  the  coimtryy  is  that 
only  of  a  son  of  Ham,  and  not  the  eldest,  and  that  the  description 
of  Egypt  as  "  the  land  of  Ham/'  does  not  necessarily  imply  more 
than  a  remote  deriration  of  its  people.  Bnt  the  case  is  mnch 
stronger  when  we  find  that  the  native  name  of  the  country  was 
that  of  the  patriarch  himself.  The  name  ELem  by  which  Egypt 
is  denoted  on  its  monuments,  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Ham  (or 
rather  Cham),  and  has  a  kindred  signification.  The  Egyptian 
word  gives  the  phonetic  value  of  the  hieroglyphic  sign  for  the 
country,  the  crocodile's  tail,  which  varies  in  colour  from  slate  to 
reddish  brown.  The  Hebrew,  derived  fix)m  a  root  signifying 
^^  heat,"  fitly  describes  the  ancestors  of  the  dark  races,  like  the 
Greek  Ethiopian ;  while  the  same  word  in  the  cognate  Arabic, 
denotes  "fetid  black  mud,"  such  as  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
In  Arabic,  too,  we  see  the  link  between  the  two  names,  Khem 
and  Mizraim,  for  miw  also  signifies  "  red  mud,"  and  hence  the 
colour  of  red  and  reddish  brown.  To  this  day  Misr  is  used  as  a 
name  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  and  it  has  been  found  on  an  ancient 
Assyrian  inscription.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the  Semitic  equiv- 
alent to  the  Hamitic  Chem,  a  name  of  prophetic  signification,  like 
those  of  Noah,  Japheth,  and  probably  Shem.  The  Hebrew  sin- 
gular Mazor,  which  is  sometimes  found,  may  perhaps  even  be 
regarded  as  the  personal  name  of  Ham  in  the  Semitic  dialects. 
The  dual  form,  Mizraim,  which  is  much  more  common,  points  to 
the  twofold  division  of  the  country  into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Another  biblical  name  is  Bahab  {thajmnid). 

The  conclusion,  that  Egypt  was  the  chief  primeval  seat  of 
the  race  of  Ham,  seems  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  biblical 
genealogy,  which  makes  Mizraim  only  the  second  son  of  Ham, 
and  Cush  the  eldest.  Accordingly  some  ethnologists  seek  for  the 
primitive  seats  of  the  Hamite  race,  not  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
itself,  but  in  the  hills  about  its  upper  course,  the  Cush  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Ethiopia  above  Egy^t  of  the  Gredcs,  whence  they 
suppose  that  one  stream  of  popidation  descended  the  Nile  to 
Egypt,  while  another  moved  eastward  across  Arabia  into  Chal- 
dffia.  But  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  original  settiers,  who 
descended  from  the  common  centre  in  Armenia,  must  have 
ascended  the  Nile  to  reach  Ethiopia,  unless  they  came  by  the 
opposite  route  from  Chaldsea,  which  is  most  improbable.    Nor 
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does  it  seem  nnlikelj  that  migratioiis  may  hare  taken  place  both 
np  and  down  the  Tidley  of  the  Nile,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  tide  of  conquest  in  historic  times.  It  wonld  appear 
that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  existing  Egyptians  were  fitly  repre- 
sented as  standing  in  a  secondary  relation  to  the  founder  of  their 
race,  while  the  older  Cnshite  population  of  the  country  had  re- 
ceded further  to  the  south. 

The  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Egypt  adds  probability 
to  these  claims  of  high  antiquity.  Consisting  reaUy  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  shut  in  by  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Libya  on  the 
east  and  west,  It  lay  open  on  the  north  alone  to  the  great  stream 
of  immigration  from  the  Armenian  highlands  through  Syria  and 
Palestine.  When  the  ralley  of  the  Nile  and  the  highlands  about 
its  upper  course  were  once  peopled  with  kindred  races,  the  in- 
trosion  of  foreign  elements  became  very  difficult.  The  country 
was  subjugated  by  Ethiopian  conquerors ;  but  these  were  allied  to 
the  Egyptians  in  race,  manners,  and  religion.  A  Semitic  race, 
the  Shepherd  Ejngs,  at  one  time  overran  Egypt ;  but  they  were 
expelled.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  never  sue- 
ee^ed  in  permanently  subduing  their  rivals  on  the  Nile.  Even 
when  the  people  yielded  to  a  Persian  conqueror,  their  ancient 
character  remained  almost  unchanged.  Commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks  was  as  slow  in  its  influence  as  European  dealings 
with  China  in  our  own  time.  No  permanent  change  was  effected 
till  the  conquests  of  Alexander  led  to  a  Greek  colonization  of  the 
country;  and  even  then  the  Ptolemies  conformed  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  their  subjects,  to  which 
Christianity  alone  had  power  to  give  the  final  death-blow. 

The  language  of  ancient  Egypt  also  bears  marks  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  It  has  the  agglutinative  and  monosyllabic  structure 
of  the  Turanian  dialects.  It  exhibits  points  of  affinity  with  the 
Chinese  as  well  as  the  Nigritian  dialects,  and  it  partakes  of  a 
Semitic  character,  especially  in  its  pronouns  and  its  grammatical 
oonstnictions.  This  evidence  agrees  with  the  physical  qualities, 
the  habits,  and  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  place 
them  as  a  link  between  the  Semitic  and  Nigritian  races.  Their 
reddish  colour  distinguished  them  both  from  the  white  Caucasian 
and  black  Negro  races,  while  the  thick  lips  and  elongated  eye 
connect  them  with  the  Nubians  of  Ethiopia.  To  the  contem- 
plative and  religious  nature  of  the  Asiatic,  they  added  the  de- 
graded fetishism  of  the  African  race,  in  their  elaborate  system  of 
animal  worship.    Their  frugal  habits  were  marred  by  occasional 
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^nzniy  and  the  groflsest  senstiiilitj.  Their  patriotiBm  was  mingled 
with  the  greatest  prejudice  against  foreigners,  thongh  they  treated 
them  with  hospitality.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
is  the  division  of  the  people  into  c€utee^  that  is,  classes  devoted 
to  particular  occupations,  and  kept  distinct  from  each  other  in 
blood.*  This  institution  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  mixed  popula- 
tion, in  which  one  people  has  been  overpowered  by  another,  the 
conquerors  fonning  the  higher  castes.  These  are  always,  as  in 
ancient  Egypt,  the  priests  and  warriors,  the  former  generally 
preserving  the  ascendency  over  the  latter  which  intellect  gives. 
The  king  belonged  to  both  castes,  being  the  chief  priest  as  well 
as  the  civil  ruler  of  the  nation.  His  authority  was  limited,  not 
only  by  the  laws,  but  by  the  minute  regulations  for  his  life  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  priests.  His  power  in  war  depended  on 
his  gratifying  the  soldiers.  These  relations  provoked,  of  course, 
jealousies  and  collisions,  which  may  often  be  traced  in  the  history 
of  Egypt.  The  whole  land  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king  and 
these  two  castes,  the  priests  having  the  sacred  domains,  and  the 
soldiers  certain  estates  free  from  taxes.  The  agriculturists,  who 
formed  the  next  class,  seem  to  have  held  their  land  chiefly  under 
the  king,  to  whom  they  paid  a  tithe,  which  was  doubled  by  the 
policy  of  Joseph  during  the  great  famincf  The  artizans  came 
next ;  and  last  the  shepherds,  who  were  an  ^^  abomination,"  like 
the  pariahs  of  India.  The  minute  details  given  by  Herodotoa 
are  very  uncertain.  The  higher  castes  were  undoubtedly  of  the 
Caucasian  race ;  the  lower  were  a  mixed  population  cldefly  of 
the  ISTigritian  type. 

The  mixed  character  of  the  people  joined  with  the  peculiar 
position  of  their  country  to  make  the  ancients  doubt  whether 
Egypt  belonged  to  Africa  or  Asia.  It  was,  in  fact,  locally  Afri- 
can, but  Asiatic  in  its  social  aflinities  and  its  political  relations. 
Far  more  important  than  such  technical  divisions  is  its  physical 
connexion  with  the  surrounding  region.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  Nile  valley,  as  a  depression  in  the  great  desert  zone  which 
stretches  from  the  Atiantic  coast  of  Africa  nearly  to  the  shores 
of  the  Yellow  Sea,  a  depression  much  shallower  than  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  narrower  than  Mesopotamia.    This  valley  is  divided 

*  This,  of  ooanei  only  applies  to  the  pure  castes. 

f  Genesis  zlvii.  The  lands  of  the  priests  were  exempt  from  this  charge  and 
acknowledgment  of  royal  ownership ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  those  of  the  soldiers.  At 
a  much  kter  period,  Herodotus  tells  us  of  an  attempt  to  oonfiaoate  them  by  the  sap. 
posed  priest-king  Sethoe. 
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from  the  surrounding  deserts  by  ranges  of  hills  on  the  east  and 
the  west;  but  these  alone  would  be  a  feeble  barrier  against 
the  sands.  It  is  the  fertilizing  flood  of  the  Nile  that  makes 
the  distinction  between  Egypt  and  the  deserts  on  either  side. 
The  "Abyss  of  Waters"  (for  so  the  Egyptians  called  it), 
whose  sonrce  was  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  ancient 
world, — a  problem  which  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies,  and  Ccdsars 
sought  in  Tain  to  solve, — ^has  at  last  been  seen  by  our  coun- 
trymen Speke  and  Grant,  issuing  from  the  great  lake,  called 
Yietoria  Nyanza,  just  under  the  equator,  and  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  table-land  of  Central  Africa.  Its  course  of  al- 
most 3000  miles  to  the  Mediterranean  is  so  nearly  due  north, 
that  the  meridian  of  SO  degrees  E.  longitude,  which  cuts  across 
its  western  moudi,  is  very  near  its  cidef  bend  above  the  20th 
parallel  of  latitude,  grazes  its  first  bend  below  the  10th  parallel, 
and  passes  but  little  to  the  west  of  the  Lake  Victoria  Kyanza 
itself. 

This  main  stream,  fed  from  other  great  lakes  in  the  same 
swampy  table-land,  and  enlarged  by  numerous  tributaries,  of 
which  the  chief  is  the  Bah/r^OhaaaL  from  the  west,  flows  in  its 
northern  course  over  about  16  degrees  of  latitude  (more  than  1000 
miles,  including  windings),  to  the  modern  city  of  ELartoum.  Here 
it  receives  the  first  of  the  two  great  rivers  which  drain  the  high- 
lands of  Abyssinia,  the  Astapus  and  Astaboras  of  the  ancients, 
the  latter,  which  is  still  called  Atbara,  joining  it  about  170  miles 
lower.  While  all  three  branches  contributed  to  the  inundation  of 
the  lower  Nile,  under  the  joint  operation  of  the  equatorial  summer 
rains  and  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows,  it  is  to  the  Abyssi- 
nian confluents  that  the*  flood  owes  its  fertilizing  power.  The 
Astapus  especially  brings  down  such  a  vast  amount  of  soil  and 
decayed  v^etable  matter,  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Blue  River  {Bahr^Azrek^  in  Arabic);  and  the  contrast  it 
presents  at  Khartoum  to  the  dear  water  of  the  main  stream  has 
given  to  the  latter  the  title  of  White  Eiver  {Bah/MHrAhiad),^ 
There  is,  however,  no  proper  ground  for  the  question  which  of 
these  rivers  is  the  true  Kile.  Though,  in  the  season  of  flood, 
the  Blue  River  pours  down  the  larger  volume  of  water,  in  the 
dry  season  it  often  dwindles  to  an  insiguificant  and  fordable 
stream ;  and  the  Astaboras  is  very  much  smaller.  The  great  plain 

*  The  tuMneflB  which  affects  the  whole  riyer  below  the  confluence,  is  the  orighi 
of  ilB  ciuef  name  in  Hebrew  {Shihor,  L  e.  the  Uaek  river). 
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endoBed  between  these  two  riven  and  the  Nile  fonns  tlie  ^^  ifiland 
of  Meroo  "  of  the  ancients,  the  seat  of  a  great  Onshite  kingdom, 
which  riyalled  that  of  Egypt  Below  the  Atbara  the  Nile  com- 
pletes the  second  half  of  its  conrse  without  receiving  a  single 
tributary.  In  Kiibia,  where  it  makes  its  greatest  bend,  it  fallfi 
over  a  series  of  rocky  shelves,  forming  rapids,  which  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Cataracts.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
are  five  in  number,  and  the  lowest,  which  is  called  the  First, 
reckoning  up  the  stream,  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt.  It  lies  so  little  north  of  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  that  at  8yene  (Asscmari)  just  below  it,  Herodotus  was 
told  that  the  sun  was  reflected  vertically  in  a  well  at  the  sunmi«* 
solstice;  but  this  is  not  literally  true.  From  Syene  the  Nile 
flows  between  high  banks  of  mud,  in  the  valley  bounded  by  the 
hills  already  mentioned,  the  plain  between  them  having  an  average 
width  of  about  seven  miles,  till  it  passes  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids, 
in  about  30°  N.  latitude.  Here  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
enclose  the  great  alluvial  plain  called  the  Delta,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  that  letter  (  A),  a  term  which  geographers  have  extended 
to  similar  formations  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  general.  In 
ancient  times  the  river  flowed  through  the  Delta  in  seven  channels, 
five  of  which,  Herodotus  tells  us,  were  natural,  while  two  were 
artificial.  These  two,  which  formed  the  extreme  branches  to  the 
east  and  west,  are  now  the  only  mouths.  The  valley  of  the  river 
may  be  compared  to  a  flower  with  a  branching  head  on  a  single 
long  stem,  or  to  a  serpent  with  several  heads,  a  likeness  which 
seems  to  be  intended  in  several  passages  of  Scripture.*  This  form 
has  given  rise,  from  time  immemorial,  to  that  subdivision  of  the 
country  into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,*  which  is  implied  in  the 
dual  name  of  Mizraim.  The  exact  point  of  division  was  above 
Memphis,  which  was  not  so  far  south  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta  as 
at  present.  The  subdivision  of  Upper  Egypt  into  the  Heptanomis 
(or  middle  Egypt),  and  the  Thebaid  (or  Upper  Egypt),  dates  firom 
the  early  Ceesars. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  this  is,  in 
fact,  physically  the  land  of  Egypt  Herodotus  records  an  oracle  of 
Ammon,  defining  Egypt  as  the  country  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  as 
far  south  as  the  first  cataract.  The  deserts  of  Libya  and  Arabia, 
and  even  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  river  on  eidier 
side,  are  most  properly  exclttded  by  this  definition;  for  their 

*  Faalm  Ixxiy.  18,  U;  Isiiah  zxriL  1,  U.  9;  Esakiel xxiz.  8,  zzxiL  S. 
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nomad  population  has  always  been  quite  distinct  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt.  It  is  solely  to  the  inundation,  and  to  the  soil  de- 
posited by  the  river,  that  ^ypt  owes  its  existence  as  a  habitable 
land,  for  rain  scarcely  ever  falls.  Beginning  to  rise  about  the 
summer  solstice,  and  overflowing  about  two  months  later,  the 
river  pouiB  its  turbid  red  waters  over  the  fields  through  innumer- 
able canals  and  cuttings  in  the  banks.  About  the  autumnal 
equinox  the  inundation  has  reached  its  height.  It  subsides  much 
more  slowly  than  it  rose,  leaving  a  deposit  of  rich  black 
mud,  upon  which  the  seed  is  sown  without  ploughing  or  any 
other  tillage.*  The  crops  thus  sown  about  a  month  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  are  reaped  after  the  vernal  equinox :  flax  and 
barley  being  the  earliest,  wheat  and  lye  later.f  When  the  inun- 
dation falls  short  of  the  average  height  by  only  a  few  inches,  large 
portions  of  the  country  are  consigned  to  sterility  and  famine ; 
while  an  unusual  rise  may  devastate  whole  districts.:^  Parallel 
to  the  river,  on  its  west  side,  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  six 
miles,  the  canal  called  in  its  lower  part  JowpK%  Rvoer  {Bdhr- 
TouMOuf)^  runs  from  a  point  above  Abydos  to  the  Oanopic  (the 
western)  branch  of  the  river,  with  which  it  has  several  other 
points  of  connexion.  Near  the  ancient  Heradeopolis  a  branch 
goes  off  to  the  great  lake  of  Moeris  (JSirhe^-d-Keraum)^  a  natural 
lake,  though  the  works  of  the  Egyptian  kings  upon  it  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  inimdation,  gained  them  the  credit  of  its  formation. 
With  good  reason,  therefore,  the  Egyptians  called  their  land 
the  gift  of  the  river.  The  average  rate  of  the  addition  made  to 
the  soil  is  about  4^  inches  in  a  century.  Assuming  that  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  was  once  a  rocky  chasm,  like  the  bed  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  that  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Delta  was  an  estu- 
ary, many  writers,  from  Herodotus  downwards,  have  tried  to  cal- 
culate the  long  ages  during  which  the  Nile  has  been  filling  up 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  projecting  the  Delta  into  the  sea. 
But  they  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  alluvium  is  only  a  super- 
ficial deposit,  under  which  we  soon  come  to  the  rocks,  which  are 
limestone  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Thebaid,  where  the  sub- 
jacent sandstone  appears  above  the  surface,  followed  by  breccia 

*  The  plough  was,  howerer,  used  where  the  soil  requbed  it,  and  all  the  prooeeses 
of  •gricottare  are  seen  on  the  monnments. 

f  Bsoduix. 

X  An  example  oocuts  at  the  rery  moment  of  writing  this  passage,  in  the  antamn 
«f  1868,  when  an  exoessiTe  inimdation  lias  done  great  damage. 

§  Tlie  name  is  derived,  not  from  the  patriardi,  bat  from  an  Arab  raler  who 
hnprored  the  canaL    Its  origin  is  unknown. 
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and  varions  primitiTe  rocks,  till  at  Sjene  we  reach  the  granite 
which  was  naed  for  the  chief  colossal  statues.  The  actual  rise  of 
the  soil,  as  measured  by  its  accumulation  around  ancient  monu- 
ments, has  been  estimated,  near  the  first  cataract,  at  about  nine 
feet  in  1700  years,  at  Thebes  about  seven,  and  less  still  in  Lower 
Egypt ;  while  at  the  mouths  of  the  river,  where,  according  to 
the  theories  above  noticed,  the  land  should  be  constantly  ad- 
vancing into  the  sea,  no  increase  is  perceptible.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  the  underlying  rocks  are  gradually  subsiding,  while 
those  above  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea  are  rising. 

The  country  thus  defined  as  watered  by  the  Nile,  lies  between 
W  V  and  31°  87'  of  N.  latitude,  and  between  27°  13'  and  84°  12^ 
of  E.  longitude.  Its  length,  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  up  to 
the  first  cataract,  is  about  500  miles,  its  breadth  in  the  valley 
averages  about  seven ;  but  the  coast-line  of  the  Delta,  though  its 
boundaries  are  somewhat  indefinite,  exteuds  over  about  250 
miles.*  The  whole  area  is  about  115,000  ge(^aphical  square 
miles,  of  which  about  9600  are  within  reach  of  the  fertilizing  in- 
undation, and  5600  are  under  cultivation.  But  in  ancient  timea 
this  area  was  greatly  extended  by  a  complete  system  of  irriga- 
tion. Only  second  in  importance  to  the  fertilizing  power  of  the 
river  was  the  abundance  of  its  fish,  which  were  carefully  pre- 
served in  great  ponds,  connected  with  the  river  by  conduits ;  but 
these  wor]^  have  also  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  fisheries  have 
dwindled  away  as  was  predicted  by  Isaiah  (xix.  8, 10).  Nor  has 
his  prophecy  been  less  literally  fidfiUed  in  the  comparative  dis- 
appearance, except  in  the  manges  of  the  Delta,  of  the  abundant 
vegetation  of  the  river,  the  reeds  that  fringed  its  banks,  and  the 
lotus  and  other  beautiful  water-plants  that  fioated  on  its  surface. 
The  famous  papyrus,  especially,  after  serving  the  old  inhabitants 
for  innumerable  uses,  including  boat-building,  and  having  fur- 
nished both  to  them  and  the  Ptolemies  that  great  material  of  ht- 
erature,  which  still  gives  its  name  to  a  different  substance,  is  now 
almost  extinct  The  land  abounded  with  gardens,  or  orchards,  and 
vineyards ;  and  we  still  see  on  the  monuments  all  the  processes  of 
gathering  the  fruit  and  making  the  wine.  The  ^^  cucumbers,  mel- 
ons, leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,"  for  which  the  Israelites  longed  in 

*  In  political  geography,  Egypt  had  a  far  wider  extent,  including  the  Arabian 
Desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  much  of  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  West  The  three  chief 
OiMfl  of  the  later  were  oocapied  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  of  Ammon  in  particular 
(now  the  OoHtof  8iwah)j  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  great  national  deity 
from  whom  it  talces  its  name. 
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the  wildemesB,  were  but  a  few  of  the  esculent  vegetables  and  herbs 
of  Egypt  Its  cereal  products  hare  made  it  a  chief  granary  of 
the  world,  ever  since  the  days  when  Abraham  took  refdge  in  it 
from  fiunine,  and  Jacob  heard  that  there  was  com  in  Egypt. 

To  this  exuberant  fertility  Egypt  added  the  advantage  of  a 
position  at  the  very  confluence  of  the  great  lines  of  traffic  between 
the  east  and  the  west,  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez  on  the  land,  and  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Seas  on  the  water.  Long  after  the 
^ories  of  its  old  monarchy  had  decayed  under  the  domination  of 
Persia,  Alexander  saw  this  vast  advantage,  and  fixed  the  commer- 
cial capital  of  his  empire  at  Alexandria.  And,  in  our  own  times, 
though  the  stream  of  oriental  commerce  has  long  been  diverted 
into  the  route  round  the  Oape,  the  command  of  the  shorter  tran- 
Ai  Arough  Egypt  has  risen  to  a  political  question  of  the  first 
magnitude.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  defensible  position 
of  Egypt.  On  the  side  where  it  lay  most  open  to  the  upper  val- 
ley of  die  Nile,  security  was  obtained  by  conquest,  and  Uie  part 
ci  Ethiopia  immediately  to  the  south  was  almost  always  a  de- 
pendenqr  of  Egypt,  governed  by  a  viceroy  with  the  title  of  the 
"Prince  of  Kesh  (Oush)."  There  were,  however,  times  when  the 
rivsl  kings  of  Heroe,  still  further  to  the  south,  obtained  the 
mastery  cdf  Upper  Egypt ;  but  their  rule  was  rather  a  change  of 
dynasty,  than  a  foreign  conquest.  The  wild  tribes  of  the  deserts 
which  isolated  Egypt  on  the  west  are  constantly  seen  on  the 
monuments  either  as  captives,  tributaries,  or  mercenaries.  From 
the  like  evidence  we  learn  that  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  reached 
as  far  as  the  negro  tribes,  but  probably  only  in  the  form  of  preda- 
tory incursions  to  obtain  slaves.  The  Arabian  tribes  of  the 
eastern  deserts  appear  to  have  generally  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence ;  bnt  ihe  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  belonged  to  the 
Idngs  of  the  Eourth,  Sixth,  and  later  Dynasties,  who  engraved 
records  of  their  Asiatic  conquests  on  its  rocks.  Foreigners  not 
within  the  reach  of  conquest  were  treated  upon  a  jealous  system 
q{  ezduBion,  and  it  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  they  were  al« 
lowed  a  single  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  Even  when  hospitably 
received,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  they  were  only  permitted 
to  settle  in  a  border  district  This  exdusiveness  arose  partly  from 
a  repugnance  towards  other  races,  and  partly  from  the  resolution 
to  preserve  die  national  character  and  habits  unoontaminated. 

Egypt  already  possessed  a  powerftQ  and  wealthy  court  when 
Abram  was  driven  into  the  land  by  a  famine  in  Oanaan.  But  the 
origin  of  that  monarchy,  and  of  tiie  elaborate  system  of  civiliza- 
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tion^  religion,  and  gOTemmeat,  that  flouriahed  under  it,  is  lost  in 
the  fordiest  remoteness  of  antiquity.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  the  Scriptural  evidence,  from  which  we  learn  little 
more  than  that  the  original  Egyptians,  the  people  of  Mizraim, 
were  one  of  the  oldest  Hamitic  races,  and  closely  kindred  to  the 
Onshites  of  Ethiopia.  The  theory,  started  by  Diodorus  Sicnlns, 
and  recently  maintained  by  Heeren,  that  the  course  of  civiliza- 
tion was  down  the  Nile,  from  Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  is  now  de- 
servedly rejected.  The  monuments  of  Nubia,  instead  of  being 
the  first  rude  efforts  of  the  art  afterwards  developed  in  I^^t, 
are  the  debased  products  of  that  art  in  its  decline.  The  thorough 
domination  of  the  priestly  caste  in  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  which 
is  cited  as  the  original  type  of  Egyptian  institutions,  admits  of 
another  explanation. 

The  materials  for  the  most  ancient  history  of  Egypt  are :  first, 
the  narratives  in  the  books  of  Geonesis  and  Exodus ;  next,  the  in- 
formation obtained  in  the  country  by  the  Greek  travellers  and 
historians, —  Herodotus  in  the  fifth  century  b.o.,  and  Biodorns 
Siculus  in  the  first,  with  many  notices  in  the  other  classical 
writers.  Bat  in  addition  to  these  foreign  testimonicB,  we  have  a 
lai^e  body  of  native  sources  of  information.  These  are  of  two 
kinds, — ^written  documents  and  inscribed  monuments.  Of  the  for- 
mer, we  have  now  chiefly  secondary,  but  still  invaluable  records ; 
the  latter  stand  where  they  were  first  engraved,  the  materials  for 
a  harvest  of  which  we  have  only  reaped  the  first-froits.  While 
the  invention  of  the  title  ^^  Egyptologers  "  proves  the  importance 
of  this  field  of  study,  it  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  obscrv^e  how 
few  positive  results  have  been  gained  by  their  labours  since  the 
great  discovery  by  which  Ghampollion  and  Young  made  hiero- 
glyphics legible ;  but  it  is  no  smsdl  gain  to  have  obtained  the  key. 
And  even  if  further  researches  should  disappoint  our  hopes,  there 
remains  a  mass  of  records  which  it  needs  no  learning  to  decipher ; 
the  pictures  of  wars,  conquests,  and  public  ceremonials,  of  agri- 
culture, industry  and  domestic  life,  which  are  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  names  and  dates  of  kings  and  dynasties. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  more  than  the  briefest  description 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  other  forms  of  writii^,  in 
which,  as  also  in  the  cmieiform  inscriptions,  we  clearly  trace  the 
successive  stages  in  the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing.  Three 
forms  of  writing  are  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  pa- 
pyri. The  first  are  the  Mierogh/phieB  (i.e.  Mcred  engrcmngi)^  so 
called  from  an  idea,  not  strictty  correct,  that  the  knowledge 
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of  tiiem  was  confined  to  the  priests.  The  hieroglyphic  characters 
are  pictores  of  objects  separately  and  distinctly  defined ;  and 
representing,  in  their  various  uses,  the  earliest  stages  in  the  in* 
vention  of  writing.  As  symhoUy  they  are  nsed  in  three  ways : 
fiist,  in  direct  imitation,  as  when  a  circle  is  put  for  the  wn^  a 
crescent  for  the  tnoon,^  a  male  figure  for  man,  a  female  figure  for 
vDoman^  and  the  two  together  for  mcuMnd;  these  figures  are 
called  '^  iconographic  "  or  ^^  ideographic."  Their  second  use  is 
^^  anaglyphic  "  or  *^  tropical,"  in  which  the  meaning  is  conreyed 
figuratively,  as  a  2^^  m  a  trap  for  deceit,  a  youth  with  a  finger  to 
hia  mouth  for  an  infant.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  aHlegariodl  or 
enigmatic  form,  in  which  the  object  intended  to  be  expressed  is 
represented  by  another  which  is  used  as  its  conventional  emblem ; 
as  two  water-plants  of  slightly  different  forms  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  But  the  hieroglyphics  are  also  used  as  ^^  Eyrio- 
logie,"  or  phonetic  signs,  the  initial  letters  of  their  primitive 
meanings  standing  for  those  of  other  words,  and  for  the  words 
lliemselves,  having  the  same  initials.  This  is  the  second  stage  in 
the  invention  of  writing ;  but  the*  signs  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached  the  last,  or  alphabetic  stage. 

The  second  form  of  writing  was  the  "  Hieratic,"  in  which  the 
hieroglyphic  symbols  become  characters  in  a  sort  of  running  hand, 
with  only  a  distant  resemblance  to  their  original  form.  This  form 
of  writing -was  really,  as  its  name  implies,  confined  to  the  priests, 
in  whose  hands  it  became  so  conventional,  that  the  characters  often 
bear  less  resemblanee  to  the  original  objects  than  in  the  third 
form.    Most  of  the  existing  papyri  are  written  in  this  character. 

The  third  form  is  the  '<  Demotic  "  {popular)  or  <'  Enchorial " 
(fifths  cauniry\  in  which  the  language  of  the  common  people 
was  written.  It  was,  except  in  the  few  cases  just  noticed,  a  still 
more  cursive  modification  of  the  hieroglyphics  than  in  the  hieratic 
writing.  It  was  used  for  records  of  civil  transactions  during  the 
FUdemaic  period,  and  continued  in  use  to  the  third  or  fourth 
centnry  of  our  era. 

The  existence  of  a  trilingual  inscription  in  hieroglyphical, 
enchorial,  and  Greek  characters — ^bdng  a  decree  of  the  priests  of 
Memphis  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  Y .,  Epiphanes  (about  b.o.  196) — 
on  the  celebrated  ^^  Bosetta  Stone,"  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
gave  the  due  by  which  Young  and  GhampoUion  were  guided  in- 
d^endently  to  the  principles  of  hieroglyphic  interpretation ;  a 
discovery  which  has  opened  up  to  us  the  contemporary  records 
of  every  period  of  Egypt's  history. 
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Among  the  hieroglyphic  signB  on  monnments  of  a  date  sap- 
poeed  to  exceed  200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  are  those  for 
the  papyms  and  the  pen  and  ink,  proving  that  writing,  already 
employed  in  the  form  of  engraving  npon  stone,  had  now  reached 
a  fonn  fit  for  the  multiplication  of  books.  We  are  assured  by 
Diodoms  Siculns  that  the  Egyptian  priests  had  preserved  the 
records  of  all  their  kings  from  the  earliest  ages,  not  merely  in  the 
form  of  dry  annals,  but  with  descriptions  of  their  personal  charac- 
ters and  exploits ;  and  Herodotus  says  that  the  priests  showed 
him  a  papyrus  with  the  names  of  380  kings  from  Menes  to 
Moeris ;  we  know  too  that  their  great  temples  had  libraries  of 
sacred  books.  Of  such  records  we  have  still  a  specimen  in  the 
form  of  a  hieratic  papyrus,  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Turin.*  Many  portions  of  the  ^  Ritual  of  the  Dead  ^ 
and  other  sacred  books  on  papyrus  are  in  the  British  Musemn. 
When  the  mass  of  these  records  themselves  was  lost  we  cannot 
tell,  but  they  were  doubtless  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's conquest,  and  furnished  materials  for  the  works  which  were 
written  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  new  Greek  sovereigns  and 
the  pride  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  these  works  was  the  ^^  History  of  Egypt,"  by  Manetho,  a  priest 
of  Sebennytus,  under  Ptolemy  I.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  before  Clhrist.  Though  Manetho's  history  has  perished, 
like  the  sacred  books  from  which  he  compiled  it,  the  chronologers 
Eusebius  and  Julius  Africanus  have  preserved  his  list  of  the 
thirty  dynasties  who  reigned  in  Egypt.  This  list  has  been  con- 
firmed to  a  great  extent  by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  but  it 
has  been  greatly  interpolated,  and  even  if  these  corruptions  could 
be  removed,  great  difficulties  would  remain. 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
between  the  Egyptologers  and  their  opponents,  respecting  the 
historical  value  of  Manetho's  list.  FeelLig  unable  to  rejek;t  them 
altogether,  without  leaving  a  blank  in  the  place  of  that  veiy 
ancient  history  which  is  attested  both  by  Scripture  and  the  monu- 
ments, we  cannot  accept  the  dictum  of  the  one  party,  that  ^^  Egyp- 
tian history  begins  with  Psammetichus,"  however  we  may  bo 
staggered  by  the  assertion,  on  the  other  side,  that :  *^  Whereas, 
in  the  annals  of  other  ancient  nations  a  time  of  tradition  inter- 
venes between  that  of  myths  and  that  of  facts,  no  such  period 
of  transition  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  records,  where  we  find 

•  Bdited  in  fiMrimfle  bj  Sir  Gardner  Willdnaon,  London,  1S6L 
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pure  fiction  immediately  followed  by  accurate  history."  We 
prefer  to  give  the  history  as  told  by  the  ancient  authors  and  by 
the  most  diligent  modem  students  of  the  monuments,  leaving 
itB  value  to  be  settled  by  criticism,  based  on  more  extensive 
knowledge  than  we  have  yet  acquired.  The  statements  we  pro- 
ceed to  make  must  therefore  be  understood,  not  only  as  the  mere 
results  of  enquiries  too  elaborate  for  us  to  trouble  the  reader  with, 
but  as  results  that  only  express  a  certain  state  of  opinion,  which 
cannot  be  r^arded  as  placed  beyond  dispute.*  A  n^or  difficul- 
ty is  one  of  form.  We  scarcely  tread  on  safe  grotmd,  either  his- 
torical or  chronological,  till  the  accession  of  the  Eighteenth  Dy- 
nasty, under  whose  rule  Egypt  was  finally  united,  and  begai^the 
most  brilliant  period  of  her  history.  It  is  here  that  the  dynasties 
fiist  become  continuous.  To  suppose  them  so  from  the  b^in- 
ning,  would  place  their  commencement  as  early  as  b.o.  SOOO.  Not 
only  is  this  at  variance  with  the  monuments,  but  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  some  of  the  dynasties  were  contemporaneous ;  nay 
more,  it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  successive  kings  of  the 
same  dynasty  reigned  in  part  together.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
were  for  a  long  period  distinct  kingdoms ;  and  smaller  kingdoms 
existed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  capitals  at  This, 
Uemphis,  Elephantine,  Heracleopolis,  liiebes,  and  Xoi's.  Of 
the  seventeen  dynasties  that  occupied  this  interval  from  the  era 
of  Kenes,  the  following  table  exhibits  an  arrangement,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lane  in  1830,  approved  by  the  most  eminent  Egypto- 
logers, and  since  confirmed  in  many  points  by  the  monuments. 

Howevw  interesting  as  a  field  for  speculative  research,  the 
space  occupied  by  these  seventeen  dynasties  would  scarcely  daim 
the  notice  of  the  historian,  but  for  its  connexion  with  the  sacred 
histoiy,  and  for  those  wondrous  monuments  of  the  early  Pharaohs, 
the  Pyramids  at  Ghizeh  near  the  ancient  Memphis. 

The  traditional  history  of  Egypt,  which  we  read  in  Herodotus 
and  Diodoms,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  report,  by  truthful  en- 
qiiiren,  of  what  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  priests  to  tell  them,  al- 
lowance being  made  for  misunderstandings.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  priests  were  far  more  ready  to  amuse  the  eager  enquirer  with 
marvellous  tales,  than  to  communicate  the  contents  of  Iheir  sacred 
books.  These  were  first  unfolded  by  Manetho,  with  whose  records 
the  stories  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  can  seldom  be  brought 
into  agreement ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  is  almost 
always  in  confirmation  of  Manetho. 

*8ee  tether  «he  note  on  Sgyptitm  Ohnmolog^  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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All  agreed  in  representiiig  the  gods,  demigods,  heroes,  and 
manes  (or  souls  of  the  departed)  as  having  reigned  in  Egypt  for 
manj  ages  before  any  dynasty  of  mortals ;  Manetho  says  for 
25,900  years.  This  legend  seems  not  to  have  been  the  fruit 
merely  of  national  pride,  but  it  embodied  the  first  principles  of 
their  religions  faith.  They  referred  the  creation  and  gOTemment 
of  the  world  to  the  will  of  the  one  supreme  Gk)d,  of  whom  they 
pennitted  themselves  no  visible  representation,  symbol,  or  form 
of  worship,  but  adored  Him  "  in  silence."  But  the  infinitely 
varied  manifestations  of  this  one  divine  essence,  when  put  fordi 
m  action,  moral  and  intellectual  as  weU  as  material,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  distinct  deities.  Hence  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  em- 
braced names  and  forms,  in  which  nearly  every  other  people 
recognized  the  objects  of  their  own  religion,  from  the  Sabeeism 
of  the  Ohaldees  and  the  elemental  worship  of  the  Magians,  to  the 
degraded  Fetishism  of  the  Nigritian  races.  The  adoration  of 
the  h^venly  bodies,  the  deification  of  elemental  powers,  and 
the  elaborate  system  of  animal  worship,  seem  to  have  sprung 
alike  ftom  the  common  source  of  Pantheism.  How  far  these 
and  other  developments  of  that  first  principle  were  aided  by 
the  infiuence  of  other  nations,  we  need  not  stay  to  enquire; 
nor  can  we  attempt  a  complete  account  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
ligion.* 

First  of  the  divine  rulers  of  Egypt  was  placed  Ptah,  the  Cre- 
ator, the  personification  of  the  all-working  powers  of  fire,  and 
hence  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  their  Hephaestus,  the  Latin 
Ynlcan.  But  the  metaphysical  element,  which  accompanied  and 
perhaps  preceded  the  physical,  is  seen  in  the  constant  association 
of  the  symbol  of  Truth  with  this  deity.  The  next  who  reigned 
was  the  Smi  (Helios),  the  Egyptian  Ra,  whose  worship  was 
maintained  from  the  earliest  times  at  On  (Heliopolis)  in  Lower 
Igypt.  The  wife  of  Joseph  was  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  On. 
The  name  of  the  third  in  Manetho,  Agathodsemon,  points  to  an 
abstract  principle,  and  is  identified  by  Egyptologers  either  with 
flar-Hat  or  with  Num,  Nu,  or  Nef,  a  deity  whose  emblems  are 
the  boat  and  asp,  and  who  is  said  to  represent  the  vital  principle 
generated  from  the  waters.  The  fourth  is  Chronos  or  Saturn, 
8eb,  the  personification  of  Time,  who,  as  in  the  classical  my  tho- 

*  For  thifl^  and  aU  other  matters  &Ilixig  withm  the  province  of  the  national  anti- 
qoilieB)  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Tarions  modem  works  on  Egypt,  especially  thoee 
af  Sir  J.  Q.  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Poole's  artide  "  Egypt  **  in  the  ^ne^^pctdia  Briton^ 
«iea.  last  edition. 
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logies,  stands  between  the  elemental  and  creative  pow^s  and 
those  by  whom  the  world  is  governed.  These  latter  weare  the 
ohildren  of  Seb  and  Netpe  (Khea) ;  their  names  were  Osiris, 
Seth,  AroeiiSy  Isis,  and  Nepthjs.  The  conflict  of  good  and  evil, 
in  the  persons  of  Osiris  and  Seth  (Typhon),  fills  a  large  space  in 
the  later  Egyptian  mythology ;  bat  it  shonld  be  carefully  ob- 
served, that  Sin  was  not  necessarily  included  in  the  Evil  origin- 
ally typified  by  Typhon.  Thus,  in  the  list  of  the  divine  kings, 
Seb  is  succeeded  by  Osiris,  the  god  who  appeared  on  earth  in 
human  form,  to  miuiifest  and  work  all  good  for  men,  and,  hav- 
ing been  put  to  death  by  the  malice  of  the  evU  being,  was  raised 
again  to  Ufe,  and  became  the  judge  of  souls  in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave.  Osiris  and  his  wife  Isis  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  the  only  gods  worshipped  throughout  all  Egypt  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  usurper  l^T^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^™  Aaia 
by  Isis,  with  the  assistance  of  her  son  Horus,  the  seventh  of  these 
divine  rulers.  Horus,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Apollo, 
is  the  manifestation  of  his  father's  virtues  in  youthful  energy  and 
beauty,  who  restores  order  upon  the  earth,  and  begins  a  new  era 
of  truth  and  justice.  After  him  the  diffSsrent  lists  derived  from 
Manetho  give  different  names,  which  cannot  here  be  pursued  in 
detail;  and  the  whole  series  of  divine  dynasties  ends  with  a 
second  Horus.  In  some  forms  of  the  mythology  the  first  Horns 
is  the  brother,  the  second  the  son  of  Osiris.  This  outline  will 
fuflSciently  show  that  in  the  succession  of  divine  rulers  we  have 
an  embodiment  of  the  Egyptian  belief  concerning  the  primeval 
order  of  creation  and  providence. 

All  the  authorities  are  agreed  in  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
Mrtt  Dynasty  of  mortals,  Menes,  or  Men,  as  his  name  is  read 
in  the  Turm  papyrus,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
in  the  hieratic  character.  His  name  is  also  found  in  hiero- 
glyphics, in  the  form  Menee,  in  the  Bameseum  at  El-Eumeh. 
Herodotus  affects  to  give  particulars  of  his  works :  the  dyke  that 
protected  Memphis  from  tlie  inundation,  and  the  change  of  the 
course  of  the  Nile  from  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  hills  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley.  But  how  much  of  the  mythical  element  waa 
mingled  with  the  traditions  of  that  remote  period  is  shown  by  the 
historian's  assertion,  that  all  Egypt,  except  the  Thebaic  nome, 
was  then  a  marsh,  from  which  he  proceeds  to  calculate  the  my- 
riads of  years  required  for  the  deposit  of  the  Delta.  The  very 
name  of  Menes  suggests  a  mythical  impersonation  of  the  human 
race«  like  the  Indian  Menu,  the  Greek  Minyas  and  Minos«  the 
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Etniscaii  Menerfii,  and  the  German  Mannna.  Other  traditiona 
state  that  Menes  built  the  graat  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis, 
that  he  ext^ided  his  conquests  into  Ethiopia,  and  was  killed  by  a 
hippopotamus,  and  that  his  memory  was  devoted  to  a  cnrse  be- 
cause  he  induced  the  Egyptians  to  change  their  earlier  and  simpler 
mode  of  life.  Amidst  these  legends  we  can  trace  as  a  clear  fact 
the  great  antiquity  of  Memphis  as  the  seat  of  the  earliest  Egyp- 
tian monarchy ;  while  the  derivation  of  Menes  from  This  (the 
later  Abydos)  in  the  Thebaid,  accoxmtB  for  the  precedence  always 
given  to  Upper  Egypt  on  the  monnments.*  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  an  older  mon^^chy  even  than  that  of  Memphis  flourished  in 
Upper  Egypt,  with  its  capital  at  This.  But  no  monuments  re- 
main at  This ;  and  those  of  Memphis  are  older  than  any  at 
Thebes.  Neither  Menes,  nor  his  successors  of  the  First  Dynasty, 
have  left  any  monnments,  but  his  name  appears  on  those  of  a 
nmch  later  date.  Of  his  successors  of  the  First  Dynasty,  who 
were  seven  in  number,  the  monuments  bear  no  record.  One  of 
them,  Athothis,  will  claim  notice  again  presently. 

13ie  Second  Dyncuiy  consisted  of  nine  Thinite  kings,  according 
to  Manetho,  who  assigns  it  a  duration  of  800  years.  The  monu- 
ments appear  to  show  that  it  lasted  nearly  four  centuries,  and  was 
finally  overthrown,  with  the  Memphite  Dynasty,  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  abont  b.  o.  3080.  The  Thinite  kingdom 
had  probably  been  long  before  eclipsed  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  Memphian  kings.  Under  the  second  king,  Manetho  places 
&e  deification  of  the  bulls.  Apis  at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis  at 
HeBopoliB,  and  of  the  goat  Mendes  at  the  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  Bucceasion  of  women  to  the  throne  is  said  to  have  been  made 
legal  under  his  successor.  This  usage  seems  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Nigritian  races.  Among  the  early  sovereigns 
was  the  celebrated  queen  Nitociis  (Neitakri),  whose  cruel  re* 
venge  of  her  brother's  murder  is  related  by  Herodotus.  She  is 
the  last  of  Manetho's  Sixth  Dynasty.  Another  Nitocris,  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  waa  about  contemporary  with  the  Baby- 
bnian  qneen  of  the  same  name. 

The  TMad^  Iburthy  and  Siasth  Dyncu^iea  of  Memphite  kings 
seem  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  First  and  Second  of 
Thiuites,  as  represented  above  in  Mr.  Lane's  table.  Egyptolo- 
gers hold  the  third  to  have  been  a  dynasty  established  by  t^e  Thi- 
nite kings  at  thenr  newly  founded  city  of  Memphis,  the  first  king, 
ITekherophis,  beii^  contemporary  with  M(mes.    His  successor, 

^  Some  make  Menes  a  Theban. 
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ToeortihiiBy  is  actnallj  identified  with  AthotiiiB,  the  flon  of  Menes, 
by  the  common  character  of  great  medical  knowledge,  and  being 
the  first  who  built  with  hewn  stone,  in  erecting  the  palace  at 
Memphis.  A  revolt  of  the  Libyans,  and  their  submission  through 
terror  at  a  sudden  increase  of  the  moon,  is  placed  by  Manetho  in 
the  reign  of  Kekherophis. 

The  eight  Memphite  kings  of  the  JFourth  Dynasty  hare  left 
their  own  wonderful  monuments  in  the  pyramids  of  Gldzeh.  Nor 
are  these  their  only  records.  ''  Not  only  does  the  construction  of 
the  pyramids,  but  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  sculptured  tombs  of 
this  epoch,  show  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  same  habits  and  arts 
as  in  after  times ;  and  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 
written  in  the  cursive  character  on  the  stones  before  they  were 
taken  ftom  the  quarry,  prove  that  writing  had  been  long  in  use." 
^^  In  the  tombs  of  the  Pyramid-period  are  represented  the  same 
fowling  and  fishing  scenes ;  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  wild  animals 
of  the  deserts ;  the  scribes  using  the  same  kind  of  reed  for  wri- 
ting on  the  papyrus  an  inventory  of  the  estate,  which  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  owner ;  the  same  boats,  though  rigged  with  a 
double  mast,  instead  of  the  single  one  of  later  times ;  the  same 
mode  of  preparing  for  the  entertainment  of  guests ;  the  same 
introduction  of  music  and  dancing ;  the  same  trades — as  fflaaS" 
UaioerSy  cabinet-makers,  and  others — as  well  as  similar  agricul* 
tural  scenes,  implements,  and  granaries.  We  also  see  the  same 
costume  of  the  priests ;  and  the  prophet,  or  Sam^  with  his  leo- 
pard's-skin  dress ;  and  the  painted  sculptures  are  both  in  relief 
and  intaglio.  And  if  some  changes  took  place,  they  were  only 
such  as  necessarily  happen  in  all  ages,  and  were  far  less  marked 
than  in  other  countries."  *  In  one  respect,  the  art  of  this  age  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties ; 
there  is  lees  of  that  stiff  conventional  form  which  sacred  roles  im- 
posed in  the  treatment  of  the  human  figure,  while  the  drawing  of 
other  forms  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  best  ages.  Thus  the  monu- 
mental history  of  Egypt  presents  the  phenomenon  of  a  total  ab- 
sence of  the  period  which  is  elsewhere  marked  by  the  first  rude 
stages  of  art  and  civilization.  Besides  this  evidence  of  the  poli- 
tical power  of  these  Memphite  kings,  we  have  records  of  their 
dominion  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Binai,  where  they  worked 
copper  mines.  Sculptures  at  Wady-el-Magharah  represent  Shura 
(Boris),  the  first  king  of  the  Four^  Dynasty,  slaying  enemies  of 

•  Sir  J.  0.  WUkhuKm,  in  Bawlinaon's  Em4oiu9,  Bo<A  IL  App.  ch^k.  vUL  toL  U 
p^  844,  S45. 
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an  Asiatic  race.  His  name  has  also  been  found  in  the  tombs 
near  Ghizeh,  and  in  the  quany  marks  of  the  northern  pyramid  of 
Abon-Seir.  This  pyramid,  thus  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  Shnra, 
is  the  earliest  Egyptian  monnment  which  bears  certain  eyidence 
of  its  builder.  His  two  successors  bore  the  same  name,  Snphif 
(the  Cheops  of  Herodotus) ;  the  third  kmg  bemg  distinguished 
from  the  second  by  the  ezacter  appellation  of  Sensuphis  (a  broth- 
er of  SujBs) ;  theur  names  on  the  monuments  are  ShuilTi  and  Num- 
Shufu.  That  they  reigned  in  great  part  together,  and  were  the 
joint  builders  of  tiie  Great  Pyramid,  is  proved — says  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson — "  by  the  number  of  years  ascribed  to  their  reigns ;  * 
by  their  names  being  found  among  the  quarry  marks  on  the  blocks 
used  in  that  monument ;  by  their  being  on  the  sculptured  walls 
of  the  same  tomb  behind  the  great  Pyramids ;  and  by  this  pyra- 
mid having  two  funereal  chambers,  one  for  eadi  king,  rather  than 
as  geaerally  supposed,  for  the  king  and  queen."  What  is  known 
farther  of  ^eir  reigns  may  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Poole : — "  The  names  of  both  the  Suphises  occur  among  the  rock 
inscriptionB  of  Wady-el-Magharah  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where 
the  second  of  them,  or  Kum-Shufu,  is  represented  slaying  a  for- 
eigner. The  military  expeditions  of  the  Egyptians,  however,  at 
this  period,  were  probably  of  little  importance,  and  designed  to 
repress  the  nomad  tribes,  which  have  at  all  times  infested  the 
eastern  and  other  borders  of  Egypt,  and  to  maintain  the  posses- 
sions beyond  these  borders.  The  Memphite  Pharaohs  were  rather 
celebrated  for  the  arts  of  peace,  and  for  the  care  with  which  they 
promoted  the  interests  of  literature  and  science.  Of  Suphis  I. 
Uanetho  writes  that  he  was  arrogant  towards  the  gods,  but,  re* 
penting,  wrote  the  Sacred  Book.  This  seems  to  agree  well 
with  what  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  relate  of  the  impiety  and  cru- 
elty of  the  king  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid ;  but  if  we  suppose 
that  he  was  arT(^ant  towards  the  priests,  we  find  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  ascription  to  him  of  this  character  so  ill  according  with  the 
prosperity  and  peaoefulness  of  his  time,  as  shown  by  the  monu- 
ments. The  power  of  the  king  or  kings  is  evidenced  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  costly  manner  of  its 
oonstmction ;  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  by  no  soldiers  being 
represented  in  the  sculptures,  and  tide  general  custom  of  going 
imanned,  eonunon  to  tiie  great  and  small ;  the  wealth  of  the 
sobjects,  by  the  scenes  pourtray  ed  upon  the  walls  of  their  tombs ; 

*  ?or  two  brottes  eonld  not  haye  reigned  snocesBiTely  dxty-thiee  and  lixty-aiz 
Tbe  latter  number  impUea  that  SupUa  H  BmriTed  his  brother. 
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and  the  state  of  science  and  art,  by  the  constniction  of  monnmentB, 
gigantic  in  size,  of  materials  many  of  which  were  transported  from. 
a  great  distance,  and  fitted  together  witii  an  accnracy  that  haa 
neyer  been  excdled ;  as  well  as  by  the  astronomical  and  other 
knowledge  of  which  evidence  is  fonnd  in  the  contemporary  in- 
scriptions.^' 

The  fame  of  the  two  Suphises  as  pyramid  bnilders,  is  shared 
by  their  successor,  Men-ka-r6,  the  Mencheres  of  Manetho,  and 
Mycerinns  of  Herodotus,  whose  name  is  painted  on  the  roof  of 
the  chamber  of  one  of  the  smaller  pyramids  near  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid ;  but  part  of  his  mummy  case  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  bearing  his  name,  was  found  in  the  '^  Third  Pyramid,"  of 
which  he  was  the  builder.  Manetho  assigns  this  pyramid  to  Queen 
Nitocris,  the  last  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  who  probably  enlarged 
it,  and  made  it  her  own  sepulchre,  as  it  contains  two  passages 
and  chambers,  the  older  passage  being  built  oyer  in  esEtending 
the  structure.  The  ^^  Second  Pyramid,"  is  ascribed  by  Herodotns 
to  Cephren,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Gheops,  and  undo  to 
Mycerinus.  By  these  tokens,  Oephren  should  correspond  to  the 
second  Suphis  of  Manetho ;  but  besides  the  improbalnlity  of  two 
brothers  achieying  two  such  enormous  works,  there  is  no  likeneaa 
in  the  names.  There  is  howerer,  in  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  a  Shaf-ra 
(Sephres),  who  may  perhaps  answer  to  Cephren,  and  may  have 
completed  the  work  of  which  the  foundation  had  been  laid  by  the 
second  Suphis  in  emulation  of  his  brother.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  remaining  four  kings  of  this  mighty  dynasty.  Their  wholo 
rule  seems  to  have  somewhat  exceeded  two  hundred  years.  We 
shall  have  presently  to  speak  further  of  their  works. 

The  Siath  Dynat^  succeeded  the  Fourth  at  Memphis,  about 
B.O.  2200,  and  lasted  about  a  century  and  a  half.  Only  two  of  its 
six  sovereigns  require  mention.  Papa,  or  Phiops,  is  said  by  Ma- 
netho to  have  become  king  at  six  years  of  age,  and  to  have  com- 
pleted his  hxmdredth  year.  Some  confirmation  of  the  length  of 
his  reign  is  found  on  his  monuments,  the  number  of  which  through 
all  Egypt  attests  his  great  power.  The  Queen  Nitocris  of  whom 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  appears  in  the  Turin  par 
pyruB  as  Neet-akar-tee,  which  is  said  to  signify  Neith  (Minerva) 
the  Victorious.  With  her  the  dynasty  dosed,  being  overthrown 
by  Shepherd  Kings,  who  fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis. 

The  Fifih  Dynoify^  of  nine  (or  as  Eusebius  has  it,  thirty-one) 
Elephantine  kings,  began  about  the  same  time  as  the  Fourth,  and 
appears  to  have  lasted  little  less  than  600  years.    At  first  sight  it 
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qypears  improbable  that  this  dynastj  ruled  at  Elephantine,  on  the 
extreme  south  border  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  association  of  their 
nameB  in  the  Memphian  tombs  with  those  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty 
seems  to  imply  that  their  capital  was  some  place  of  the  same  name 
in  Lower  Egjpt.  But  if  they  were  a  branch  of  the  other  reigning 
family,  we  can  easily  understand  their  using  the  same  sepulchres, 
however  distant ;  and  the  length  of  time  that  their  rule  survived 
the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  is  in  accordance  with  the  more  ob- 
vious view.  Their  last  king,  Unas  (Ormos,  in  Manetho)  is  known 
by  an  inscription  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Assa,  the  fifth 
king  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  (of  Shepherds)  at  Memphis.  The 
only  memorable  sovereign  of  this  dynasty  is  Shaf-ra  or  Ehaf-ra, 
the  Sephres  of  Manetho,  and  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Gephren  or  Eephren  to  whom  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  assign 
the  Second  Pyramid.  The  tombs  aroimd  the  Pyramids  bear  the 
names  of  great  numbers  of  persons  of  rank  belonging  to  his  reign. 
The  Ninih  Dyruuty  was  founded  at  Heracleopolis,  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Sixth  ruled  at  Memphis,  soon  after  b.o.  2200. 
Of  its  nineteen  kings,  to  whom  he  assigns  409  years,  Manetho 
only  mentions  the  first  as  the  most  cruel  of  all  before  him.  Six  of 
their  names  are  found  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  make  it 
probable  that  they  became  vasstds  to  the  powerful  Diospolites  of 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  The  Tenth  (Heracleopolite)  Dynasty^  as  well 
as  a  large  portion  of  the  Ninth,  falls  in  the  time  of  ^e  Shepherds. 
The  Sleventh  Dynasty  founded  the  great  kingdom  of  Diospolis, 
or  Thebes,  which  was  destined  to  unite  all  Egypt  under  its  sway, 
about  the  same  year,  b.o.  2200.  Of  its  sixteen  kings,  however, 
only  the  last,  Amenemha  I.,  possessed  any  great  power. 

It  was  the  Twdfih  Dynasty  that  really  established  tlie  great 
Diospolite  kingdom,  at  a  time  most  critical  for  Egypt.  Under  the 
preoedtng  dynasties,  which  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
offihoots  of  one  reigning  family,  the  land  had  enjoyed  a  long  season 
of  repose.  But  just  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  it  was  overrun  by  that  great  assault  of  a  foreign  race, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
Kings,  forms  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  early  Egyt>tian  history. 
These  foreigners  established  their  power  for  about  600  years,  first 
at  Memphis,  and  afterwards  over  all  Egypt,  except  perhaps  the 
Thebaid,  by  whose  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  they  were 
ultimately  expelled.  The  period  of  their  rule  is  especially  inter- 
estiiig  on  the  supposition  that  it  includes  all  the  relations  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  with  Egypt,  £K>m  the  journey  of  Abraham 
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to  escape  the  famine,  down  to  the  great  deUyeranoe  of  the 
Exodus. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  these  erents,  or  to  the  exploits  of  the 
Diospolite  kings  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Dynasties,  we 
must  look  back  npon  the  state  of  Egypt  before  the  first  revolntion, 
at  least  in  its  known  history.  We  have  seen,  as  we  have  proceeded, 
the  evidence  borne  by  its  monuments  to  the  high  state  of  civili* 
zation  which  was  attained  at  least  as  early  as  the  Fourth  Dynas- 
ty. In  those  monuments,  in  the  relics  which  have  been  trans- 
ported to  Europe,  and  in  which  our  own  Museum  is  peculiarly 
rich,  and  in  the  faithful  transcripts  of  Bosellini,  Wilkinson,  Lep- 
sius,  and  other  labourers  in  this  field,  the  life  of  this  great  people 
is  set  before  our  eyes,  beginning  with  a  period  4000  years  ago ; 
and  we  wonder  to  see  how  much  it  is  like  our  own.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  the  historian  to  describe  the  minute  details  of  a 
nation's  manners,  and  no  written  description  would  convey  any 
idea  of  those  of  the  Egyptians,  compared  to  what  may  be  gained 
by  a  few  hours'  inspection  of  the  objects  and  scenes  preserved  in 
tiie  British  Museum,  and  depicted  in  the  great  works  we  have 
just  named. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pyramids  and  tombs,  the  monn- 
ments  of  the  first  eleven  dynasties  are  few.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  several  sepulchral  tablets,  and  a  coloured  wooden 
statue  found  in  a  tomb  at  Ohizeh,  certainly  one  of  the  oldest 
efiBgies  in  the  world.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  in  tomba  is 
common  in  every  period  of  Egyptian  art ;  and  such  figures  seem 
always  to  have  been  painted,  like  the  effigies  on  the  mummy 
cases.  They  are  generally  in  a  fireer  attitude  than  the  stone  sta- 
tues. Herodotus  mentions  the  woodeA  statues  he  saw  at  Thebes, 
of  all  the  priests  firom  the  earliest  ages  down  to  his  own  time. 

But  as  few  can  behold,  and  fewer  still  inspect  the  secrets  of 
those  great  monuments  of  the  early  Pharaohs  which  have  always 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Pyramids.  These,  with  the  tombs  surrounding 
them,  are  the  great  monuments  of  the  periods  of  those  ^^  Mem- 
phian  kings,"  whose  works  Milton  describes  as  outdone  only  by 
the  structures  reared  by  the  fallen  angels.  Their  names  very  rarely 
occur  in  the  Thebaid,  and  then  not  on  monuments  of  their  own, 
but  in  the  tombs  of  private  persons  who  lived  during  their  reigns. 
This  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  to  correct  the  vague  im- 
pression created  by  viewing  Egypt  as  a  whole,  through  the  mist  of 
iemote  antiquity,  and  even  fancying  that  most  of  its  monuments 
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were  of  an  age  not  very  different  from  the  Israelite  captivity  and 
Exodnfl.  The  great  temples,  tombs,  and  statues  of  Upper  Egypt 
(from  which  we  gain  onr  chief  knowledge  of  the  people),  were 
erected  nnder  the  Theban  kmgs,  who  probably  reached  the  acm6 
of  their  power  after  the  Ezodos.  Bnt  the  Pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt 
were  seen  by  Abraham  far  across  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  he 
approached  the  royal  city  of  Memphis,  witii  the  same  general 
outline  for  the  first  sight  of  which  the  traveller  still  strains  his 
gaze.  The  impression  which  the  view  of  them  produces  is  thus 
described  by  one  of  these  recent  eye-witnesses : — 

"  The  approach  to  the  Pyramids  (by  one  travelling  westward 
fom  Cairo  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile)  is  first  a  rich  green  plain, 
and  th^  the  Desert ;  that  is,  they  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Desert,  on  a  ridge  which  of  itself  gives  them  a  lift  above  the  vaUey 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  thrill  as  one  finds  one- 
eelf  drawing  nearer  to  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  monuments  in 
the  world,  to  see  them  coming  ont  stone  by  stone  into  view,  and 
the  dark  head  of  the  Sphinx  peering  over  the  lower  sandhills.  Yet 
the  nsnal  accounts  are  correct,  which  represent  this  nearer  sight  as 
not  impressive ;  their  size  diminishes,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
jon  see  their  several  stones  strips  them  of  their  awful  and  mys- 
terious character.  It  is  not  till  you  are  close  under  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  look  up  at  the  huge  blocks  rising  above  you  into  the 
d^,  that  the  consciousness  is  forced  upon  you  that  this  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  moxmtain  that  the  art  of  man  has  produced."  * 

^Diese  successive  emotions  are  not  unfit  emblems  of  the  stages 
of  onr  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  pyramids  and  in  Egyptian 
history  itself.  An  object  of  vague  but  universal  curiosity,  the 
first  approach  to  its  study  involves  us  in  no  little  doubt  and  dis- 
appointment, which  it  requires  a  closer  knowledge  to  dispel. 

The  traveller  at  once  discovers,  what  the  historian  too  often  for- 
gets, that  the  pyramids  ai*e  not  to  be  viewed  or  studied  by  them- 
Klves.  ^^  The  strangest  feature  in  the  view  is  the  platform  on 
which  the  pyramids  stand.  It  completely  dispels  the  involuntary 
notion  that  one  has  formed  of  the  solitary  abruptness  of  the  three 
pyramids.  Not  to  speak  of  the  groups,  in  the  distance,  of  Abou- 
Seir,  Sakkara,  and  Dashour,  the  whole  platform  of  this  greatest 
of  them  all  is  a  maze  of  pyramids  and  tombs.  Three  little  ones 
stand  beside  the  First,  three  also  beside  the  Third.  The  Second 
and  Third  are  each  surrounded  by  traces,  of  square  enclosures,  and 
their  eastern  faces  are  approached  through  enormous  masses  of 

*  fitenley,  Sinai  €md  PaUiUne^  Introduotioii,  p.  ItL 
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niins  88  if  of  some  great  temple ;  whilst  the  First  is  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  long  rows  of  massive  tombs,  on  which  you  look 
down  from  the  top  as  on  the  plats  of  a  stone-gaiden.  Yon  gee, 
in  short,  that  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  fi^nented  part  of  that 
vast  cemetery  which  extends  all  along  the  western  ridge  for 
twenty  miles  behind  Memphis."  * 

The  situation  of  these  tombs,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Nile  valley,  arose  from  the  belief  tiiat  the  abodes  of  the  dead  were 
in  the  West,  the  land  of  sunset  and  of  darkness.  The  very  few 
tombs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile  have  evidently  been  placed 
there  for  reasons  of  convenience.  No  pyramids  are  found  on  the 
east  till  we  come  to  Upper  Ethiopia,  which  lay  beyond  the  sacred 
land,  whither  men  conveyed  the  bodies  of  their  relations.  The 
region  of  the  West,  and  the  abode  of  departed  spirits  (the  Hadet 
of  the  Oreeks),  were  expressed  by  the  cognate  words  Ement  and 
AmenU.  Like  the  kindred  race  in  Chaldsea,  the  Egyptians  re- 
garded certain  cities  as  sacred  burial-places.  Such,  besides  the 
vast  cemetery  common  to  Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  was  the  great 
Necropolis  of  Thebes,  with  its  royal  tombs,  and  that  of  Abydos, 
both  of  which  have  yielded  a  vast  harvest  of  antiquities. 

The  immense  pains  bestowed  by  the  Egyptians  upon  the  remains 
and  resting-places  of  the  dead  bear  witness  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  their  religious  philosophy.  The  paintings  of 
their  tombs  continually  confirm  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  iti 
reunion  to  the  body  which  it  had  quitted  at  death,  after  a  long 
cycle  (Herodotus  says  8000  years)  of  transmigration  through  the 
forms  of  all  the  animals  of  air,  earth,  and  water.f  Together  with 
this  belief,  they  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment.  The  soul 
was  regarded  as  an  emanation  from  the  Divine  Essence,  to  which 
it  returned  at  death,  either  to  be  re-united  to  the  Deity  in  a  state 
of  blessedness,  or  to  be  banished  into  the  bodies  of  unclean  animals 
tiU  its  sins  were  purged  away.  Each  man's  rank  after  his  death 
was  determined  by  the  judgment  supposed  to  have  been  passed 
upon  his  life.  The  elaborate  embalmment  of  the  dead,  the  cere- 
monies performed  before  the  mummy,  and  the  care  taken  of  it  in 
the  sepulchre,  were  honours  paid  to  the  form  in  which  a  part  of  the 
Divine  Essence  had  resided  and  would  reside  again.    In  this  belief 

«  Stanley,  Simd  mnd  PaluHnf,  Introdnctioii,  p.  ItU. 

t  The  Greek  writen>  who  imaiiimoiidy  attoit  that  the  Esjpti«i8  hdd  the  doofcrioe 
of  metempfyohods,  or  the  transmlgratioii  of  aonk,  mj  thai  Pythagoras  borrowed  il 
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we  cannot  but  trace  a  remnant  of  the  primitiye  religion  planted 
in  Egypt  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  primeval  race  of  Ham,  and 
preseryed  by  the  nnchanging  habits  of  the  people.  That  it  had  not 
more  powerful  influence  on  their  lives,  will  not  surprise  those  who 
know  the  nature  of  man.  When  the  restraints  of  a  pure  creed  on 
evil  habits  have  once  been  broken  through,  arguments  are  even 
found  in  the  former  for  the  indulgence  of  the  latter.  We  know 
that  the  perpetual  regard  paid  to  the  truth  of  their  mortality  was 
perverted  by  the  Egyptians  into  a  motive  for  sensual  indulgence, 
and  the  forms  of  the  dead  were  brought  into  their  banquets  to  point 
the  lesson,  ^^  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Nor 
wonld  the  present  temptations  of  power,  gain,  and  self-indulgence 
be  much  checked  by  a  pantheistic  doctrine  of  immortality,  which 
promised  to  all  an  ultimate  reunion  to  the  Divine  Essence.  In 
fact,  the  most  powerful  motives  to  justice  and  temperance  seem 
to  have  been  derived  rather  from  the  shame  of  dishonour  to  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  than  fear  of  their  future  state. 

We  leave  to  the  excellent  writers  on  Egyptian  antiquities  the 
details  of  the  various  modes  of  embalmment  and  of  the  funeral 
rites.  The  body  was  devoted  to  Osiris,  who,  with  Isis,  ruled  over 
Amenti ;  it  received  his  name,  was  bound  up  in  imitation  of  his 
likeness,  and  was  marked  with  some  of  his  emblems,  especially  the 
beard  of  a  form  which  belonged  only  to  the  gods.  Sacrifices  hav- 
ing been  offered  for  the  deceased  to  Osiris,  or  one  of  the  other  dei- 
ties of  Amenti,  the  mummies  were  placed  in  a  sort  of  moveable 
eloset,  with  folding  doors,  in  which,  having  often  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  house,  they  were  conveyed  on  a  sledge  to  the 
place  of  burial  This  was,  for  the  poor,  either  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth 
to  hold  many  mummies,  or  niches  in  the  sides  of  a  rock-hewn  cave, 
which  was  closed  up  with  masonry  when  full.  The  tombs  of  the 
lieh  had  likewise  their  pits  or  caves  for  the  deposit  of  the  mummies, 
over  which  was  another  chamber,  or  even  more,  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock,  when  the  situation  allowed,  or  else  sumptuously  built  of  ma- 
sonry.  The  inner  walls  were  adorned  with  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics,  and  here  Ihe  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased often  met,  to  join  the  priests  in  services  for  the  dead.  The 
possession  of  such  a  tomb,  or  even  of  a  share  in  one,  was  one  ob- 
ject cherished  by  all  classes.  Herodotus  tells  its  that  one  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  permitted  family  tombs  to  be  pledged  for  money 
leni,  as  the  debtor  would  make  every  effort  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  sach  a  loss.  The  kings  and  priests,  and  the  wealthy  of  the  other 
Vg^  castes,  were  conveyed  to  the  tomb  in  a  pompous  procession, 
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the  mummy  being  borne  in  a  hearae,  with  ornamental  panels^  one 
of  which  was  removed  to  display  its  head.  In  the  route  of  the 
funeral  there  always  lay  a  lake,  die  emblem  of  the  gulf  between 
the  two  worlds,  over  which  the  hearse  was  conveyed  in  the  &aW#, 
or  sacred  boat ;  the  boatman  bearing,  as  the  Greek  writers  tell 
us,  the  name  of  Charon,  whence  they  traced  their  own  fable  of 
his  ferrying  the  dead  over  the  infernal  river  Styx.  This  Charon 
appears  to  have  been  the  god  Horns.  But  the  deceased  was  not 
suffered  to  embark  till  he  had  stood  a  trial  before  forty-two  judges, 
who  sat  in  a  semicircle  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Any  person 
might  come  forward  to  accuse  him  of  having  led  an  evil  life,  on  pain 
of  the  heaviest  penalties  if  he  failed.  If  the  charges  were  proved,  the 
priests  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture — ^the  worst  disgrace  that  could 
befall  a  man.  It  was,  as  Wilkinson  observes,  like  being  left  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Styx.  Not  even  the  kings  were  exempt  from 
this  ordeal ;  and  cases  are  recorded  of  their  being  refused  sepulture, 
like  some  of  the  Jewish  kings.  But  no  ftirther  indignities  were  per* 
petrated,  and  even  the  worst  of  men  were  suffered  to  be  privately 
buried  by  their  friends ;  a  lot  shared  by  those  whose  poverty  did  not 
allow  them  a  public  fhneral.  Formidable  as  this  funereal  judgment 
was,  it  only  typified  that  which  was  believed  to  be  held  in  the 
other  world  by  Osiris,  before  whom  the  souls  were  brought  by 
Anabis,  at  the  gate  of  Amenti,  and  there  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
Truth  by  Justice,  whom  the  Egyptians  figure  not  only  as  blind, 
but  without  a  head.  The  gate  is  guarded  by  a  monster  more 
hideous  than  the  C^berus  of  the  Greeks,  called  the  Devourer  of 
the  Wicked.  Such  are  the  scenes  that  we  may  still  behold  vividly 
pourtray  ed  on  the  walls  of  those  tombs  to  which  the  corpse  was  at 
length  conveyed,  to  rest  until  the  sepulchre  should  be  ransacked 
by  the  curiosity  of  succeeding  ages. 

The  position  of  the  pyramids,  grouped  with  and  towering  above 
these  abodes  of  the  dead,  whose  sculptures  bear  evidence  of  a  con- 
temporary age,  and  the  actual  discovery  in  the  Third  Pyramid  of 
the  body  of  its  founder,  can  leave  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  wri- 
ters are  correct  in  representing  them  as  designed  by  kings,  whose 
arrogance  could  be  satisfied  with  no  meaner  edifices  for  their  own 
sepulchres.  Herodotus  relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  priests,  the 
ftdl  story  of  the  forced  labour  by  means  of  which  Cheops  (Shufu) 
erected  the  First  Pyramid,  as  well  as  the  gigantic  causeway  to 
convey  the  stones  across  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  eastern 
hills,  a  work  not  inferior  to  the  pyramid  itself.*    He  tells  ns 

*  Here  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  importnoe  attached  to  the  poeitioii  on  the  west 
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that  this  causeway  was  ten  years  in  building,  and  the  pyramid  itself 
twenty.  He  describes  the  mode  of  erecting  it  by  snocessive  stages, 
and  the  means  of  raising  the  huge  stones  by  machines  placed  on 
these  stages.  He  eyen  repeats  the  reading  given  by  an  interpreter 
of  an  inscription  which  he  saw  upon  the  pyramid,  recording  the 
quantities  of  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  consumed  by  the  builders 
--(ihe  savoury  pot-herbs  of  Egyptian  labourers,  which  the  liberated 
Israelites  so  sorely  missed) — and  the  sum  spent  in  its  erection 
namely,  1600  talents  of  silver.*  After  making  every  allowance 
for  mistakes,  and  even  for  deception,  by  the  interpreters — who  cer- 
tainly sometimes  amused  themselves  at  the  traveller's  expense — 
these  details  seem  to  prove  that  the  time,  and  manner,  and  purpose 
of  the  erection  were  known  to  the  priests  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
The  recent  discovery  of  the  foundco^s  name  completes  the  evidence. 
A  bare  mention  will  therefore  suffice  for  the  ingenious  theories 
which  assign  to  the  pyramids  other  builders  and  a  widely  differ^it 
purpose.  In  regarding  them,  however,  primarily  as  regal  sepul- 
chres, we  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  they  may  have  been 
80  planned  as  to  give  their  construction  other  uses  and  meanings. 
Their  position,  exactly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the 
inclination  of  their  main  passages,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
seems  to  show  a  connexion  with  the  science  of  astronomy.  Their 
dimensions  would  naturally  be  exact  multiples  of  the  standards  of 
length  used  by  the  Egyptians.  But  the  discovery  of  all  manner  of 
ratios  in  the  sides,  sloping  edges,  height,  and  angles,  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  in  the  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  solid  content 
of  the  sarcophagus  or  coffer  in  its  central  chamber,  besides  being 
suspicious  from  the  very  number  of  the  supposed  coincidences, 
requires  a  previous  assumption  as  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  builders.  Let  it  be  proved,  from  other  evidence,  that  they  had 
obtained,  by  their  astronomical  science,  a  tolerably  correct  measure 
of  the  earth,  and  that  they  had  deduced  an  exact  metrical  system 
from  that  measurement ;  and  then  we  might  accept  the  probability 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramids  perpetuate  their  measures. 
Bnt  to  prove  all  this  we  want  more  than  coincidences,  and  even 
if  proved,  it  would  not  exclude  the  belief  in  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  buildings  as  sepulchral  monuments.    We  can  far  more 

iMie  of  the  NOe.     Tnoes  of  owuewayg  are  seen  in  front  of  the  ilrst  and  Third 
Pjnmida. 

*  This  would  amount)  on  the  largest  estimate  of  the  talent,  to  about  £400,000,  an 
enomioiig  sum  in  those  days,  and  yet  one  which  might  appear  inadequate,  were  it  not 
tr  the  fiict  that  the  labour  was  forced. 
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readflj  belieye  that  each  edificee,  erected  for  their  owu  nseB, 
ahould  be  bo  conBtracted  &b  ako  to  preserve  Btandards  of  measure 
in  their  sereral  partB,  than  that  they  were  designed  Bolely  to 
perpetuate  those  standards.  How  strongly  the  ordinary  view  is 
confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the  manner  of  their  constmetion, 
will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt,  then,  are  the  chief  sepnlchral 
monuments  in  that  vast  necropolis  of  ancient  Memphis,  the 
general  plan  of  which  can  still  be  clearly  traced.  They  were  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  towering  in  the  midst  of  the  lesser  sepulchres 
of  their  subjects.  The  form  of  monument  seems  to  have  been 
coeral  with  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  for  Manetho  tells  us  that 
Yenephes,  the  fourth  king  of  the  First  Dynasty,  built  a  pyramid 
at  Eochome,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  The  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  ITile,  about  ten  miles  above 
Cairo ;  and  its  people  chose  for  their  cemetery  the  lowest  platform 
of  the  western  hills,  where  they  could  not  only  rest  far  aboye  the 
reach  of  the  inundation,  but  hew  their  sepulchral  chambers  in  the 
solid  rock.  The  existing  pyramids — ^for  many  have  been  destroyed 
— stand  together  in  groups,  of  whicha  good  general  view  is  obtained 
firom  the  citadd  of  Cairo.  Looking  a  little  to  the  south  of  west, 
we  see  the  three  largest  pyramids,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  ElrOhtBeh.  Further  south 
are  those  of  AhovrSeiry  also  three  in  number,  but  much  smaller. 
A  little  beyond  them  is  the  very  curious  pyramid  of  SakkarOy 
called  the  ^'  Pyramid  of  Degrees,"  from  the  steps  on  its  sui&ce, 
surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  smaller  pyramids.  The  two 
pyramids  of  DaahouTy  the  next  largest  to  those  of  Ghizeh,  are 
the  last  that  can  be  referred  to  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  though 
there  are  several  others  further  to  the  south.  The  whole  necro- 
polis, which  appears  to  have  been  common  to  Heliopolis  and  Mem- 
phis, extends  over  a  space  of  about  twenty  miles,  from  the  ruined 
pyramid  of  Abou-Buweysh,  a  little  to  the  north  of  those  of 
£1-Ghi2eh,  to  the  southernmost  pyramid  of  Dashour.*  But  the 
whole  district  over  which  the  pyramids  are  spread  extends  from 
29^  to  80°  K.  latitude,  or  almost  70  miles,  corresponding  very 
nearly  with  Middle  Egypt.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  about 
69,  or  one  to  a  mile  on  the  average.  Of  all  these,  the  northern 
pyramid  of  Abou-Seir  is  probably  the  most  ancient ;  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  tomb  of  Shura,  the  first  king  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty ; 

*  A  mtp  and  puioniDA  of  fbe  whole  distriet  it  giTen  bj  General  Howard  VjMi 
OjMToHwM  carried  <m0i  ths  Fyramid$  of  Ghigeh  in  1887,  toL  UL 
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imlefis,  as  some  suppose,  the  mined  pyramid  of  Abon-Euweyah, 
the  noiihenmiOBt  of  the  whole,  be  the  pyramid  of  Y enephes,  of  the 
First  Dynasty.  The  next  is  the  "  Great  Pyramid ''  of  Ghieeh, 
which  has  always  been  the  chief  object  of  curiosity,  and  affords  the 
best  type  of  this  sort  of  edifice.  It  is  the  largest  and  northernmost 
of  the  three^  which  are  placed,  so  to  speak,  en  ichdon  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  The  otiher  two  are  the  "  Second  Pyramid,"  which 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  Cephren,  and  the  "  Third,"  or  Pyramid  of 
Mycerinus. 

The  name  Pjpramid  is  not  Egyptian,  but  Greek,  nor  did  it 
onginally  denote  the  peculiar  geometrical  form  to  which  we  now 
apply  it,  but  a  common  object,  to  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
bore  some  resemblance.*  In  the  same  way  the  Egyptian  obeliek 
was  60  named  by  the  Greeks  from  its  resemblance  to  a  spit  or 
ingot  iN'ay^  we  might  even  venture  on  the  paradoxical  statement, 
that  these  edifices  w^e  not  originally  pyramids  at  all  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.  like  those  other  great  types  of  Hamite 
architecture,  the  temple-towers  of  Chald»a,  and  the  pagodas  of 
India,  they  were  at  first  built  in  successive  stages,  each  smaller 
than  the  one  b^ow.f  The  distinct  statement  of  Herodotus  and 
other  ancient  writers  to  this  effect  is  now  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  form  of  the  "  Pyramid  of  Degrees  "  and  of  several 
of  the  smaller  pyramid,  and  by  a  minute  examination  of  the 
O(»struction  of  the  others.  This  fact  seems  to  prove  that  the 
Chaldffian  towers  are  of  the  more  ancient  type,  and  it  raises  a 
presamption  that,  like  them,  the  Egyptian  pyramids  were 
origmaBy  temples,  connected  with  a  Sabeean  form  of  idolatry.  It 
may  be  too  fanciful  to  suppose  that  the  appropriation  to  his  own 
sepulchre  of  a  form  sacred  to  the  gods  was  the  impiety  which  the 
priests  charged  on  the  greatest  king  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  but  we 
may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  those  mighty  Pharaohs,  who 
aasamed  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  chief  gods,  aspired 
after  death  to  the  divine  honour  of  a  temple  tomb.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  obeeirve  how  the  mode  of  construction  admitted  of  the 
lateral  enlargement  of  the  pyramid ;  and  the  Third  Pyramid  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  enlarged  in  this  manner.  In  some  cases,  at 

*  Tne  exact  etymology  is  ancertain. 

t  The  faees  of  these  steps,  or,  as  Herodotos  caDs  them,  battlements,  were  some- 
^BKs  not  perpendkmlar.  In  the  "  Pyramid  of  Degrees  ^  they  are  inclined  about  70° 
to  the  horizon.  The  pyramid  of  Heydoon  is  on  admirable  case  of  construction  in  three 
Btagea  vith  obtiqne  mdes,  giving  a  form  intermediate  between  the  Ghaldnan  tower  and 
.the  regular  pyramid.  The  resemblance  to  the  old  form  of  Ghaldaean  temple  is  very 
itnldBg  in  the  three-staged  brick  pyramid  of  Blahoon. 

TOL.  I. — 1 
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least,  a  piece  of  the  solid  rock  which  was  levelled  to  form  the  base  of 
the  pyramid,  was  left  standing  as  a  central  core  of  the  whole  edifice. 
In  the  Great  Pyramid  it  reaches  about  80  feet  above  the  base. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lateral  extension  of  the  larger 
pyramids,  and  the  number  of  their  stages,  bore  a  definite  relation 
to  the  length  of  their  intended  occupant's  reign ;  that  the  chamber 
designed  for  this  sarcophagus  was  first  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 
with  a  passage  down  to  it  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
sarcophagus,  and  inclined  at  a  convenient  angle  to  aid  its 
descent ;  *  that  a  cubical  block  of  masonry  was  then  built  over  the 
chamber,  -forming  the  first  stage  of  the  pyramid; — ^that  fi-esh 
stages  were  added  for  each  year  of  the  king's  reign,  and  those 
below  extended  proportionally;— and  that  the  final  process  of 
finishing  off  the  surface  was  performed  after  his  death.  In  that 
final  process,  the  angles  of  the  stages  were  built  up  with  masonry, 
the  outer  courses  of  which  formed  steps  more  numerous  and 
smaller  than  the  original  stages;  and  the  surface  was  then 
finished  with  blocks  of  stone,  the  outer  faces  of  which  had  already 
been  quarried  to  the  required  slope,  and  these  were  finally  brought 
to  a  fine  polish.  It  is  no  doubt  to  this  last  process  that  Herodotus 
refers,  when  he  says  that  the  pyramid  was  finished  fix>m  the  top 
downwards.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Second  Pyramid  these 
casiDg-Btones  are  still  peHect  In  the  Great  Pyramid  their  loss 
has  converted  each  face  into  a  series  of  203  rough  steps,  whose 
height  varies  from  4  feet  10  inches  at  the  bottom  to  2  feet  2 
inches  at  the  top,  their  breadth  being  6  feet  6  inches.  Some  of 
the  lowest  casing-stones  were  discovered  in  their  places  by  General 
Howard  Vyscf  They  were  4  feet  11  inches  high,  and  6  feet  3 
inches  on  the  sloping  fSsu^e,  4  feet  3  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
8  feet  3  inches  at  the  base.  They  were  united  by  the  hardest 
cement,  with  joints  no  thicker  than  silver  paper ;  and  their  angles 
were  so  accurately  formed,  that  a  calculation  based  on  them  gave 
the  actual  height  of  the  pyramid.  Like  the  bulk  of  the  masonry, 
they  are  of  the  calcareous  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Tourah  in  the 
eastern  hUls.  J    As  thus  finished,  the  whole  edifice  formed  a  "  right 

*  This  paasage  almoet  alwajB  faces  the  north.  When  the  entrance  is  higher  up 
the  side  of  the  building  than  the  groond  line,  it  seems  to  prove  a  lateral  extend  on 
beyond  that  orighially  allowed  for.  We  shall  presently  see  how  curious  a  case  of  this 
sort  is  presented  by  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  southern  pyramid  of  Dashonr  has, 
besides  the  original  chamber  and  passage,  another  much  higher  up,  with  an  entrance 
in  the  west  front. 

f  Borne  pieces  of  them  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

X  The  Second  Pyramid  is  cased  with  granite  from  Upper  i^t 
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pjramid  "  on  a  square  base,  herein  differing  from  the  Ohald»aD 
towers,  in  which  the  stages  are  not  placed  concentricall7  over  each 
other.  The  faces  are  a  little  less  in  altitude  than  equilateral 
triangles ;  in  other  words,  the  edges  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  bas&*  These  proportions,  however,  are  not  the  same  in  all 
the  other  pjramid&f 

The  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  have  been  accorately 
taken  by  General  Howard  Vyse,  whose  observations  were  com- 
pletely reconciled  with  some  former  measurements  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  casing-stones.  The  base  was  originally  a  square  of 
756  feet,  the  height  was  480  feet  9  inches,  the  angles  made  by  the 
triangular  sides  with  the  plane  of  the  base  51°  50^,  $  and  the  angle 
between  two  opposite  faces  at  the  vertex  76®  20^  By  the  loss  of 
the  casing  and  other  stones,  carried  off  to  Cairo  to  be  used  for 
bnilding,  and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  sand  round  the 
base,  it  is  reduced  to  732  feet  square,  and  the  height  to  460  feet 
9  inches.  The  area  of  the  base,  now  585,824  square  feet,  was 
originally  671,536  square  feet,  covering  more  than  thirteen  acres. 
The  whole  mass  contained  90,000,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry, 
▼eigfaing  about  6,816,000  tons.  These  last  are  numbers  scaxcely 
mtelligible  to  any  but  a  railway  engineer,  but  the  reader  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  edifice  by  imagining  a  pyramid 
nearly  one-third  Higher  than  St.  Paul's  standing  on  a  base  some- 
what larger  ihan  Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

What  might  be  the  chambers  and  passages  constructed,  and 
what  the  objects  deposited,  within  this  enormous  mass  of  mason- 
17,  were  questions  perhaps  forbidden  to  the  Egyptians  by  religious 
leverenee,  but  which  foreign  travellers  and  rulers,  have  always 
tried  to  solve.  It  has  been  observed  that  Homer  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  pyramids,  as  they  did  not  come  under  his  notice,  though 
a  modem  poet  has  fancied  that  the  same  mummy  might 

"  Have  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh  ghus  to  glais, 
Or  dropped  a  half-penny  in  Homer's  hat  I " 

Herodotus  tells  us,  on  the  information  of  the  priests,  that  below 
the  Great  Pyramid  were  chambers  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  and 
designed  by  Cheops  for  use  as  vaults ;  and  that  these  formed  a 

*  The  angle  between  the  edge  and  base  in  each  triangle  is  6V  69'  40". 

t  The  soothem  pyramid  of  Dseihoiur  has  two  different  slopes,  the  upper  half  forming 
the  aeoter  angle  with  the  horizon.  But  the  supposition  that  this  was  a  mere  accident, 
■risbig  from  a  wish  to  complete  the  building  more  speedily,  is  confirmed  by  the  rough 
vorionanahip  of  the  upper  part 

t  Thia  is  also  the  angle  at  the  base  of  the  casmg-stones. 
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Bort  of  ialflend,  Bunonnded  by  water  introduced  from  the  "Nile  by 
a  canaL  How  far  thk  agrees  with  modem  diBcoyeries  will  ap- 
pear presently.  The  respeot  paid  to  the  royal  Bepulchres  by  Per- 
sian  and  Grecian  mlere  was  no  barrier  to  the  Bomans,  under 
whose  govemment  the  desoriptioiis  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others, 
prove  that  the  Great  Pyramid  had  been  rifled.  In  modem  times  it 
has  been  repeatedly  examined.  One  entrance  to  it  is  a  forced  pas- 
sage made  by  the  caliphs.  The  second  pyramid  was  entered,  with 
vast  labour,  by  Beboni,  who  found  that  the  Caliph  Othman  had 
been  there  before  him,  and  had  recorded  his  «itrance  in  a  Cufic  in- 
scription (a.  d.  1196-7).  The  numerous  investigations  since  made, 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  general  internal  plan  and  purpose  of  tlie 
pyramids. 

A  single  narrow  passage,  entered  from  the  nordiem  fttce,  at  or 
near  the  ground4ine,  leads  down  to  the  sepulchral  chamber,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock  beneath  the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  Above 
this  is  usually  another  chamber,  corresponding  to  the  upper  diazu- 
ber  of  an  ordinary  tomb,  but  by  no  means  for  the  same  uses.  For 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  these  buildings  than  the  jealous 
care  with  which  the  entrance  and  passage  were  dosed,  by  blocks 
of  stone  so  massive  that  explorers  have  had  to  force  a  way  round 
them  through  the  masonry.  The  tombs  of  ordinary  persons  were 
left  open,  to  admit  future  burials,  and  to  allow  of  the  p^itimnance 
of  funeral  rites ;  while  the  Memphian  Pharaohs  slept  in  solitary 
state  beneath  a  huge  funeral  mole  of  masonry.  But  not  even 
its  solid  mass  could  secure  their  reposa  The  sarcophagus  of 
Oheops  had  been  empty  from  its  first  discovery.  Belzoni  found 
the  tomb  of  Oephrenes  rifled  by  his  Arab  predecessors:  The 
remains  of  these  kings  are  consigned  to  oblivion ;  but  the  fate 
of  Mycerimis  has  been  even  worse.  Standing  to-day  in  oar 
museum  bende  curious  spectators,  in  front  of  the  glass  case 
which  contains  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  coffiA,  and  the 
mouldering  fragments  of  his  bones,  the  mockery  even  of  a  skele- 
ton, we  knew  not  which  to  admire  most,  tlie  vanity  of  human 
greatness,  or  the  recklessness  of  human  curiosity.  Neither  the 
Boman  satirist  in  his  Expends  HwrmXbalem^  nor  Shakspere  when 
he  uttered  the  like  moral — 

"  ImperUl  OeMsar^  dead  and  turned  to  day, 
May  stop  a  hole,  to  keep  the  wind  away," 

contemplated  the  case  of  the  royal  dust  which  still  retains,  in  ita 
d^radation,  some  vestiges  of  the  human  form  I 

It  still  remains  to  notice  some  very  peculiar  and  interesting 
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poinlB  in  the  internal  Btruetnre  of  the  Great  Pynunid.  Theen- 
tranoe  lies  in  its  northern  foee,  M  ft.  6  in.  east  of  the  central 
axis,  40  feet  aboTe  the  base,  and  is  easily  reached  by  a  mound 
of  the  fidlen  stones.  It  is  about  8  ft.  5^  in.  broad  bj  8  ft.  11  in. 
high,  the  saret^phagns  in  the  central  chamber  being  8  ft.  8  in. 
broad  by  8  ft.  5^. in.  high,  so  closely  was  the  passage  fitted  to 
it  AboYe  ^lis  conall  opening  is  a  gigantic  aichitrare,  formed 
by  huge  stones  inclined  to  one  another,  the  ardi  being  as  yet 
anknown.  The  passage,  indiaed  downwards  at  an  angle  of 
26""  41',  and  820  ft.  10.  long,  leads  for  some  distance  through 
the  masonry,  and  then  much  further  through  tiie  solid  roek,  to 
what  was  doiibdess  ihe  original  sepuldural  chamber,  100  feet  be- 
lowthe  base  of  the  pyramid  itself;  it  is  46  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  11  ft, 

6  in.  hig^  A  passage  which  runs  from  it  horisontally  to  the 
BOQlh  for  about  66  fe^,  appears  to  liaTe  been  abandoned.  It 
irould  seem  as  if  the  length  of  the  king's  reign  had  caused  tiie 
masonry  of  ihe  pyramid  to  cover  the  original  mouth  of  tiie  first 
passage,  and  instead  of  leaying  it  open,  a  new  one  was  formed  in 
another  direction.  At  a  distance  of  68  ft.  2  in.  from  the  en- 
trance, and  about  where  the  masonry  covers  the  rook,  this  new 
passage  branches  off  upmtrds  at  an  angle  of  26^  16'  to  the 
length  of  194  ft.  4  in.  From  this  point  it  is  continued  horizon- 
tally for  109  ft  10  in.  to  a  chamber  which  lies  nearly  in  tiie  centre 
of  the  pyramid,' 67  ft.  4  in.  above  its  base.  This,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  "  Queen's  Chamber,"  is  18  ft.  9  in.  by  17  ft, 
and  20  ft.  8  in.  high,  with  a  roof  of  flat  stones  placed  so  as  to  form 
inan^.  But  neither  was  thb  sarcophagus  deposited  here.  These 
passages  aie  all  lined  with  calcareous  stone  finely  polished.  But 
the  upward  inclined  passage  is  continued  from  the  point  where 
the  horizontal  passage  branches  off,  in  the  form  of  a  grand  gallery 
150  feet  10  in.  long  and  28  feet  high,  lined  with  blocks  of  granite, 
in  courses  projecting  each  over  the  one  below.  From  the  end  of 
this  gallery  another  short  passage,  or  vestibule,  leads  horizontally 
to  a  chamber  84  ft;.  8  in.  by  17  ft.  1  in.,  and  19  ft.  1  in.  high, 
roofed  with  nine  flat  slabs  of  granite;  the  whole  chamber  and 
vestibule  being  lined  with  blocks  of  the  same  material.  This  is 
bown  as  the  ^^  King's  Chamber."  Near  its  western  end,  placed 
dne  north  and  south,  is  a  red  granite  sarcophagus,  of  so  fine  a 
ciygtalline  substance  that  it  rings  like  a  bell  when  struck.    It  is 

7  ft.  6^  in.  long,  8  ft.  8  in.  wide,  8  ft.  5i>  in.  high,  and  7i  in. 
thick  at  the  base.  The  sarcophagus  has  neither  hieroglyphics  nor 
ficnlptures  of  any  sort.    Its  occupant,  if  one  ever  rested  there,  is 
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gone,  and  even  the  lid.  ib  missiiig.  It  is  one  of  the  probkana  of 
the  Great  P jramidy  whether  this  saroophagOB  was  introdnced  after 
its  completion.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  passage  was  only  just 
large  enough  to  let  it  pass,  and  the  same  is  tme  of  the  first  part 
of  the  upward  passage  and  its  horizontal  prolongation ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  got  past  the  first  bend  and  up  the 
slope.  The  last  is  the  only  difGicultj  ofiSsred  by  the  great  gallery ; 
but  the  entrance  to  the  vestibule  is  so  small  that  if  the  sarco- 
phagus ever  passed  through  it,  it  must  have  been  contracted  since. 
The  absence  of  any  sarcophagus  from  the  subterranean  and 
^^  Queen's  "  chambers  favours  the  opinion  that  each  was  in  turn 
destined  for  the  royal  tomb,  and  afterwards  abandoned.  When 
the  position  of  the  Sing's  Chamber  was  finally  settled,  what  is 
now  nearly  the  centre  of  the  pyramid  may  have  been  its  summit. 
The  sarcophagus  may  have  been  raised  i^^ng  the  upward  passage 
before  it  was  covered  in,  and  the  pyramid  afterwards  finished,  leav- 
ing the  mummy  to  be  brought  in  in  its  wooden  coffin.  That  the 
chamber  was  not  finally  closed  wh^i  first  constructed,  is  clear 
from  the  elaborate  provision  for  its  ventilation.  Two  air  channels, 
about  9  inches  square,  are  carried  from  it  to  the  north  and  south 
fiu^es  of  the  pyramid,  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface ;  they 
were  evidently  constructed  as  the  building  proceeded.  When 
these  channels  were  opened  by  Mr.  Perring,  in  1887,  the  ventilation 
of  the -chamber  was  completely  restored.  The  jealous  care  with 
which  the  pyramid  was  finally  closed  is  proved  by  a  huge  block 
of  granite,  which  so  effectually  shuts  the  mouth  of  the  upward 
passage,  that  explorers  have  had  to  force  their  way  round  it 
through  the  solid  masonry,  as  well  as  by  the  granite  portcullis 
which  as  effectually  blocks  the  horizontal  vestibale  to  the  King's 
Chamber.  This  closing  of  the  passages  is  an  argument  against 
the  truth  of  the  tradition,  that  by  the  judgment  after  his  death, 
Cheops  was  refused  burial  in  his  intended  sepulchre. 

Two  very  interesting  points  still  require  notice.  Above  the 
King's  Chamber  is  a  series  of  five  low  chambers,  of  somewhat 
larger  area,  and  from  6  ft.  4  in.  to  8  ft  7  in.  in  height.  Their 
floors  and  roof  are  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  the  former  being 
rough  hewn,  the  latter  fiat,  except  the  uppermost,  the  slabs  of 
which  form  an  angle  to  support  the  superincumbent  weight. 
This  roof  is  69  ft.  8  in.  above  that  of  the  King's  Chamber.  They 
were  evidently  designed  to  lighten  the  pressure  on  the  fl.at 
roof  of  that  chamber.  The  lowest  of  the  five  was  discovered  by 
Davison  in  1764,  the  rest  in  1887,  by  General  Howard  Vyse,  who 
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named  them  after  WeUington,  Nelson,  Sir  Bobert  Arbuthnot,  and 
Colonel  Campbell.  It  was  on  the  blocks  of  these  chambers  that 
General  Howard  Yyse  made  his  grand  discovery  of  the  names  of 
Khnfn  and  Nmn-Khnfti,  scrawled  in  large  linear  hieroglyphics, 
which  are  eridently  qnarry  marks,  for  some  of  them  have  been 
cat  tiiroogh  in  sawing  the  blocks.*  Thns  the  tradition  was  con- 
firmed, and  Cheops  proved  to  be  the  bnilder  of  the  pyramid. 

The  remaining  point  relates  to  the  so-called  '^  Well."  This  is 
a  shaft,  2  ft.  4  in.  sqnare,  cnt  down  throngh  the  solid  masonry, 
fit)m  the  point  where  the  horizontal  passage  to  the  ^^  Qneen's 
Chamber"  branches  off  from  the  upward  inclined  passage.  It 
deecends  perpendicnlarly  26  ft  1  in.,  then  more  irregularly  for 
83  ft.  5  in.  to  a  recess  csJled  the  ^^  Grotto,"  not  far  firom  the  base 
of  the  pyramid,  and  thence  into  the  lower  inclined  passage,  a  little 
above  the  snbteiranean  chamber.  Its  total  length  is  about  156 
feet  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  as  an  exit  for  the  work- 
men after  they  had  closed  the  two  ends  of  the  great  passage. 
Some  explorers  have  sought  in  it  the  explanation  of  what  Hero- 
dotos  and  Pliny  say  about  a  subterraneous  communication  with 
the  Nile ;  but  no  such  communication  has  been  found,  and  the 
story  seems  most  improbable. 

The  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  about  187  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  the  floor  of  the  subterranean 
chamber  is  about  100  feet  below  the  base,  and.consequently  about 
37  feet  above  high  Nile ;  the  floor  of  the  ^'  Queen's  Chamber  "  is 
about  60  feet,  and  that  of  the  King's  Chamber  125  feet,  above  the 
haae;  from  the  roof  of  the  latter  to  the  original  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid is  about  SOO  feet. 

The  Second,  or  Pyramid  of  Cephren,  is  of  somewhat  smaller 
dimensions.  It  has,  so  far  as  is  known,  only  one  sepulchral 
chamber,  cnt  into  the  smface  of  the  rock,  with  a  groined  roof  in 
the  base  of  the  pyramid.  There  are  two  entrances ;  one  87  ft.  8 
in.  above  the  base,  descending  at  an  angle  of  25°  55'  to  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  rock,  along  which  it  runs  horizontally  to  the  sepulchral 
chamber ;  the  other  entrance  is  on  the  base  line,  from  which  the 
passage  descends  some  distance  into  the  solid  rock,  and  then  re- 
ascends  to  join  the  horizontal  passage.  The  granite  sarcophagus 
was  found  empty  by  Belzom. 

*  This  cSsoorery  dispofles  of  the  error,  that  hieroglyphios  were  not  uaed  thiu  early. 
The  namea  of  Cheops  and  Cephren  have  also  been  found  on  ihe  atone  ecarahni,  which 
the  EgyptiaDa  uaed  as  emblems  of  Cheper,  the  Creator,  a  ^gantio  specimen  of  which 
nay  be  seen  m  the  British  If  usemn. 
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Of  the  Third  Pyramid  we  hare  already  had  occaaion  to  speak ; 
<^  the  rest  we  can  only  stay  to  mention  that  several  are  of  bri^ 
cased  with  stone.*  One  of  the  two  brick  pyramids  of  Daahonr  is 
snpposed  by  some  to  be  that  ascribed  by  Herodotns  to  Asychis, 
whom  he  majces  the  snccessor  of  Mycerinus,  but  whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  Manetbo.t  It  bore,  as  the  historian 
tells  ns,  an  inseription,  cut  in  stone,  to  the  following  eflfect :  ^  I>e> 
spise  me  not  in  comparison  with  the  stone  pyramids ;  for  I  snrpass 
them  all,  as  much  as  Jove  surpasses  the  other  gods.  A  pole  was 
plunged  into  a  lake,  and  the  mud  which  claye  thereto  was  gath- 
ered ;  and  bricks  were  made  of  the  mud,  and  so  I  was  formed."  The 
quality  of  the  alluyial  soil  of  Egypt  naturally  suggested  the  mak- 
ing of  bricks  from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  the  Egyptian  bricks  (at 
least  under  the  early  Pharaphs)  were  never  bujmt,  but  only  sun- 
dried.  They  were  used  for  houses,  city  walls,  fcnrtresses,  the  enclo- 
sures of  temples,  in  short,  for  all  buildings  not  of  a  monumental 
character.  It  was  only  as  art  declined  that  they  were  put  to  the 
latter  use,  and  then,  as  we  have  just  seen,  with  an  apology  dis- 
guised under  a  boast.  They  are  found  stamped  with  ihe  names 
of  Thothmes  HI.,  Amenoph  O.,  and  other  Diospolite  kinga,  and 
the  whole  process  of  their  manufacture  is  rejnresented  on  the  The- 
ban  sculptures.  These,  though  most  probably  of  an  age  subsequent 
to  the  servitude  of  Israel,  set  most  vividly  before  us  scenes  exactly 
parallel  to  those  described  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  The  brick- 
makers  are  evidently  captives,  woricing  at  heavy  burthens,  under 
taskmasters  who  are  plying  the  stick  and  whip  without  mercy. 
To  complete  the  illustration,  the  bricks  of  several  buildings  are 
found  mixed  with  chopped  straw ;  for  without  some  such  sub* 
stance  the  fine  alluvial  mud  was  too  friable  to  bind  well.  Seve- 
ral specimens  of  Egyptian  bricks  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

The  building  of  pyramids  seems  to  have  been  disosed  in  Egypt 
after  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  but  it  was  ccmtinued  in  Ethiopia.  The 
Nubian  pyramids  are  very  inferior  in  care  of  construction,  and 
they  fornish  one  of  the  many  proo&  that  Ethiopian  art  was  not 
the  parent,  but  the  debased  offspring,  of  the  Egyptian.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Nubian  pyramids  is  generally  covered  by  a  temple 
and  propylsa.  Several  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  also  are  con- 
nected with  temples,  and  all  doubtless  stood  within  sacred  enclo- 

*  There  are  also  aevenJ  small  brick  pyramids  in  the  ThebakL 
f  Sir  G.  WilkiDflon  conjectures  that  the  name  may  be  meant  for  8hisbak>  of  the 
Twenty-second  Dynasty,  perhaps  confounded  with  some  other  king. 
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gores,  like  those  which  snrroimd  the  Seeond  and  Third  Pyrimids. 
In  fact,  the  tomb  of  an  Egyptian  waa  eaeentiallj  a  temple,  ecmse- 
crated  to  the  deitiea  of  Amenti. 

The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  admit,  in  general,  of  antiquarian 
discussions  on  the  scale  we  have  allotted  to  the  Pyramids ;  hot 
their  yast  antiquity,  tiieir  existing  state,  and  the  deeply  interest- 
ing problems  tiiey  surest,  seemed  to  demand  that  the  reader 
shonld  be  put  in  possession  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  them. 
They  stand  out  as  consincuonsly  on  the  comparatively  blank  page 
of  early  Egyptian  history,  as  their  forms  rise  above  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  the  monuments  of  an  almost  unknown  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 


NOTE  OK  EGYPTIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

The  vaiions  systems  of  chronology  adopted  by  the  Bgyptologeis  are 
hased  on  astronomical  calculations,  on  the  traditions  of  Manetho  and  others^ 
and  in  some  degree  on  the  chronology  of  Scripture.  Enjoying,  .like  the 
kindred  Chaldseans,  the  greatest  advantages  of  climate  and  horizon,  the 
Egyptians  divide  with  duit  people  the  honour  of  being  the  first  cultivators 
of  astronomy.  Like  the  Chaldnan  temple-towers,  the  pyramids  had  prob- 
ably a  connexion  with  astronomical  observation.  In  addition  to  other 
proofs,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  passages  which  slope  inwards  from 
the  northern  fiace  of  these  structures  are  inclined  at  the  very  angle  which 
would  make  them  point  to  what  was  the  pole-star  at  the  epoch  of  their 
Election.  We  have  seen  the  reasons  for  ascribing  these  edifices  to  the 
Fourth  Dynasty,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fourth  century 
JB.a,  or  about  4000  years  ago.  At  that  time,  on  account  of  the  precession 
of  the  eqnihoxes,  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  was  about  3°  44'  from  the 
star  a  Draconia.  The  latitude  of  Ghizeh,  where  the  pyramids  stand,  being 
just  30*'  N^  this  would  be,  at  all  times,  the  inclination  of  a  tube  pointing 
to  the  true  pole.  But  the  altitude  of  the  then  polar  star,  at  its  two  men- 
dian  passaeea,  would  differ  firom  this  elevation  by  the  amount  just  stated, 
and,  at  its  lower  culmination^  would  be  about  26°  16' ;  and  so  slightly  do 
the  passages  of  the  three  principal  pyramids  differ  from  this  inclination, 
that  the  mean  is  26°  13\  "  At  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these  passages, 
therefore,  the  then  pole-star  must  have  been  visible  at  its  lower  cuhnina- 
tion,  a  drcumstance  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  uninten- 
tiona],  and  was  doubtless  connected  with  the  astronomical  observation  of 
that  star,  of  whose  proximity  to  the  pole,  at  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of 
these  wonderful  structures,  we  are  thus  furnished  with  a  monumental 
record  of  the  most  imperishable  nature."  *  It  is  obvious  how  complete  a 
criterion  this  discovery  would  afford  for  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
pynmidsi  if  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  an  accidental  coincidence. 

*  Or  jr.  Henchel,  (hUiine$  o/AUronomy,  §§  819,  820,  ed.  1849. 
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Other  Egyptittn  monuments,  such  as  the  famous  Eodiac  in  the  temple 
at  Denderah,  show  the  caie  of  the  priests  in  taking  and  recording  astro- 
nomical observations,  upon  which  they  based  an  elaborate  system  of  chro- 
nology. They  claimed  the  discovery  of  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year, 
by  means  of  the  stars,  but  the  priests  kept  this  reckoning  to  themselves. 
The  year  employed  in  ordinary  computations,  both  civil  and  religious,  was 
the  "  Vague  Year"  of  365  days,  divided  into  twelve  months  of  30  days 
each,  with  five  days  added  after  the  twelfth.  It  was  in  use  from  a  time 
at  least  as  early  as  the  second  king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  (about 
B.O.  1500),  till  it  was  merged  in  the  Julian  year  by  Augustus  (b.o.  24). 
The  neglect  of  the  quarter  of  a  day  would  of  course,  as  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar before  the  Julian  reform,  have  caused  the  year  to  retire  through  the 
seasons.  But  its  division  into  three  seasons  of  four  months  each  seems  to 
prove  that  they  also  used  a  "  Tropical  Year,"  that  is,  one  whose  length 
was  regulated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons.  The  three  seasons  were 
called  by  names  which  the  best  authorities  interpret  as  signifying  those  of 
"Vegetation,"  "Manifestation,"  and  the  "Waters"  or  "Inundation." 
The  months  were  named  after  the  different  deities.  The  year  of  365^ 
days,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  nearest  approximation  they  made  to 
the  true  length  of  the  year,  was  determined  by  the  heliacal  rising  of  Thoth 
or  Soth  (the  Dog  Star),  and  hence  was  called  the  "  Sothic  Year."  The 
interval  between  two  coincidences  of  the  Vague  and  Sothic  years  was 
1461  of  the  former  and  1460  of  the  latter.  This  was  called  the  "  Sothic, 
or  Dog  Star  Cycle,"  and  is  a  period  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Egyptian 
chronology.  The  ancient  writers  mention  two  Sothic  epochs,  the  one 
called  the  era  of  Menophres  (the  Men-ptah  of  the  monuments),  on  July 
20th,  B.C.  1322,  probably  near  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
and  the  other  on  July  20th,  a.d.  139,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
There  seems  to  have  been  also  a  **  Tropical  Cycle,"  at  the  end  of  which 
the  Vague  and  Tropical  years  coincided,  consisting  of  about  1500  Vague 
years ;  but  our  information  on  this  point  is  scanty  and  uncertain.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  Tropical  cycle  began  with  the  Vague  year  in  which  the  new 
moon  fell  at  or  near  the  vernal  equinox,  we  obtain  two  such  epochs, 
namely,  Jan.  7,  b.o.  2005,  in  the  reign  of  Amenemha  II.,  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty;  and  Dec.  28,  b.c.  507,  under  Darius  Hystaspis.  Equally  im- 
portant and  difficult  is  the  "  Phtibnix  Cycle,"  to  which  Herodotus  alludes 
in  his  celebrated  feeble  of  the  phoanix.  From  the  astronomical  ceiling  of 
the  Rameseum  (formerly  called  the  Memnonium)  at  El-Komeh,  we  learn 
that  this  fabled  bird  was  a  constellation,  "  the  Phoenix  of  Osiris,"  corre* 
spending  probably  to  the  constellation  now  called  Cygnus.  Its  heliacal 
rising  on  the  first  day  of  the  Vague  ^ear  seems  to  have  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Phoenix  cycle,  which  would  therefore  be  of  the  same 
length  as  the  Sothic  cycle,  namely,  1460  Julian,  or  1461  Vague  years,  the 
very  interval  which  Tacitus  assigns  to  the  successive  returns  of  the  phoenix. 
Tacitus  also  places  the  recurrences  of  the  cycle  in  the  reigns  of  Sesoatris 
(probably  Sesertesen  III.),  Amasis,  and  Ptolemy  III. ;  and  Mr.  Poole  has 
shown  that  the  two  latter  known  dates  agree  fairly  well  with  those  calcu- 
lated approximately  from  the  Rameseum.  These  epochs  may  be  more 
accurately  deduced  from  the  "  Great  Panegyrical  Year,"  an  Egyptian 
cycle,  four  of  which  made  up  1461  Julian  years,  having  a  mean  length  of 
3 65 J-  Julian  years,  and  made  up  of  364-)^  and  366  such  yeaxs  altematelj. 
If  the  Phoenix  cycle  corresponded  exactly  wiUi  the  Panegyrical,  it  must 
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have  consisted  of  1461  Julian  (instead  of  Vaijrae)  years.  The  Great 
Panegyrical  Month  contained  30  Julian  ^ears,  and  the  Year  was  made  up 
bj  intercalating  4^  or  6  years  alternately.  From  these  data  Mr.  Poole 
has  calculated  the  following  chronological  epochs : 


BLC 

2711    En  of  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  First  Chtai  Paneg^frietd  Tear.  Length, 

SftH  years. 
S868.    Time  of  Suphis  I.  and  IL,  kings  of  the  Fourth  Pynasty. 

Second  Oreat  Fanewrieal  Year,    Length,  866  years. 
1986.    Time  of  Sesertesen  IlL,  fourth  kmg  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 
Third  Great  Paneoyrieal  Yedr.    Length,  864^  years. 
Firti  PhoMix  Cyde, 
1683.    Femih  Great  Panegyrical  Tear,    Length,  866  years. 
1256.    Fifth  Great  Panegyrical  Year,     LengSi,  364^  years. 
891.    SCdh  Great  Panegyrical  Year,    Length,  866  years. 
526.    In  the  re^  of  Aniiais,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty. 
Seventh  Great  Paneayrical  Year,    Length,  864^  yearn 
8ce<md  Fhomix  Cycle, 
161.    In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. 

Eighth  Great  Panegyrical  Year,    Length,  866  years. 

4J>. 

205.    In  the  reign  of  Septimius  Seyeru^ 

Ninth  Great  Panegyrical  Year,    Length,  864^  years. 


Mr.  Poole  also  gives  the  following  table  of  epochs  mentioned  on  the 
monuments,  with  their  probable  dates : 

B.C. 

2862.    Second  Panegyrical  Year. 

Time  of  Suphis  L  and  IL,  kings  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  and  builders  of  theGrea* 
Pyramid. 
2005.    Flret  Tropical  Cycle. 

l^e  of  Amenemha  II.    Twelfth  Dynasty. 
1472-1.  Date  in  the  fourth  year  of  Sethee.    Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
1441    Date  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Queen  Amen-nunt    eighteenth  Dynasty. 
1411    Date  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Thothmes  in.    Eighteenth  Dynasty.  ; 

591.    Datein  tfaereignof  PaammetichusII    Twenty-sixth  Dynasty.  ' 

56L    Date  in  the  reign  of  Amasia.    Twenty-sixth  Dynasty. 

The  aooesfflon  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  is  fixed,  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  about  B.C.  1525.  Different  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  cor^ 
respondence  of  this  epoch  with  the  Exodus ;  some  chronologers  placing  it 
about  the  same  time,  others  (as  Mr.  Poole)  as  much  as  125  years  earlier, 
and  others  (as  the  Rabbis  and  Lepsius)  200  years  later.  Unfortunately 
it  is  impossible  to  settle  this  epoch  independently,  as  a  point  in  Scripture 
chronology. 

The  Egyptian  priests  told  Herodotus  that  there  had  been  341  genera 
tionS)  both  of  kings  and  of  high-priests,  from  Menes  to  Sethos  (the  succes- 
sor of  the  Ethiopian  Tirhaka).  This  he  calculates  as  11,340  years.  He 
adds  that,  during  this  period,  the  sim  had  *' twice  risen  where  he  now  sets, 
and  twice  set  where  he  now  rises."  This  apparently  absurd  statement  is 
explained  by  Mr.  Poole  as  referring  to  *^  the  solar  risings  of  stars  having 
Men  on  those  days  of  the  Vague  year  on  which  the  settings  fell  in  the 
time  of  Sethos  "  {HortB  ^^yptiaccBy  p.  94). 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  FROM  THE  SHEPHERD  INVASION  TO  THE 
FINAL  CONQUEST  BY  PERSIA,    B.C.  2080?  TO  B.a  868. 


*'  High  oa  his  oar  SMOttria  stni^  mj  Tiew, 
Whom  ■oepter'd  bUtm  id  goldML  hani«fla  draw : 
His  handa  a  bow  and  poioted  javeliii  hold: 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statues  Obeliaks  were  plamd, 
And  the  learn'd  walls  with  Hierogljphics  graced/'— Popb. 


nu  BBBPHBKD  UNGS,  OR  HTOOS,  TBI  FimBIRH,  SIXnUITH,  AMD  Itl^MJIWI  DTKASmi  OP 
M AXRHO-^nDBIR  OOirxnaOK  with  the  SCRIPTDBB  KmOBT^-QUMTIOK  or  TBI  KXODDS 
~<X>lfinXI0K  OF  BOTPT  WITH  GRBBCB— BXPI7L8ION  OP  TRB  flBIPHnUM-^ITinON  OF  HCITPT— 
THB  Cnr  OP  THBBH — TWFLrTH  AKD  THIETBUI11I  DTHABTIIB — nGnttHTH  .AlTD  HIHR- 
TBIIfTH,  THE  CLIMAX  OF  BGTPTIAlf  POWSB  AND  AST— BICHffaRjiTU  DTNACTT :  THH  THOTH- 
MBS— AXBirOPH  in.— THB  TOCAL  MBMMON— THB  8UN-WOB8BZPPBBS— BIXBTSBHTH  DTKAffTr : 
8BTHBB  I.— RAMBSB8  H.— "  SBSOSnilS  "—ASIATIC  OOMQUBSTB— BTBLA— TBMPLBS  AT  THBBBS 
AND  MBMPHSy  AMD  IK  BTHIOPIA— COLOSSAL  BTATCBS— MBN-PTAH— TWBNTIBTH  DTKASnT: 
BAMBSBS  III.— DBCLIKB  OP  THB  KIHODOM— TWBHTT-PIBST  DTNA8TT  AT  TAXIS— BBMITIC  UT- 
FLDBNCB  IN  BGTFT— TWBMTTHIBCOND  DTNASTT  AT  BUBASTIS— AaSTBIAKS— SBI8HAK  AKD 
BBHOBOAM— EBBAH  TRB  CCBBITB— TWBKTT-nilED  DTKASTT  AT  TAK1B— OBSCURITY  AND  DB- 
CUNB — TWBKTZ  -FOURTH  DTNASTT — ^BOCOHOBIB  THB  WISB— -T WBKTI  -FIFTH  DTKA8TT,  OF 
BTHIOPIAKS— THB  SABAOOS  AKD  TIBHAKAH— H08HBA,  KIKG  OF  X8RABL— SBXKACHBBIB 
AND  HBKBKIAH— LBOBKD  OF  THB  FRIB8T  SBTROS— THB  DODBCARCHT— TWBKTT-SIXTH  DT- 
NASTT AT  SAlS— PSAMMXnCHUS  I.— ORBBK  MBBCBNABIBS— 0IBOB  OF  AflBDOD— flBCBSSBMI  OF 
«BB  SOUOBBS— NBKO  OR  PHARAOB-MBOBO— WAR  WRR  NBBUCBADNEIBAR— OBATK  OF 
J08IAH— aRCUMNATIGATION  OP  AFBICA— NRKO*l  CANAL — PBAMMBTICHUB  II.— APRI18  OR 
PHARAOH-HOPHRA- NBBUCKADNBZSAR  IN  ROTPT— WAR  WITH  CTRBKB— RB70LT  OF  TRB 
ARMT— DEATH  OF  APRIBB— RBIGN  OF  AARMBS  n.  OB  AMASI8— BIS  M0NUMRKT8— HO  CBARAC- 
TBR  AKD  HABITS— IKTBRKAL  PROSPRRTTT— IHTBRCOURSB  WITH  QBBRCB— PSAMMRNTTUS— 
00KQU18T  OF  BGTFT  BT  CAMHTBES— THB  TWBXTT-SBTBKTB,  OB  PZRSIAN  DTNASTT — RRTOLT 
OP  IKARU8  AKD  AMTRTJB08— EGTPT  AGAIN  INDBPBNDBNT— TWBMTT-NINTH  AKD  TmiCTIBiyB 
DTNASnES— THB  KBCrAKEBOB»  BTC.— FIKAL  PBR8IAK  OOHQUBBT-^ALRXAXDBB  AND  fBB 
PLOLBMIBS. 

Thjs  role  of  the  Shej^erd  EjEOga,  by  whom  the  Memphian  and 
other  kingdoinB  were  overthrown,  is  doubly  intereeting  from  its 
probable  connexion  with  sacred  history.  Unfortunately,  howe verj 
its  annals  are  as  obscure  as  the  Scripture  histoiy  itself  is  rendered 
by  chronological  difQculties,  and  by  the  oonstaDt  use  of  the  title 
Pharaoh,  without  the  proper  names  of  the  respective  kings.  The 
dynasties  of  the  Hyksos,*  or  Shepherd  Kings,  are  the  Fifteewth^ 


*  This,  Iheir  Bg^itiaB  naiBt,  is  derlvvd  by  Msnotho  from  J9^,  a  Ung,  and  Am,  a 
khepherd.  The  Islter  word  edsls  in  Coptic  I&  the  hieroglyphios  H^  is  hing^  and 
Hvk^  Mjplm,  a  sense  which  Hanecho  also  mentioBs.  This  etym^dogy  has  helped  to 
favour  the  new  exploded  opinion  that  these  **captiFe-shepherds*'  were  the  fanieUtea. 
Bat  the  Egyptians  used  MplttM  as  a  term  of  oontempt  for  forrigners ;  so  tiiat  the  word 
may  mean  *'  foreign  shepherds.** 
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SiakaUhy  and  Seventeenth.  Manetho  says  that  they  were  Arabs ; 
but  he  calls  the  six  kings  of  the  Fifteenth,  or  First  Shepherd 
Djnastj,  Fh^BQidans.  This  statement  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Poole, 
who  connects  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds  with  the  great  movo- 
ment  of  the  Fhcenicians  from  the  shores  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea, 
and  with  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer.  Manetho  says  that 
they  took  Memphis,  and  fonnded  a  city  in  the  Sethroite  nome 
(probably  the  fortified  camp  of  Avaris,  the  later  Feluainm,  on  the 
eastern  frontier),  whence  they  oonqnered  all  Egypt.  The  primary 
object  of  this  camp  was  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  from  whom, 
Manetho  tells  ns,  they  expected  an  invasion.  He  adds  that 
they  easily  gained  possession  of  the  conntry  without  a  battle, 
which  has  been  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  they  were 
brought  in  as  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  in  contests  between 
the  native  dynasties;  periiaps  to  aid  the  Memphians  against 
the  Thebans.  Mr.  Foole  supposes  them  to  have  been  at  first  in 
a  sub<»rdinate  position,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the 
Egyptian  king3,  so  that  their  rule  in  Lower  and  part  of  Upper 
^gyft  was  not  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Dynasties  at  Thebes.  It  was  not,  he  thinks,  till  the 
close  of  the  latter  dynasty,  that  the  Shepherds  began  that 
oppressive  mle  whidi  made  them  hateful  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
so  provoked  their  expulsion. 

The  first  king  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  was  Salatis  or  Saites 
(about  B.  c.  2080 }),  who  ruled  at  Memphis,  and  made  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  tributary ;  Mr.  Poole  assigns  Abraham's  visit  to 
Egypt  to  about  the  begiioning  of  his  reign.  The  name  of  his 
fourth  succesfBor  is  found  on  the  hieroglyphics  as  Assa;  and  this 
is  the  king  to  whom  Joseph  was  prime  minister,  according  to  Mr. 
Poole's  computations. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  various  opinions  held  upon 
dus  most  difficult  and  as  yet  undecided  question.  Its  settlement 
on  purely  chronological  grounds  is  forbidden  by  the  difficulties 
in  which  both  Egyptian  and  Scriptural  chronology  are  involved; 
and  it  is  neoessory  to  draw  other  arguments  from  the  state  of 
Egyptian  affairs  as  described  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The 
chronology  of  Egypt  is  now  so  far  settled,  that  the  accession  of 
the  Eighteenth  (Theban)  Dynasty  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  to 
within  a  few  years  of  b.  o.  1526.  The  era  of  the  Exodus,  on  the 
system  of  Ussher  (that  given  in  the  margin  of  our  English 
Bibles),  is  b.  c.  1491.  The  obvious  conclusion  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Manetho,  according  to  Julius  Africanus,  that  Mosee 
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left  Egypt  under  the  first  king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasly,  whoee 
name  ^was  Amos  or  Amosis.*  The  same  king,  aeoording  to 
JoeephuB  (who  calla  him  TethmoBis),  expelled  the  Shepherd 
Kings;  and  there  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  that  the  great  power  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  was  connected  with  their  expulsion.  In 
this  change  of  dynasty  many  writers  see  a  natural  explanation  of 
the  ^^  new  king  who  Imew  not  Joseph."  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
for  instance,  supposes  that  the  Israelites  held  their  possessions  in 
GtMhen  under  the  Memphian  kings  on  the  condition  of  certain 
service,  but  that  the  conquering  Theban  dynasty  paid  no  respect 
to  the  agreement,  and  converted  the  fixed  service  into  a  cmd. 
bondage.  The  same  distinguished  writer,  following  the  received 
Scriptural  chronology,  assigned  the  exodus  to  the  fourth  year  of 
Thothmes  HL,  the  fifth  and  greatest  king  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  aligning  that  there  is  no  explicit  statement  of  Ihe  death 
of  Pharaoh  himself  in  the  Red  Sea-f  So  far  from  finding  any 
difficulty  in  the  blow  which  must  have  been  infiicted  on  Egypt, 
first  by  the  plagues,  and  then  by  the  loss  of  its  army,  he  viewed  ^e 
departure  of  the  Israelites  as  leaving  the  king  firee  to  make  new 
conquests!  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  in  such  a  sense  as  this, 
^^  Egypt  was  glad  when  they  departed."  Lepsius  places  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  the 
exodus  under  the  Nineteenth. 

Passing  over  as  hardly  worthy  of  notice  the  opposite  extreme, 
of  placing  the  exodus  before  the  Shepherd  invasion,  we  must 
give  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Poole's  theory.  For  reasons  which  we 
cannot  stay  to  mention,  he  rejects  the  very  comer-stone  of  the 
received  chronology,  namely,  the  period  of  480  years  from  the 
exodus  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  places  the  exodus 
in  the  year  b.c.  1652.  This  date  is  founded  chiefly  on  the 
numbers  given  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  combined  with  the  state- 
ment of  St.  Paul,  that  the  rule  of  the  Judges  lasted  about  450 
years,  and  confirmed  by  an  ingenious  argument  from  technical 
chronology  and  some  minor  proo6.  Then,  assigning  216  years 
to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  he  brings  the  migration  of  Israel  to 
B.  c.  1867,  and  the  government  of  Joseph  to  b.  o.  1876.    All  these 

*  According  to  fhe  Armenian  yersion  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  Moaes  led  the 
Jews  out  of  Egypt  under  Achencheres,  the  ninth  king  of  fhe  ffighteenth  Dynasty.  The 
former  statement  may  rather  refer  to  the  flight  of  Moees  than  to  the  Exodus. 

f  In  his  Essay  on  Egyptian  History,  however,  in  Rawlinaon's  Berodoitu  (book  U. 
app.  ii.  ch.  yiil ;  rol.  ii.  p.  808),  Wilkinson  says :  "  It  is  probable  that  the  exodus  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Ptathmen,"  the  son  of  Barneses  IL,  a  kbg  of  the  Nhieteenth  By- 
nasty,  which  is  the  date  of  the  Babbins  and  Lepaiua. 
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dates  fidl  within  the  dynastieB  of  the  Shepherds,  whom  we  may 
easily  beUeve  to  have  been  Egyptianized  enough  to  account  for  the 
indications  given  in  Scripture  of  Egyptian  customs  and  religious 
usages.    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Poole  argues  that  many  points  of 
thenanratiYe  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  the  Pharaohs 
of  this  period  were  native  Egyptians.    Such  are  their  cordial  recep- 
tion of  foreigners,  whom  the  Egyptians  despised  and  hated ;  and 
the  pure  despotism  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh,  whose  will  is  law,  and 
who  reduces  the  Egyptians  to  serfdom,  while  the  native  monarchs 
were  restrained  by  law,  and  set  a  high  value  on  the  attachment  of 
their  subjects.    In  the  fear  lest  the  Israelites  should  join  their 
enemies  in  some  expected  war,  Mr.  Poole  finds  an  allusion  to  the 
rival  Assyrian  dynasty  or  to  the  growing  power  of  the  native 
Theban  kings.    The  rise  of  the  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph 
he  explains  by  the  fact  that  there  were  different  dynasties 
of  Shepherds.     Besides  the  Fifteenth,  under   whom   Joseph 
is  supposed  to  have  lived,  and  who  were  probably  Phoanidans, 
the  Sixteenth  seem  to  have  established  themselves  on  the  eastern 
frontier  about  the  same  time;    and  it  is    agreed    that   they 
were  an  Assyrian  race.     Assyrian  names  occur  in  the  Turin 
list  of  kings,  and  the  prophet    Isaiah    uses  this  remarkable 
expression,  ^^My  people  went  down  aforetime  into  Egypt,  to 
sojourn  there,  and  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause."* 
Now  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  first  king  of  the  Fifteenth 
Dynasty  fortified  his  frontier  against  the  Assyrians,  who  would 
seem  at  length  to  have  taken  Memphis,  and  founded  there  the 
Sixteenth  Dynasty. 

Such,  omitting  minor  and  more  doubtftd  points,  is  the  present 
state  of  this  great  question,  so  interesting  to  every  student  of 
the  Bible.  The  internal  evidence  seems  very  evenly  balanced. 
The  former  view  has  ancient  tradition  on  its  side,  and  the  highly 
ingenious  arguments  on  which  the  latter  rests  would  fall  at  once 
to  the  gtonnd  if  the  key-stone  of  the  received  chronology  could  be 
maintained,  a  conclusion  for  which  there  is  much  to  be  said. 
The  uncertaiaty  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  leave  the  subject  gives 
one  of  those  striking  lessons  of  which  ancient,  and  especiaUy 
sacred,  history  is  ftdl, — ^that  we  may  well  be  content  to  have 
the  great   events   of  history  preserved  for  us  in  that  broad 

*  Iniah  111.  4.  ThiB  is  quoted  lus  a  part  of  Mr.  Foole^B  aigument ;  but  certainly  it 
■eems  more  natural  to  understand  the  prophet  as  speaking  of  two  parallel  events  in  the 
hkiarjoi  Israel,  the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  by  the 
isByiians,  the  latter  a  contemporary  event. 
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outline  which  compelB  ub  to  regard  them  in  their  great  moral 
fiignificanoe,  without  being  suffered  to  fritter  away  our  atten- 
tion on  unprofitable  details.  The  Pharaohs  of  Abraham,  Joseph, 
and  Moses,  are  simplj  ^'Pharaohs"  after  ail,  uimamed  rnlers 
of  the  land  of  bondage,  and  our  chief  oonoem  is  with  the 
race  to  whom  thej  were  made  the  instruments  of  God's 
designs.* 

We  need  not  be  sniprised  at  the  absence  firom  the  monuments  of 
any  record  of  the  sojourn  or  departure  of  the  Israelites,  for  the 
scenes  of  brick-making  at  Thebes,  already  noticed,  can  hardly  refer 
to  them,  as  their  residence  was  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  any  case,  we 
should  not  expect  such  events  as  the  elevation  of  a  foreign  viceroy, 
or  the  calamities  of  the  exodus,  to  be  depicted  on  the  national 
monuments.  But  besides,  the  whole  period  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings  is  singularly  barren  of  monumental  records,  au  argoment, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Poole's  view. 

Of  the  Shepherd  Kings  themselves,  we  have  only  fbrther  to  say, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  the  native  Memphian 
kings  seem  to  have  recovered  their  power  for  a  time,  forming  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Dynaeties  of  Manetho,  whose  accession  Mr. 
Poole  places  about  the  time  of  Joseph's  death.  They  were 
succeeded  about  b.  o.  1680,  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  the  Seven- 
ieenth  Dynaety^  whom  the  copyists  of  Manetho  confnse  with  the 
Fifteenth,  and  erroneously  represent  as  consisting  partly  of  Shep- 
herds and  partly  of  Thebans.  The  whole  relations  of  these 
Shepherd  Kings  to  Egypt  concur  with  the  monuments  of  preceding 
and  later  rulers  to  show  how  closely  the  Egyptian  monarchy  was 
concerned  with  the  Semitic  races  of  Western  Asia. 

But  other  most  interesting  relations,  namely  with  Europe, 
now  come  into  view.  The  land  of  Gbbbos,  whose  brilliant  his- 
tory seems  to  wait  till  we  can  emei^  from  the  obscurer 
annals  of  the  East,  now  begins  to  loom  across  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Her  earliest  traditions  point  to  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia  as  the  sources  of  her  civilization.  We  are  not 
about  to  recall  Cecrops  and  Cadmus,  Danaus  and  JBgyptus, 
from  the  limbo  of  mythol(^,  to  which  recent  scholarship 
has  consigned  ihen^;  and  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  remember 
the  distinction  between  what  is  mythical  and  what  is  traditional  in 
the  imcertain  ages  of  a  nation's  history.    The  poetical  tempera- 


*  The  whole  subject  will  demand  some  farther  notice  in  the  next  chapter,  in  oonnex- 
ion  with  the  Egyptian  and  other  traditions  about  the  Exodus. 
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ment  of  the  Greeks  so  inextricably  mingled  these  two  elements, 
tiiat  we  hare  no  choice  but  to  refer  both  back  to  a  period  before 
the  commencement  of  trustworthy  history.  But  to  affirm  as 
certain  the  falsehood  of  these  legends,  is  to  convert  our  want 
of  knowledge  into  an  ignorance  more  positive  than  that  which 
was  wont  to  accept  them  as  historic  facts.  The  influence  of 
Egyptian  civilization  on  Oreece  is  shown  in  her  extant  works 
of  art,  almost  as  certainly  as  Phosnician  influence  is  traced  in 
the  enduring  forms  of  the  alphabet  she  has  transmitted  to  all 
Europe.  The  traditions  of  Egypt  as  well  as  Oreece  point  to  the 
times  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  and  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  as  the 
period  when  this  influence  began ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  may  have  driven  a  wave 
of  mingled  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  population  to  the  shores  of 
Oreece.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  to  find  ^'  Cecrops  the 
Saite"  as  the  traditional  founder  of  the  city  of  Athena,  the  god- 
dess identified  by  the  Oreeks  with  the  Egyptian  Neith,  who  was 
worshipped  at  Sai's,  a  city  which  belonged  to  the  Shepherds  of 
the  Fifteenth  Dynasty.  Cadmus,  again,  the  traditional  founder  of 
Thebes,  is  sometimes  called  an  I^gyptain,  sometimes  a  Phoenician, 
and  both  he  and  Danaus  are  represented  as  leaders  of  the  Shep- 
herds when  they  left  Egypt,  in  the  curious  account  of  the  exodus 
preserved  by  Diodorus.*  That  Egypt  had  begun  to  concern  her- 
self in  the  affairs  of  the  Mediterranean  long  before  the  real  history 
of  Greece  b^'ns,  is  proved  by  the  representation  of  a  searfight 
with  the  Cretans  and  Carians  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  b.g.  "Not  can  we  believe  that  the  notices  in  Herodotus 
of  the  intercourse  of  both  Oreeks  and  Trojans  with  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  are  wholly  fictitious,  though  they  cannot 
be  accepted  as  affording  the  slightest  materials  for  history.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Oreek  copyists  of  Manetho  undertake 
to  tell  us  that  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  was  in  the  time  of  Mis- 
phramnthosis  (Thoihmes  11.),  the  fourth  or  fifth  king  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty,  and  that  Armais  was  the  Danaus  who  fied  from 
his  brother  ^gyptus  (Sethosis)  and  founded  Argos,  we  can  only 
suppose  that  they  are  inserting  the  legends  of  Hellas  at  those 
points  in  the  Egyptian  annals  most  consonant  with  their  own 
theories  of  chronology. 

The  Shepherds  were  at  last  expelled  by  the  kings  of  the 
Ei^teenth  Dynasty,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  power  established 

*  See  the  ftdlowing  chapter ;  and  for  a  ftiU  account  of  these  traditions,  see  Poole, 
Mam  JBjfypiiata^  pp.  185—187. 
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at  Thebes  bj  thoBe  of  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth. 
Were  we  writing  the  history  of  Egypt  for  its  own  sake,  rather 
than  in  relation  to  the  whole  world,  we  should  but  have  reached 
the  threshold  of  the  subject,  for  it  was  under  this  great  line  of 
Theban  kings  that  the  land  reached  that  dimaz  of  civilization, 
art,  and  conquest,  which  is  recorded  on  its  monuments.  Except 
the  pyramids  and  the  tombs  around  them,  those  monuments — ^the 
vast  temples,  with  their  obelisks  and  sphinxes,  the  huge  colossal 
statues,  and  the  paintings  of  life  on  the  tombs  of  Thebes — ^belong 
almost  entirely  to  the  period  we  are  approaching.  From  this 
period,  too,  tbe  Greeks  derived  those  traditions  of  Egyptian 
prowess  which  they  personified  in  the  conqueror  Sesostris.  To 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  Egyptian  history,  and  to  prepare 
for  its  connexion  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  monarch- 
ies, we  must  follow  its  annals  considerably  below  the  epoch  of 
the  exodus. 

The  city  of  No,  Na- Ajcun,  or  AiniK-Hi  (the  abode  of  Ammon\ 
a  title  which  the  Ghreeks  translated  Diosfous  (the  OUy  of  Jove\ 
had  the  same  precedence  in  Upper,  that  Memphis  had  in  Lower 
Egypt.  Hence  it  was  called  Ap  or  Ape  (the  head  or  oapUal) ; 
which  became,  with  the  feminine  article,  Tap6,  in  the  Memphian 
dialect  Thap6 ;  whence  the  Greek  Theb®,  and  our  Thkbes.  The 
accidiental  coincidence  was  naturally  improved  by  an  assimilation 
of  the  legends  of  the  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes.  The  Egyp- 
tian city  was  fabled  to  have  a  hundred  gates,  each  capable  of  send- 
ing forth  an  army  complete  with  its  chariots.  Thebes  stood  about 
420  miles  above  Heliopolis,  and  126  below  Elephantine,  by  the 
river.  Its  original  site  appears  to  have  been  on  the  right  or  east- 
ern bank ;  but  great  buildings,  including  the  necropolis,  were 
erected  in  what  was  called  the  "  Libyan  suburb,"  on  the  western 
side ;  extending  up  to,  and  hewn  into,  the  Libyan  mountain.  The 
ruins  of  the  city  and  suburb  cover  a  space  of  about  two  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  four  from  east  to  west,  in  which  the  villages 
of  Eamak  and  El-Uksor  (Luqsor),  on  the  east  side,  and  El-Kumeh 
and  Mcdinet-Abou  on  the  west,  seem  lost.  The  names  of  these 
villages  serve  to  describe  the  positions  of  the  ruins,  which  for 
extent  and  grandeur  are  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.  The 
great  traveller,  Belzoni,  thus  records  his  first  impressions  on  find- 
ing himself  amidst  them : — ^^  It  appeared  to  me  like  entering  a 
city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict,  were  all  destroyed,  leav- 
ing the  ruins  of  their  temples  as  the  only  proof  of  their  former 
existence."    In  antiquity,  Thebes  must  yield  to  Abydos,  Her- 
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monthiB,  and  other  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  are  mentioned 
on  the  altar  of  King  Papi,  in  the  Turin  MiiBenm,  on  which  Hiebes 
itaelf  is  not  named.  The  First  and  Second  Dynasties  ruled,  as 
we  hare  seen,  at  This,  the  later  Abydos,  about  600  years  before 
Hiebee  became  the  capital.  Its  rise  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  was  about  contemporary  with  the  establishment  of  the 
ninth  at  Heradeopolis ;  and  its  earliest  monuments  are  the  tombs 
of  the  Enentefs  of  the  Ninth  Dynasty,  and  the  vestiges  of  tem- 
ples built  by  Sesertesen  and  Ameneniha  L,  the  first  two  Kings 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  Thebes  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
smaller  city  of  Hermonthis,  as  Abydos  did  to  This. 

Of  the  Eleventh  Byriagty  (  b.o.  2200—2080)  we  have  ah-eady 
spoken.  It  ends  with  Amenemha  I.,  and  the  Tw^fth  begins  with 
his  son  and  co-regent,  Sesebtesek  (or  Osirtasen)  I.,  the  first  great 
Egyptian  conqueror.  Li  his  name  we  trace  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  identification  goes  little  beyond  the  name ;  for 
we  should  seek  in  vain  for  any  Egyptian  king  whose  personal  his- 
tory answers  to  the  exploits  related  of  Sesostris.  Under  such 
names  as  Sesostris  and  Semiramis  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to 
gather  into  one  the  stories  told  them  of  several  kings  and  queens ; 
just  as  the  romance  and  ballad  writers  of  the  middle  ages  dealt 
with  the  names  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  Gceur-de-Iion  and 
Robin  Hood.  Passing  over  Amenemha  11.,  in  whose  reign  we  have 
seen  that  a  tropical  cycle  began  (b.c.  2005),  and  Sesertesen  II.,  we 
oome  to  Sesertesen  IIL,  who  has  perhaps  the  best  claim  to  be  the 
personal  type  of  Sesostris,  as  Sethos  and  Bameses  II.,  of  the  Nine- 
teendi  fabled  Dynasty,  most  nearly  answer  to  the  greatest  exploits 
of  that  monarch.  The  only  example  of  the  deification  of  a  de- 
ceased Egyptian  king  in  early  times  is  in  the  worship  which  we 
see  on  the  monuments  paid  to  Sesertesen  III.  by  his  successors  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty ;  and  this  may  explain  Manetho's  state- 
ment, that  Sesostris  was  placed  by  the  Egyptians,  next  after  Osiris, 
the  youngest  of  tlie  gods.  The  first  Phoenix  cycle  commenced 
during  his  reign,  b.o.  1986.  In  his  successor,  Amenemha  III.,  we 
may  probably  trace  the  Mceeis  of  the  Greeks,  as  his  preenomen 
be«rs  some  resemblance  to  that  name,  and  he  is  said  by  Manetho 
to  have  built  the  labyrinth  in  the  Arsinoite  nome  (the  Faioum) 
for  his  tomb,  and  his  name  has  been  discovered  on  its  ruins.* 
Another  great  work  which  bears  his  name  is  the  lake  Moeris,  in 
the  same  nome,  the  improvement  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 

*  Herodotos  eiTOtieoaaly  aasigns  it  to  the  twdye  kings  who  reigned  before  Psam- 
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lating  the  inundation,  was  probably  a  work  of  the  Twelfth  Djnaa- 
ty.  The  Greeks  seem,  however,  to  have  nsed  the  name  of  Moeris 
dmost  as  vaguely  as  Sesostris.  Herodotus  assigns  a  date  to 
Modris,  nine  huncbred  years  before  his  own  time,  that  is,  about 
1855  B.O.  This  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  time  of  Amenemha 
m.,  but  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  era  of  Menophres  (b.o. 
1823),  which  is  one  of  the  fixed  points  of  Egyptian  chronology ; 
so  that  Menophres  would  be  a  Moeris.  There  remain  three  kings 
and  a  queen  of  no  importance.  The  dynasty  lasted  about  160 
years.  The  conquest  of  Ethiopia  is  assigned  to  the  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  who  built  a  fortress  in  that  country  at  Sanmeh,  as  well 
as  the  city  of  Abydos,  in  place  of  This,  in  Upper  Egypt.  Among 
the  fingments  of  their  monuments  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a 
mutilated  wooden  statue  of  King  An.  The  Thirteenth^  which 
began  about  b.c.  1920,  fills  up  the  interval  of  400  years  to  the 
accession  of  the  Eighteenth.  They  were  probably  tributary  to 
the  Shepherd  Kings,  but  extended  their  power  into  Ethiopia.* 

The  Thirteenth  Dynasty  was  succeeded  at  Thebes  by  the 
MgJdeenih  (about  b.c.  1525),  and  this  by  the  Nineteenth  (about 
B.0. 1840).  Under  these  two  dynasties  Egypt  reached  her  cUmax 
of  power  and  splendour.  The  Twentieth  Dynasty  (about  b.o.  1 220) 
witnessed  the  decline  of  the  Theban  kingdom,  though  with  a  tem- 
porary revival  under  Bameses  HI.  The  names  and  numbers  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties  are  evidently  coniused 
by  the  copyists  of  Manetho ;  but  the  splendid  monuments  of  these 
kings  supply  more  accurate  information.  It  is,  in  fact,  on  the 
temples  and  other  great  edifices  that  the  political  history  of  Egypt 
is  inscribed,  while  the  pictures  in  the  tombs  exhibit  the  common 
life  of  the  Egyptians.  They  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Poole  in  three 
divisions : — first  nine  sovereigns  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty ;  then 
five  of  an  intrusive  race,  probably  contemporary  with  some  of  the 
former ;  and  finally,  eight  more,  including  the  last  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty  and  the  seven  of  the  Nineteenth.  We  give  the 
names  of  these  kings  as  they  are  read  on  the  monuments. 

Aah-mes  (Amos  or  Amosis),  the  first  king  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  seems  to  have  expelled  the  Shepherds  from  the  greater 
part  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  imposed  tribute  on  Ethiopia.  The 
quarries  contain  records  of  temples  built  by  him  both  at  Thebea 

*  The  Fourteenth  Dynoity^  of  76  kings,  is  said  by  HaneUio  to  hare  reigned  at  Xois, 
in  the  north  of  the  Delta,  for  184  or  484  years.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  petty  local 
kingdom,  tributary  first  to  the  Memphites,  and  afterwards  to  the  ffiiepherda,  and  ultimate- 
ly swallowed  up  in  the  rule  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
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and  Memphis ;  and  an  inficription  in  the  tomb  of  a  chief  mariner 
who  served  him  proves  that  Egypt  was  now  becoming  a  maritime 
power.  Li  his  reign,  too,  we  first  see  on  the  monuments  those 
chariots  and  horses  which  are  so  conspicuons  in  the  military 
history  of  Egypt.  They  were  donbtless  introduced  from  Asia.* 
His  successors  extended  the  rule  of  Egypt  over  Ethiopia  to  the 
south,  and  as  far  as  Mesopotamia  to  the  north-east,  and  built  the 
temple  of  Amen-ra  (now  known  by  the  name  of  Kamak)  and 
other  great  edifices  at  Thebes.  Egypt  now  obtained  the  empire 
of  Western  Asia,  formerly  held  by  the  Chaldseans.  It  has  caused 
surprise  that  we  have  no  record  of  the  collisions  into  which  these 
conquests  would  naturally  have  brought  the  Pharaohs  with  the 
Israelites,  either  in  the  Scripture  history  or  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  and  this  has  been  used  as  an  argument  for  the  later  date 
of  the  exodus.  But  as  the  march  of  armies  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  doubtless  lay,  as  we  know  it  to  have  lain  later,  aloug  the 
maritime  plain  of  Philistia  and  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria,  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  Egyptian  conquerors  left  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Palestine  to  be  fought  for  by  the  Israelites  and  the  old  inhabi- 
tants. That,  in  fact,  they  made  no  conquests  in  the  coxmtry,  ex- 
cept in  the  maritime  plain,  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  Philis- 
tine names,  and  such  names  only,  on  their  monuments.  But  the 
abeence  of  any  record  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  their 
having  passed  through  the  country  and  exacted  tribute.  Of  the 
four  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes,  the  third  seems  to  have 
been  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  dynasty.  He  began  his  reign 
by  shaking  off  the  control  of  the  queen  Ameu-nunt,  whose  power 
Is  attested  by  the  obelisks  she  set  up  in  frout  of  the  temple  of 
Amen-ra,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  perhaps  one 
of  the  queens  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  Semiramis. 
Manetho  ascribes  to  Thothmes  HE.  (Mephramuthosis)  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Shepherd  Kings  from  all  Egypt  except  Avaris,  and  he 
seems  to  have  carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  Nineveh.  He  erected 
many  great  works  of  art  at  Thebes,  and  his  time  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  those  tomb-paintings  which  reveal  to  us  the  private  life  of  the 
Egyptians.  Our  Museum  possesses  the  head  and  arm  of  his 
colossal  statue  in  red  granite,  found  at  Eamak  by  Belzoni.  In 
the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Thothmes  lY.,  the  Shepherd  Kings  are 
said  by  Manetho  to  have  finally  left  Egypt  under  a  capitulation. 
Three  others  of  these  kings  bore  the  name  Amenoph,  from  which 
the  Hemnon  of  the  Greeks  is  undoubtedly  derived,  though, 

*  This  is  s&  faiddeDtal  argument  for  the  later  date  of  the  ezodtis. 
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as  in  the  case  of  SeBoetriB,  we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  trace  in 
the  legends  of  Memnon  the  history  of  either  of  the  EgyptUin 
Amenophs.  The  Greeks  themselves  recognised  their  Memnon 
more  particularly  in  Amenoph  m.  (the  Amenophis  of  Msnetho), 
one  of  the  latest  kings  of  the  dynasty.  One  of  the  two  colossal 
statues  of  Amenoph  UL,  seated  in  firont  of  the  great  temple  which  i 
he  built  in  the  western  suburb  of  Thebes,  was  the  celebrated 
^^  vocal  Memnon."  These  statues  are  of  breccia,  47  feet  high, 
and  58  above  the  plain,  with  the  pedestals.  The  one  in  question 
was  broken  in  half  in  ancient  times  (periiaps  by  Gambyses),  and 
repaired  with  several  layers  of  sandstone.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  a  very  perfect  and  beautiful  copy  of  the  vocal  Memnon, 
which  was  found  near  it,  a  coloflsal  statue  in  black  breccia,  9  ft. 
6  in.  high,  besides  also  another  smaller  copy.  In  the  Oredc  my- 
thology, Memnon  was  the  son  of  the  Morning ;  and  it  was  said  that 
his  statue,  on  the  Libyan  plains  x>f  Thebes,  greeted  the  first  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  by  uttering  a  musical  note  as  from  a  harp^tring. 
The  statue  itself,  which  still  occupies  its  throne,  bearing  on  its 
back  the  name  of  Amenoph,  with  the  title  of  ^^  Phra  (tiie  Stm, 
equivalent  to  Pharaoh),  lord  of  Truth,"  is  inscribed  with  the  attes- 
tations of  persons  who  had  heard  the  sound.  The  e^lanation  of 
the  mystery  was  reserved  for  this  age  of  hard  science.  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson  found  in  the  lap  of  the  colossus  a  stone  which,  on 
being  strudk  with  a  hammer,  emitted  a  metallic  sound,  such  that 
the  peasants,  whom  he  had  placed  to  listen  below,  said,  ^^  You 
are  striking  lurass ; "  a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as  Strabo,  who 
heard  the  sound,  says  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  effect  of  a  slight 
blow.  A  priest  might  easily  have  been  concealed  in  the  position 
occupied  by  Wilkinson ;  and  thus  we  find  the  same  spirit  of 
priestcraft  8000  years  ago  prompting  to  devices,  which  have  their 
parallel  in  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  and  the  winking  Madonnas 
of  our  own  age.*  The  temple,  in  fix)nt  of  which  these  two  colossi 
stood  with  other  statues  and  obelisks  leading  up  to  it,  is  now  a  heap 

*  It  is  bot  ftir  to  BBMitioik  thai  so  Ugh  an  antfiority  as  Mr.  Poole  atitt  prafera  to 
seek  an  explanation  in  natoial  causes.  Humboldt  tells  ns  of  rooks  from  the  crevioei 
of  which  the  heated  air  rushes  with  a  sort  of  muacal  sound ;  and  the  author  has 
observed  the  same  thing  in  slightly  porous  earthenware.  But  even  if  this  eiplanation 
wete  true  of  the  stone  of  the  statue,  when  really  heated  by  Uie  sun,  it  would  not 
explain  the  sound  at  tk$  mouMmt  {ftuimdey  before  the  stone  had  time  to  become  hot 
K r.  Poolers  ol^eotlon,  that  "  such  a  deception  could  hardly  have  been  canied  on  so 
long  without  detection,**  Is  answered  by  tiie  whole  history  of  ^milar  impostures, 
especially  when  we  remember— what  is  the  Juggler's  stronghold— the  willhigness  of  an 
admiring  obserrer  to  be  deceired. 
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of  TmnSj  having  probably  been  destroyed  by  Oambysee ;  and  the 
two  oolofisi  alone  remain  standing.  Behind  them  were  found  two 
other  coloesal  heads  of  Amenoph  m.,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  also  possesses  a  third,  more  mutilated.  Li  these  the  &ce 
is  remarkable  for  lips  much  thicker  than  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
type,  an  indfeation  which  one  is  tempted  to  connect  with  the 
Ethiopian  origin  ascribed  to  Memnon  by  Homer ;  but  the  early 
Greek  seem  to  have  applied  the  name  of  Ethiopia  to  Upper 
Egypt*  13ie  temple  of  £1  TJksor  (Luqsor),  on  the  east  of  the 
iNile,  was  begun  by  Amenoph  III.  and  enlai^ed  by  Bameses  IL, 
who  shares  with  Amenoph  the  fame  of  the  traditional  Memnon. 
A  tablet  found  at  Samneh,  recording  the  conquests  of  Amenoph 
in  Ethiopia,  id  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Amenoph  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hor-em<heb,  (the 
0ms  or  Horns  of  Manetho),  of  whom  we  know  little  beyond  the 
record,  at  Silsilis  {Jelelrea-SeUMi)^  of  a  successful  expedition 
against  some  negro  tribes.  Among  his  works  of  art  was  an  ave- 
nue of  coloeaal  crio-sphinxesf  in  front  of  the  great  temple  at  Kamak. 
One  of  the  rams'  heads  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  also  possesses  two  granite  statues  of  King  Horus.  His 
reign  marks  the  epoch  of  a  curious  episode  in  Egyptian  history. 
Between  him  and  Bameses  L,  who  was  undoubtedly  his  son  and 
saecessor,  the  lists  of  Manetho  give  the  names  of  five  kings,  who 
appear  to  be  foreign  intruders ;  and  Eusebius  says  that,  '^  in  the 
reign  of  Amenophis,  the  Ethiopians,  migrating  from  the  river  In- 
dus, came  and  dwelt  near  to  Egypt."  The  monuments  of  these 
rolers  still  exist,  though  greatly  defaced,  doubtless  by  the  political 
and  religions  zeal  of  their  successors,  and  show  them  to  have  been 
worehipperg  of  the  sun,  and  of  no  other  symbol  of  the  Deity. 
They  were  probably  of  the  great  eastern  Cushite  race,  who  were 
settled  firom  a  very  early  age  in  the  country  betwen  Persia  and 
India.  They  seem  to  have  been  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  Egypt, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  conquests  of  Amenoph  III.,  whom  Sir  Gard- 
ner WiUdnson  supposes  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  of  their 
race,  and  to  have  introduced  their  form  of  worship.  They  seem 
to  have  been  expelled  by  Horus  after  a  rule  of  about  80  years. 

We  now  approach  the  grandest  period  of  Egyptian  history,  the 
mle  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  and  the  reign  of  the  great 
Samesee.    The  first  king  of  that  name  was  the  last  of  the  Eigh- 

*  There  is  alao  still  the  question  whether,  in  the  original  legend,  Hemnon,  the  son 
of  tfw  Monuw^,  may  not  hare  been  one  of  the  eatUm  or  Asiatio  Cushites. 
t  iigiveB  with  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the  head  of  a  nan. 
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teenth  Dynasty,  and  his  reign  was  short  and  insignificant ;  bnt 
he  is  the  proper  head  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynaefy^  which  begins 
(about  B.0. 1340,  Foole ;  1824,  Wilkinson),  with  his  son  Sethee  I. 
(or  Osiri),  the  Sethos  of  Manetho,  and,  in  part,  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks.  His  reign  is  marked  by  one  of  tiie  finest  monnments  of 
Egyptian  art,  the  grand  ^^  Hall  of  Colmnns "  in  the  temple  of 
Eamak,  and  by  the  most  splendid  tomb  among  those  of  the  The- 
ban  kings.  On  the  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  the  former  are  de- 
picted his  exploits  in  war,  the  chief  of  them  being  the  conquest 
of  the  Elieeta,  or  Hittites  of  the  yalley  of  the  Orontes.  Oasts  of 
coloured  bas-reliefs  of  similar  subjects,  from  the  tombs  of  Sethos 
and  other  kings  of  this  dynasty,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
contains  also  a  wooden  statue  of  Sethos,  found  in  his  tomb.  The 
Setheum,  a  small  temple  of  this  king  to  Amen-Ba,  with  a  chapel 
to  the  founder's  father,  Barneses  I.,  is  the  northernmost  of  the  ruins 
at  ElrKwmeh^  the  western  suburb  of  Thebes.  The  glories  of  the 
monarchy  culminated  in  his  son,  Bahsseb  II.  ths  Gbeat,  the  chief 
prototype  of  the  Greek  Sesostris,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
conquests  extended  so  far  as  those  of  the  Thothmeses  and  the  Ame- 
nophs.  He  reigned  sixty-six  (or  sixty-one)  years,  partly,  it  would 
seem,  in  conjunction  with  his  father :  his  sixty-first  year  is  men- 
tioned on  the  monuments.  The  chief  of  his  wars,  depicted  on  his 
monuments,  and  related  in  a  hieratic  papyrus,  was  one  against  the 
Hittites.*  We  cannot  stay  to  discuss  tiie  far  wider  conquests  as- 
cribed by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  others  to  Sesostris,  as  far  as  Scy- 
thia  and  Thrace  to  the  north,  and  by  naval  expeditions  on  the  Eiy- 
thrsean  Sea  to  the  south.  The  former  exploits  may  refer  to  tribes 
near  the  Caucasus  or  in  Asia  Minor,  and  both  seem  to  describe  the 
widest  range  Attained  at  any  time  by  the  Egyptian  arms.  A  very 
interesting  point  in  the  stoiy  of  Sesostris  in  Herodotus  relates  to 
the  monumental  tablets  {etdae)  he  set  up  among  the  nations  which 
he  conquered.  Such  a  monument  is  still  seen  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  on  the  old  road  from  Sardis  to  Smyrna,  the  place  named  by 
Herodotus,  and  very  nearly  resembling  his  description.  It  is  a  fig- 
ure wearing  a  tiara,  or  high  cap,  and  canying  a  bow  and  spear,  with 
a  few  rude  hieroglyphic  marks  in  one  comer  of  the  slab,  in  which 
some  have  found  the  name  of  Barneses  H.  This  reading,  however, 
is  by  no  means  certain,  the  figure  is  far  below  the  standard  of  art 
of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  and  there  are  even  doubts  as  to  its  be- 
ing Egyptian  at  all.    In  Syria,  however,  on  the  rocks  above  the 

*  The  batteriDg-nm  and  tertudo  appear  in  deges  on  the  monomenti  of  Rameeea  IL 
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month  of  the  Lycns,  memorials  of  this  Bort  are  found  bearing  the 
name  of  Barneses  IE. ;  and  Strabo  mentions  a  tablet  on  the  shore  of 
the  Eed  Sea  recording  the  conquests  of  Sesostris  over  the  Troglo- 
dytes. Barneses  showed  both  magnanimity  and  humour  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  nations,  if  we  may  believe  the  story  of  Herod- 
otus, that  the  tablets  bore  male  or  female  emblems  according  to  the 
resistance  he  had  met  with.    The  latter  were  set  up  in  the  part  of 
Syria,  called  Palestine,  that  is,  among  the  Philistines,  not  the  Jews, 
who  are  never  mentioned  on  the  king^s  monuments.  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly states  that  Sesostris  was  king  both  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
and  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the  latter  country  was  subject  to 
the  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties.    The  histo- 
rian's mention  of  numerous  captives  brought  home  by  the  conquer- 
or, to  be  employed  on  public  works,  agrees  exactly  with  the  monu- 
ments of  all  the  great  kings  of  Egypt.  The  works  performed  by  these 
captives  for  Sesostris,  he  says,  were  the  canals  which  intersected  the 
whole  face  of  Egypt,  and  the  transport  of  stones  to  build  the  temple 
of  Hephaestus  (the  Egyptian  Ptah).   It  is  likely  enough  that  Bame- 
ses  n.  improved  the  canals,  which  were  for  the  most  part  the  work 
of  earlier  kings,  and  it  is  now  proved,  by  inscriptions  beside  the 
banks,  that  lie  was  the  original  maker  of  the  canal  to  unite  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea.   The  work  was  resumed  by  Neko, 
whose  names  it  bears,  but  it  appears  never  to  have  been  finished. 
Great  remains  of  his  vast  buildings  still  exist,  both  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.    He  adorned  and  enlarged  the  temple  of  Ptah 
at  Memphis,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  a  beautiful  colossal 
statne  of  him  in  granite,  but  mutilated  and  fallen  on  its  face.* 
Beyond  the  limits  of  Upper  Egypt  he  left  imperishable  memorials 
in  the  rock-hewn  temples  of  Abou-Simbel,  above  the  second  cata- 
ract, faced  with  his  colossal  statues,  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  be- 
sides other  monuments  in  Kubia.    But  his  greatest  works  were  at 
Ihebes  itself.     Besides  adding  to  the  temples  of  £1-Kamak  and 
El-Uksor,  he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  desext.    This  is  doubtless  the  edi- 
fice described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas. 
It  has  been  called  by  modem  writers  the  Menmonium,  but  now 
more  pro])erly  the  Bameseum.    Its  rains,  near  the  village  of  El- 
Knineh,  though  much  defaced,  still  bear  the  marks  of  that  real 
heauty,  as  well  as  magnificence,  which  belongs  to  the  best  period 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  coloesiui  from  the  fist,  now  in  the  British  Musenm. 
lis  lepgtb,  irom  the  wrist  to  the  knuckle  of  the  middle  finger,  is  82  inches,  and  its  width, 
acfOB  the  knuckles,  80i  inches. 
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of  Egyptian  art  For  those  who  have  only  aeen  a  few  fragments 
exhibited  in  half-lighted  rooms  under  a  cloudy  sky,  or  the  well- 
meant  imitation  of  a  temple  in  a  reduced  plaster  model,  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  impression  made  even  by  the  ruins  of  these  edifices, 
when  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  and  with  the  deep  shad- 
ows cast  by  a  southern  sun.  Only  in  their  proper  place  can  be 
seen  how  gracefully  the  papyrus-stemmed  shafts  and  lotufr-leayed 
or  Isis-headed  capitals  of  the  pillars  blend  with  the  masses  they 
support,  or  how  the  whole  style  harmonizes  with  the  goiius  of  the 
people  and  their  religion.  Our  space  does  not  permit  a  description 
of  an  Egyptian  temple,  with  its  towering  propylsea,  its  spacious 
colonnaded  court,  its  first  and  second  sanctuary  supported  by  many 
pUlars,  and  its  various  chambers,  the  whole  approached  by  an 
avenue  of  obelisks  and  sphinxes ;  and  the  details  would  be  scarcely 
intelligible  without  a  plan.*  But  we  must  mention  the  scuiptares 
on  the  walls,  from  which  we  learn  the  story  of  the  family  and  reign 
of  Barneses,  and  the  astronomical  ceiling  in  one  of  the  chambers, 
which  forms  the  most  precious  monument  of  Egyptian  science. 
We  learn  too  from  Biodorus,  that  the  temple  contained  a  sacred 
library.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  hall  are  the  shattered  remains 
of  a  colossal  statue  of  Basneses  himself,  which,  when  complete, 
must  have  been  no  less  than  60  feet  high.  It  was  a  monolith,  carved 
out  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  and  we  might  well  wonder  how  it 
could  have  been  shaped  in  the  quarry,  brought  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  down  the  river,  and  drawn  from  the  bank  to  its  place, 
did  we  not  see  the  whole  process  depicted  on  the  monuments,  and 
colossal  statues  lying  still  unfinished  in  the  quarries.  Nor  should 
we  withhold  the  tribute  of  just  admiration  from  the  skill  and  per- 
severance which  enabled  Belzoni,  by  his  own  resources,  to  trans- 
port from  the  Bameseum  to  England  the  colossal  bust  of  Barneses 
IL,  which  forms  the  choicest  piece  of  Egyptian  sculpture  in  our 
Museum.f  The  expression  of  the  fi^ce  differs  from  that  of  any 
others  we  have  seen.  The  expression  of  calm  dignity,  with  the  lips 
curved  into  a  quiet  smile,  well  suits  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.    And  yet  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  this  ^^  mild-visaged 

*  For  this,  and  for  a  popular  but  accurate  account  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
general,  Mr.  Long's  little  work  remains  unrivalled,  after  all  the  Egyptian  researches 
of  the  last  thirty  yeaia.  It  fonned  or^nally  two  Toliimes  of  the  lAbrary  of  MnUiriaHn- 
ing  Knowiedge,  under  the  title  of  Egyptian  AnHquUiei  in  the  Briiiih  Mtueum.  Loud. 
1882.     2  Tols.  12mo. 

f  The  fVench  expedition  under  Napoleon  had  abandoned  the  attempt  after  prepar- 
hig  to  mutilate  the  bust  for  easier  transport,  as  is  shown  by  the  hole  bored  in  the 
shoulder  for  a  charge  of  gunpowder. 
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despot "  and  mighty  oonqiieror  may  have  been  the  chief  oppressor 
of  the  Israelites^  and  the  Pharaoh  from  whom  Moses  fled  into  the 
wilderness,  that  is,  if  we  were  to  adopt,  after  all,  the  later  date 
of  the  Exodus.  By  the  side  of  this  bnst  may  be  seen  the  cast  of 
another  still  larger,  bat  less  effective  as  a  portrait,  from  the  colos- 
sus at  Memphis.  Among  several  other  statues  of  Barneses  in  the 
Mnsenm  is  one  in  wood  from  his  tomb.  His  most  interesting 
memorial,  however,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  ^^  Tablet 
of  Abydos,"  dedicated  by  him  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessors, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  upon  it  in  order.  This  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum. 

We  leam  from  the  wall  of  the  Bameseum,  that  Bameses  11.  had 
twenly-three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
thirteenth  son,  Men-ptah  or  Ptah-men  (the  Amenophis  or  Ameno- 
phath  of  Manetho),  in  whose  reign  the  Exodus  is  placed  according 
to  the  Babbinical  date.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  monuments  prove  that  this  was  a  time  of  intestine 
trouble.  Siptah,  one  of  the  successors  of  Men-ptah,  seems  to  have 
heen  a  usurper,  and  the  records  of  the  remaining  kings  of  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty  are  in  a  state  of  confusion  which  corresponds 
to  the  condition  of  the  country  in  their  time. 

The  Twentieth  Dynasty  was  founded  by  Sethee  U.  (the  Se- 
thosis  or  Bameses  of  Manetho),  son  or  grandson  of  Men-ptah,  about 
B.G.  1220  or  B.0. 1232  (Wilkinson).  Its  third  king,  Bahsses  III.,* 
revived  the  glory  of  the  Theban  kingdom,  by  victories  abroad 
and  somptuous  edifices  at  home,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
Bameses  II.  Besides  a  magnificent  tomb  and  a  royal  residence, 
he  built  the  splendid  temple  of  Medinet-Habou,  in  the  western 
Bubnrb  of  Thebes,  on  the  walls  of  which  arc  depicted  his  vie* 
tones  over  the  Philistines,  and  over  the  '^  Bebu  "  (or  Libyans)  and 
other  nations.  But  far  more  interesting  than  all  the  rest  is  the 
picture  of  a  great  sea-fight  against  the  ^^  Ehairetana  of  the  Sea'^ 
and  the  "  Tokkaree,"  whom  Egyptolc^rs  identify  with  the  Ore- 
tans  and  the  Carians.  Thus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
o^tury  B.O.,  the  monuments  of  Egypt  have  another  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  traditions  of  the  Oreeks,  which  make  Crete  a  great 
maritime  power  under  the  rule  of  Minos.  Bameses  III.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  nine  kings  bearing  the  same  name,  the  first  four  of 
whom  were  his  sons.  They  have  left  no  monuments  but  their 
tombs.    The  Theban  kingdom  seems  now  to  have  been  broken 

*  He  appeus  to  be  the  Bhampeiiutas,  of  whom  Herodotus  tells  the  curious  story 
athleC 
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to  pieces  by  family  disseiiBionB,  of  which  the  prieets  availed 
themBelves  to  re-eBtablish  their  power  on  the  rains  of  the 
monarchy.  Bameeee  Yin.,  however,  made  conquests  abroad, 
and  added  to  the  temple  of  Kamak,  where  his  effigy  appears 
with  features  so  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
portrait.  ^ 

The  kings  of  the  Twenty-first  Dynasty  (about  b.c.  1085)  seem 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  decline  of  the  Theban  power  to 
revive  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  a  new  capital, 
Tanis  (Zoan),  in  the  Delta,  other  cities  of  which  afterwards  be- 
came seats  of  empire.  They  ultimately  extended  their  power  over 
Upper  Egypt,  for  three  of  tiieir  names  are  found  at  Thebes.  These 
are  Amnn-se-pehor,  Pionkh,  and  Pisham,  apparently  the  same  as 
Osochor,  Psinaches,  and  Psuennes,  whom  Manetho  names  as  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  and  last,  kings  of  the  dynasty.  They  bear 
the  double  title  of  "  priests  "  and  "  commanders  of  the  soldiers," 
proving  that  the  priestly  caste,  which  was  always  strongest  at  the 
old  seats  of  the  national  worship  in  Lower  Egypt,  had  at  length 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  their  Theban  rivals.  With  all  the  proofi 
we  possess  that,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Shepherds,  there 
was  a  strong  Semitic  element  in  the  population  of  Lower  Egypt, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  indications  of  these  priest-kings 
strengthening  themselves  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  Assyrians, 
to  whom  the  throne  was  consequently  transferred  ;  for  Sheshonkh 
I.,  of  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty,  seems  to  have  married  a 
daughter  of  Pisham.  The  same  leaning  to  Semitic  alliances  may 
be  traced  in  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  later  kings 
of  this  dynasty  to  Solomon.  A  like  connexion  had  been  formed 
with  the  royal  family  of  Edom,  when  Hadad,  escaping  from  the 
slaughter  of  his  house  by  David,  fled  to  Pharaoh,  Eing  of  Egypt, 
who  gave  him  the  sister  of  Tahpenes,  the  queen,  in  marriage.* 
How  far  successful  war  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian 
power  in  the  Delta  may  perhaps  be  determined  when  we  know 
more  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  llglath-pileser  I.  is  said  to 
have  claimed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  about  1120  B.a  At  all  events, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  we  have  now  reached  a  point 
— the  epoch  of  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Ohristian  era 
— ^at  which  the  three  great  lines  of  Egyptian,  Jewish,  and  Assyrian 
history,  converge  to  a  common  focus.  But  instead  of  stopping 
here,  to  trace  down  the  two  other  lines  to  the  same  point,  it  is 
better  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  remaining  five  centuries  of 

*  2  Samuel  tUI  14 ;  1  Kings  !ci.  15—19 ;  1  Chronides  zviil  11—18. 
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the  higtoiy  of  the  Pharaohs,  till  their  overthrow  by  the  Per* 
sians. 

The  Twenty-^econd  Dyruuty  is  placed  by  Manetho  at  Bubastis, 
which  seems  to  show  that  their  power  arose  at  first  independently 
of  the  Tanite  kings ;  and  Manetho's  numbers  require  the  Twentieth, 
Twenty-first,  and  Twenty-second  Dynasties  to  overlap  one  another 
to  8ome  extent.  Their  accession  is  placed  about  1009  or  1008  b.o. 
That  they  were  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  race  is  considered  to  be 
proved  by  their  names;  and  their  hostile  policy  towards  the 
Israelites  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Their 
names  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  on  tablets  (stelae)  in  the 
temple  of  Apia  at  Bubastis.  The  first  king  was  Sheshonk  I.  He  is 
the  Shishak  who  sheltered  Jeroboam  when  he  fled  from  Solomon, 
and  who  made  war  upon  Behoboam,  took  Jerusalem,  and  pillaged 
the  temple  and  the  king's  palace  (b.o.  971).  The  extent  of  his  power 
in  Africa  is  Bhown  by  die  mention  of  the  '^  Lubims,  Sukkiims,  and 
Ethiopians  "  among  his  forces.*  As  this  is  the  first  case  in  which 
the  Bible  mentions  a  king  of  Egypt  by  his  proper  name  f,  so  it  is 
also  the  first  in  which  undoubted  mention  is  made  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  record  of  the  campaign  is 
inflcribed  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Kamak,  where,  in  the  long 
list  of  Sheshonk's  conquests,  ChampoUion  first  read  the  name  of 
"  Yuda  Melchi,"  that  is,  the  ^'  Kingdom  of  Judah."  If  Jeroboam 
had  any  share  in  instigating  the  expedition,  he  was  fitly  rewarded 
by  the  treachery  of  his  ally,  who  appears  to  have  taken  several 
dties  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  invasion  of  Judsea  was  a 
real  conquest ;  Judah  was  placed  under  tribute,  and  the  Jews  re- 
mained the  ^^ servants"  of  Shishak. j:  Sir  Gturdner  Wilkinson 
observes,  that  '^  though  the  conquests  of  Sheshonk  are  paraded  in  a 
longer  list  than  those  of  the  older  Phafaohs,  they  were  far  less 
extensive,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  remoter  names  of  Garchemish, 
l^aharayn,  or  the  Bot-n-o."  The  great  interest  of  the  record  is  as 
the  first  example  of  synchronous  history.  Did  we  but  know  what 
year  of  Sheshonk's  reign  corresponds  to  the  fifth  of  Behoboam,  the 
synchronism  would  be  complete.  Manetho  assigns  him  twenty-one 
years,  and  his  twenty-first  is  mentioned  on  the  monuments.  No 
events  of  importance  mark  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  who  bore  the  Assyrian  names,  several  times  recurring,  of 

*  2  Ghronidet  zii.  8 — 9. 

t  Gill  it  be  that  the  Egyptian  names  and  titles  were  too  nnconth  for  the  Hebrew 
cv,  as  Napoleon  could  never  manage  the  name  of  Tchichakoff,  bat  caUed  him  the 
Admiral?  %  2  Chronicles  zll.  8. 
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Osorkon,  Sheshonk*,  and  Tiklat,  Tiglath,  or  Takeloth.  The  last 
Ib  the  old  name  of  the  Tigris,  the  SQiddekel  or  Digla  of  Scripture  f, 
and  the  Diglit  of  Pliny;  and  one  of  the  kings  who  bore  it  is  called 
on  the  monmnents  chief  of  the  Mashoash;  an  Asiatic  people  named 
as  enemies  of  the  Egyptians  xuider  the  Theban  Pharaohs.  ^'  2^rah 
the  Onshite/'  who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  king  of  Jndah,  abont 
941  B.a,  may  be  one  of  the  later  Osorkons.  He  cannot  weU  have 
been  a  king  of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  as  we  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  Ethiopian  role  in  Egypt.  8ome  suppose  him  to  have  been  an 
Asiatic  Ethiopian.  May  it  be  that  these  Assyrian  kings  were 
really,  like  the  later  kings  of  Babylon,  of  the  old  Chaldsean  race? 

The  7V>anfy-^t7Y?i>j^^a«fy,of  Tanitekings,appearstohavebeen 
a  branch  of  the  Twenty-second,  for  their  names  are  equally  Assyrian 
or  Ghaldfiean,!Nimrod  occurring  more  than  once.  Their  accession  is 
placed  by  Wilkinson  about  b.o.  818,  by  Mr.  Poole  about  b.o.  889. 

The  history  of  Egypt  now  becomes  obscure,  and  her  power 
appears  to  wane  before  the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The 
very  mildness  of  her  rule  over  the  Asiatic  provinces  conquered  by 
the  Theban  kings  was  unfavourable  to  their  permanent  subjuga- 
tion. Unlike  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  transplanted  the  nations 
they  subdued,  the  Pharaohs  seem  hardly  to  have  interfered  with 
their  internal  constitution,  content  wifli  the  fame  and  spoil  of 
victory,  and  the  payment  of  tribute.  Their  yoke  was  therefore 
more  easily  shaken  off.  The  finiits  of  Sheshonk's  victory  over  the 
weakened  kingdom  of  Judah  were  lost  by  his  successors ;  and  the 
empire  may  be  considered  to  have  departed  from  Egypt,  though 
Ae  Ethiopians  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Dynasty  and  the  Egyptians 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  made  a  noble  stand  against  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  only,  however,  to  succumb  before  the  power  of 
Persia.  • 

To  his  Twetity-fourtk  Dynasty  Manetho  assigns  only  a  single 
king,  Bocchoris,  sumamed  the  Wise,  a  title  which  he  secured  by 
his  legislation.  His  accession  is  placed  by  Mr.  Poole  in  b.c.  793, 
by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  b.o.  784.  He  fixed  his  capital  at  Sai's. 
After  a  reign  of  six,  or  forty-four  years,  more  probably  the  latter,  he 
was  dethroned  by  Sabaco,  the  Ethiopian,  who  is  said  to  have 
burnt  him  alive,  but  this  seems  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  the  conqueror's  character. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Dynasty  is  composed  of  three  Ethiopian  kings, 

•  The  Britiah  Museum  poeseaBes  a  statue  of  Hapi,  the  Nile^,  dedioatod  by 
Sheahouk  IL 

t  Genesis ii.  14;  Daniel  x.  4. 
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ftom  Napata  (Motmt  Barkat) ;  Shebek  L  (Sabaco),  Shebek  II. 
(Sebichns),  and  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah  (Taracufi),  who  reigned  forty- 
fonr  years,  about  b.o.  749 — 705  (Poole).*  This  was  the  second  time 
that  %7pt  had  yielded  to  a  foreign  invader,  not  reckoning  the 
donbtfiil  case  of  the  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings  who,  Herodotus  was 
told,  were  among  the  predecessors  of  Sesostris.  We  shonld  nnder- 
stand  ihe  nature  of  the  conquest  more  clearly  were  we  better  inform- 
ed of  the  relations  already  existing  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
We  have  said  that  the  latter  coimtry  was  generally  a  dependency  of 
the  former ;  and  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptian  kings  attest 
their  power  over  the  country  south  of  the  first  cataract,  which  was 
ruled  by  a  viceroy,  the  Prince  of  Kesh,  or  Gush.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  the  dominion  of  Egypt  reached  fixrther  south  than 
the  junction  of  the  Blue  River  (Astapus)  with  the  Nile.  Beyond 
that  point  lay  the  '^island"  and  capital  of  Meroe,  the  seat  of 
another  great  Cushite  kingdom,  with  institutions  very  like  those 
of  Egypt.  The  worship  of  Amim  was  here  maintained  in  all  its 
parity;  and  the  jpower  of  the  priests  was  so  supreme  that  they 
might  at  their  pleasure  bid  the  king  cease  to  live,  and  he  must 
obey.  The  complete  social  organization  of  the  Ethiopians,  whom 
the  Greeks  believed  to  be  the  justest  of  mankind,  and  their  remote 
position,  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  conques^  except  from 
Egypt ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  their  own  powerful  kingdom 
was  ever  subjugated  to  the  latter.  The  furthest  point  at  which 
we  find  distinct  evidence  of  Egyptian  rule  is  at  Mount  Barked 
(18^  25^  K.  lat.),  where  the  monuments  bear  the  name  of  Amenoph 
IILf  The  frontier  doubtless  varied  with  the  power  of  the  two 
monarchies,  but  the  region  between  the  first  and  second  cataract, 
called  Dodekaschoenus,  or  j£thiopia  ^gypti,  now  Lower  Nubia, 
wag  always  subject  to  Egypt,  But,  after  the  decline  of  the 
Theban  kings,  and  during  the  weakness  of  their  successors 
in  the  Delta,  we  can  easily  imderstand  that  the  Ethiopians 
first  absorbed  this  frontier  province,  and  then  entered  Egypt, 
conquering  first  the  Thebaid  and  then  the  rest  of  the  land. 
We  might,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  "  prince  of  Kesh "  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  kings  of  Tanis,  to  set  up  a  power 
of  his  own  in  Ethiopia  and  Upper  Egypt,  but  the  ancient  writers 
clearly  r^ard  the  conquerors  as  redly  Ethiopians;  and  this  is 

*  Their  aeoeadon  cdnddea  very  nearly  with  the  traditional  epoch  of  the  foundation 
orBoiDe,BX.  758. 

t  His  name  jb  iaaeribed  on  the  two  coloaeal  lions  of  red  granite  fW)m  Moont  Barkal, 
booght  to  England  by  Lord  Fradhoe  in  1882,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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confirmed  by  their  names  and  by  the  statement  that  they  came 
from  Napata.  Kindred  however  in  race,  cnstomB,  and  worship, 
they  respected  the  institutions  of  the  Egyptians;  and  the  chief 
e£Eect  of  the  conquest  was  to  reyive  the  national  energy  for  a  stand 
against  the  growing  power  of  Assyria.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Shebek  11.  is  the  So  or  Sewa,  whose  alliance  with  Hoshea, 
the  last  king  of  Israel  (about  b.o.  725),  led  to  the  destruction  of 
that  kingdom  and  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Pursuing  the 
same  policy,  with  better  fortune,  his  successor  Tehrak  (Tirhakah) 
marched  to  the  support  of  Hezeldah,  king  of  JudiJi,  against 
Sennacherib,  b.c.  710.  The  brief  narrative  of  Scripture  leaves  us 
in  doubt  whether  the  armies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  met  in  a 
battle  which  would  have  been  decisive  of  the  empire  of  "Western 
Asia.  It  seems  that  the  encounter  was  prevented  by  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  which  took  place 
in  the  camp  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  not — ^as  the  hasty 
reader  is  apt  to  think — ^before  Jerusalem.  For  Sennacharib  had 
contented  himself  with  sending  a  letter  to  Hezeldah,  from  his 
camp  before  labnah,  while  he  marched  in  person  against 
Tirhakah.*  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  annals  of  the 
priests  contained  a  record  of  the  miracle,  transposed  in  time 
and  altered  jp  form,  for  the  sake  of  glorifying  their  god  Ptah 
and  his  priest  Sethos.t  This  priest,  said  the  legend, — ^became 
king  shortly  after  the  retirement  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  and 
alienated  tiie  warrior  caste  by  neglect  and  injury.  His  sol- 
diers, therefore,  deserted  him  when  "Sanacharib  Idng  of  the 
Arabians :|:  and  Assyrians"  marched  his  vast  army  into  Egypt. 
Assured  in  a  dream  of  aid  from  his  god,  Sethos  collected  a  mob  of 
artisans  in  place  of  an  army,  and  mardied  to  meet  the  invader  at 
Pelusium.  During  the  night,  a  multitude  of  field-mice  devoured 
all  the  quivers  and  bow-strings  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  thongs 
by  which  they  held  their  shields.  Next  morning,  the  disarmed 
host  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Egyptians.  In  the  temple  of  Ptah  at 
Memphis,  Herodotus  was  shown  a  statue  of  Sethos  holding  a 
mouse.  Doubtless,  according  to  the  general  order  of  such  l^ends, 
the  story  of  the  field-mice  arose  out  of  the  emblem  in  the  statue's 
hand,  the  signification  of  which  was  then,  as  now,  unknown.  § 

*  2  Kings  ziz.  »— 86 ;  Isaiah  xzzTii.  8—88. 

f  Herodotus,  ii.  141. 

f  Mr.  RawUnson  explains  the  prominenoe  giren  to  the  Arabians  bj  the  laige  Arab 
element  in  the  population  of  Mesopotamia.    See  Chapter  ix. 

§  Willdnson  says  it  may  have  been  an  emblem  of  fertility.  It  was  used  also  bj 
the  Greeks,  who  worahipped  Apollo  8m%niheu9  (from  e/thflhs,  a  fMU8$), 
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Herodotufl  may  very  probably  have  miBtaken  the  priest  for  a  king ; 
for  thiB  SethoB  is  not  mentioned  by  Manetho,  nor  is  there  any 
room  left  for  him  in  the  consistent  chronology  which  we  obtain 
both  from  Scripture  and  the  Egyptian  monimients.  *There  may 
be  a  confusion  with  Sethos,  the  founder  of  the  Eighteenlli 
I)jnfl8ty.  The  names  of  many  priests,  which  have  come  down  to 
ns  on  monnments  and  mnmmy  cases,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
kiDgs.  The  silence  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus  about 
Tirhakah  is  easily  explained  by  their  jealousy  of  the  Ethiopian 
oonqnerois;  and  their  story  that  Sabaco,  after  reigning  fifty  years 
{the  whole  duration  of  the  Dynasty),  withdrew  of  his  own  accord 
rather  than  commit  an  act  of  cruel  sacrilege  against  the  Egyptian 
priests,  to  which  he  had  been  prompted  in  a  dream,  is  an  inven- 
tion to  glorify  their  order.  Such  instances  are  important  tests  of 
the  value  of  the  information  supplied  to  Herodotus  by  the  priests. 
Tirhakah's  own  monuments,  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  especially  at 
JAd-Barkal,  the  ancient  Napata,  attest  his  piety  and  his  warlike 
prowess ;  and  upon  them  we  see  Assyrian  captives  in  their  national 
dress.  He  would  naturally  avail  himself  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Sennacherib  to  extend  his  dominion  over  Western  Asia,  and  some 
Greek  writers  even  carry  him  into  Europe  like  Sesostris,  and  with 
equal  improbability.  Tirhakah  reigned  about  twenty  years  (b.o. 
723—704).  The  recent  discovery,  that  Psammetidms  married 
the  daughter  of  an  Ethiopian  king,  named  Pionkhi,  who  reigned 
at  S[apata,  helps  to  account  for  the  retirement  of  the  Ethiopians, 
by  confirming  the  supposition  that  princes  of  the  former  dynasties, 
and  other  petty  chieftains,  exercised  some  power  in  the  Delta 
dnring  the  foreign  wars  of  Tirhakah.  Thus  we  may  account  for 
Herodotus's  story  of  the  blind  king  Anysis*  (not  named  by 
Manetho),  who  fled  into  the  marshes  from  before  Sabaco,  but  was 

*  The  confiision  in  the  order  of  the  ESgyptian  kings  named  by  Herodotus  is  easily 
acoouttted  for.  He  had  two  distinct  lists  shown  him,  of  the  kmgs  of  Upper  and  Lower 
%7pt;  and  from  these  he  selected  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  interesting  eyents, 
▼bieh  he  describes  under  the  Tespectlre  kings,  without  regard  to  the  distinction  between 
^  two  lines,  or  to  the  exact  order  of  succession  in  each.  The  Idngs  of  each  line  named 
^7  bim  (besides  the  queen  Nitocris),  are 


Thinites  and  TTuhant, 
I.  ]fene&    (Dyn.!.) 

1  Moeris.   (jyjiL  xn.  ?) 

5.  Sesostris.    (Dyn.  XIL— XEL) 
4.  FberoiL 

6.  Bhampsinitus.    (Dyn.  XX.) 


MemphUetj  TanUe$j  dbe, 

1.  Cheops.    (Dyn.  IV.) 

2.  Cephren.    (Dyn.  V.) 

3.  Mycerinus.    (Dyn.  IV.) 

4.  JLsychis.    (Uncertam.) 

5.  Anysis.    (Dyn.  XXTV.?) 


In  tiie  Memphian  list  he  passes  at  once  from  the  pyramid  builders  to  those  who  were 
coBpantirely  near  his  own  time. 
yoL,  1.— 9 
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restored  after  his  departure;  as  well  as  for  hia  mention  of  the 
Dodecarchy,  or  mle  of  twelve  kingB  in  the  Delta,  before  the 
acoeeaion  of  PBammetichiifl.  The  obBcore  names  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Twentyndxth  Dynasty  in  M anetho  may  belong  to  some  of 
these  petty  princes;  he  calls  the  first  of  them  an  Ethiopian.  ^^It 
may  be  generally  obserred,"  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  ^that 
whenever  the  Egyptians  represented  a  blank,  or  the  mle  of  ignoble 
kings,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conclnde  that  a  foreign  dynasty  was 
established  in  the  connlry ;  and  if  any  Egyptian  prince  exercised 
authority  during  the  reign  of  Tirhaka,  it  must  have  been  in  a  very 
secluded  part  of  the  marsh  lands  of  the  Delta,  as  the  monuments 
show  his  rule  to  have  extended  over  all  the  principal  places  in 
Egypt  Moreover,  the  Apifr«telffi  prove  that  Psammetichus  L 
was  the  sole  and  independent  ruler  of  Egypt  inmiediately  after 
Tirhaka,  without  any  intermediate  king ;  and  an  Apis,  bom  in  the 
twentyndxth  year  of  Tirhaka,  died  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Psanmietichus;  the  reign  of  Tirhaka  having  continued  only  ten 
months  and  four  days  after  the  birth  of  that  bull."*  He  adds, 
however,  the  most  important  note: — "This  does  not  positively 
prove  that  no  kings  intervened  between  Tirhaka  and  Psammetichus 
I.,  as  the  latter  may  have  included  their  short  reigns  in  their  own ; 
and  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  has  discovered  the  names  of  the  twenty 
native  rulers  who  were  appointed  by  the  Assyrian  king,  Esar- 
haddon,  to  govem  Egypt  at  this  time."t  All  this  agrees  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Assyrian  monarchy  under  Esarhad- 
don  retrieved  the  disaster  of  Sennacherib."  i 

The  Twentysixth  Dynasty^  of  Saite  kings,  begins  virtually  with 
PsAKATEE  or  Psammctichus  I.,  whose  accession  is  fixed  by  the 
stelsB  in  the  Museum  at  Florence,  to  b.o.  664,  a  date  at  which 
Egyptian  chronology  becomes  at  length  certain  and  straight- 
forward. This,  too,  is  the  epoch  of  Egyptian  history  from  which 
Herodotus  assures  us  that  he  begins  to  speak,  no  longer  from  the 
authority  of  the  Egyptians  only,  but  of  others  who  agreed  with 
them,  and  in  part  from  what  he  had  himself  seen.  §  Nevertheless 
his  story  of  the  accession  of  Psammetichus  has  quite  a  legendary 
character.  This  prince  was  the  son  of  Neko  (the  Nechao  I. 
of  Manetho's  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty),  who  was  put  to  death  by 

*  Essay  on  Egyptian  History^  in  Bawlinflon^s  Hw^doim^  Appendix  to  Book  IL  dbm^ 
ter  TiiL  g  82 ;  vol  ii.  p.  819,  2nd  edition, 
t  See  Athmmmi,  Angusi  18»  1860,  p.  SSS. 
X  See  below,  ohapter  is. 
g  Herodotua,  it  147. 
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Sabaeo  the  Ethiopian,  Psammetichns  himself  escaping  to  Syria. 
Betoniing  to  Sais,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ethiopians,  he 
became  one  of  the  Twelve  KingB,*  who  divided  Egypt  among 
them,  and  strengthened  their  confederacy  by  intermaiTiageB  and 
by  meeting  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Ptidi  at  Memphis.  An 
orade  had  declared,  that  whichsoever  of  them  should  ponr  his 
libation  to  the  god  from  a  bromse  cap  wonid  be  the  sole  ruler  of  all 
Egypt.  17  ow,  on  the  last  day  of  a  great  festival,  when  the  high 
priest  had  brought  ont  the  golden  goblets  for  the  princes,  there 
were  foimd  to  be  only  eleven.  Psammetichns,  who  happened  to 
stand  last,  ponred  ont  his  libation  from  his  helmet,  and  so  fcdfiUed 
the  oraelcf  By  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagaes,  he  was  driven  from 
his  government  into  the  marshes,  and  forbidden  to  hold  int^- 
oouTse  with  his  conntiymen.  Enquiring  again  c^  the  oracle  of  the 
goddess  Bnto  (Latona),  he  was  told,  that  ^'Yengeance  should 
come  from  the  sea,  when  ircusen  men  should  appear."  The  strange 
prediction  was  soon  fulfilled  by  the  landing  of  certain  Oarians 
and  lonians,  pirates,  driven  to  the  shores  of  Egypt  by  stress 
of  weather.  News  was  brought  to  Psammetichns  that  hraeen  m&n^ 
had  cofne/rom  the  sea,  and  were  plundering  the  land.  He  at  once 
engaged  tiiem  in  his  service,  and  conquered  his  eleven  competitors 
by  their  aid.  The  important  fact  embodied  in  this  l^end  is  the 
engagement  of  Greek  mercenaries  by  Psammetichns  to  secure  his 
title  to  the  crown.  Foreign  aiudliaries  had  long  been  employed 
in  the  armies  of  Egypt,  and  Cretans  (probably)  appear  among  the 
forces  of  the  Theban  kings.  We  cannot  believe  that  those  engaged 
by  Psammetichns  were  a  wandering  band,  thrown  by  accident  on 
the  coast.  The  states  of  Greece,  especially  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Asia  Minor,  were  now  at  that  period  of  transition  when 
the  tyrants  were  setting  up  their  power  on  the  weakness  of  con- 
tending fiu^ons.  KumerouB  exiles  were  driven  forth  to  seek 
snbeistenee  on  the  sea,  and  were  ready  to  accept  foreign  service. 
In  such  anxiliariee  Psammetichns  probably  saw  the  means  at  once 
of  aecnring  the  throne  and  of  forming  an  army  to  protect  the 
eonntry  against  her  rival  of  Assyria.  Besides  the  lonians  and 
Garians  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  he  engaged  PhcBuician  sailors. 
His  policy  was  at  first  successful,  and  his  foreign  mercenaries 

*  Probably  goTemors  of  the  twelve  nomes  of  the  Delta.  The  historian's  incidental 
memorial  of  the  Labyrinth,  near  lake  Moeris,  as  thehr  common  monnment,  is  a  mistake. 
The  ndna,  which  scaroely  justify  his  ezcessiye  admiration,  bear  «ie  names  of  Amenemha 
nip  of  tbe  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  of  Barneses  n. 

t  If  the  story  represents  an  actual  occurrence,  it  was  probably  a  trick  concerted 
between  Ftammeiichas  and  the  priests,  though  Herodotus  affirms  the  contraiy. 
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enabled  him  to  recover  the  glory  of  Egypt  in  war  and  to  enter  on 
the  last  brilliant  period  of  her  history. 

His  chief  enterprise  was  the  recovery  of  the  Philistme  city 
of  Ashdod  (Azotus),  the  key  to  the  whole  frontier,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Assyrians  nnder  Sargon,  the  father  of  Sen- 
nacherib, with  its  garrison  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,(Isaiah 
xx).  If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotns,  the  siege  of  Ashdod  lasted 
for  twenty-nine  years,  so  much  had  the  power  of  Egypt  declined, 
while  the  Assyrians  had  acquired  that  skill  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  forti'esses,  to  which  their  monuments  bear  witness. 
At  home  the  king  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  his  reign  show  a  revival  of  the  skill  and  beauty  displayed 
under  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  For  the  first  time  in  E^ptian 
history  foreigners  were  encouraged  to  trade  with  the  country,  and 
Fsanmietichus  even  caused  his  subjects  to  learn  Greek.  But  bis 
dependence  on  foreign  mercenaries  brought  on  the  usual  punish- 
ment of  such  a  policy.  He  gave  his  Greek  soldiers  settlements 
apart  from  the  Egyptians,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  Ionian 
and  Oarian  "  Gamps,"  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Nile.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  the  ^^  Gamp  of  the  Tynans,"  but  this  may  have  been 
an  older  settlement.  Thus  the  foreigners  obtained,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  conmiand  of  the  Nile.  The  favour  shown  to  them 
alienated  the  native  Egyptian  soldiers,  already  disgusted  by  their 
detention  in  the  frontier  garrisons.  They  deserted  in  a  body, 
marched  up  the  valley  to  Elephantine,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
garrison  of  that  frontier  city,  crossed  over  into  Ethiopia,  to  the 
number,  probably  exa^erated  in  Herodotus,  of  240,000.  Psam- 
metichus  went  as  far  as  Elephantine,  in  the  vain  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  return ;  and  the  memorial  of  his  journey  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  Abou-Simbel.  They  were  settled  by  llie  Ethiopian  king  to  the 
south  of  Meroc,  where  they  long  formed  a  distinct  community 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Deserters."  Their  departure  left  the 
independence  of  Egypt  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  troops. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  reign  occurred  the  great  invasion  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Scythians,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter.  They  had  advanced  into  Palestine  on  their  way  to 
Egypt,  when  Psammetichus  prevailed  on  them  to  turn  back. 

After  a  reign  of  fifty-four  years,*  Psammetichus  was  succeeded 

by  his  son  Neko,  the  Nekao  11.  of  Manetho  and  the  Pharaoh- 

Necho  of  Scripture  (b.o.  61 1).  The  recovery  of  Ashdod  had  opened 

the  way  to  Asiatic  conquests,  to  which  the  declining  power  of 

*  This  number  la  giren  by  Herodotus,  and  confirmed  by  the  Apis-steln. 
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Assyria  invited  him.  Neko's  first  object  was  the  strengthening  of 
his  frontier  by  securing  the  city  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates. 
After  an  involuntary  conflict  with  the  Jews  under  Josiah,  who 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Megiddo,*  he  succeeded  in  his  object,  and 
left  a  powerful  army  at  Carchemish.  On  his  return  he  strength- 
ened his  party  in  Judsea  by  deposing  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah, 
and  setting  up  his  brother  Jehoii^m,  on  whom  he  imposed  a 
large  tribute.  But  this  was  Egypt's  last  successM  expedition. 
The  new  Babylonian  kingdom  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  western 
provinces.  The  Egyptian  army  at  Carchemish  was  overpowered,t 
Jmisalem  was  taken,  the  king  whom  Neko  had  set  up  became 
tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  revolting  three  years  afterwards, 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  siege,  and  put  to  death  (b.o.  599). 
The  entire  prostration  of  Egypt  is  shown  by  Neko's  inability  to 
help  JehoiaMm,  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  ^^  the  king  of 
Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land ;  for  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  taken,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt.":^ 

Neko  had,  however,  made  good  use  of  the  period  of  his  pros- 
perity. He  carried  on  his  father's  schemes  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  maintained  fleets  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed 
8ea.  Herodotus  was  informed  that  a  fleet  sent  out  by  Keko  from 
the  Red  Sea  came  home  by  the  Mediterranean,  having  accom- 
plished the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  The  voyage  occupied 
three  years,  the  sailors  wintering  on  shore,  and  staying  to  sow  and 
reap  the  harvest.  Men  of  science  and  critics  are  never  likely  to 
agree  as.  to  the  truth  of  this  story  in  the  absence  of  ftirther  con- 
firmatory evidence.  The  historian's  own  reason  for  rejecting  it, 
—that  the  sailors  said  they  had  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand, 
at  noon,  which  it  would  be  to  persons  sailing  westward  south  of 
the  tropics, — ^is  a  strong  confirmatory  argument.  Major  Eennell 
has  shown  how  the  set  of  the  currents  round  the  African  coast 
would  favour  the  voyage,  while  they  opposed  it  when  attempted 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  opposite  direction.  These  arguments 
must  not  be  overrated ;  but,  when  they  are  resisted  on  the  vague 
gronnd  of  general  improbability,  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
story  is  likely  to  have  been  invented  if  the  enterprise  had  never 

*  Forfkaiher  pnticiilan  of  this  baide,  and  of  the  relations  of  Jewish  politios  to 
Bgyp^  aee  chapter  Tiii 

t  This  was  in  the  fonrth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  b.c.  607  or  606 ;  Jeremiah  xItL  2. 
X  2  Kmgs  xxiT.  1. 
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been  achieved.  Keko  renewed  the  attempt  of  Sameses  IL  to 
effect  a  direct  communicatioii  between  the  two  seas  by  means  of  a 
canal.  The  work  was  left  tmiinished,  and  its  track  has  remained 
for  nearly  twenty-five  centories  to  tempt  the  repetition  of  the  effort, 
till  at  last  the  experiment  is  fairly  und^  trial,  whether  modem  en- 
gineering skill  and  commercial  co-operation  can  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  work  which  was  too  great  for  the  resonroes  of  the  Pharaohs. 

N^o  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  (b.o.  595)  by 
Psammetichns  11.,  the  Psammis  of  Herodotus,  who  reigned  six. 
Keeping  within  his  own  frontieri  he  was  left  unmolested  by  Nebu- 
chadnesEar,  and  Egypt  seems  to  have  prospered  under  him.  He 
enlarged  the  temples  both  at  Thebes  and  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
erected  a  small  temple  on  the  frontier,  opposite  to  Philae,  prob- 
ably on  the  occasion  of  his  expedition  into  Ethiopia.  The  con- 
tinued intercourse  of  Egypt  with  Greece  is  attested  by  Herodotus's 
curious  story  of  an  embassy  from  the  Eleans,  to  consult  the  Egyp- 
tians on  the  wisdom  of  their  rules  for  the  Olynipic  Oames.* 

This  king  died,  immediately  after  his  return  from  Ethiopia, 
before  he  had  time  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Babylon,  which  was 
renewed  by  his  successor  Uaphsa,  the  Vaphres  or  Apries  of 
Mauetho  and  Herodotus,  and  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture 
(b.0.  589).  After  a  brilliant  opening,  his  reign  of  twenty-five 
years  proved  one  series  of  disasters.  He  made  a  successful  cam- 
paign into  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  took  Sidon,  and  gained  naval 
victories  over  the  Tyrians  and  the  Cyprians.  These  successes  elated 
both  the  Egyptian  king  and  his  partisans  at  Jerusalem ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  against  both,  Ziedekiah  re- 
belled against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  advance  of  Pharaoh-Hophra 
forced  the  Ghaldflsans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalenu  But  the 
clouds  were  only  lifted  for  a  moment.  The  city  feD,  and  the 
temple  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  asylum  which  Egypt  offered 
to  the  fugitives  was  violated  by  the  advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  overran  Egypt 
and  even  took  Thebes  itself.  His  victory  might  not  have  been  bo 
easy,  but  for  new  disasters  which  befell  the  king  of  Egypt  from 
the  opposite  side.  Greek  colonies,  of  which  we  shall  have  again 
to  speak,  had  been  planted  on  the  beautiful  terraces  of  the  penin- 
sula that  sweeps  forwards  into  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
Great  Syrtis  and  the  Libyan  Desert  west  of  Egypt.  The  entire 
defeat  of  an  army  sent  against  Gyrene,  the  chief  of  these  colonies, 
and  consisting  apparently  pf  native  Egyptian  troops,  caused  the 

•  Herodotus,  il  160. 
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ciy  of  treachery  to  be  rused  against  the  kmg  himself.  Then  was 
aeeci  the  frait  of  .the  pdicj  of  the  first  Psaminetichus.  The  Egyp- 
tian amiy  mutinied.  Amasis,  sent  to  appease  the  revolt,  was 
downed  king  by  the  rebdsw  Another  courtier,  returning  unsuc- 
cessfuly  was  so  cruelly  outraged  by  Apries,  that  all  the  old  Egyptian 
party  abandoned  him.  His  mercenaries  failed  him  in  the  hour 
of  need ;  he  was  defeated  at  Momemphis,  brought  back  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Sa&,  and  put  to  death  at  the  demand  of  the  people.* 
Such  is  the  story  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  is  suspected  by  modem 
critics  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  priests,  to  conceal  the  fiftct 
tliat  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Amasis  set 
upon  the  throne  as  his  vassal. 

Hie  weakness  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  successors  permitted  Egypt 
to  enjoy  nearly  half  a  century  of  prosperity  under  her  new  king, 
AmasiB,  of  Ai^-mes  H.  (B.a  670— -625).f  He  husbanded  the  in- 
temal  resources  of  Egypt,  encouraged  commerce,  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful at  sea  as  to  add  Cyprus  to  his  dominions.  Nalxmidus  was 
glad  to  accept  his  alliance  against  the  growing  power  of  Cyras. 
If  we  may  believe  a  story  in  the  Cyropeedia  of  Xenophon,  which 
'— -romance  as  it  is — may  contain  firagments  of  history  among 
its  inddentSi  Amasis  performed  his  part  in  the  league  against 
Cyras,  by  sending  to  the  aid  of  Croesus  120,000  Egyptians,  who, 
after  the  bravest  resistance,  were  received  to  an  honourable  capitu* 
lation,  and  settled  in  Larissa  and  Cyllene.  The  loss  of  this  army 
would  go  far  to  account  for  the  ease  with  which  Egypt  was  over- 
ran by  Cambyses, 

*Ihe  monuments  contain  but  slight  records  of  Amasis.  His 
<^ef  worlis  were  doubtless  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  edifices 
ervon  of  later  kings  have  perished  more  rapidly  than  the  oldest 
temples  of  the  Thebaid.  Herodotus  assigns  to  him  the  splendid 
propylsda  of  the  temple  of  Neith  at  Sais,  as  well  as  the  colossal 
gtatnes  and  imn^ense  andro-sphinxes  of  its  avenue.  He  mentions, 
too,  a  shrine  out  of.  a  single  block  of  granite,  of  enormous  size^ 
from  the  quairies  of  Elephantine.:^  It  took  two  thousand  boat- 
men three  years  to  transport  the  block  to  SaSb,  and,  after  all  this 
labour,  an  evil  omen  prevented  its  being  set  up.    It  is  more  likely 

*  Hm  death  UtenUy  ftilfilled  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  xliy.  80. 

f  The  name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Eighteenth  Bynastj,  the 
Amoos  of  Kanetho.    Hence  the  king  named  in  the  text  is  often  called  Amasis  11. 

}  Taldug  the  cubit  at  20  inches,  it  was  85  feet  long,  28  feet  4  inches  broad,  and 
IS  ^ei  4  mches  high,  on  the  outside ;  and  the  excayated  interior  was  81  feet  8  inches 
by  20  feet  bj  8  feet  4  mches.  A  similar  monolith  of  the  same  king  has  been  found 
aft  Td-et-mai,  the  ancient  Thmuis  or  Leontopolis,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
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that  the  internal  troubles,  which  the  prie&ts  desired  to  conceal 
firom  Herodotus,  prevented  the  erection  of  this  monolith,  as  well 
as  of  the  recumbent  colossi  which  he  saw  at  Memphis  and  Saaa. 
The  great  temple  of  Isis  at  Memphis  was  also  the  work  of  Amasis. 
His  reign,  or  rather  the  whole  time  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty, 
has  been  called  the  renausance  of  Egyptian  art. 

We  have  now,  however,  reached  a  point  at  which  the  story 
of  Egypt  has  no  longer  to  be  painf ally  deciphered  from  the  monu- 
ments, but  is  recorded  from  sources  comparatively  trustworthy,  in 
the  lively  pages  of  the  Greek  historian,  who  even  gives  us  details 
of  the  private  life  of  Amasis.  He  divided  his  time  between 
serious  business  in  the  morning,  which  he  never  neglected,  and 
revelry  and  witty  conversation  with  his  guests  in  the  evaiing ; 
and  when  his  friends  told  him  he  was  risking  tlie  dignity  of  the 
crown,  he  answered  with  the  old  proverb  of  the  bow  always  bent 
Much  as  he  honoured  his  counti^'s  gods  in  public,  his  personal 
relations  to  them  resembled  the  alternate  fear  and  contempt  with 
which  Louis  XI.  treated  his  saints.  For  having,  in  his  disorderly 
youth,  often  been  brought  before  the  oracles  that  his  thefts  might 
be  detected,  he  now  honoured  or  despised  the  gods  according  to 
the  knowledge  they  had  shown  in  condenming  or  acquitting  him. 
A  like  indication  of  scepticism  is  seen  in  his  contemporary, 
Orcesus  of  Lydia,  who  tried  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  oracles 
about  trifles  before  he  would  risk  his  own  fortune  on  their 
advice. 

The  internal  prosperity  of  his  reign  is  attested  by  the  evidences 
of  wealth  and  luxury  in  tiio  monuments  of  private  persons.  The 
exaggeration  of  Herodotus  in  calling  it  the  most  prosperous  reign 
that  Egypt  had  ever  known,  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  fiiller 
knowledge  of  this  period.  Never  had  the  river  been  more  bounti- 
ful, or  the  land  more  productive.  The  inhabited  cities  were  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand.  The  law  against  idleness,  however, 
requiring  every  man  to  present  himself  once  a  year  before  the 
governor  of  his  nome  and  show  his  means  of  livelihood,  failing 
which  he  was  to  suffer  death  as  a  useless  member,  may  have  been 

21  feet  9  iDoheB  by  18  feet  by  11  feet  extemallj,  and  19  feet  8  iDdiee  by  8  feet  by  8  feet 
8  inches  internally.  HerodotuB  mentions  one  tUll  lai|;er  at  the  temple  of  Buto,  each 
wall  of  which  was  40  cubits  (66  feet  8  inches)  square,  besides  its  cornice,  which  pro- 
jected 4  cubits  (6  feet  8  inches),  and  was  another  single  block.  Supposing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ades  to  be  6  feet,  the  weight  of  this  block  would  be  aboTC  6YS8  tons,  and 
Its  solid  content  76,082  cubic  feet  Models  of  such  monolith  shrines  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  supported  by  a  kneeling  figure,  and  containbg  the  statue  of  the 
god. 
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mnch  older,  for  we  see  Bach  registration  Bcenee  on  the  monuments 
of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  The  similar  law  of  Solon  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians. 

The  growing  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Greece  was  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  tliis  reign.  Though  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  old  Egyptian  party,  Amasis  saw  that  it  was  too  late 
to  retnm  to  the  rigid  system  of  exclusion.  He  granted  the  Greeks 
the  dty  of  N aucratis,  on  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  a 
residence,  and  this,  like  Canton  to  the  Eurc^ans  in  China,  was 
long  the  only  place  where  they  were  allowed  to  trade.  He  gave 
diem  land  for  temples,  and,  besides  the  "  Helleninm,"  built  con- 
jointly by  the  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  .£olian  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
other  states  erected  separate  temples.  Amasis  even  contributed 
hugely  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  enriched 
many  of  the  Greek  shrines  with  costly  offerings.  He  made  an 
aOiance  with  Cyrene,  and  married  Ladice,  the  daughter  either  of 
the  king  or  of  one  of  the  chief  nobles.  His  closest  league,  how- 
eFer,  was  with  Samos ;  and,  after  all  his  splendours,  his  most  en- 
dnring  memorial  is  the  beautiful  story,  told  with  all  the  sim-; 
plicity  of  Herodotus,  and  adorned  by  the  genius  of  Schiller.  ^ 

Polycrates,  having  made  himself  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  had 
achieyed  the  most  brilliant  successes  both  by  sea  and  land.  His 
mibounded  good  fortune  roused  the  fear  of  his  friend  Amasis,  who 
wrote  to  remind  him  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods,  and  advised  him 
to  cast  away  the  most  valued  of  his  treasures : — 

"  So,  would^Bt  thou  scape  the  coming  ill— 
Implore  the  dread  Invijuble 

Thy  sweets  themselyes  to  sour  I 
Well  ends  his  life,  belieye  me,  neyer, 
On  whom,  with  hands  thus  full  for  ever. 
The  Gods  their  bounty  shower. 

"  And  if  thy  prayer  the  Gods  can  gain  not, 
This  counsel  of  thy  friend  disdain  not — 
"  ■  -  ^     Invoke  Adversity ! 

And  what  of  all  thy  worldly  gear 
Thy  deepest  heart  esteems  most  dear 
Cast  into  yonder  sea  1  *' 

For  this  offering  Polycrates  chose  a  gold  and  emerald  signet- 
ring,  the  work  of  the  greatest  artist  of  Samos,  and,  having  cast  it 
into  the  sea,  far  from  land,  returned  to  indulge  his  sorrow.  But 
within  a  week  a  fisherman  brought  to  the  palace  a  fish  so  large  and 
beautaful,  that  he  had  kept  it  as  a  present  for  the  king.  When  it 
was  cut  open,  the  signet-ring  was  found  in  its  belly,  and  brought 
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to  PoljcrateB  bj  his  fiervvnts  with  great  joj.  Accepting  diis 
token  of  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  Poljcrates  wrote  to  Amasis ; 
but  the  Egyptian  only  saw  in  the  return  of  the  ring  the  refasal 
of  the  Baorifice  to  fortune.  Perceiving  tiiat  ^^  it  does  not  belong 
to  man  to  sare  his  fellow-man  from  the  fiKte  which  is  in  etore  for 
him,"  he  sent  a  herald  to  renomice  the  friend&hip  of  Polycrates, 
that,  when  the  certain  misfortone  cune,  he  mig^t  escape  the  pain 
of  grieving  for  a  friend. 

**  In  horror  tains  (bo  kingly  gnett— 
*  Then  longer  bero  I  maj  not  roil^ 

ni  hoTo  no  friond  in  tbee  t 
The  Gods  haro  marked  thee  for  thdr  ptej, 
To  share  thy  doom  I  dare  not  stay  1 ' 
He  spoke  and  put  to  sea.**  * 

PolycrateB  was  at  last  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Orostes. 

The  legend  is  more  than  an  ornament  to  relieve  the  gravity  of 
history.  By  its  mention  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
princes,  the  naval  successes  of  the  Samian  ruler,  and  the  progress 
of  the  fine  arts  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  it  forms  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  that  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  to  bring  Egypt  with- 
in the  sphere  of  that  energetic  intercourse  which  now  bound  to- 
gether all  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  that  she  was  contributing 
from  the  stores  of  her  ancient  civilization  to  that  new  outburst  of 
intellectual  and  artistic  activity  which  followed  the  Persian  Wars. 

Meanwhile  lier  own  course  of  empire  and  independence  had 
been  run,  and  the  predicted  time  had  come  when  ^'  there  should 
be  no  more  a  king  over  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  Persian  Gam- 
byses  had  succeeded  to  the  empire  which  his  fatlier  Cyrus  had 
extended  from  the  table-land  of  Iran  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean, 
his  frontier  towards  Egypt  being  secured  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews.  The  new  king  at  once  collected  all  the  resources  of  his 
empire  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  Though  Amasis  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  Cyras,  to  whose  aid  he  had  once  sent  the 
best  of  the  Egyptian  eye-doctors,  a  ground  of  quarrel  was  soon 
found.  Cambyses  seems  to  have  asked  the  daughter  of  Amasis, 
nominally  in  marriage,  but  reaUy  as  a  concubine,  with  the  certainty 
of  a  refusal ;  and  other  pretexts  were  given  by  Egyptian  traitors. 
Amasis  died  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  invasion  (b.c. 
625) ;  his  son  Psammenitus  was  defeated  at  Pelusium,  the  eastem 

•  S<Mler'B  ballad.  The  Ring  of  Polycratet,  translated  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.  To 
•nit  the  reqaireownts  of  his  sit,  the  poet  has  tamed  the  correspondence  into  a  perBonal 
Tisn. 
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kej  of  Egyft^  and  put  to  death  with  eveiy  msalt,  after  a 
reign  of  oolj  six  monthe.    With  him  ended  the  Twenty-sixth 

BesideB  the  above  kings,  the  monnmaitB  at  Thebes  give  ns  the 
mme  of  a  P&uocsnoauB  IIL,  who  cannot  be  the  Psanunenitos 
of  Herodotus,  for  his  dan^ter  was  the  queen  of  Amasis.* 

The  Tyfsnty-^evaUh  Dynasty  of  Manetho  is  composed  of  the 
Persian  Jongs,  from  Cambyses  to  Darius  U.  Kothus  (bx).  625 — 
414).  The  history  of  Egypt  under  their  rule  belongs  to  that  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that,  after  the  first 
outrages  perpetrated  by  Cambyses,  in  that  madness  which  is  often 
engendered  by  despotic  power,  the  Persian  kings  pursued  in  Egypt 
thdr  usual  conciliatory  policy.  The  perscmal  visit  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  the  great  organizer  of  the  empire,  is  commemorated  in 
hieroglyphics  on  seyeral  monuments,  and  his  name  is  found  on 
Apifrsteke,  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  sacred  bulls ;  it  appears  too 
with  the  honorary  tides  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings.  Kevertheless, 
a  revolt  broke  out  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  but  was  suppressed 
in  the  second  year  of  Xerxes,  b.o.  484.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
king,  and  under  the  satrapy  of  his  brother  Achsemenes,  about 
Bx.  460,  that  Egypt  was  visited  by  Hebodoxus  of  Haucabnassus, 
who  collected  fiom  the  priests  and  from  other  sources  that  infor- 
mation which,  embodied  in  the  second  book  of  his  ^  Histories," 
has  long  combined  with  the  allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  to  keep 
alive  that  interest  in  Egypt,  which  we  now  possess  more  abundant 
means  of  gratifying.  Had  Herodotus  been  able  himself  to  read 
the  inseiiptions  on  the  monuments  which  he  beheld  in  all  their 
^ory,  his  records  would  have  possessed  a  tenfold  value. 

About  the  fifth  year  of  Artazerxes  I.  (b.o.  458)  a  more  formid- 
aUe  revolt  broke  out  under  Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,t  who 
was  assisted  by  the  Athenians.  The  defeat  of  an  immense  Persian 
army  and  fleet  and  the  death  of  Achfemenes  were  avenged  by  a  still 
gr»tor  armament,  and  Inarus  fled  with  a  body  of  Greeks  to  By  blus, 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  He  was  enticed  from  this  stronghold 
by  a  promise  of  pardon,  and  crucified.  The  embers  of  the  revolt 
were  still,  however,  kept  alive  by  Amyrtseus,  who  had  escaped  to 
the  isle  of  Elbo*  An  Athenian  fleet  sent  to  his  aid  returned  without 
attempting  a  landing  (b.o.  4^9-448),  and  the  Persian  king  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  the  Egyptians  by  appointing  as  satraps 
PaosiriB,  the  son  of  Amyrtaeus,  and  Thannyris,  the  son  of  Inarus. 

*  TfaSi  we  leam  fiom  her  Sne  aarcophagos,  now  in  fhe  British  Mnaeom. 
t  Hb  nme  k  neither  foond  in  ICazMtho  nor  on  the  monnments. 
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The  reyolt  broke  out  anew  under  Darins  Nothns,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  whose  reign  (b.c.  414)  AmyrtaeoB  became  the  independent 
king  of  Egypt.  His  reign  at  Sais  lasted  six  years,  and  he  forms, 
by  himself,  the  Thoenty-eig/Uh  {Saiie)  Dynasty  of  Manetho. 

The  history  of  the  Ttomty-ninth  (Mendesian)  and  the  Tkirtieth 
{Sebennyte)  Dynasties  is  beset  with  difficulties,  which  we  must 
leave  to  the  Egyptologers.  They  ruled  with  great  prosperity,  and 
left  monuments  which  may  vie  in  beauty  and  finish  with  those 
of  the  earlier  dynasties.  Their  alliances  with  the  Greeks,  the 
internal  disorders  of  Persia,  and  the  dissensions  among  the  satraps, 
left  them  for  the  most  part  unmolested.  Achoris  (the  Hakori  of 
the  monuments,  about  b.c.  402)  repulsed  a  Persian  attack  by  the 
aid  of  Oreek  mercenaries  under  the  Athenian  Chabrias.  Nee- 
tanebo  I.  (the  Nekht-nebf  or  Nekt-har-hebi  of  the  monuments, 
about  B.O.  387-369),  whose  name  is  preserved  on  some  fine  works 
of  art,  defended  the  land  successfully  against  a  still  more  formid- 
able attack,  though  the  Athenian  auxiliaries  went  over  to  the 
Persians  (b.o.  373).  His  successor,  Tachos  or  Teos  (about  b.c. 
361),  dared  to  concert  with  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians 
an  invasion  of  Asia.  But  the  scheme  was  ruined  by  the  dissatis- 
faction of  Agesilaus  at  the  subordinate  command  assigned  to 
him ;  the  needful  taxes  roused  the  discontent  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  when  Tachos  had  marched  as  far  as  Phcenicia,  his  son  Neo- 
tanebo  was  placed  on  the  throne,  and  Tachos  fied  to  Artaxerxee 
Mnemon.  A  civil  war  followed,  in  which  Nectanebo  IE.  succeed- 
ed, with  the  aid  of  Agesilaus,  in  defeating  the  partisans  of  the 
late  king.  The  power  of  Nectanebo  was  so  firmly  established,  that 
ho  not  only  held*  out  against  the  Persians,  but  aided  the  Phcsni- 
cians  to  revolt,  sending  them  a  force  of  4000  Oreeks  under  Maitor 
the  Bhodian.  But  when  Artaxerxes  Ochus  advanced  at  the  head 
of  an  immense  army.  Mentor  deserted  to  him,  Phoenicia  and  CypruB 
were  subdued,  and  Nectanebo  prepared  to  resist  a  new  invasion. . 
Pelusium,  garrisoned  by  5000  Oreeks,  repelled  the  first  assault, 
but  Kectanebo  lost  heart  and  fled  to  Memphis.  Pelusium  then 
surrendered,  and  while  Mentor  was  subduing  the  other  fortresses, 
Nectanebo  escaped  by  the  river  into  Ethiopia  (about  b.c.  858). 
Thus  ended  the  Thirtieth  and  last  native  Dynasty  of  the  kings 
who  had  governed  Egypt  for  perhaps  twenty-four  centuries ;  and 
for  twenty-two  centuries  more  she  has  been  ruled  by  foreigners. 

Egyptian  art  scarcely  shows  a  symptom  of  decline  under  these 
latest  independent  dynasties,  but  rather  an  increase  of  grace  and 
delicacy,  due  probably  to  Oreek  influence.    Examples  may  be 
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seen  in  the  intercolnmnar  slab  of  green  basalt,  Bcnlptnred  in  in- 
taglio, of  Nectanebo  II.,  and  the  obelisks  erected  by  Kectanebo 
I.,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Thoth,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Museum  is  rich  in  antiquities  of  this  period,  brought  chiefly 
from  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  but  many  of  them  had  been  pre- 
viously transferred  to  those  cities  from  places  now  unknown. 
Among  them  is  the  splendid  sarcophagus  of  Nectanebo  L,  fonner- 
ly  called  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander. 

The  restored  Persian  dominion,  forming  the  Thi/rty-firet  Dy- 
fuuiy  (Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codomannus),  lasted  less  th«i 
twenty  years.  Ochus  emulated  the  cruelties  of  Cambyses  in  his 
treatment  of  the  conquered  province ;  but  he  only  survived  his  vic- 
tory a  few^ years.  In  b.o.  832  Egypt  joyfully  submitted  to  Alex- 
ander, who  justly  regarded  it  as  the  gem  of  his  new  diadem,  and 
prepared  to  make  Alexandria  the  cx)mmercial  capital  of  the  world. 
The  story  of  his  visit  to  Egypt  we  reserve  for  his  own  history. 
On  his  death  Egypt  fell  to  his  general  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus 
(B.a  323),  whose  dynasty  lasted  for  three  centuries.  The  earlier 
Ptolemies  ruled  Egypt  with  equal  sagacity  and  moderation,  carry- 
ing out  those  schemes  of  Alexander  which  enriched  their  country 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world,  distributing  impartial  justice, 
and  extending  religious  toleration  to  Greeks  and  Egyptians  alike. 
While,  under  their  munificent  patronage,  learning  and  science 
found  a  new  seat  at  Alexandria,  the  temples  of  Egypt  were  re- 
stored and  enlarged  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
wars,  which  were  for  the  most  part  forced  upon  them  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria,  had  little  effect  on  Egypt 
itself,  and  the  toleration  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  they  were  masters 
of  Jadffia,  forms  a  bright  contrast  to  the  fanatical  violence  of  An- 
tioehus  Epiphanes  and  his  successors.  At  length  the  nobler  char- 
acter of  tiie  race  died  out.  Family  dissensions  tempted  a  recourse 
to  the  arbitration  of  Home  (b.c.  164).  From  that  moment  the 
end  was  certain,  and  it  came  after  a  long  period  of  decline.  But, 
before  she  yielded  to  her  fate,  Egypt  had  almost  revenged  herself 
on  the  masters  of  the  world,  the  empire  of  which  was  well-nigh 
bartered  by  Julius,  and  was  resigned  by  Antonius,  for  the  charms 
of  Cleopatra.  The  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  deaths  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  left  Egypt  as  the  final  prize  of  Octavian ;  and  it 
became  a  Boman  province  in  b.o.  80. 

But  its  political  absorption  left  its  commercial  and  intellec- 
tual pre-eminence  undiminished.  Under  the  rule  of  Some  it  en- 
joyed the  conmierce  between  the  provinces  of  the  West  and  the 
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rich  lands  of  the  farthest  East.  Its  schools  of  philosophy  and  the* 
ology  have  left  their  impress  on  the  thought  and  belief  of  Christen- 
dom. When  conquered  by  the  Arabs  (a«d.  689),  Egypt  soon  be- 
came the  chief  seat  of  their  learning,  and  to  this  day  it  is  the  coun- 
try where  the  character  and  manners  of  the  race  can  be  best  seen. 
Bednced  for  a  time  to  comparatiye  insignificance  by  the  Torkish 
oonqnest  and  the  diange  of  the  rente  to  India,  it  seems  to  hare 
begun  a  new  history  with  the  present  century.  As  tiie  supposed 
key  to  the  empire  of  the  East,  it  roused  the  ambition  of  Napoleon 
and  called  forth  the  might  of  England.  A  more  peaceful  riyaliy 
began  when  science  once  more  made  it  the  highway  to  India,  wit^ 
results  to  the  country  yet  to  be  seen,  but  certain  to  be  yast. 

In  the  above  outline  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  recent  discoveries,  have 
led  us  to  treat  it  more  exhaustively  dian  would  be  generally 
consistent  with  the  limits  of  our  work.  In  the  case  of  countries 
better  known,  and  whose  annals  abound  in  a  multitude  of  de- 
tails, such  a  method  would  be  impossible.  But,  where  the  facts 
are  comparatively  few,  and  the  information  only  to  be  foxmd  in 
large,  elaborate,  and  expensive  works,  we  attempt  to  put  before 
the  reader,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  compendious  sum  of  existing 
knowledge.  And  even,  as  we  have  said  before,  where  our  knowl- 
edge is  still  imperfect  or  very  doubtful,  we  prefer  to  state,  with 
the  necessary  reserve,  the  opinions  of  the  best  authorities,  if  only 
as  a  convenient  starting-point  for  flirtlier  investigation,  rather 
than  to  draw  the  erasing  stile  of  ruthless  scepticism  over  records 
which  certainly  contain  much  knowledge  worth  preserving,  though 
clouded  with  much  ignorance  worth  dispelling.  Labour  in  tiiis 
field  may  be  often  spent  in  vain,  though  only  for  a  time ;  but  we 
had  rather  lose  a  large  part  of  our  labour  than  be  content  to 
leave  this  chapter  of  our  history 

**  In  cloud  instead,  and  errer-during  daik,** 
and  the  reader,  from  such  information  as  can  be  given, 

"  Cut  off;  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fiur, 
Presented  with  a  uniyenud  blank 
Of  [Eg7pt*8]  works,  to  him  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entranoe  quite  shut  out** 


Note. — Special  acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  use  made,  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters,  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Anoient  Egyptians^  of  his  Essays  on  Egyptian  History  and  Antiquities,  in 
the  Appendix  to  Book  II.  of  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  and  of  Mr.  Poole's 
JECora  jEgyptkuxz  and  article  Egypt  in  the  EncydopioBdia  BritaiMiMB^  9th 
edition. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  HEBBEW  THEOORAOY  AND  HONABOHY. 
B.a  Un  TO  B.O.  608. 


'  Behold  the  measure  of  ibe  promiae  fllVd; 
See  Salem  buOt,  the  labour  of  a  God ! 
Briffht  aa  the  sun,  the  sacred  citr  shines ; 
All  Kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock.to  that  light ;  the  rlorj  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her ;  unbonnded  is  her  joj,. 
And  endless  her  increase."--Oowpis. 


WmXI  OF  THB  HEBBIW  KAnON— RBTTBW  OF  THBIB  HmOBT  IK  naTFT— J08BPH--THI  UBAl- 

Lim  nr  ooshkh— ths  opprissiox — ^Mosn:  as  ax  botftiak  prikgb— bib  fugbt— his 

Biyon  LBOAnOB— THB  FLAGUBB*  THB  PAflSOYBB,  ABD  THB  BXODUB— HBATBBN  TRAniTIONB 
OF  THB  BZODUS— HABCH  10  SINAI— THB  KOBAIQ  LAW— THB  WILDBBXBBS— COBQDBBT  OF 
PBBA4— DBATH  OF  H0SB8— OAXPAlGlfS  OF  JOSHUA— DIFISION  AND  SBTTLBHBNT  OF  CABAAH 
— mCBB  OF  THB  JUDOB8— BBBTITCDB  TO  THB  PBILISTINBS— BAXUBL,  PBOPHBT  AKD  JUDOB— 
THB  KDCOOOlf— BAUL— OAYIO—FULL  00MQUB8T  TO  THB  LAND—JBBDBAIBM,  THB  CAPITAL 
Aim  SABCrUAXT— fiOLOMOH— I8RABL  A  OBBAT  MONABCHT—- BUILOINO  OF  THB  TEHPLB— 
SOLOHOir's  IDOLATBIBS— FOBBIGN  BirBMIBS  AND  IMTBBNAL  FACnOMB-rDIYISIOH  OF  THB  TWO 
XVODOHB— THBIR  SBPABATB  BnTOBT— STBAOT  DBCLBNSIOir  OF  I8RABL— FORBIQN  AIXIAHCB8 
AXD  III0Z.ATBZB8— THB  FB0PHBT8— BLUAH  AND  BLISHA— BBLATIONS  10  STBIA,  JUDABt  A«- 
BTBU,  AKD  HGTPT— CAFTITITT  OF  THB  TBN  TRIBBS— THBIB  SUBSBQUBMT  FATB— KINODOH  OF 
JVnAH— IDOLATBIBB  AITD  BBF0BM8— ASA— ^BHOSHAPHAT— THB  HIGH  PBIBST  JBHOIADA^ 
OmAB— IDOJbiniBB  OF  AHAS— THB  PBOPHBtS,  BSPBCIALLT  ISAIAH— WABS  WITH  ISBABL 
A5n  8TBIA— BBZHKIAH— DBSTBUOnON  OF  SBNKAGHBBIB-^OSIAH- IVYASION  OF  PHARAOH- 
BUCKADNBSAIi-^THB    CAPTIYITT — CONDITION    OF  THB   JBWS  DURINO  THB  CA£- 


Thb  picture,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  fill  up  in  the  pre- 
ceding copter,  of  the  primeval  monarchy  of  Egypt,  forms  as  yet 
only  the  backgromid  of  the  World's  History.    The  chief  interest 

I  of  die  story  of  our  race  remains  with  the  people  of  Israel.  The 
other  nations  have  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  have  sunk  beneath 
the  power  of  oppressive  rulers.  They  have  failed,  in  the  second 
probation  of  the  world,  to  reach  the  highest  standard  of  social 
life, — ^liberty  regulated  by  laws  in  harmony  with  the  will  of 

I  God.  So  one  family  has  been  chosen  out  of  all  the  rest,  to  foim 
a  nation  which  should  reach  that  standard,  or  else  prove  by  its 

[       iSailure  the  need  of  some  more  powerftil  principle  than  the  purest 

!  laws.  The  moral  aspect  of  this  great  experiment,  in  bringing  man 
to  the  conseiousnesB  of  his  own  weakness,  and  so  reducing  him  to 
submission  to  divine  grace,  belongs  to  tiie  province  of  religion. 
But  it  has  a  political  aspect  too ;  and  the  story  of  the  chosen 
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poople,  as  a  nation,  forms  at  this  point  the  main  stream  of  the 
history  of  the  world. 

We  see  them  assembled,  apart  from  all  the  other  nations,  in 
the  recesses  of  Mount  Sinai,  to  receive  a  law  throogh  the  hands  of 
a  divinely-appointed  legislator.  And  yet  their  separation  is  not  a 
perfect  isolation  from  the  other  peoples.  In  the  presence  of  that 
"  mized  multitude  "  who  went  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  in  the 
extension  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  law  to  ^'  the  stranger  within 
their  gates,"  we  see  the  general  adaptation  of  the  Law  to  the 
whole  race  of  man.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  fenced  about  with 
signs  and  sanctions,  to  bind  it  with  peculiar  force,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  people  chosen  to  receive  it.  The  perversion  of 
what  was  peculiar  to  them  into  a  selfish  claim  of  exclusive 
privileges  was  one  of  the  proofs  of  their  unworthiness  to  fill 
their  true  position.  Israel,  called  forth  in  the  character  of  the 
Son  of  Ood,  was  only  the  eldest  of  many  brethren.  The  present 
favour  and  pure  law  of  God  were  given  to  him  in  trust  for  all 
the  rest,  and  his  true  mission  was  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  life 
over  all  the  world. 

For  this  the  previous  stages  of  the  people's  history  were  a  pre- 
paration. Called  out  from  the  idolatry  and  tyranny  of  Ghaldsea, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were,  so  to  speak,  just  shown  the 
future  inheritance  of  Canaan,  which  their  sons  had  just  time  to 
prove  their  unfitness  to  enjoy  as  yet,  when  they  were  subjected 
to  a  new  course  of  discipline  in  Egypt.  A  period  of  prosperity, 
during  which  they  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  occupied 
the  richest  district  of  the  land,  encouraged  their  rapid  increase ; 
nor  did  their  numbers  decline  under  hard  bondage  and  cruelty* 
^'The  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
grew."  *  While  their  suflferings  trained  them  to  endurance  and 
steadfastness,  they  learnt  from  their  oppressors  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion,— ^a  possession  more  precious  than  the  jewels  of  gold  and  silver 
they  carried  with  them  out  of  Egypt.  Having  gone  down  into 
that  land  a  family,  they  came  out  of  it  a  nation. 

We  have  now  to  trace  briefly  the  stages  of  this  prepress. 
While  in  Canaan,  the  patriarchs  led  a  nomad  life.  They  dwelt  in 
tents,  and  their  wealth  consisted  in  flocks  and  herds.  They  were 
dependent  for  com  upon  the  desultory  agriculture  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  and  when  that  failed,  their  resource  was  in  the  abundance 
of  Egypt.  Twice  in  three  generations  were  they  driven  to  that 
resource ;  and,  on  the  second  occasion.  Divine  Providence  had 

•  Exodna  i.  12. 
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prepared  the  way,  by  JoBcph's  elevation,  for  their  eettlement  in 
the  land  (b.o.  1706)  * 

The  attempt  to  represent  these  events  as  a  doubtful  Hebrew 
tradition  is  refdted  by  internal  evidence.  Oriental  liistory  is  famil- 
iar with  the  elevation  of  foreign  slaves  to  the  post  of  prime  min- 
ister, and  even  to  the  throne  itself;  and  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances are  thoroughly  Egyptian.  The  names  of  Joseph's  master 
and  his  fSather-in-law,  Potiphar,  and  Potipherah  (PeirPhra^  dedi- 
cated to  the  Swn)\  hisown,  Zaphnath-Paaneah(<2^i3m2^<2f  2i/!?);t 
and  that  of  his  wife,  A^enath  {As-Neith^  daughter  or  servant  of 
!Neith),  would  never  have  been  invented  by  a  Jew.  The  office  held 
by  Potiphar,  and  the  shamelessness  of  his  wife, — the  functions  of 
Pharaoh's  servants,  and  his  mode  of  treating  them, — the  belief 
in  dreams,  and  resort  to  professional  magicians  for  their  interpreta- 
tion,— ^the  importance  assigned  to  the  Nile,  the  many-eared  com, 
the  cattle,  and  the  reeds,  in  Pharaoh's  dream, — ^the  notice  of  the 
tenure  of  the  land,  and  the  exemption  of  the  priests  from  taxation, 
— th^se  and  several  other  features  of  the  narrative  correspond 
altogether  to  what  we  know  of  Egypt.  The  image  of  Joseph, 
dollied  in  fine  linen,  decorated  with  a  necklace  of  gold  and  the 
royal  signet-ring,  and  mounted  on  a  chariot  of  state,  might  be 
accurately  depicted  from  existing  monuments  which  represent  the 
processions  of  kings  and  priests ;  while  the  shaving  of  his  whole 
body  before  he  went  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  is  a  custom  of  cere- 
monial cleanliness  attested  by  Herodotus. 

Nor  must  we  in  vindicating  the  historic  reality  of  Joseph's 
position  in  Egypt,  forget  his  higher  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  His  elevation  was  earned  by  the  noblest  moral  qualities, — 
steadfastness  to  principle,  fidelity  to  duty,  patience  in  adversity, 
filial  affection,  and  brotherly  forgiveness  of  the  greatest  wrongs. 
Even  if  we  admit  that  his  father's  partiality  and  his  prophetic 
dreams  elated  him  too  much,  the  youthfiil  error  was  dearly  paid 
for.  If  he  learned  in  Egypt  to  profess  the  power  of  divination, 
and  to  swear  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  we  must  remember  (what  is 
too  often  forgotten  in  studying  Scripture  characters),  that  the  best 
of  men  are  not  entirely  free  from  the  moral  weaknesses  of  humanity. 
We  need  not  discuss,  in  this  case,  the  fairness  of  judging  a  man's 
character  by  his  political  conduct;  for  the  charge  brought  against 
Joeeph,  of  oppressive  policy  towards  the  Egyptian  agriculturists,  is 

*  Tlus  ifl  Uasher'a  date.  Mr.  Poole  places  the  event  in  B.C.  1867,  under  the  Shep- 
herd Kings,  and  Lepana  aa  late  as  b.c.  1600,  under  Amenoph  III. 

t  We  give  the  most  probable  interpretation,  but  the  sense  is  not  quite  determined. 
YOL.  I.— .10 
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hardly  borne  out  bj  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  traoBactioiL 
The  question  is  complicated  by  the  doubt  respecting  the  dynasty 
then  reigning ;  if  the  Shepherd  Kings,  this  policy  may  have  been  a 
final  step  in  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  In  any  case,  we  haye 
not  suflScient  information  about  the  tenure  of  the  land  in  Egypt,  to 
judge  of  the  changes  eflfected  by  Joseph.  It  would  seem  tiisX  the 
fifth  of  the  whole  produce,  which  Pharaoh  took  up  by  his  advice  in 
the  seven  years  of  plenty,  was  simply  the  double  of  the  usual  tithe 
or  quitrent ;  and  when,  during  the  famine,  he  had  purchased  from 
the  people  their  rights  in  the  land,  he  restored  to  them  their  pos- 
sessions under  the  king,  in  consideration  of  their  paying  the  same 
rent  of  one-fifth  as  a  permanent  impost,  in  acknowledgment  of 
Pharaoh's  ownership.  At  all  events,  his  policy  had  saved  the 
nation  from  destruction ;  while  it  answered  that  higher  end  in  the 
preservation  of  the  chosen  family,  which  makes  Joseph  so  signal 
an  example  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  which  he  himself 
described  in  those  memorable  words  to  his  brethren : — ^^  As  for 
you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  Gkni  meant  it  unto  good,  to 
bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive."  * 

The  land  of  Ooshen,  which  was  assigned  by  Pharaoh  to  the 
Israelites,  lay  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta,  along  the 
easternmost  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  forms  the  northern 
slope  of  the  "  Arabian  mountain-chain,"  which  borders  the  ]!7ile- 
vaUey  on  the  east,  but  turns  off  eastward,  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta, 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  position,  between  the  alluvial  flat 
of  the  Delta  and  the  sands  of  the  Desert,  made  it  peculiarly  fit  for 
pasturing  the  flocks  of  the  new  settlers.  Those  who  place  the 
aitrance  of  the  Israelites  under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  r^ard  the 
district  as  having  been  left  vacant  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Shep- 
herds, whose  great  fortress  was  at  Avaris,  the  later  Pdusium.  If, 
however,  this  event  took  place  under  the  Shepherd  Ejngs  them- 
selyes,  we  can  understand  their  policy  in  placing  a  kindred  pastoral 
race  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  they  were  threatened  by  the 
power  of  the  Assyrians  or  Ohaldseans.  The  capital  of  the  district 
was  On  (afterwards  Heliopolis),  the  sacred  city  of  the  Sun,  a  place 
with  which  Joseph  was  specially  connected  by  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  the  priest  of  On.t  It  is  an  interesting 

*  Genesis  L  20. 

f  It  was  in  the  land  of  Goshen  that  Joseph  met  hh  lather  (Genesis  xlil  28, 29). 
The  LXX.  places  the  meeting  at  **  Herodnpolis,  in  the  land  of  Bamesses,"  the  place 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  IsraeUtes  at  the  exodns.  The 
GopUc  Tersion  pats,  in  place  of  HeroOnpoUa,  the  Pithom  menti<med  on  tiie  next 
page. 
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ooincidenoe,  that  in  the  fabnlotiB  story  of  the  ezodns  preserved 
by  Joeephnfl  from  Manetho,  Moses  is  said  to  have  heea  originally 
an  Egyptian  priest  at  Heliopolis.  A  further  indication  of  the 
locality  of  Goshen  is  found  in  the  Psabn  which  speaks  of  God  as 
having  done  wonders — ^the  miracles  which  preceded  the  exodus — 
^  in  the  field  of  Zoan,"  the  very  ancient  city  otherwise  called 
Tanis,  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.*  In  this  land,  too,  the 
Israelites,  during  their  servitude,  built  the  cities  of  Pithom,  (the 
Oiiy  of  Tum,  or  Atamy  a  name  for  the  sun),  and  Raamses,  or 
Barneses,  as  store-cities  for  their  oppressor.f  Both  these  places 
appear  to  haTe  been  within  the  canton  (nome)  of  Heliopolis,  on 
the  line  of  the  canal. of  Barneses  the  Great  The  name  of  the 
latter  city  has  been  adduced  as  a  decisire  proof  that  Rameses  U. 
was  the  oppressor  of  the  Israelites ;  Bameses  I.  being  out  of  the 
question,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  his  reign.:]:  But  it  is  unsafe  to 
buHd  such  an  ai^ument  on  a  name  which,  from  its  significance 
(die  Son  qfHa)^  may  have  been  the  title  of  many  kings,  and  was 
in  fact  borne  by  the  son  of  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty.  Neither  would  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Bameses 
IL  on  the  mins  at  Ahou  Ketiheyd  be  decisive,  even  if  Lepsius  were 
certainly  ri^t  in  identifying  those  ruins  with  the  city  of  Bameses. 
Bat  this  (»n  hardly  be  the  true  site,  both  for  other  reasons,  and 
beeaose  it  is  only  eight  miles  from  the  ancient  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Snez,  a  distance  inconsistent  with  the  three  days'  march  and  the  two 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  at  the  exodus.  The  site  of  Bameses 
seems  to  have  been  much  nearer  to  Heliopolis,  and  rather  at  the 
western  than  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  called  the  Wadi-irTumey* 
hty  through  which  the  route  of  the  Israelites  probably  lay.  It  may 
perhaps  correspond  to  the  mound  called  EUAl^xtseeyeh^  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  ancient  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and  about  the 
same  from  Heliopolis.  If  we  could  fix  the  exact  site,  we  should 
faiow  the  starting-point  of  the  Israelites  on  their  exodus. 

Meanwhile  we  must  return  to  their  condition  in  the  land  of 
Goshen.  Separated  fi-om  the  Egyptians  by  their  position  and  by 
their  occupation  as  shepherds,  they  retained  their  own  patriarchal 
constitution  under  the  princes  of  their  twelve  tribes.    The  Bcrip- 

*  Fsdm  IzxTiiL  43.  The  adyocates  of  the  later  date  of  the  exodus  appeal  to  the 
mooiimeiita  of  Barneses  the  Great  at  Tanis,  m  proof  of  its  being  a  favourite  royal  resi- 
denee  under  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty. 

t  Exodus  L  11 ;  the  LXX.  adds,  **  and  On,  which  is  HeUopoUs."  They  may  have 
been  employed  in  fortifying  the  city. 

X  Buneses  L,  the  last  king  of  the  Sixteenth  Dynasty,  and  grandfather  of  Rameses 
n.,  reigned  <mly  one  year,  b.c.  1446  (Poole),  or  B.a  1824  (Wnkinaon). 
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tore  history  gives  ns  incidental  proofs  of  tihe  inflnenee  retained  by 
Joseph  during  his  life,  which  must  have  helped  to  preserve  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  people.*  From  a  family  of  seventy 
persons,  they  grew  in  215  years  f  into  a  nation  so  numerous, 
that  they  were  "  more  and  mightier  than  the  Egyptians,"  who 
became  alarmed  lest  they  should  use  their  position  on  the  fron- 
tier to  unite  with  the  enemies  of  Egypt4  The  flight  of  Moses 
to  the  priestrprince  of  Midian  seems  to  imply  friendly  relations 
between  the  Israelites  and  their  Arab  neighbours  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Delta.  The  cruel  servitude  and  oppression  which 
followed  under  the  '^  new  king  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  seems  to 
have  lasted  somewhat  more  than  the  period  of  eighty  years  from 
the  birth  to  the  call  of  Mose6.§  We  have  an  interesting  parallel 
to  the  Scriptural  account  of  its  severity,  in  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorns,  that  the  Babylonian  captives  of  Eameses  11.  rebelled  in 
consequence  of  the  like  intolerable  burthens.  An  inscription  of 
the  same  king  states  that  no  native  Egyptian  was  permitted  to 
work  on  his  buildings,  and  the  monuments  show  us  foreign  cap- 
tives thus  employed.  The  law  of  conquest,  especially  as  inter- 
preted in  the  East,  condemned  that  unhappy  class  to  oppressive 
labour.  But  the  position  of  the  Israelites  was  very  different. 
Their  long  and  peaceful  abode  in  the  land  assigned  to  them  implies 
the  possession  of  definite  privileges,  which  were  now  violently  with- 
drawn under  the  impulse  of  fear,  that  great  incentive  to  tyranny. 
But  when  to  this  was  added  the  attempt  to  stop  their  increase  by 
the  murder  of  their  infants,  the  atrocious  crime  was  justly  punished 
by  the  miraculous  death  of  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians. 

^  •  Genesis  L  16—26. 

f  See  Ctenesis  1.  28.  It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  discuss  questions  of  BibUcal 
criticisni  and  interpretation,  such  as  whether  these  numbers  are  to  be  taken  literaUj, 
and  how  the  slightly  different  statements  respecting  them  are  to  be  reconciled.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  that  the  increase  was  not  imposable,  especially  taking  poly- 
gainy  into  the  account.  It  has  been  suggested  that  l^eir  numbers  were  swelled  by 
other  Semitic  peoples,  who  were  brought  as  captives  into  Egypt,  and  by  many  of  the 
Egyptians  themselyes.  That  they  intermarried  with  the  Egyptians  is  seen  by  Joseph's 
own  example,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  mixed  multitude  who  went  up  with  them  oat 
of  Egypt ;  but  that  multitude  is  evidently  not  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the  people 
(Exodus  xii.  8Y,  38). 

t  Exodus  i.  8,  9 ;  Psalm  ct.  24. 

§  According  to  Ussher's  system,  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt  b.c.  1729 ;  he  was  thirty 
years  old  (Genesis  xli  46)  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh,  b.c.  1716 ;  his  death  at  110 
I  years  old  was  in  b.o.  1636.    The  birth  of  Moses  was  in  b.c.  1671.    The  interval  is  sixty- 

four  years ;  but,  as  the  oppression  did  not  begin  till  after  the  death  of  the  whole  gene- 
I  ration  who  had  lived  with  Joseph  (Exodus  i.  6),  and  perhaps  not  till  after  afUrther  period 

of  prosperity  (v.  7),  its  beginning  may  be  fixed  near  the  end  of  that  interval.    It  is  rea- 
i  sonable  also  to  allow  as  much  time  as  possible  for  the  previous  increase  of  the  people. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  king's  sangninary  edict  proved  the  first 
step  in  the  series  of  providential  events  which  prepared  a  deliverer 
for  Israel  in  the  person  of  the  greatest  man,  next  to  the  Divine 
Exemplar  of  hnmanity,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Mosbs,  the 
son  of  Amram,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  hidden  from  his  birth  by  the 
faith  of  his  parents,  was  rescued  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  from 
the  fate  to  which  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  expose  him,  and  was 
brought  np  at  the  Egyptian  court  as  her  adopted  son.  The  state- 
ment of  Stephen,  that  "he  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  * — ^learning  of  which  the  priests  held  the  key — ^is  so  far 
confirmed  by  the  tradition  handed  down  by  Manetho,  and  copied  by 
several  ancient  writers,  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  priest  of  Helio- 
polis.  The  same  high  authority  adds,  that  "he  was  mighty  in 
words  and  deeds,"  evidently  while  still  at  Pharaoh's  court.  "We 
cannot,  however,  accept  without  confirmation  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Josephus  of  the  victories  of  Moses  over  the  Ethiopians 
who  had  invaded  Egypt, — ^his  pursuit  of  them  to  their  own  land, 
with  circumstances  too  marvellous  for  sober  history, — his  capture 
of  their  capital,  Saba,  and  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Ethiopian  king.f  According  to  this  legend,  it  was  the  ungrateM 
jealousy  of  the  Egyptians  that  caused  his  flight  to  Midian,  a  step 
which  the  authentic  narrative  of  Scripture  ascribes  to  his  deliberate 
choice  of  the  cause  of  his  suffering  brethren,  j: 

This  choice,  which  the  Apostle  places  among  the  brightest  ex- 
amples of  faith  in  unseen  realities,  was,  even  from  the  mere  worldly 
point  of  view,  an  act  of  the  noblest  self-renunciation.  In  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  success,  enjoying  princely 
rank,  and  on  a  level  with  the  priests  in  the  Imowledge  that  gave 
them  power  and  wealth,  Moses  descended  from  his  lofty  position, 
and  probably  renounced  the  hope  of  one  yet  higher,  to  share  the 
Bufferings  and  degradation  of  a  nation  of  oppressed  slaves.*  That 
he  had  a  prophetic  knowledge  of  his  mission  to  deliver  the  people, 
is  clearly  intimated  by  Stephen.  §  When  "  it  came  into  his  heart 
to  visit  the  children  of  Israel,"  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  little 
knowledge  and  no  experience  of  their  actual  condition.  His  first 
burst  of  indignation  at  seeing  the  cruel  beating  of  a  Hebrew  by  an 
Egyptian  taskmaster  broke  through  all  restraint.  But  while  by 
slaying  the  oppressor  he  cast  off  for  ever  his  connexion  with  the 

•  ActoTiL22. 

t  An  Stfaioplan  wife  of  Moees  is  mentioned  in  Nmnbers  xiL  1. 

X  Exodus  ii.  11,  oompwed  with  Acts  yil  28, 24,  and  Hebrews  zL  24—26. 

§  Aets  Ta  26. 
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eonrt,  he  found  that  the  people  were  too  dispirited  by  Blayeiy  to 
accept  his  aid  and  leadership;  and,  rejected  by  them  and  pio- 
Boribed  by  Pharaoh,  he  fled  to  the  land  of  Midian. 

The  Midianites  were  a  tribe  of  Eetnraite  Arabs,  haying  their 
chief  seats  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  or  ^lanitic  gulf 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  sometimes  pasturing  their  flocks  in  the  penin- 
sula of  SinaL  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  latter  region  that 
Moses  found  reftige  with  Jethro,  or  Ragnel,  a  patriarchal  prince  and 
priest,  whose  daughter  he  married  To  the  forty  years  of  learning 
and  activity  whidi  he  had  spent  in  Egypt,  were  now  added  forty 
more  of  lonely  meditation,  as  he  fed  his  father-in-law's  flocks 
amidst  the  grandest  soUtudes  of  nature.  The  idea  naturally  suggests 
itself  that,  with  the  maturity  of  thought  acquired  by  such  a  mode 
of  life,  he  received  also  the  revelations  which  he  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Glenesis.  At  length,  in  the  most  secret  recess  of  the 
desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  at  ^^  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God"  (doubtless 
an  ancient  sanctuary  of  the  Arabian  tribes),  he  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  Jehovah,  and  received  his  commission  to  lead  forth  the 
Israelites  to  worship  God  on  that  very  spot.  We  need  not  here 
enlarge  on  the  strictly  religious  aspects  of  this  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Betuming  to  Egypt,  where  a  new  king  now  reigned,*  and 
joining  himself  with  his  brother  Aaron,  who  was  associated  with 
him  as  the  speaker  and  mediator,  Moses  flrst  presented  himself 
before  the  elders  of  the  Israelites.  Forty  years  of  continued  afflic- 
tion had  at  last  made  them  cry  to  God,  whom  they  had  almost 
forgotten  amidst  the  idolatries  of  Egypt,  and  prepared  them  to 
welcome  the  deliverer  they  had  before  rejected  They  believed  the 
signs  which  proved  that  ^^  Jehovah  had  visited  SQs  ]>eople,"  and 
bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped.t 

The  details. of  the  contest  diat  ensued  with  Pharaoh  belong  to 
Scripture  history ;  nor  can  we  properly  discuss  here  the  theolc^cal 
question  it  involves.  ^  The  flrst  demand  was  moderate — ^that  the 
people  might  go  forth  to  keep  a  feast  to  Jehovah  their  God  in  the 
wildemess.  On  arriving  there,  it  was  clearly  implied  that  they 
were  to  be  at  God's  disposal ;  and  Moses  steadily  rejected  every 
offer  short  of  their  departure  with  their  entire  faniilies  and  flocks. 
The  claim  of  God  was  founded  on  that  relation  which  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  ^'  Israel  is  my  eon, 
even  my  firstborn;"  and  Pharaoh's  obstinate  resolution  to  keep 
in  slavery  the  people  who  thus  belonged  to  God,  was  met  from  the 

•  ExodQS  ir.  19.  f  Exodua  ir.  29— SI.  }  Bomiiit  iz.  17, 18. 
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iiivt  by  the  threat,  "I  will  day  thy  son,  even  thy  firstborn."* 
To  this  infliction  the  other  plagaes  were  but  preparatory,  giving 
tibe  king  and  people — ^for  they  sided  with  him — ^the  opportunity  of 
yidding  to  milder  chastisements.  The  nature  of  these  were  wonder- 
fiilly  adapted  to  the  eomitry,  the  habits,  and  the  superstitions  of  the 
Egyptians^  who  saw  not  only  the  common  plagues  of  their  country 
Biiraeiiloasly  aggravated,  but  its  best  blessings  made  the  sources 
of  disease  and  death ;  their  property  destroyed,  tiieir  persons,  tiieir 
gods^  and  their  saored  river  polluted.  The  tndy  miraculous 
nature  of  the  plagues  was  proved  by  the  vam  attempts  of  tiie 
magicians  to  imitate  them  beyond  the  point  which  mere  trickery 
could  reach,  and  the  shepherd's  staff  of  Moses  became  the  wonder- 
working rod  which  was  to  govern  and  guide  the  people  of  Israel 
At  length  came  that  blow  which  was  the  first  threatened  and  the 
last  struck;  and  while,  amidst  the  darkness  that  might  be  felt, 
evesy  Egyptian  house  resounded  with  the  wail  for  the  firstborn, 
from  the  palace  o!  Pharaoh  to  the  captive's  dungeon, — ^while  the 
priests  howled  for  their  sacred  animals,  as  Jehovah 

**  equalled  with  one  stroke 
Both  their  firstborn  and  all  their  bleating  gods,^*— 

the  emancipated  Israelites,  folly  equipped  for  their  departure,  and 
enriched  by  the  fears  of  their  neighbours,  ate  for  the  first  time 
that  great  feast  which  took  its  name  from  the  destroyer  ^^  passing 
over"  their  houses,  marked  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  lamb, 
and  which  became  the  perpetual  type  of  a  still  higher  deliverance 
from  death  and  bondage.  '^  It  is  a  night  to  be  much  observed  "  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  annals  of  the  chosen 

race-t 

Tlie  exodus  took  place  in  the  night  of  (or,  according  to  our 
re^&oning,  before)  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  lunar  month  nearest 
to  the  vernal  equinox;  and  this  month,  Abib  or  Kisan,  became 
thenceforth  the  first  of  the  Hebrew  ecclesiastical  year.  The  civil 
year  began  about  the  autmnnal  equinox,  with  the  month  Tisri. 
The  period  of  480  years  fixed  in  God's  first  announcement  of  the 
captivity  to  Abraham  was  now  completed ;  and  this  period  must 
be  dated  from  the  call  of  Abraham:   the  actual  time  of  tiiie 

«  SiodoB  iv.  23,  23.  It  was  probably  a  Tery  old  principle  of  religion,  that  the  fint- 
bofB  md  an  fintfroits  belonged  eepedaJlf  to  God,  and  mtut  either  be  aaorifioed  or 
redeemed.  The  FaaBOYer  gave  a  new  sanction  to  this  doctrine ;  and  in  it  the  Jews  offer- 
ed the  lamb  of  redemptton,  before  bringing  to  God  the  flratfruits  of  the  year. 

f  Sxodns  xiL  42. 
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Bojoiim  in  Egypt,  from  the  descent  of  Jacob  to  the  EzoduB,  was 
216  years.* 

The  Jewish  Rabbinical  tradition  places  the  exodus  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2447,  that  is,  in  b.c.  1814;  but  the  rabbinical  chro- 
nology  is  of  little  authority  by  itself,  f  This  date,  however,  £blI1b 
within  the  reign  of  Men-ptah  or  Ptah-men,  the  son  of  Rameses 
the  Great  (b.o.  1328 — 1809),  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  their  followers,  who  regard  this  king  as  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  J  They  rely  mainly  on  the  strange  account 
about  the  exodus  which  Josephus  gives  from  ManeHio,  with  the 
strongest  protest  against  its  authenticity.  § 

The  story  is  that  Elng  Menophis  or  Amenophis  resolved  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods  by  purging  the  land  of  all  lepers  and  unclean 
persons.  These,  to  the  number  of  80,000,  among  whom  were 
some  leprous  priests,  were  banished  to  Hie  quarries  in  the  eastern 
hills ;  but  the  king  afterwards  gave  them  the  city  of  Avaris  (Peln- 
sium),  from  which  the  Shepherds  had  been  expelled.  Here  they 
chose  for  their  leader  an  apostate  priest  of  Heliopolis,  whose  name 
Osarseph  was  changed  to  Moses,  and  swore  obedience  to  him.  He 
gave  them  new  laws,  bidding  them  disregard  the  gods  and  sacrifice 
the  sacred  animals,  and  forbidding  all  intercomrse  with  the  other 
Egyptians.  He  fortified  the  city,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
pelled Shepherds,  who  had  settled  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  advanced 
to  Avaris  with  an  army  of  200,000  men.  Tie  King  of  Egypt 
marched  against  them  with  800,000  men,  but  returned  to  Memphis 
through  fear  of  an  ancient  prophecy.  He  then  fled  to  Ethiopia, 
whence  he  returned  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years,  drove  the 
rebels  out  of  Egypt,  and  pursued  them  to  the  jfrontier  of  Syria. 
The  story  is  equally  irreconcileable  with  the  Scripture,  and  with 
the  monxmients  of  the  nineteen  years'  reign  of  Men-ptah,  which 
leaves  no  space  for  his  absence  for  thirteen  years  in  Ethiopia.  | 

*  Genedfl  xv.  18 ;  Ezodm  zii.  41 ;  Acta  vL  1 ;  Galatianfl  iii.  11.  For  the  proof  of 
tbii  position,  ogaiiist  those  who  date  the  480  jeirs  from  the  desoent  of  Jacob  into  ^Egypt^ 
see  GUnton^s  Essay  on  Scripture  Chronology,  FatH  SOUmei,  Vol  I.,  p.  288 ;  and  ICr. 
Poole's  art  Chronology,  hi  Smith's  Dieiionary  of  th*  Bible,  The  Cli|)tiTity  itsdf  had 
Uisted  216  years  (b.o.  1*706^1491,  Ussher). 

f  See  note  on  Scripture  Chronology,  p.  10. 

t  A  slight  alteration  is  evidently  required  to  bring  the  exodus  to  the  last  year  of  his 
reign.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  while  adopting  the  opinion  of  Lepnus,  places  Ptah*men  aa 
late  as  b.c.  1246,  wUoh  is  far  too  low  for  the  date  of  the  exodus.  Rawlinson's  Jlerodo- 
tut.  Appendix  to  Book  II.  o.  tUL,  Vol.  II.  p.  872. 

g  Joseph,  contra  Apumem,  I.  26. 

I  It  is  even  at  variance  with  other  notices  of  the  exodus  in  the  lists  of  Manetho,  to 
whidi,  however,  we  must  not  attach  too  great  importance,  as  they  may  only  express  the 
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On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  hopeless  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
exodus  by  Manetho's  testiinony,  and  least  of  aU  can  we  depend 
upon  the  stoiy  related  by  Josephns.  It  evidently  confiises  remi- 
nifloenoes  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  with  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites;  nor  is  it  credible  that  the  latter  should  have  exercised 
the  power  ascribed  to  them  in  Egypt,  without  some  record  thereof 
in  their  own  history.  Weighing  the  story  critically  against  the 
Mosaic  record,  apart  from  aU  higher  authority,  it  is  a  manifest 
invention  of  the  priests  to  conceal  a  great  national  disgrace,  and 
to  heap  odiimi  on  a  people  whom  they  hated. 

The  fable  by  which  the  Egyptian  priests  chose  to  hand  down 
the  story  of  their  great  national  disaster  is  related  not  only  by 
Josephus,  but  by  several  Greek  writers,  in  forms  varied  chiefly  by 
the  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  which  they  were  infected  by  the 
animosity  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Jews.  But,  perverted  as 
it  IB,  the  legend  indicates  some  interesting  points.  That  religious 
hatred  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  persecution,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  uniform  representation  of  the  people  as  a  mixed  collection 
of  poUuted  outcasts ;  and  the  special  mention  of  lepers  among 
them  cannot  but  recall  the  sign  of  the  leprous  hand,  one  of  the 
first  by  which  the  mission  of  Moses  was  attested.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  leprous  persons  in  the  quarries,  their  choice  of  Moses 
£>r  their  leader  and  acceptance  of  new  laws  at  his  hands,  and  the 
fidlure  of  the  Egyptians  to  prevent  their  departure,  are  so  many 
dim  reflections  of  the  truth ;  and  the  great  pestilence,  which  is  said 
to  have  warned  the  Egyptians  to  expel  them,  may  be  connected 
with  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  especially  with  the  slaughter  of 
the  firstborn.  The  mention  of  Jerusalem,  though  an  anachronism 
which  betrays  the  utter  absence  of  historical  accuracy,  clearly 
shows  to  what  nation  the  story  was  meant  to  apply.  But  the  most 
curious  points  in  the  various  forms  of  the  legend  are  those  which 
relate  to  Moses  and  his  legislation.  The  character  ascribed  to 
him,  of  an  apostate  Egyptian  priest,  confirms  the  fact  that  he 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  various 

opinioDsofthechTonoIogenin  whose  copies  alone  the  lists  have  come  down  to  us. 
Thus  Afiicanofl  names  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  (about  B.C. 
1525),  as  the  Pharaoh  under  whom  Moses  left  E^ypt^  which  would  agree  with  the  date 
aaagned  to  the  exodus  by  Petayius,  and  come  very  near  to  that  of  Ussher.  This  may, 
however,  refer  to  the  flight  into  Midian,  rather  than  to  the  exodus.  Both  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  copies  of  Eosebius  place  the  exodus  under  the  ninth  king  of  the  Eigh- 
teevth  Bynasty,  namely  Achencheres,  who  is  either  the  son  of,  or  the  same  as,  Horus, 
the  Bon  of  Amenophis  m.  Kay,  in  the  very  l^nd  on  which  the  German  writers  rely, 
the  name  given  is  Henophis,  or  Amenophis,  though  the  context  leaves  little  doubt  that 
Men-pUh  the  son  of  Bameses  H,  is  the  king  intended. 
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fonuB  of  the  tradition  attest  that  he  was  ^^mighty  in  word  and 
deed." 

Thus  Hecatffina  of  Abdera,  who  visited  Egypt  under  Ptoleiny  L 
and  wrote  an  Egyptian  history,  mentions  Mqmb  ae  the  most  dis- 
tingniahed  of  the  Jews,  both  in  knowledge  and  faravHry.  The 
story  of  this  writer,  as  preserved  by  Diodoms,  is,  that  the  worship 
of  llie  gods  having  been  neglected  on  aeconnt  of  the  number  of 
foreigners  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  were  warned  by  a  pestilenee  to 
drive  away  the  pollution.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  eipelled 
foreigners  followed  Danaiis  and  Cadmns  into  Gieeoe;  but  the 
gretfter  number  were  led  by  Moses  into  Judea,  whidi  wss  then 
uninhabited.  There  he  built  Jerusalem  and  many  other  citieB, 
divided  the  people  into  twelve  tribes,  appointed  jud^  and  prifistB, 
and  erected  a  sanctuary,  which  contained  no  images  of  the  gods; 
for  Moses  held  that  the  JDeity  could  not  be  fitly  represented  by  any 
human  form,  being  in  truth  nothing  else  than  the  heav^i  which 
surrounds  and  embraces  the  world.  Having  trained  the  people  by 
warlike  iostituticns,  Moses  conquered  the  surrounding  nations  and 
divided  their  lands  among  the  Jews.  He  forbad  foreign  commerce, 
made  education  obligatory,  and  enacted  laws  for  maniage  and 
burial*  Such  is  the  interesting  though  confused  account  given 
by  an  intelligent  and  apparently  impartial  Greek,  who  had  acoees 
in  Egypt  to  Jewish  as  well  as  Egyptian  sources  of  information. 

Diodonis,  who  has  preserved  this  story,  gives  another  version  of 
it,  according  to  which,  when  the  temple  was  pro&ned  by  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  the  picture  of  Moses  was  found  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
as  a  man  with  a  long  beard,  and  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  mounted 
on  an  ass ;  and  the  legend  stated  that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness were  guided  by  an  aas  to  a  spring  of  water.  The  ass  was  the 
Egyptian  symbol  for  the  evil  principle,  Typhon,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  god  of  the  Hyksos,  and  of  the  kindred  Syrian  and  Arabian 
tribes. 

The  great  geographer  Strabo,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Osesar  and 
Augustus,  relates  the  story  in  a  much  more  iippartial  spirit,  recog- 
nizing in  Moses  a  great  reforms  of  religion,  and  in  his  followers 
those  who  honoured  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  He  falls,  however, 
into  the  common  error  of  regarding  the  Jews  as  a  colony  of  the 
Egyptians,  mingled  with  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  a  tradition  which 
of  itself  bears  witness  to  the  exodus. 

Tacitus  has  collected  the  accounts  of  various  authors  into  a 
strange  medley  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  Shepherd  Sings,  the 

•  Diod.  L  %1,  46,  55. 
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exodnfi  itadf,  and  the  story  of  Manetho;  and,  like  moet  of  the 
preceding  writevs,  he  views  the  Mosaio  legislation  as  conoeiyed  in 
a  spirit  of  hostility  to  mankind.*  This  misrepresentation,  spring- 
ing at  first  firom  envy  at  the  piivileges  of  the  ohosen  people  and 
dislike  to  their  pnrer  morality,  was  partly  justified  by  their  own 
anrogant  ezdnsireness. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  they  thus  abused  their  sense  of 
privilege.    The  night  of  the  exodus  saw  them 

.  **ned  from  the  Mxmige,  and  reoent  from  the  ehahi ;  ** 

though,  in  the  first  ardour  of  their  new*£bund  liberty,  "  there  was 
not  one  feeble  person  among  their  tribes."  We  must  leave  to  the 
special  department  of  Scriptural  History  the  very  interesting  ques- 
tions of  the  route  they  followed  in  their  three  days'  march  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  point  at  which  they  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and 
the  vindication  of  the  miracle  of  their  passage  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptians.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that, 
starting  from  Rameses,  not  far  north-east  of  Heliopolis,  they 
marched  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal,  through  the  Wa^- 
TumeUat^  and  not  through  the  more  southern  Wady-et-Teeh  (  Valley 
f^  the  PUgrimag^^  which  leads  almost  due  east  firom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Their  march  was  at  first  so 
directed  that  it  might  have  brought  them  to  the  southern  firontier 
of  Palestine ;  but  Moses  was  commanded  not  to  lead  them  at  once 
to  a  conflict  with  its  warlike  inhabitants ;  and  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  south  brou^t  them  into  that  trap,  as  it  seemed  to  the  pur- 
suing Egyptians,  whence  they  were  delivered  by  the  mirade  to 
which  they  always  looked  back  as  the  great  epoch  of  their  history ; 
— ^the  great  proof  that  theirs  was  the  true  Qod.t 

Neither  does  it  fall  within  our  plan  to  trace  the  details  of  their 
march  to  Mount  Sinai,  or  to  discuss  the  topography  of  that  sacred 
spot.  Their  three  months'  progress  through  the  wilderness  showed 
how  entirely  God  had  taken  them  into  his  own  hands,  and  how 
perversely  tiiey  opposed  their  will  to  His  firom  the  very  moment  of 
their  rescue;— a  type  of  our  race  in  its  pilgrimage  through  the 
world,-^-^  proof  of  the  need  for  that  law  which  they  were  cfdled  to 
receive,  first  firom  God  himself,  and  then  through  Moses  as  the 
mediator.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  revelation,  besides  being  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world  for  its  awfiil  solitary  grandeur, 

•  Tbdt.  Hut.  V.  a— «. 

f  The  route  throtigh  the  Wady-et-Teeh,  beades  exaggerating  the  difficulty  of  the 
of  the  Bad  Sea,  altogether  fails  to  aooount  for  the  moTement  of  hirfitfi^  to  en- 
tfae  aea.    Exodus  xiv.  2. 
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Beems  to  have  been  an  ancient  sanctnary  of  the  Arab  tribes,  who 
had  Btill  worshipped  there  the  God  of  their  father  Abraham.  We 
leave  to  the  words  of  Scripture  itself  the  relation  of  God's  descent 
apon  the  mount,  a  scene  which  struck  Moses  himself  with  terror. 
The  fiill  exposition  of  the  law  does  not  of  course  belong  to 
general  history;  but  yet  it  forms,  in  its  leading  principles,  a 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  character  and  the  true  progress 
of  the  whole  race.  It  was  given  to  one  nation,  not  as  adapted  to 
them  alone,  but  because  mankind  at  large  had  become  unworthy  to 
receive  it;  and  it  was  given  to  them  in  trust  for  all  the  rest  Its 
foundation  was  in  the  truth  of  God's  self-existence  as  the  One 
God,  in  His  almighty  power  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  in  His 
supreme  authority  over  His  creatures,  and  His  paternal  relation  to 
mankind.  In  applying  these  general  principles  to  the  chosen 
people,  Jehovah  revealed  himself  as  their  only  king,  and  raised 
them  to  the  privileges  of  "  a  holy  nation,  a  royal  priesthood." 
While  therefore  it  was  treason  in  them  to  serve  other  gods,  it  was 
no  less  than  usurpation  against  God  for  other  nations  and  kings  to 
claim  authority  over  them.  The  leading  conunands  and  prohibi- 
tions reduced  to  a  definite  system  of  law  those  moral  principles  by 
which  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  had  been  already  governed,  their 
great  rule  of  life  being  found  in  the  will  of  God.  Those  minuter 
regulations  which  were  clearly  not  intended  to  be  universal,*  were 
designed  in  part  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  people,  in  part  to  pre- 
serve and  set  forth,  in  the  lasting  and  vivid  form  of  institutions 
and  symbols,  those  great  religious  truths  which  were  at  last  to 
regenerate  the  world : — ^these  were  "  the  end  of  the  law."  The 
same  symbolism  ran  through  the  divine  worship,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  a  form  that  appealed  to  tbe  Ecnses,  and  which  was 
connected  with  the  whole  social  organization.  The  Sanctuary,  at 
first  a  moveable  tent  or  "  Tabernacle,"  the  model  of  the  later 
Temple,  was  the  visible  abode  of  the  invisible  God,  who  indicated 
his  presence  by  the  Shechinah,  or  doud  of  glory ;  and,  in  place  of 
the  image  of  the  deity,  which  was  enshrined  in  heathen  temples, 
the  Book  of  the  Law  itself  was  deposited  in  the  sacred  ark,  under 
the  custody  of  the  Priests,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  under  whom 
the  Levites  acted  as  sacrificing  priests,  teachers,  lawyers,  and 
physicians.  The  holy  festivals  were  to  the  people  a  constant  bond 
of  union  with  one  another  and  with  God ;  while  the  sacred  and 
merciM  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  extended,  in  the  Sabbatic 

*  Of  coune  we  cannot  attempt  here  to  draw  the  line,  the  ezirtenoe  of  wfakh  ve 
recognise. 
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Year  and  Jnbilee,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correct  the  inequalities 
of  Bocietjy  and  to  check  the  selfishneeB  which  makes  such  inequali* 
ties  excessive.  Every  Israelite  was  holy  to  God,  and  equal  in  civil 
lights,  and  therefore  none  might  be  reduced  to  slavery  :  *  the  land 
was  God's  own  possession,  the  use  of  which  only  was  granted  to 
the  several  tribes  and  families  by  lot,  and  it  cotdd  not  be  perma- 
nently alienated.  Hence  the  institution  of  the  Jubilee  in  every 
fifHedi  year,  when  bondsmen  were  set  free,  debts  remitted,  and 
property  that  had  been  sold  restored  to  its  former  possessors.  In 
the  Sabbatic  year,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  land,  abundant 
in  Palestine,  was  freely  enjoyed  by  the  poor.  The  civil  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  the  Elders  of  the  tribes,  and  by  a  new 
dass  of  judges,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  was  himself  the  sole 
King,  ever  present  in  the  camp,  and  deciding  all  doubtful  cases  by 
oracles  given  through  the  High  Priest.  The  principles  of  the 
patriarchal  constitution  were  still  preserved  in  the  power  of  the 
princes  and  elders  of  the  tribes,  who,  besides  having  the  inter- 
nal government  of  their  own  tribes,  seem  to  have  formed  the  Coxm- 
dl  of  Seventy  to  consult  with  Moses  and  Aaron.  As  at  the  head 
of  the  state  the  will  of  God  was  supreme,  so  at  the  other  extremi- 
ty the  consent  of  the  people  was  signified  by  the  voice  of  the 
assembled  congregation.  The  bonds  of  national  life  were  the 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor  and  the  covenant  with  God. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  reception  of  Grangers  into  the  com- 
monwealth, under  certain  restrictions  ;  but  all  must  observe  the 
most  essential  laws.  The  people  dwelt  around  the  tabernacle,  as 
a  military  host,  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  the  several  tribes, 
and  ready  to  march  in  a  prescribed  order,  to  take  possession  of 
the  land  that  had  been  promised  to  their  fathers.  The  promise 
of  long  life  in  that  land,  and  the  threat  of  expatriation  and  cap- 
tivity, were  the  great  sanctions  of  the  law :  the  chief  summary 
pensJty  for  disobedience  was  the  being  "  cut  off  from  the  congre- 
gation "  afl  a  corrupted  member.f 

It  was  on  the  20th  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
from  the  epoch  of  the  exodus  (early  in  May  b.o.  1490),:|:  when,  all 
these  institutions  having  been  arranged,  and  the  Tabernacle  hav- 

*  Onlj  foreigners,  purchased  or  taken  in  war,  could  be  made  slaves,  and  laws  were 
enacted  for  their  merdM  treatment 

f  In  this  brief  summary,  all  minute  points  and  doubtful  discussions  are  avoided ;  for 
instance,  the  question  how  far  the  external  forms  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  imitated 
from  l^gyptian  models. 

X  That  ifl,  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  Abib,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  which  the 
exodns  took  place. 
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ing  been  erected  on  the  iint  day  of  the  same  year,  the  encamp- 
ment before  Sinai  was  broken  up.  The  interval  of  a  year  had 
been  enongh  to  show  how  deeply  the  people  were  oormpted  by 
the  idolatry  of  Egypt ;  and  now  their  conduct  proved  that  those 
who  had  a  perfect  law  ware  still  tiie  true  types  of  an  imperfect 
humanity. 

Their  exact  route  through  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  undeter- 
mined ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  of  the  position  of  Kadesfa,  the  place 
near  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  at  which  they  rebelled  on 
hearing  the  report  of  the  spies,  and  from  whence  they  were  tamed 
back  to  complete  the  ftdl  term  of  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Forty  Tears'  "Wandering  was  no  mere  term  of 
penal  suffering,  but  a  period  of  most  needful  discipline,  religioas 
and  moral,  military  and  political,  interposed  between  the  slavery 
of  Egypt  and  the  free  national  life  of  Palestine.  Nor  can  we  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  providence  which  furnished  such  a  scene  for 
this  stage  in  their  training  as  the  secluded  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
where  the  Israelites  met  with  none  but  a  few  wandering  Arab 
tribes — such  as  the  hostile  Amalekites  and  the  friendly  Midianites, 
— of  their  relations  to  whom  the  narrative  is  almost  silent.*  We 
should  miss  one  of  the  most  salient  features  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  did  we  not  recognise,  in  this  stage  of  the  annals  of  the 
chosen  people,  a  type  of  the  progress  both  of  the  individual  man 
and  of  the  whole  race,  from  the  bondage  and  impotence  of  our 
fallen  state,  through  the  discipline  of  suffering  and  by  the  **  law 
of  liberty,"  to  the  inheritance  of  our  final  rest. 

Towards  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years,  we  find  them  in  the 
Ardbah^  the  broad  valley  which  runs  northward  from  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Seir,  and  gives  entrance 
to  Palestine  by  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Turned  back  thence 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  kindred  race  of  Edom,  they  marched  round 
Mount  Seir  into  the  hilly  country  east  of  Jordan,  afterwards  called 
Persea.  This  country  was  then  occupied,  after  various  changes 
of  inhabitants,  by  two  branches  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Amorites, 
whose  chief  seats,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  time  of  Abra« 
ham  and  Jacob,  were  in  the  central  highlands  of  Palestine.  The 
southern  part  formed  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  and  the  northern, 
under  the  name  of  Bashan,  the  still  more  powerful  kingdom  of  the 
giant  Og.  Both  made  war  against  the  Israelites,  to  wihom  their 
overthrow  gave  possession  of  the  whole  land  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon  and  the  chain  of  Anti-libanus  to  the  river  Amon, 
*  See  Exodus  XTii. ;  Deuteronomy  zxv.  Vl  \  ExodoB  xriii. ;  Numbers  z. 
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wluch  nuiB  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  hills  south  of  this  stream 
were  held  by  the  pastoral  race  of  Moab,  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
Lot,  round  whose  land  the  Israelites  had  marched  in  peace ;  and 
beyond  them,  towards  the  Great  Desert,  were  the  Beni-Ammi, 
the  dhiidren  of  Lot's  other  son,  Ammon.  Both  nations  had  been 
lately  driven  out  by  the  Amorites  from  the  land  now  conquered 
by  IsraeL  They  formed  a  confederacy  with  the  Midianites  against 
the  invaders ;  and  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  sought  for  a  Divine  sanc- 
tion to  the  enterprise.  Far  to  the  East,  at  Pethor,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, dwelt  a  famous  prophet,  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  who  had 
preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  received  oracles 
from  EUm,  though  practising  at  the  same  time  the  arts  of  magic, 
and  '^  loving  the  wages  of  iniquity ; "  a  type  chosen  by  two  sacred 
writers  to  describe  the  apostates  of  the  last  days.  Few  episodes 
of  Scripture  history  are  more  picturesque,  and  none  more  morally 
significant,  than  that  of  the  apostate  prophet  struggling  with  Gbd 
and  his  own  conscience  to  earn  the  gifts  of  Balak,  and  thrice 
compelled  to  bless  the  people  whom  he  had  come  to  curse.  He 
revenged  his  disappointment  by  seducing  them  to  practise  the 
licentious  rites  of  Baal-peor,  but  perished  in  the  vengeance  which 
Moses  was  conmianded  to  take  upon  the  Moabites. 

During  these  events,  Israel  was  encamped  in  the  ^^  plains  of 
Moab," — ^the  t^races  which  descend  from  the  hills  to  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho.  Here  Moses  delivered 
to  them  those  parting  discourses  which  occupy  the  Book  of  Deute- 
ronomy ;  and,  having  appointed  Joshua  as  his  successor,  yielded 
up  his  life  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,  after  beholding  the  pros- 
pect of  the  land  which  he  was  not  suffered  to  enter  (b.c.  1461). 
With  him  ended  the  generation  who  had  come  up  out  of  Egypt. 

The  only  survivors  of  that  generation,  preserved  as  a  special 
reward  of  their  fidelity  in  bringing  a  good  report  of  the  land,  were 
Caleb  and  Joshua.  Under  the  command  of  the  latter,  a  new  and 
rigorous  race  trained  by  the  long  experience  of  the  Desert,  advanced 
to  the  conquest  of  their  promised  inheritance.  We  need  but  glance 
at  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  fall  of  Jericho,  the 
repulse  from  Ai  for  Achan's  sin,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of 
that  city,  followed  by  the  great  defeat  of  the  confederated  kings  of 
Southern  Palestine  in  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  when  the  sun  and 
moon  stood  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  that  the  slaughter  of 
the  enemy  might  be  complete.  The  campaign  was  finished  by  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  aU  the  chief  cities  of  the  south,  except 
Jerusalem.    In  the  following  year  (b.o.  1450),  a  league  of  the 
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northern  kings,  who  brought  into  the  field  a  great  force  of  war 
chariots,  was  as  signally  overthrown  at  the  **  Waters  of  Mctodi," 
the  small  lake  formed  by  the  Upper  Jordan.  These  two  great 
victories  decided  the  £Ette  of  the  conntry ;  but  its  entire  oonqnest 
occupied  seven  years ;  and  even  then  there  remained  great  cities 
and  whole  districts  unsubdued  (b.o.  1445).*  This  was  natural 
in  so  rapid  a  conquest ;  and  the  resulting  state  of  things  was  a 
divinely  appointed  trial  of  the  people's  steadfastness  to  their  faith. 
And  the  very  reason  why  some  of  the  conquered  tribes  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  suggests  one  answer  to  the  moral  difSculty  raised 
by  their  general  extermiuation.  Races  so  depraved,  that  their 
very  neighbourhood  was  a  constant  source  of  corruption,  were 
clearly  past  any  milder  treatment.  Nor  can  the  historian,  imless 
he  be  an  unbeliever,  record  their  destruction  without  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  done  at  the  command  of  God. 
The  razed  cities  and  slaughtered  inhabitants  were  not  the  victims 
of  military  licence,  but  were  solemnly  devoted  to  Jehovah.  The 
full  rigour  of  the  sentence  seems  to  have  been  executed  only  in  a 
few  conspicuous  examples,  as  those  of  Jericho  and  Ai.  The  cities 
were  generally  left  in  a  habitable  state  when  their  defences  were 
razed,  and  many  of  their  inhabitants  may  have  been  spared.  One 
people  only,  through  a  curious  stratagem,  obtained  a  treaty  of 
peace ;  and  these  Gibeonites  were  reduced  to  perpetual  servitude 
in  the  menial  offices  of  the  sanctuary.f 

Meanwhile  Israel  had  kept  up  the  'military  oiganization  of 
invaders  in  an  enemy's  countrj,  their  head-quarters  being  their 
original  camp  at  Gilgal  near  Jericho.  But  now  the  Tabernacle 
was  removed  to  Shiloh,  in  the  central  hill-countiy  between  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  assigned  to  Ephraim,  the  tribe 
of  Joshua  himself.  Seated  in  front  of  tiie  sanctuary,  with  the 
High  Priest  Eleazar  and  the  seventy  elders,  Joshua  divided  the 
land  among  the  twelve  tribes  by  lot,  a  form  of  decision  which  the 
Jews  regarded  as  expressing  the  Divine  will.  The  two  tribes  of 
Beuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  had  already- 
received  their  inheritance  from  Moses  in  the  conquered  land  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  which  was  specially  adapted  for  their  numerous 
flocks ;  and  their  armed  men,  having  fulfilled  the  condition  of 
marching  before  their  brethren  till  the  conquest  was  achieved, 
were  now  dismissed  in  peace.  A  misunderstanding  with  reference 
to  an  altar  erected  by  them  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  as  a  memorial 
of  their  claim  to  a  common  share  in  the  privileges  of  Israel,  called 

*  For  a  list  of  these,  see  Joshua  xiii.  f  Joshua  ix. 
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forth  a  display  of  zeal  which  proved  how  steadfast  all  the  people 
were  as  yet  to  their  faith  ;  and  the  affair  bound  more  closely  to- 
gether the  tribes  divided  by  the  stream  of  Jordan.  It  was  from 
^at  eastern  division,  and  especially  from  the  rough  highlands  of 
Gilead,  that  some  of  Israel's  greatest  heroes  sprang.  Such  were 
the  judge  Jephthah  and  the  prophet  Elijah. 

There  remamed  nine  tribes  and  a  half  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Levi,  being  devoted  to  the  priesthood,  received  no  separate  in- 
heritance, and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  twelve ;  *  but  the 
number  was  made  up  by  the  division  of  Joseph  into  the  two  tribes 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  These  two  obtained  the  central  dis- 
trict, composed  of  fertile  hills  and  rich  valleys ;  and  far  exceeding 
the  lot  of  any  other  tribe,  except  Judah,  which  received  the  rough 
hill-country  of  the  south.  The  future  capital,  Jerusalem,  as  yet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites,  lay  on  the  northern  border  of  Judah, 
but  strictly  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  The  latter  tribe 
held  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  tihie  hills  of  Ephraim  and 
those  of  Judah,  containing  the  most  important  passes  from  the  val-. 
ley  of  the  Jordan  to  the  great  Philistine  plain.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  lots  of  the  other  tribes,  which  corresponded  very 
strikingly  to  the  prophetic  blessing  of  Jacob  ;  f  and  the  geography 
of  Palestine  may  be  assimied  to  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  The 
division  included  the  land  that  still  remained  to  be  conquered ; 
and  some  of  the  tribes  in  fact  never  obtained  all  their  allotted 
possessions,  such  as  Dan  and  Simeon  in  the  maritime  plain  of 
Philistia,  and  Asher  in  the  borders  of  Sidon.  The  old  inhabit- 
ants held  most  tenaciously  to  the  lowlands,  where  their  military 
force,  and  particularly  in  the  north  their  war-chariots,  could  act 
best;  and  there  were  times  in  the  dark  period  following  the 
death  of  Joshua  when  the  Israelites  were  almost  entirely  driven 
back  into  the  hills. 

But  the  declension  which  brought  upon  them  such  weakness 
had  not  yet  begun.  In  the  pregnant  simplicity  pf  the  sacred  nar- 
rative we  are  told  that  ^^  Jehovah  gave  unto  Israel  all  the  land 
which  He  sware  to  give  unto  their  fathers ;  and  they  possessed  it, 
and  dwelt  therein.  And  Jehovah  gave  them  rest  round  about, 
according  to  all  that  He  sware  unto  their  fathers :  and  there  stood 
not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies  before  them  ;  Jehovah  delivered  all 

*  The  Levites  pooseased  forty-eight  cities  with  their  suburbs,  six  of  which  were  made 
**  cideB  of  refuge  "  for  inyoluutaij  homicides.  For  their  maintenance  they  had  the  tithes 
of  an  produce,  and  portions  of  the  sacrifices. 

f  Genesis  lUx. 

TOt.  I.— 11 
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their  enemies  into  their  hand.  There  failed  not  aught  of  any 
good  thing  which  Jehovah  had  spoken  nnto  the  house  of  Israel ; 
all  came  to  pass."  *  If  this  language  seem  too  strong  for  the 
real  facts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  describes  priyil^es  put 
within  their  power^  and  only  not  actually  enjoyed  by  their  own 
fault ;  and  that  the  possessions  of  the  nation  did  reach,  under 
Dayid  and  Solomon,  to  the  Ml  bounds  of  the  promised  land, 
from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates. 

Unlike  other  nations,  who  have  had  to  build  up  the  edifice 
of  material  prosperity  by  slow  and  pamfiil  efforts,  the  Israelites 
entered  into  the  fruits  of  a  civilization  long  established,  in  a 
country  highly  favoured  by  climate,  products,  and  position.  An- 
cient Palestine  f  is  not  fairly  described  by  the  sarcasms  of  Gib- 
bon. The  rugged  portions  of  its  surface,  like  the  more  rugged 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  were  converted,  by  a  system  of  terrace  culti- 
vation, into  luxuriant  vineyards.  Olives  and  other  fruit-trees 
abounded ;  the  valleys  produced  rich  crops  of  com ;  the  hills 
furnished  ample  pasturage,  and  the  woods  harboured  such  swarms 
of  wild  bees  that  the  honey  was  often  dropping  from  the  tree84 
The  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  *'  is  no  poetic  fiction,  but 
an  accurate  description  of  a  country  abounding  in  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life — ^for  such  is  honey  in  the  absence  of  the  sugarcane. 
The  finest  timber  was  obtained  from  the  forests  of  Gilead  and 
Bashan,  and  from  the  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon,  whose  two  giant 
chains  crowned  the  whole  land  upon  the  north.  The  happy  po- 
sition of  Palestine  has  often  been  noticed,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  great  routes  of 
traffic,  both  by  land  and  sea ;  and  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity, 
under  Solomon,  she  had  ports  both  on  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. At  the  tune  of  the  conquest  Canaan  teemed  with  a 
population  who  had  made  full  use  of  these  natural  advantages. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with  strong  cities,  each 
under  its  king ;  the  fruits  brought  in  by  the  spies  bear  witness  to 

*  Joehna  xxi.  48-^6. 

f  We  use  the  name  which  has  been  adopted  in  geognq>h7  from  the  Greek  writers ; 
thoogh  none  could  well  be  less  appropriate.  Beacribing  properij  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  the  most  constant  enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  it  was  extended  to  the  land  of 
the  latter  in  the  full  form  of  SyriarPalaestina,  or  more  briefly  F^nstina.  In  our  yersioii 
the  word  is  twice  used,  in  the  narrower  sense  only :  Exodus  xr.  15 ;  Isaiah  xiv.  29,  81. 
The  Biblical  name  of  the  country  is  Canaan,  in  the  eariy  period ;  and  afterwards  the 
separate  parts  are  described  by  the  names  of  the  tribes,  and  by  local  deaignatioiiB,  nidi 
as  Gilead,  Bashan,  kc  When  the  land  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoraa,  they  vera 
called  by  the  names  of  Judah  and  Israel 

X  1  Samuel  xir.  26. 
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the  riehnesB  even  of  its  least  fertile  parts ;  and  the  goodly  Babj- 
lonifih  garment,  and  other  treasures  found  among  the  spoils  of 
Jericho,  indicate  an  active  commerce  with  the  East.  Tlins  did 
the  Israelites  find  themselves  the  masters  of  ^^  great  and  goodly 
cities,  which  they  builded  not,  and  houses  fall  of  all  good  things, 
which  they  filled  not,  and  wells  digged,  which  they  digged  not, 
vinejards  and  olive-trees,  which  they  planted  not : " — * 

"  It  was  a  feufol  Joj,  I  ween, 
To  trace  the  Heathens^  toil, 
The  limpid  wello,  the  orcharda  green, 
Left  ready  for  the  spoil, 
The  household  stores  nntoadi'd,  the  roses  bright 
WreathM  o'er  the  oottage  walls  in  garlands  of  de]igfat.>'t 

Before  the  first  tide  of  gratitude  bad  had  time  to  ebb,  their 
aged  leader  twice  convened  the  people,  to  receive  a  final  charge 
and  warning.  The  second  of  these  assemblies  was  held  at  She- 
chem,  the  old  abode  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  henceforth  the 
chief  city,  till  it  was  eclipsed  by  Jerusalem.  Here  the  bones  of 
Joseph,  which  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt  at  the  Exodus, 
were  conmiitted  to  his  fathers'  burial*place.  The  covenant  was 
solemnly  renewed,  and  a  stone  of  memorial  was  set  up  under  an 
oak,  perhaps  in  the  very  grove  where  Abraham  had  pitched  his 
tent  five  hundred  years  before.  One  passage  in  Joshua's  last  ad- 
dresd  would  seem  to  show  tiiat  the  idols  of  the  Oanaanites  had 
already  found  worshippers  among  the  people  ;  ^  and  his  parting 
warnings  are  uttered  in  the  same  sadly  prophetic  spirit  as  those 
of  Moses.  Joshua  died  about  b.o.  1426.  The  people  remained 
faithful  to  Jehovah  during  the  days  of  the  elders  who  outlived 
him.  He  was  not  long  survived  by  the  high  priest  Eleazar,  the 
son  of  Aaron,  the  epoch  of  whose  death  closes  the  first  period  of 
Israel's  history  as  a  nation  (about  b.o.  1420). 

The  time  of  the  Judobb,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Saul, — a  period  of  about  880  years, — fitly  represents,  by  the 
intricacy  of  its  history,  the  confusion  of  the  commonwealth.§  It 
is  not,  however,  difficult  to  apprehend  those  leading  points  which 
alone  belong  to  general  history.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  be- 
ginning of  tiiie  period  by  the  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
which  are  properly  supplemental  to  the  general  mention  of  the 

*  Devtenmomy  tL  10, 11.        f  Keble :  Chritiutn  Year,        %  Joefama  zzIt.  28. 

§  B.C.  1427 — 1095.  This  is  aooording  to  Usstier ;  but  most  modem  olirO&ologeni 
adopt  a  much  longer  period.  See  the  NoU  on  Scripture  Okronology^  at  tiie  end  of  the 
bteodiictloiL 
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people's  declension  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.*  Here  we  see 
great  queBtions  of  public  policy  decided  by  the  whole  people  as- 
sembled  at  the  Sanctaary,  and  learning  the  will  of  God  from  the 
high  prieBt.  The  Theocracy  was  in  fall  force,  administered  by  the 
high  priest  and  the  council  of  elders,  in  the  spirit  of  such  uncom- 
promising zeal  against  a  gross  outrage,  that  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
was  almost  exterminated  by  the  rest.  We  see  too,  in  the  companion 
story  of  Micah  and  the  Danites,  the  beginnings  of  idolatry  and 
brigandage.  Meanwhile,  noble  deeds  of  daring  were  performed  in 
driving  out  the  heathen  from  various  parts  of  the  land,  and  in  these 
the  family  of  Caleb  were  conspicuous.  But  religious  zeal  soon 
faded  before  the  seductions  of  idolatry,  and  the  people,  having  lost 
the  true  source  of  their  power,  easily  succumbed  to  the  tyrants 
whose  oppression  was  the  punishment  of  their  sin.  Among  the 
numerous  gods  of  the  heathen  whom  they  served,  the  chief  were 
Chemosh,  the  god  of  Moab,  and  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  the  deities 
of  Phoenicia : 

"  For  those  the  noe  of  Inmel  oft  fonook 
Their  UWng  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
ms  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowljr  down 
To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low 
Bowed  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 
Of  despicable  foes.**  — 

This  declension  was  aided  by  natural  causes,  so  powerful  that 
nothing  short  of  the  firmest  adherence  to  the  idea  of  religious  unity 
could  have  arrested  their  working ;  and  that  bond  failed.  From 
the  moment  that  the  tribes  took  possession  of  their  several  lots, 
different  in  their  physical  characters  and  in  their  relations  to  the 
old  inhabitants,  they  began  to  have  separate  interests  and  dangers. 
It  became  more  and  more  diflScult  to  assemble  the  whole  congrega- 
tion before  the  Tabernacle  under  their  elders ;  in  fact,  the  only  such 
meeting  of  which  we  read  was  that  in  which  the  eleven  tribes 
leagued  together  for  the  punishment  of  Benjamin.  From  this 
meeting  at  Shiloh  under  Phinehas,  to  the  time  when  Samuel  called 
the  people  together  at  Bamah  and  at  Mizpeh,  the  national  life 
seems  to  have  fallen  apart  into  that  of  the  separate  tribes.  The 
only  personal  centre  of  the  state,  the  high  priest,  was  so  insignificant 
that  none  is  mentioned  by  name  fix>m  Phinehas  to  Eli  except  in 
the  genealogies.  Disorders  arose  within  the  tribes  themselves ;  and 

*  Compare  Judges  ii.  with  chapters  xvii — xxL  Besides  the  indication  of  time 
gtren  by  the  mention  of  Pfalinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  as  high  priest  (xz.  28),  the 
great  crime  of  Gibeah  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (x.  9)  as  the  beginning  of  Israel's 
wickedness. 
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the  chieft  of  volunteer  bands  (often  compoeed  of  oatlawB  and  snb- 
sisting  as  freebooters),  like  Jephihah,  nsnrped  the  authority  of  the 
elders,  and  succeeded  in  founding  new  houses  of  their  own.  These 
internal  dissensions  invited  attacks  from  the  predatory  tribes  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  borders,  which  were  sJso  peculiarly  exposed 
through  the  want  of  any  natural  frontiers,  while  the  warlike  popula- 
tions of  the  great  maritime  plain  and  of  the  inland  valleys  formed 
an  ever-present  danger  in  the  heart  of  the  state.  The  compara- 
tive exemption  of  Judah  from  these  troubles  is  a  fact  that  deserves 
notice.  Strong  in  its  numbers  *  and  in  the  natural  defences  of  its 
hill-country,  the  tribe  appears  to  have  preserved  that  fidelity  to 
religious  patriotism,  of  which  so  bright  an  example  had  been  set 
by  Caleb  ;  and  it  is  to  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  that  we  must  look 
for  that  beautiful  picture  of  peaceful  patriarchal  life,  which  occu- 
pies the  second  supplement  to  the  Book  of  Judges.t  Kot  but  that 
this  tribe  had  its  confiicts.  The  presence  of  the  Arab  hordes  on 
the  south,  and  of  the  warlike  Philistines  on  the  west,  formed  a 
continual  danger,  and  may  account  for  the  unblamed  absence  of 
Judah  from  the  great  struggles  under  Deborah  and  Gideon. 

To  correct  these  internal  evils,  and  to  oppose  these  invasions 
from  without,  the  people  had  the  mercy  of  Jehovah,  renewed  as 
often  as  they  repented,  and  the  noble  daring  of  heroes  raised  up 
for  their  ddiverance,  to  whom  impartial  history  will  not  assign 
a  lower  rank  than  it  gives  to  Leonidas  and  Tell.  Amidst  the  die^ 
union  of  the  nation,  these  men,  and  sometimes  women,  led  one  or 
two  tribes  to  the  victory  which  was  granted  to  their  faith ;  1^  and 
their  deeda  form  the  only  history  of  Israel  for  about  three  cen* 
tones. 

The  great  oppressors  of  Israel  were  the  kings  of  Mesopotamia, 
of  Moab,  and  of  Hazor,  a  great  city  on  their  northern  frontier ; 
the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  Ammonites,  and  Philistine8.§    Their 


*  After  the  Exodus,  Judah  was  by  far  the  most  numerous  tribe  (Numbers  i.).  At 
the  second  numbering  they  had  hicreased,  while  most  of  the  tribes  had  diminished, 
(Sumbets  zxyL)  ;  and  the  disproportion  seems  to  haye  gone  on  increashig. 

f  The  Book  of  Ruth.  The  first  supplement,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  con- 
Bsts  of  Judges  xTii. — xxi.  The  date  of  Ruth  is  uncertain,  as  its  calculation  depends 
upon  the  genealogies,  in  which  some  steps  may  perhaps  be  wanUng.  The  most  probable 
time  seems  to  be  about  the  be^nning  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.a,  contemporary  with 
the  judgeship  of  Deborah  and  Barak  in  the  north. 

X  See  Hebrews  xi  82—84. 

§  We  hear  of  no  hostilities  with  the  Phoenicians,  with  whom  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Israel  sean  thus  early  to  haye  formed  the  peaoeAil  relations  which  were  continued 
r  DiTid  and  Solomon, 
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great  heroes  were  Othniel,  the  eon  of  Caleb,  Ehud,  Deborah  and 
Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson,  lliese,  bendee  deliyer- 
ing  them  in  war,  administered  justice  with  a  special  authority, 
which  was  great! j  needed  amidst  the  confusion  of  ordinary  gOTem- 
ment ;  and  hence  thej  received  the  name  of  Judgbs.  Their  office 
fbrmed  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  pure  theocracy,  on  which  the 
people  had  lost  their  hold,  to  a  regular  monarchy :  it  was  designed 
to  correct  that  state  of  things,  in  which  ^^  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  * 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  their  authority  was  universal, 
any  more  than  the  oppressions  which  they  overthrew.  Thus  the 
servitude  of  the  Moabites  and  the  deliverance  by  Ehud  affected 
only  the  south.  Sisera  overran  the  north,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  tribes  of  Zebulon,  Issachar,  and  Naphthali  The  hordes  of 
the  Midianites  and  Araalekites  broke  into  the  centre,  and  Gideon 
led  against  them  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Zebulcm 
and  Kaphthali.  The  scene  of  Jephthah's  resistance  to  the  Am- 
monites was  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan ;  while,  on  the  south- 
west border,  the  people  were  perpetually  harassed  by  the  Philis- 
tines, from  the  days  of  Shamgar  to  those  of  Samson.  It  is  to  this 
local  character  of  the  scenes  of  the  history  of  the  Judges,  and  to 
the  probability  that  some  of  them  were  contemporaneous,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  the  chronological  difficulties  of 
the  period.  Above  all  the  other  Judges,  before  the  holy  Samuel, 
towers  the  princely  figure  of  Gideon,  who  refused  the  offered 
crown  of  Israel,  and  whose  son  Abimelech  for  a  short  time  set  up 
at  Shechem  a  kingdom  which  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  tyrannies. 

After  the  terrible  blows  inflicted  on  the  Midianites  by  Gideon 
and  on  the  Ammonites  by  Jephthah,  the  northern  and  eastern 
tribes  enjoyed  comparative  repose ;  and  we  read  of  several  judges 
who  were  remarkable  only  for  the  dignities  they  conferred  on 
their  numerous  offipring.f  With  the  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
the  high-priesthood  emerges  from  its  obscurity  in  the  person  of 
Eli,  but  only  to  reveal  that  worst  corruption  of  the  theocratic 
commonwealth, — 

"  When  the  priest 
TuTDfl  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lost  and  yiolence  the  house  of  God." 


•  /odgesXTlLS. 

f  8ii0hir»e3iolft»  Jair,  IboiifSlon,  andAbdon;  the  rate  of  each  beiqg*Umited  to 
portions  of  the  land.    Judges  x.  1—6 ;  xiL  8—16. 
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The  indnlgent  weakness  of  Eli  and  the  profligacy  of  his  sons  were 
aTenged  by  the  Philistines,  who,  having  long  threatened  the 
aonlhem  tribes,  now  reduced  them  and,  as  it  wotdd  seem,  the 
whole  country  to  subjection  (b-o.  1181).  Fqt  forty  years  they  were 
complete  masters  over  Israel ;  and  they  were  only  finally  subdued 
by  David.  The  warlike  Danites  failed  to  support  their  champion 
Samson,  whose  iU-reguIated  strength  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  moral  power  of  Samuel.  Even  the  men  of  Judah  submitted. 
An  attempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  crashed  in  two  decisive  bat- 
tle at  Eben-ezer,  in  the  second  of  which  the  ark  of  God,  rashly 
brought  into  the  fidd  as  a  charm  for  victory,  was  captured,  Eli's 
t^o  sons  were  slain,  and  the  news  was  fatal  to  the  old  man  him- 
self. But  the  disasters  and  disgrace  which  the  captive  ark  brought 
npon  the  Philistines,  as  well  as  on  their  national  god,  Dagon, 
fioorced  them  to  confess  themselves  conquered  by  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  they  restored  the  ark  with  every  mark  of  honour.* 

Meanwhile  a  new  deliverer  was  preparing,  in  the  person  of 
die  godly  Samuel,  to  show  that  the  victory  was  only  to  be  gained 
hj  devotion,  and  to  restore  the  glories  of  die  Theocracy  in  its  last 
days.  The  story  of  his  birth  and  consecration,  his  training  in  the 
SflJictuary,  his  inspired  warning  to  Eli,  and  his  call  to  the  pro- 
phetic office,  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 

The  order  of  Prophet  had  been  instituted  in  the  person  of 
Moses,  who  promised  that  a  succession  of  prophets  should  be 
raised  up  ;  and  Deborah  is  a  memorable  example  of  the  exercise 
of  the  office.t  With  Samuel  begins  the  unbroken  succession 
which  was  maintained  by  the  ^^  schools  of  the  prophets,"  where 
men  marked  for  the  office  by  Divine  inspiration  were  trained  in 
sacred  learning  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  song.  Over  such 
a  school  Samuel  himself  presided  at  his  native  city  of  Bamah,  and 
there  the  people  used  to  resort  to  him  to  seek  for  Divine  direction 
in  common  affairs  as  well  as  great  emergencies.  Even  during 
the  life  of  Eli  it  was  known  that  the  prophetic  words  of  Samuel 
were  all  fulfilled ;  and  on  Eli's  deatii,  Samuel  succeeded  him, 
not  indeed  as  priest,  but  in  the  office  of  judge.  The  days  of  Mo- 
ses and  Joshua  seemed  to  have  dawned  again  on  Israel.  Having 
put  away  their  idols,  they  were  gathered  at  Mizpeh  (the  Watch- 
Tower\  one  of  the  heights  of  Benjamin  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem, 
to  keep  a  fast  and  renew  the  covenant.    Samuel  was  in  the  act  of 

*  To  BUte  the  grounds  for  pladng  the  capture  of  the  aik  and  the  death  of  Eli  about 
BA  1111  would  InToWe  an  elaborate  dmmologlcal  diflcuasion. 
\  Compare  Judges  ii.  1. 
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Bacrificing,  when  the  Philifttmes  marched  out  of  their  camp  on  the 
oppoeite  bill,  secure  of  an  easy  victory.  But  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  prayer  of  Samuel  and  the  thunders  of  Ood,  and  it 
only  remained  for  Is^^  to  pursue  and  smite  their  routed  hosts. 
The  place  of  this  decisive  battle,  the  very  scene  of  the  former  dis- 
aster, received  that  expressive  name,  which  neither  cant  nor  scorn 
can  rob  of  the  sacred  principle  it  suggests,  that  every  monument 
of  true  success  is  a  ^^  Stone  of  Help  "  received  from  Ood.  This  vic- 
tory broke  the  power  of  the  Philistines ;  and  the  cities  lost  upon  their 
borders,  such  as  Ekron  and  Gath,  were  recovered,  while  the  Amor- 
ites  were  awed  into  peace.  Samuel  administered  justice  in  a  regu- 
lar circuit  through  the  south  and  centre,  his  home  being  at  Bamah. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Theocracy  was  revived  in  at  least  a  bright 
reflection  of  its  glory ;  but  that  glory  scarcely  spread  beyond  the 
devotion  of  Samuel  himself.  His  sons,  appointed  judges  in  his 
old  age,  proved  venal  and  corrupt ;  and  as  discontent  ate  away 
the  new  spirit  of  religious  patriotism,  the  Philistines  bcicame  once 
more  formidable.  The  intermittent  anarchy  of  the  last  300  years 
threatened  to  return.  The  people  were  too  dispirited  to  seek  the 
remedy  in  the  renewal  of  their  covenant  with  Jehovah,  their  trae 
King.  As  their  forefathers  had  asked  for  a  visible  God,  so  they 
demanded  a  visible  governor.  They  saw  the  surrounding  nations 
living  in  order  and  marching  forth  to  victory  under  their  kings ; 
and,  while  sighing  for  order,  they  envied  the  means  of  conqaest. 
They  asked  Samuel  for  a  Eino,  to  judge  them  like  the  other 
nations.*  The  case  had  been  foreseen  from  the  first ;  and  the 
Law  of  Moses,  even  while  condemning  the  desire  of  a  king  as 
treason  to  Jehovah,  had  laid  down  laws  for  the  kingdom.f  It  was 
not  till  after  a  passionate  expostulation,  and  a  plain  warning  of 
their  certain  loss  of  liberty,  that  Samuel  granted  their  request  at 
the  Divine  command  ;  and  the  self-willed  character  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  illustrated  in  the  man  provided  for  their  choice. 
Fair  and  noble  in  person  above  all  his  countrymen ;  brave  in  bat- 
tle, and  a  zealous  patriot ;  generous  in  his  impulses,  and  of  warm 
affections,  but  wanting  in  principle,  and  vacillating  in  resolution ; 
of  a  character  so  doubtful  that  his  appearance  among  the  prophets 
provoked  a  proverb  of  scorn ;  subject  to  a  moody  jealousy  and  to 
fits  of  rage,  which  the  possession  of  power  ripened  into  madness, — 
Saul,  the  son  of  Eish,  was  the  fit  type  of  a  choice  ^^  according  to 
the  will  of  man."    The  nature  of  his  election  was  also  marked  by 

•  1  Sunael  Tiil  5.  f  Dent  rrO.  14—90. 
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his  not  eyen  belonging  to  the  tribe  on  which  Jacob's  prophetic 
blessing  had  bestowed  the  sceptre.  His  elevation  was  a  first  ex* 
periment  in  royalty,  doomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning ;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  people  had  been  trampled  down  by  his 
tyranny,  and  involved  in  his  fatal  defeat,  that  a  lasting  monarchy 
was  set  up  according  to  the  Divine  will,  in  the  person  and  family 
of  David,  who  was  in  this  sense  ^^  the  man  after  God's  own  heart." 

These  transactions  belong  to  the  political,  and  not  merely  to 
the  religious  history  of  the  world.  Not  that  the  example  of  Israel 
prescribes  a  certain  form  of  government  as  of  Divine  authority, 
or  even  as  in  itself  the  best  for  any  other  nation.  As  no  people 
can  show  a  visible  theocracy,  so  no  monarchy  can  be  accused, 
simply  as  such,  of  usurping  the  Divine  prerogative.  But  still,  the 
transaction  does  involve  a  moral  lesson,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  sound  policy,  condemning  the  abandonment  of  prin- 
ciple on  the  plea  of  expediency,  and  pointing,  by  the  example  of 
Imtel,  the  doom  of  every  nation  that  seeks  safety  and  power  in  a 
course  known  to  be  wrong. 

In  the  Divine  sanction  of  Saul's  election,  and  the  covenant 
which  Samuel  made  between  the  king  and  people,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  we  see  God  giving  to  both  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  best  of  their  new  relation ;  and,  for  a  time,  all  appeared 
to  go  welL  While  Saul's  prompt  enei^  delivered  the  men  of 
Gilead  from  the  king  of  Ammon,  and  silenced  all  cavils  against 
himself,  the  revived  tyranny  of  the  Philistines  was  held  in  check 
by  his  vigilance.  With  a  small  select  band,  he  encamped  at 
Gibeah,  in  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  opposite  to  their  fortified  posi- 
tion, which  was  surprised  by  the  daring  of  his  son  Jonathan  ;  and 
in  the  panic  that  ensued,  the  Israelites  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
An  the  border  tribes  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  were  defeated 
in  succession, — the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  and 
Amalek.  The  sparing  of  the  last-named  people  and  their  king, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  though  not  the  first  instance  of  Saul's 
am^ant  self-will,  was  a  decisive  act  of  disobedience.  In  the 
very  moment  of  his  triumph,  Samuel  was  sent  to  pronounce  his 
deposition,  and  to  anoint  David  as  his  successor.  The  prophet  had 
already  taken  his  fSurewell  of  the  people,  protesting  the  integrity 
of  his  government,  upbraiding  them  for  their  rebellion,  but  prom« 
ising  blessings  on  them  and  their  king  if  they  remained  faithful. 
He  now  retired  home  to  indtdge  his  sorrow  over  Saul's  rejection. 
The  remainder  of  Saul's  reign  was  embittered  by  his  jealousy  and 
disgraced  by  his  jiersecution  of  David,  the  details  of  whose  life 
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— at  his  natLye  Bethlehem,  at  the  oourt  of  Saul,  and  in  exile— we 
muBt  leave  to  Scripture  history. 

Meanwhile  the  miraculoas  victory  of  David  over  Goliath  had 
been  followed  up  by  him  with  repeated  blows  on  the  Philistines ; 
but,  when  he  was  driven  into  exile,  the  enemy  renewed  their  in- 
vasions, till  at  last  the  reign  of  Saul  was  ended  by  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  Gilboa,  in  which  he  and  his  noble  son  Jbnathaii 
perished  together,  lamented  by  David  in  one  of  the  most  beautifal 
of  elegies  (b.o.  1056).  The  tribe  of  Judah  at  once  declared  for 
David,  who  was  made  king  at  Hebron ;  but  the  other  tribes  ad- 
hered to  the  house  of  Saul,  showing  how  early  was  the  division 
which  proved  afterwards  so  fatal  to  the  monarchy.  A  civil  war 
ensued,  disgraced  by  the  treacherous  murders  of  the  noble  Abner, 
and  of  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  feeble  son ;  and  seven-and-a-half  yearB 
elapsed  before  David  was  made  king  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
tribes,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  (b.c.  1048)«  He  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Jerusalem,  which  he  wrested  from  the  Jebusites. 

The  character  of  David  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  in  sacred  history.  Its  religious  features  are  perfectly  re- 
flected in  the  Psalms,  which  breathe  a  sincerity  as  deep  as  their 
devotion  is  exalted.  Its  moral  aspect  is  faithfiilly  recorded,  with 
its  deep  blemishes,  in  the  historical  books  founded  on  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  who  exercised  their  ministry  at  his  court  The 
plain  exposure  of  his  great  fall,  and  of  its  fatal  consequence,  with 
his  own  outpourings  of  profound  repentance,  might  have  disarmed 
the  scorn  of  any  but  those  in  whose  eyes  his  piety  is  his  greatest 
crime,  and  will  ever  be  studied  with  trembling  sympathy  by  men 
who  know  the  treachery  of  their  own  nature.  His  lesser  faalts, 
such  as  his  weakness  as  a  parent — ^itself  to  a  great  extent  the  con- 
sequence of  his  polygamy — ^we  see  severely  punished,  as  well  as 
unsparingly  exposed,  in  the  history  of  his  life.  What  remains  is 
the  character  of  the  greatest  hero  of  human  history.  Endowed 
with  the  highest  natural  gifts,  the  purest  tastes,  and  the  noblest 
courage,  he  received  in  the  successive  stages  of  his  life  the  best 
training  for  his  exalted  destiny.  The  calm  meditative  life  of  a 
shepherd  youth,  varied  by  brave  exploits  against  wild  beasts  and 
Arab  robbecs, — the  humble  position  of  the  youngest  son,  slightly 
regarded  by  his  goodly  brothers,  but  preferred  to  them  by  Him 
who  ^^  seeth  not  as  man  seeth," — ^the  courtly  experience,  adorned 
with  mutual  affection,  which  he  gained  in  soothing  the  malady 
of  Saul,  and  the  tendw  bond  of  love  between  him  and  Jonathan, 
— ^the  triumph  of  his  faith  in  the  victory  over  the  Philistine,— 
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his  fideUtj  to  his  jealous  master,  his  &your  with  the  people,  and 
his  daiing  exploits  in  war, — ^the  long  and  hard  trial  of  adversily 
and  exile,  in  eontact  with  the  wildest  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  without  the  loss  of  his  piety  and  his  mag- 
nanimity ; — these  are  but  some  traits  of  the  character  which  he 
broaght  with  him  to  the  throne. 

We  need  not  trace  the  details  of  the  campaigns  in  which  David 
at  length  subdued  all  the  enemies  who  had  troubled  Israel  for  400 
yeaiB,  and  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  to  the  limits 
named  in  the  promise  to  Abraham — from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  yalley  of  Coele-Syria  to  the  eastern 
golf  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  severely  chastising  the  Amalekites,  and  re- 
ducing to  tribute  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Edomites,  and 
the  Syrians  of  Zobah.  The  Syrian  kingdom  of  Hamath  (in  the 
vnUey  of  the  Orontes)  was  admitted  to  an  alliance,  and  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  formed  a  close  league  with  David. 

The  commercial  resourcai  of  this  ally,  and  his  command  of  the 
cedar  forests  of  Lebanon,  aided  David  in  preparing  to  execute  his 
cherished  purpose  of  establishing  the  sanctuary  at  his  new  capital 
of  Jerusalem.  Early  in  his  reign,  he  removed  the  ark  from 
Xirjath-jearim,  where  it  had  remained  since  its  restoration  by  the 
Ph^tines,  to  his  new  city  on  Mount  Zion  (b.o.  1042) ;  ^  but  the 
ptroyision  for  its  permanent  abode  was  long  hindered,  first  by  his 
WBXB,  and  then  by  his  reverses.  It  was  during  his  last  war  with 
the  Ammonites  (in  b.o.  1035),  that  David,  remaining  at  home  to 
eajoy  his  regal  state  in  his  new-built  palace,  was  enticed  by  the 
fiigiht  of  Bathsheba  into  the  adultery  and  murder,  which  have  ever 
since,  as  the  prophet  If  athan  warned  him,  ^^  given  great  occasion  to 
the  enemy  to  blaspheme."  Twelve  years  later  (b.o.  1028),  a  series 
of  discords  and  crimes  in  his  own  family  found  their  climax  in 
the  revolt  of  Absalom  and  David's  expulsion  from  Jerusalem ; 
and  his  restoration  was  embittered  by  the  death  of  his  favourite 
Bon  ;  nor  were  his  last  years  ever  free  from  troubles.  The  great 
pla£;ue,  which  followed  on  his  numbering  the  people,  was  ended 
hy  the  Divine  indication  of  the  site  for  the  Temple,  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Koriah  (b«o.  1017) ;  and  Solomon,  David's  youngest 
son  (by  Bathsheba),  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor,  and  entrusted 
with  ihe  work  of  buildii^  the  Temple,  and  with  all  the  treasures 
collected  for  it  by  his  father— -the  spoils  of  war  and  the  offerings 
of  the  people.    David's  zeal  had  been  animated  by  the  prophet 

'.»  We  ^^  refer  to  tbe  apedbl  worki  iUoBtrative  of  Soriptnre  and  the  Holy  Land 
Ibr  «a  •oooant  of  the  topography  of  Jenualem. 
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Nathan's  declaration,  that  GK>d  would  establish  a  perpetual  king- 
dom in  his  honse ;  and  now  he  celebrated,  in  the  last  and  noblest 
of  his  inspired  poems,  the  fnU  scope  of  that  prophecy,  as  pointing 
through  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.*  And  this  is  the  true  key  to  the  place  of  David  and  his 
kingdom  in  the  history  of  the  world.  As  his  troubled  but  suo- 
cessfiil  reign,  his  faulty  but  noble  life,  closed  with  the  settlement 
of  a  peaceful  empire  and  the  erection  of  GK>d'B  temple  in  its  chosen 
abode  upon  the  earth,  so  shall  all  the  wars,  the  calamities,  the  crimes 
and  errors  of  mankind,  end  in  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  the  gathering  of  all  nations  into  His  Church. 

The  revolt  of  Adonijah,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  induced  David, 
now  on  his  deathbed,  to  cause  Bolomon  to  be  proclaimed  king ; 
and  all  Israel  repeated  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  after  his 
father's  death  (b.c.  1015).  David  had  reigned  forty  years  in  all. 
Solomon  now  ruled  over  the  most  powerful  empire  of  Western  Asia. 
The  crown  of  Egypt  was  disputed  by  rival  dynasties,  and  Assyria 
was  only  growing  into  importance.  The  tributary  state  of  Edom 
gave  him  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-Oeber  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
by  his  alliance  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  had  the  command  of 
those  of  Phoenicia.  The  combined  navies  of  the  two  kings  carried 
on  r^ular  commercial  enterprises  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean  (extending  not  improbably  into  the  Atlantic),  which 
brought  to  Solomon  the  treasures  and  luxuries  both  of  the  East 
and  West  Holding  in  subjection  the  petty  Syrian  kingdoms  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier,  he  maintained  a  caravan  route  to  the 
Euphrates  across  the  desert,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Tadmor, 
famed  in  later  ages  under  the  name  of  Palmyntf  But  the  young 
king  was  still  more  distinguished  by  his  simple-hearted  devotion, 
his  even-handed  justice,  his  practical  sagacity,  and  his  unbounded 
love  of  learning.  Ascending  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
made  the  deliberate  choice  of  wisdom — ^the  practical  wisdom  need- 
ed for  his  duties — ^rather  than  riches,  victory,  and  length  of  days ; 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  all  tiiese.  His  celebrated 
judgment  between  the  two  mothers  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  that 
quick  discernment  which  the  Orientals  hold  in  the  highest  value. 
His  administration  of  justice  in  person,  and  his  conversations  with 
his  courtiers  and  with  foreign  visitors,  gave  him  daily  opportuni- 
ties to  utter  those  wise  sayings,  the  fame  of  which  spread  to  all  the 

*  PBulmbudL 

f  The  two  names  have  the  same  meening,  the  CStj  of  Pahna.  The  ezistiiig  ndni 
are  of  the  Boman  period. 
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snrroimdmg  nationg;  while  he  embodied  the  choicest  of  them,  for 
the  use  of  all  snbBequeiit  ages,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Solomon's  chief  public  care,  from  the  moment  of  his  accession, 
waa  to  erect  the  Temple  according  to  the  designs  famished  by.  his 
father.  The  friendship  of  Hiram  supplied,  in  addition  to  the 
materials  provided  by  David,  cedars  and  other  timber,  which  was 
cot  in  Lebanon  by  gangs  of  labourers  whom  Solomon  frumished 
with  food,  and  was  brought  round  in  floats  by  the  Phoenician 
sailors.  Tyre  also  supplied  skilftQ  artificers  and  the  chief  designer, 
a  namesake  of  king  Hiram.  The  building  occupied  seven  years ; 
and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  that 
during  the  whole  time  no  sound  of  axe  or  hammer  was  heard, 
every  block  and  beam  being  previously  fitted  for  the  place  it  was 
to  occupy  in  the  structure.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the 
details  of  the  wondrous  edifice,  in  which  all  the  external  glories  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation  culminated; — ^^^beautifol  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  I "  In  the  total  absence  of  plans,  pic- 
tures, and  even  ruins,  the  minute  description  in  the  First  Book 
of  Kings  is  insuflident  to  throw  much  l^ht  on  the  state  of  archi- 
teetnre  among  the  Jews.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  temple ;  but  even  this  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Its  essential  part  was  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Tabernacle,  having  the  outer  court  for  the  worshippers  and  their 
sacrifices;  the  first  sanctuary,  or  Holy  Place,  for  the  priests  in 
their  daily  ministrations ;  and  the  inmost  chamber,  or  Holy  of 
Holies,  for  the  place  of  the  Ark  and  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  into 
wliich  the  high  priest  alone  might  enter,  and  only  once  in  the  year : 
all  typical  of  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  true  sanctuary.  Its 
early  profanation  and  ultimate  destruction  teach  that  there  is  a 
nobler  and  more  lasting  worship  than  that  which  the  senses  can 
offer,  however  external  splendours  may  aid  the  imperfect  efforts  of 
a  sensuous  state.  Meanwhile  the  magnificent  offering  of  the  piety 
of  king  and  people  was  consecrated  by  the  cloud  of  glory  in 
which  Jehovah  took  possession  of  His  house ;  and  the  ceremony  of 
its  consecration  was  the  grandest  religioiis  service  probably  that 
ever  has  been  or  will  be  performed  upon  the  earth.* 

But  the  same  hands  that  reared  this  ^^  holy  and  beautifrd  house 
of  God"  confronted  it  ere  long  with  heathen  sanctuaries,  insult- 

*  Bespecting  the  epoch  which  the  building  of  the  Temple  fonns  in  chronology,  aee 
the  Bote  on  Scripture  Chronology,  p.  10.  XTsBher  places  its  oommenoement  in  B.o 
lOlS,  and  its  completion  in  b.o.  1006.  The  palace  and  other  edifices  of  Solomon  occa- 
ined  thirteen  years  in  building  (b.o.  1005—992). 
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ing  to  JehoVah,  and  the  disgrace  both  of  king  and  people.  Early 
in  his  reign,  Solomon  had  married  the  daughter  of  Fharaoh,  king 
of  Egypt ;  *  and  in  his  later  days  he  formed  a  harem  of  princesses 
of  the  heathen  nations  that  were  his  allies  and  tributaries.  The 
result  was  the  religions  apostasy 

"  Of  that  uzorioofl  king,  whose  heart,  though  laige, 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatreflMt,  M 
To  idola  fooL" 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  nations  to  choose  the  summits  of 
hills  as  sanctuaries.  Of  such  ^^high  places"  we  have  seen 
examples  in  Horeb,  ^*the  Mount  of  God,"  and  in  Nebo,  on  which 
Balaam  tried  his  diyination  against  IsraeL  Opposite  to  the 
eastern  front  of  Mount  Zion  and  Moriah  rose  a  still  loftier  hill,t 
whose  natural  name  now  suggests  far  other  associations  than  those 
which  gained  for  it  the  title  of  the  Mo^nt  of  Offence.  Solomon 
chose  this  eminence  for  the  shrines  of  the  false  gods  of  his  wives, 
and  even  worshipped  them  himself.  For  this  apostasy  his  house 
was  doomed  to  lose  the  fairest  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
sentence  b^an  to  work  in  his  later  years.  Hadad,  a  prince  of 
Edom,  who  had  been  saved  from  the  slaughter  of  tiie  nation  by 
David,  and  had  married  the  new  king  of  Egypt's  daughter, 
returned  to  rouse  his  people  to  a  rebellion.  On  the  north-eastern 
frontier  there  appeared  another  enemy,  Eezon,  who,  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  by  David,  had  collected  a 
band  and  maintained  himself  at  Damascus.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus,  which  became  very  powerM 
after  the  disruption  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy ;  and  i^r  being 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  both  kingdoms,  sometimes  as  an 
enemy,  sometimes  as  an  ally,  was  at  last  extinguished  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  shortly  before  the  captivity  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  (b.c.  740). 

But  a  more  pressing  danger  arose  within  the  kingdom  itself. 
It  had  been  declared  to  Solomon  that,  for  his  idolatries,  QoA 
woxdd  rend  the  kingdom  fi*om  his  son,  leaving  him,  however, 
one  tribe  for  the  sake  of  His  covenant  with  David.  The  instm- 
ment  of  fulfilling  this  prophecy  was  Jeboboah,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
whose  services  in  the  public  works  had  been  rewarded  by  Solomon 

*  This  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  been  the  last  king  of  the  Twenty-first  Dynasty.  The 
change  of  dynasty  will  help  to  aooonnt  for  the  alliance  of  his  saccessor  with  Jeroboaxn, 
and  his  attack  <ni  Rehoboam.    See  chapter  til  pp.  126, 126. 

f  Jerusalem  is  2200  feet  above  the  sea-leyel,  the  Mount  of  OUtcs  2898  feet.  Some 
topogn^hers  distingnish  the  Hoont  of  Olives  and  the  Mount  of  Offisnoe,  but  botii  bdong 
to  the  same  ruge. 
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with  an  office  that  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  ManasBeh.  To  this  man  the  prophet  Ahijah  fore- 
told his  eleyation  by  a  significant  act;  and  Solomon,  hearing  of 
the  prediction,  sought  his  life.  Jeroboam,  however,  escaped  to 
.  Egypt,  and,  l^e  Hadad,  obtained  the  protection  of  Shishak,  till 
the  death  of  Solomon.  That  event  happened  in  b.o.  975,  after  a 
reign  of  forty  years.  Haviog  tasted  all  the  sweets  of  power, 
wealth,  and  knowledge,  and  having  abused  them  by  luznry  and 
insatiable  cariosity,  Solomon  has  left  ns,  in  the  Book  of  Ecde- 
siastes,  hiB  experience  of  a  life  thus  drained  to  the  dregs — ^that 
the  world  is  ^^  vanity  of  vanities,"  and  that  the  fear  of  God  is 
the  whole  life  of  man. 

His  government  had  been  arbitrary,  and  his  public  works  op^res- 
8ive ;  and  the  old  jealousy  of  the  other  tribes,  headed  by  Ephraim, 
against  Judah  and  the  house  of  David,  was  ever  ready  to  break 
out  afresh.  The  petulant  refasal  of  Solomon's  son,  Behoboam, 
against  the  advice  of  his  father's  old  counsellors,  to  mitigate  the 
people's  burthens,  was  seized  as  the  opportunity  for  revolt. 
Jeroboam  was  proclaimed  King  of  Israel,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
alone  remaining  faithful  to  Behoboam.  The  subsequent  accession 
of  Benjamin  to  the  southern  kingdom,  and  the  anti-religious 
poliqr  which  drove  the  Levites  out  of  Israel,  added  to  the  strength 
of  Judah,  which  had  already  a  population  much  exceeding  the 
proportion  of  its  territory.*  The  two  kingdoms,  henceforth 
known  as  those  of  Israel  and  Judah,  were  divided  by  a  geo- 
graphical boundary  passing  along  the  southern  border  of  Ephraim ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  increased  power  of  Judah  enabled 
it  to  embrace  a  great  portion  of  that  tribe.  The  whole  territory 
of  Simeon,  and  of  the  Danites  who  had  remained  when  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  migrated  to  the  north,  was  included  in  Judah,  which 
retained  the  dependencies  of  Fhilistia,  Moab,  and  Edom,  and  with 
the  latter  the  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
cut  off  from  the  far  more  important  commercie  of  Phoenicia. 
But  the  great  strength  of  Judah  lay  in  the  possession  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  Q-od's  covenant 
of  the  kingdom  was  made  with  the  house  of  David.  The  seces- 
sion of  the  northern  tribes  was  a  clear  reibellion,  which  the  policy 
of  Jeroboam  at  once  converted  into  a  religious  apostasy.  To 
guard  against  the  dangers  that  would  follow  from  the  annual 
resort  of  his  subjects  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts,  he  imitated 

*  At  the  oensus  of  Datid,  Judah  numbered  600,000  fighting  men,  and  the  other 
tnbcfl  800,000.    The  area  of  lanel  was  nearly  four  times  that  of  Judah. 
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the  device  of  Aaron  in  setting  up  the  golden  calf  as  a  symbol  of 
Jehovah's  presence ;  with  this  difference  that — 

"The  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  sin,  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan,** 

the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  his  dominions.  For 
this  new  worship  he  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
while  he  robbed  the  old  priests  and  Levites  of  their  possessions, 
and  so  drove  them  into  Judak  The  succeeding  kings  of  Israel 
all  maintained  the  worship  of  the  calves;  they  continually  added 
firesh  idolatries,  till  the  marriage  of  Ahab  with  Jezebel,  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre,  led  to  the  public  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Baal  and  the  suppression  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  This  twofold  curse  of  rebellion  and  apostasy  clung 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  history  of  which  is  marked  by  a 
succession  of  bloody  revolutions  and  shortlived  dynasties,  whcMae 
kings  vied  with  each  other  in  profanity  and  tyranny.  The  dynasty 
of  Jeroboam  ended  with  the  murder  of  his  son  I^adab  in  a 
military  revolution  (b.o^  953).  That  of  the  usurper  Baasha 
expired  in  like  manner  with  the  murder  of  his  son  Elah  by 
Zimri,  who  was  himself  killed  after  a  seven  days'  reign  (b.€. 
929).  Omri,  the  avenger  of  his  master,  and  the  father  of  Ahab 
(the  Nero  of  Hebrew  history),  established  a  dynasty  which  num- 
bered four  kings,  and  lasted  forty  years.  Its  extinction  forms  an 
epoch  of  synchronism  in  the  annals  of  the  two  kingdoms.  One 
result  of  the  fatal  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  fourth  king  of 
Judah,  with  Ahab,  was  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  to 
Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Baal  into  Judah ;  and  the  Airious  zeal  of  Jehu, 
the  son  of  Nimshi,  involved  Ahaziah,  the  king  of  Judah 
(Jehoram's  son),  in  the  same  fate  with  Jehoram,  the  son  of 
Ahab,  and  his  mother  Jezebel  (b.o.  884).  The  time  of  Ahab's 
dynasty  is  marked  by  the  missions  of  Elijah  and  Ehsha,  the 
greatest  of  that  series  of  prophets,  who  never  ceased  to  testify 
against  the  idolatries  of  Israel,  and  to  warn  king  and  people  of 
the  fate  that  Moses  had  predicted.  We  must,  however,  leave  the 
story  of  their  ministry  to  the  separate  province  of  Scripture  History. 
During  the  first  period  of  ninety  years,  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  greatly  weakened  by  continual  war  with  Judah,  and  its 
borders  were  contracted  by  the  growing  power  of  Sybia.  That 
kingdom,  which  we  have  seen  founded  at  Damascus  by  Bezon 
(before  b.o.  975),  was  ruled  by  three  more  kings  of  his  dynasty — 
Tabrimons  (about  b.o.  960),  Benhadad  L  (b.o.  941),  and  Benhar 
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dad  II.  (b.c.  910).  The  first  Benhadad  was  bribed  to  attack 
Israel  bj  Asa,  the  third  king  of  Judah,  when  the  latter  was  hard 
pressed  by  Baasha,  and  the  Syrian  king  took  several  cities  in  the 
north.  !Benhadad  11.  attempted  to  conquer  Israel,  but  was  utter- 
ly defeated  by  Ahab  in  two  campaigns  (b.o.  901,  900),  taken 
prisoner,  and  admitted  to  an  alliance  on  terms  dictated  by  the 
king  of  IsraeL  He  still,  however,  held  Bamoth  in  Gilead,  and 
it  was  in  the  attempt  to  recover  this  city  that  Ahab  and  Jeho- 
ahaphat  were  defeated,  and  the  former  lost  his  life.  To  his  reign 
belongs  the  beautiful  episode  of  the  cure  of  Naaman  by  Elisha. 
lienewing  the  war  with  Jehoram,  he  subjected  Samaria  to  that 
terrible  blockade  and  famine  which  was  miraculously  relieved 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Elisha  (b.o.  892).  He  was  at  length 
murdered  by  his  general  Hazael  (who  had  been  anointed,  with 
Jehu  and  Elisha,  as  one  of  the  destined  avengers  of  the  idolatries 
of  Israel),  just  before  the  deaths  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  (b.o. 
885).  Hazael  ravaged  the  country  east  of  Jordan  "with  the  ut- 
most cruelty,  while  Jehu  was  engaged  in  destroying  the  house  of 
Ahab ;  he  became  almost  complete  master  of  Israel  during  the 
reign  of  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Jehu,  and  then  invaded  Judah  and 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  the  king  Joash  only  induced  him 
to  spare  by  a  large  bribe  (b.c.  840). 

Meanwhile,  though  Jehu,  after  massacring  all  the  house  of 
Ahab  and  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  had  so  far  declined  from  his 
first  zeal  as  to  worship  the  golden  calves,  the  state  of  Israel  was 
greatly  improved.  His  son  Jehoahaz  (b.o.  856)  followed  in  the 
Bame  idolatry,  but  repented ;  and  his  son  Joash  (b.o.  839),  listen- 
ing to  the  reproofs  of  Elisha,  was  permitted  to  gain  three  great 
victories  over  the  Syrians,  and  to  recover  the  cities  they  had  taken 
on  the  west  of  Jordan.  The  next  king,  Jeroboam  H.,  the  son  of 
Joash  (b.o.  825),  recovered  all  the  territory  which  the  Syrians  had 
taken,  east  of  Jordan,  from  Hamath  to  ^e  Dead  Sea,  and  even 
took  Damascus.  These  victories  were  gained  over  Benhadad  HI., 
who  had  succeeded  Hazael  about  b.o.  839,  after  whom  we  have 
little  certain  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  had  now  recovered,  under  Jeroboam 
XL,  a  power  greater  than  it  had  ever  before  possessed.  But  the 
idolatry  of  the  calves  was  still  maintained,  and  the  warnings  of 
its  doom  came  nearer  and  louder  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and 
Hoeea.  The  dynasty  of  Jehu  ended  amidst  political  confusion, 
with  the  murder  of  his  son  Zechariah  by  Shallum,  who  was  him- 
self killed  six  months  later  by  Menahem  (b.o.  772). 
TOL.  I. — la 
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The  great  ABsyrian  empire  now  appears  in  the  sacred  annab. 
Its  history  will  be  traced  in  the  next  chapter.  The  king  PnI, 
having  OYcrnin  Syria,  invaded  Israel,  and  received  an  enormooB 
tribute  from  Henahem ;  but  the  conquest  was  not  yet  completed. 
Both  Syria  and  Israel  revived  for  a  short  time,  the  former  under 
Bezin,  and  the  latter  under  Fekah,  who  had  murdered  Pekahiah, 
the  son  of  Menahem  {±c.  759).  The  combined  attacks  of  these 
two  kings  on  Judah  (b.o.  742 — 741)  reduced  Ahaz  to  such  ex- 
tremities, that  he  applied  for  aid  to  the  Assyrian  king  Tiglath- 
pileser,  who  first  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  then 
carried  captive  into  Media  the  tribes  of  Israel  east  of  the  Jo^ 
dan,  and  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oalilee.  Pekah  was 
put  to  death  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Hoshea  (b.o.  739),  who 
became,  after  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  nineteenth  and  last  king 
of  Israel,  now  contracted  to  the  district  round  Samaria.  His 
efforts  at  reform,  in  concert  with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  proved 
too  late.  For  the  third  time,  the  Assyrians  invaded  Israel  under 
Shalmaneser,  and  Hoshea  submitted  to  become  a  tributary  (B.a 
728) ;  but  three  years  later  he  rebelled,  relying  on  the  aid  of  So, 
king  of  Egypt  (probably  Sabaco  IL).  But  his  ally  failed  him ;  he 
was  sent  for  by  Shalmaneser  and  imprisoned ;  Samaria  was  taken 
after  a  three  years'  -siege ;  the  remnant  of  tiie  Ten  Tribes  were 
carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  settled  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (B.a  721).  The  greater 
number  of  them  probably  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  became  con- 
founded with  the  surrounding  nations ;  but  it  is  dear  that  many 
obeyed  the  invitation  addressed  by  Cyms  to  all  his  Hebrew  sub- 
jects, and  returned  to  Palestine  with  the  restored  people  of  Ju- 
dah. The  land,  depopulated  by  their  removal,  was  repeopled  by 
settlers  whom  Esarkaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  transported 
from  Babylon  and  the  neighbouring  cities  (about  b.o.  678).  These 
strangers,  plagued  by  the  wild  beasts  that  had  multiplied  while 
the  country  lay  waste,  conceived  a  superstitious  fear  of  ^^  the  god 
of  the  land,"  and  applied  for  instruction  in  his  worship.  Esar- 
haddon  sent  them  a  priest  to  teach  them  ;  and  the  result  was  a 
strange  conftision  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  that  of  their 
own  idols.  These  people,  with  some  intermixture  of  Hebrews, 
partly  left  in  the  land  and  partly  joining  them  afterwards,  became 
the  ancestors  of  the  later  Samaritans. 

Nineteen  kings  had  reigned  over  Israel  for  a  period  of  254 
years,  an  average  of  almost  thirteen  years  and  a  half.    In  Judah 
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tbe  same  niiinber  of  kings  ooonpied  a  space  of  889  years,  or  186 
years  longer,  giving  an  average  of  more  than  twenty  years.*  The 
-value  of  the  compntation  may  be  better  seen  by  a  comparison 
with  onr  own  oonntry,  over  which  thirty-five  kings  have  reigned 
-bc/ok  Hie  Ck)nqiLest  to  the  accession  of  Victoria,  an  average  of  jnst 
twenty-two  years.  These  nnmbers  at  once  show  the  superior  sta- 
bility of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  remained  all  this  time  in 
the  house  of  David,  and  was  transmitted  in  the  direct  line  from 
ikliier  to  son  with  only  two  exceptions  in  the  concluding  years  of 
oonfasion.t  Ten  of  the  nineteen  kings  died  violent  deaths  or  were 
deposed.  Many  of  them  were  idolaters  and  cormpt  in  other  re- 
spects ;  but  their  evil  influence  was  for  a  long  time  counteracted 
by  great  reformers,  who  held  fast  to  the  first  duty  of  a  Hebrew 
monarch,  allegiance  to  Jehovah  as  the  supreme  king;  such  as 
Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  with  whom  must  be 
numbered  the  high  priest  Jehoiada.  The  faith  of  these  reformers 
rested  on  God^s  covenant ;  their  zeal  was  animated  by  the  pos- 
sesnon  of  the  sanctaary  of  Jehovah ;  but  the  steady  growth  of 
corruption  among  the  people  proved  too  strong  for  all  their 
effforts ;  nor  had  the  best  of  them  faith  enough  in  ^^  their  Living 
Strength  "  to  avoid  the  entanglement  of  foreign  alliances. 

The  first  king,  Rehoboam  (b.o.  975),  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
rednoe  the  Ten  Tribes  by  force  of  arms,  was  himself  subjected  by 
Shiahak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  invaded  Judah  and  plundered  the 
temple  and  palaces  of  the  riches  gathered  by  Solomon  (b.o.  972). 
This  was  not  a  mere  incursion,  but  a  real  though  temporary  con- 
qaee^X  It  is  ascribed  by  the  sacred  historian  to  the  idolatry  into 
which  king  and  people  had  fallen,  and  of  which  they  repented  at 
the  rebuke  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah.  The  distinct  recognition  of 
this  alternation  of  Divine  chastisements  for  sin,  and  Divine  favours 
restored  through  the  repentance  of  the  people  at  the  preaching  of 
the  prophets,  is  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  the  Jewish 
history  can  be  properly  understood.  Nor  was  their  position  in 
this  respect  entirely  unique.  All  nations  are  subject  to  the  like 
dfficipline  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence ;  and,  though  not 

•  In  this  oomputation,  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah  is  included  ni  the  reign  of  Joash, 
just  as  we  include  the  Commonwealth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  want  of  perfect 
agreement  between  the  separate  jears  and  the  total  is  explained  on  the  supposition  of 
aooB  haling  been  asaod'aied  with  their  fathers  in  the  kingdom. 

t  The  fc^owing  list  of  the  last  five  kings  shows  these  exceptions.  (16)  Joeiah ;  (16) 
Jehoihax,  son  of  Josiah ;  {11)  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah ;  (18)  Jeboiaohin,  son  of  Jdioi- 
■kim;  (19)  Zedekiah,  son  of  Jomah. 

X  See  diapter  Til.  p.  126. 
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explained  in  each  case  by  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  the  great  prin- 
dples  of  God's  moral  goyemment  are  revealed  with  equal  clear- 
ness. It  is  not  that  the  hand  of  God  is  absent  from  the  aflhirs 
of  the  world,  but  that  its  working  is  far  too  much  left  out  of  the 
account  hj  worldly  statesmen  and  historians.  In  this,,  too,  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  short  and  wicked  reign  of  Abijah  (b.c.  958)  is  only  re- 
markable for  a  great  victory  gained  over  Jeroboam.  His  son,  Asa 
(b.c.  955),  after  a  vigorous  reformation  of  the  kingdom,  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  Egypt  and  gained  a  great  victory  over  "  Zerah  the 
Onshite."  *  Being  hard  pressed  by  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  Benhadad  I.,  whose  invasion  of  the  north 
not  only  relieved  Judah,  but  enabled  Asa  to  add  permanently  to 
the  kingdom  several  cities  of  Ephraim.t  Reproved  by  the  prophet 
Hananiah  for  the  Syrian  alliance,  he  set  the  first  example  of  the 
attempt  to  silence  the  prophets  by  persecution,  and  died  under  the 
displeasure  of  Jehovah.  His  son  Jehoshaphat  (b.o.  914)  is  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  which  now  reached  its  acme 
of  political  and  moral  greatness.  He  reformed  the  whole  civil  and 
religious  order  of  the  realm,  kept  the  subject  states  to  their  allegi- 
ance, and  attempted,  though  without  success,  to  revive  the  mari- 
time enterprises  of  Solomon  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean. 
But  all  was  perilled  by  his  alliance  with  Ahab,  which  involved 
him  in  the  defeat  at  Bamoth-Gilead,  and  brought  on  the  far  great- 
er evils  that  resulted  from  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  to  Atha- 
liah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Jehoram  (b.o.  892)  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  idolatries  in  the  final  revolt  of  Edom,  which  hence- 
forth had  its  own  king,  and  at  last  imposed  one  upon  the  Jews ;  i 
and  after  other  disasters,  he  perished  by  a  loathsome  disease.  His 
son  Ahaziah  (b.c.  886 — 884)  was  slain  by  Jehu,  with  Jehoram  and 
Jezebel ;  and  of  his  numerous  sons,  the  infant  Joaeh  alone  escaped 
the  massacre  by  Athaliah.  The  usurpation  of  that  true  daughter 
of  Jezebel  and  her  overthrow  by  the  high  priest  Jehoiada  has  sup- 
plied a  noble  theme  to  the  tragic  poet.§  The  early  years  of  Joash 
(b.o.  878)  were  made  illustrious  by  the  reforms  of  Jehoiada,  who 
restored  the  temple  worship ;  but  his  death  left  the  king  under  the 

*  It  18  uncertain  what  king  is  represented  by  this  nsme,  see  chapter  Tii.  p.  12A. 
t  See  p.  177. 

X  Herod  the  Great  wis  an  Idomnan  by  origin.    The  whole  relations  between  Israel 
and  Edom  form  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaac ;  Genesis  xxrii.  40. 
8  Bacine*s^(Aa/fe. 
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influence  of  the  princes  of  Judah  (the  patriarchal  rnlers) ;  and  that 
persecution  commenced,  in  which  the  prophet  "  Zachariah,  the 
son  of  Barachiah,  was  slain  between  the  altar  and  the  temple." 
From  this  time  forward  we  find  the  princes  of  Judah  opposing  the 
reforming  kings  and  the  prophets,  hj  whom  they  are  unsparingly 
denounced.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Joash,  Judah  began 
to  Buffer  from  the  invasions  of  the  Syrians.  This  king,  slain  in  his 
bed  by  two  of  his  servants,  was  succeeded  by  Amaziah  (b.o.  889), 
whose  victories  over  the  Edomites  ended  in  his  serving  their  gods, 
and  whose  rash  war  with  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  led  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  and  his  own  death.  These  disasters  were  repaired 
daring  the  long  reign  of  his  successor,  Uzziah,  or  Azariah  (b.o. 
810),  who  reorganised  the  army,  renewed  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  armed  the  walls  widi  military  engines.  He  conquered 
the  Philistines  and  the  border  Arab  tribes,  received  tribute  from 
Axnmon,  and  retook  from  Edom  the  port  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea. 
Amidst  the  records  of  wars,  factions,  and  idolatries,  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  of  the  care  bestowed  by  this  king  on  agricxdture  and  the 
i^earing  of  cattle.  He  was  also  a  zealous  reformer  of  religion ;  but, 
elated  with  prosperity,  he  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  Holy 
Place,  to  bum  incense,  when  he  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  that 
firightful  disease,  which  cut  off  its  victim  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
drove  him  into  seclusion  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  son  Jotham,  first  as  regent  and  then  as  king  (b.o.  768), 
carried  on  his  father's  reforms  at  home  and  victories  abroad ;  but 
the  next  king,  Ahaz  (b.o.  742),  plunged  into  a  course  of  idolatry 
-woTBe  than  that  of  Ahab.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
that  the  confederacy  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Eezin,  king  of 
Syria,  against  Judaii,  gave  occasion  to  Isaiah's  great  prophecy  of 
the  kingdom  of  Immanuel.^  In  two  campaigns  the  allies  took 
the  port  of  Elath,  defeated  Ahaz  with  immense  slaughter,  and 
carried  off  a  multitude  of  captives  to  Damascus  and  Samaria. 
Then  ensued  a  scene  which  proved  that  the  ancient  bond  of 
brotherhood  among  the  tribes  was  not  yet  completely  dissolved. 
At  the  bidding  of  a  prophet,  the  princes  of  Ephraim  compelled 
the  soldiers  to  release  their  Jewish  prisoners,  and  supplied  their 
necessities  out  of  the  spoils.  From  this  conduct  we  are  prepared 
to  understand  the  response  which  the  northern  tribes  afterwards 
made  to  the  overtures  of  Hezekiah.  Still,  the  confederates  seem 
not  to  have  abandoned  their  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Judah, 
inrhich  was  at  the  same  time  invaded  on  the  south  and  west  by 

•Isaiah  TiL 
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the  EdomiteB  and  the  PhilistineB.  In  this  Btrait,  Ahaz  gathered 
all  the  remaining  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the  palaces  of 
Jerusalem,  as  an  offering  to  purchase  the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  thus  brought  about,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  captixitj  of  a 
laige  part  of  Israel.  The  name  of  this  king  has  a  place  in  the 
history  of  science  in  connexion  with  the  ^^  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,"  an 
invention  probably  borrowed  from  the  ChaidsBans.  In  his  reign, 
too,  falls  the  epoch  commonly  assigned  to  the  foundation  of 
Some  (b.o.  763). 

Hexekiah,  the  son  of  Ahaz  (B.a  724),  pursued  a  course  the 
direct  opposite  to  his  father's,  canying  his  zeal  against  idolatry 
so  far  as  to  break  to  pieces  the  brass  serpent  of  Moses,  which  had 
long  been  an  object  of  worship.  The  temple  was  purified,  the 
courses  of  the  priests  restored,  and  the  Passover  celebrated  for 
the  first  time  since  many  ages'.  The  king  was  supported  and  ani* 
mated  by  the  glowing  words  of  Isaiah,  the  brightest  of  that  gal- 
axy of  prophets  who  flourished  during  the  last  two  centuries  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy,  both  in  Israel  and  in  Judah.*  The  prophet's 
influence  was  directed  to  foreign  policy  as  well  as  internal  re- 
form ;  his  only  course,  in  both  cases,  being  the  simple  one  of  reli- 
gious patriotism.  Judah  was  now  divided  between  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  factions,  and  the  king  himself  yielded  to  a  temptation 
to  court  the  rising  power  of  Babylon ;  but  the  prophet  distrib- 
utes the  ^^  burthens  "  of  future  woe  impartially  among  all  the 
states  that  had  been  or  were  to  be  the  enemies  of  IsraeL  Kor 
does  he  spare  the  princes  of  Judah,  who  seem  generally  to  have 
leant  to  Egypt,  and  whose  anti-religious  policy  was  matched  bj 
their  oppression  of  their  poorer  brethren.  His  writings  lay  bare 
the  utter  corruption  and  selfishness  which  had  set  at  nought  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  which  were  too  far  gone  for 
all  the  reforms  of  a  Hezekiah  or  a  Josiah.  Supported  by  such  a 
teacher,  Hezekiah  sought  to  recover  the  independence  of  Judah, 
as  the  land  of  Jehovah.  He  made  successftil  war  against  the  Phil- 
istines ;  but  the  great  external  events  of  his  reign  sprang  from  hia 
relations  with  Assyria  and  Egypt  He  began  by  refusing  to  pay 
to  Shalmaneser  the  tribute  which  Tiglath-pileser  had  received 
firom  Ahaz.  The  events  that  followed  are  obscure,  from  a  difii- 
culty  in  reconciling  the  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  chronol- 
ogies.t    Sennacherib  prepared  to  punish  the  revolt,  while  the 

*  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  work  to  giye  an  aoooont  of  the  prophets 
and  tiieir  writings. 

t  See  Smith's  Dictumar^  c/ths  BibU,  YoL  i.,  p.  826. 
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prmoes  of  Jndah,  against  the  wamingB  of  Isaiah,  sought  aid  from 
Egypt.  The  diganion  implied  in  this  policy  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  Hezekiah's  purchasing  the  forbearance  of  Sennacherib 
with  all  the  sacred  treasures,  after  he  had  made  preparations  for 
resiBtaiice ;  and  the  Assyrian  would  be  the  more  compliant  as  he 
was  now  engaged  in  a  great  war  with  Egypt  But,  when  he  had 
taken  Ashdod,  the  key  of  the  military  route  to  Egypt,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  Judah,  and  it  was  from  before  Lachish  that  he 
sent  the  blasphemous  summons  by  Babshakeh,  to  which  Isaiah 
replied  by  the  pix>phecy  of  his  destruction.  At  this  crisis  he  was 
called  away  by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah,  the  great  king  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  in  his  camp  near 
Pehisimn  that  his  army  was  swept  down  by  the  very  miracle  that 
Isaiah  had  predicted.  The  subsequent  fate  of  Sennacherib  belongs 
to  the  history  of  Assyria.*  It  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  it 
was  before  or  after  this  event  that  Hezekiah  received  the  embassy 
from  Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  to  congratulate  him  on 
bis  miraculous  recovery  from  sickness ;  when  the  pride  with  which 
he  displayed  his  treasures  provoked  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity.  The  peaceful  remainder  of  Hezekiah's  reign 
was  occupied  in  works  of  improvement  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
other  chief  cities  of  Judah. 

The  gross  apostasy  and  bloody  persecution  of  his  son  Manas- 
seh  (b.o.  697)  were  punished  by  his  imprisonment  at  Babylon  by 
Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib ;  and  Manasseh's  repentance 
was  as  ngnal  as  his  guilt.  His  son  Amon  (b.o.  642),  an  idolater, 
was  slain  by  his  servants  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years. 

The  last  independent  king  of  Judah,  Josiah  (b.o.  689),  was  the 
worthiest  successor  of  his  father  David.  Every  reader  of  the 
Scriptures  is  familiar  with  his  youthful  piety,  his  hearty  devotion 
to  the  work  of  religious  reformation,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
folfilled  the  old  prophecy  against  the  idolatrous  altar  of  Jerobo* 
am,  his  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  solemn  fast  and 
Passover  which  followed.  These  were  but  the  last  expiring  glo- 
ries of  the  kingdom,  showing  what  it  might  have  been  if  all  its 
kings  had  been  such  as  Josiali.  One  point  in  the  position  of 
Josiah  deserves  special  notice.  He  was,  in  some  sense,  a  king 
of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah.    The  first  deportation  of  the  northern 

*  Com|Mre  chi^.  m.  p.  128 ;  and  chap.  iz.  The  Aa^jrian  chronology  foibida  our 
plaoDg  thia  eyent  earlier  than  b.o.  700.  To  remoye  the  apparent  inoonaiatenoy  with  the 
date  of  Tirhakah,  it  haa  been  suggested  that  he  was  still  only  '<Eing  of  JEihiapia^ 
(Isaiah  xxxrlL  9),  in  alliance  with  the  petty  kings  of  Lower  l&gypt. 
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tribes  had  not  been  so  complete  as  the  final  captivity  of  the  peo- 
ple around  Samaria ;  and  the  remnant  had  come  to  look  to  the 
king  of  Judah  for  encooragement  and  protection.  We  find 
them  responding  to  the  invitation  which  Hezekiah  sent  through 
all  the  tribes,  with  the  consent  of  Hoshea,  to  keep  the  Passover 
at  Jemsalem.  After  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  when  Bamaria  was  occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  settlers, 
terrified,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  desolation  of  the  country,  the 
northern  tribes  naturally  drew  closer  to  Josiah,  and  may  have 
hoped  to  see  him  revive  the  united  monarchy.  These  circum- 
stances help  us  to  understand  the  veiy  different  relations  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Galilseans  and  Samaritans  aft^  the  return  finom  the 
captivity. 

Meanwhile,  great  revolutions  were  taking  place  in  the  kiug- 
doms  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  After  a  temporary  reooveiy,  under 
Esarhaddon,  the  great  Assyrian  empire  was  fast  falling  before  the 
revolt  of  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians ;  whUe  in  Egypt  the 
new  dynasty,  founded  by  Psanmietichus,  aimed  at  revi^nng  the 
empire  of  the  old  Pharaohs.  The  expedition  of  Pharaoh  Necho 
to  the  Euphrates  has  already  been  related.*  The  motive  usually 
assigned  for  Josiah's  opposition  to  Kecho's  march  is  fidelity  to 
his  relation  as  a  tributary  of  Assyria;  but  we  would  ri^er 
ascribe  it  to  the  ardent  patriotism  which  could  not  endure  any 
invader  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  a  desire  to  protect  the  northern 
tribes.  But  it  was  too  late :  the  doom  of  the  monarchy  was 
sealed.  The  march  of  Necho  lay  through  the  great  plain  of  E&- 
draelon ;  and  Joeiah,  heedless  of  his  warnings  to  let  him  paaa 
through  peaceably,  led  forth  all  his  force  to  meet  him,  ventured 
his  person  in  the  battle  under  a  disguise,  and  was  slain  by  the 
Egyptian  archers  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah led  the  lamentations  of  the  people  over  a  fall  which  in- 
volved that  of  the  kingdom  (b.o.  608).  The  people  proclaimed 
Shallum,  one  of  Josiah's  sons  (not  the  eldest),  as  king,  under  the 
name  of  Jehoahaz ;  but  the  Egyptian  conqueror,  on  his  return 
from  Carchemish,  deposed  him,  and  set  up  his  brother  Jehoia- 
kim  as  a  tributary  vassal  (b.  o.  608). 

While  the  new  king  began  to  play  the  tyrant  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Egypt,  the  voice  of  Jeremiah  was  lifted  up  to  predict  the 
desolation  of  Judah  and  the  Seventy  Years'  Captivity  at  Baby- 
Ion ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  word  was  rapidly  accomplished. 
Nineveh  was  taken,  and  the  Assyrian  monarchy  overthrown,  by 

•  Chapter  tU.  p.  188. 
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the  united  forces  of  the  Medes  and  BabjlonianB.*  The  empire 
of  Babylon  was  founded  by  Nabopolasear ;  and  his  son  Kebuchad- 
neszar  tomed  back  the  tide  of  Egyi)tian  invasion  by  a  great  vic- 
tory over  Necho  at  Carchemish.  Then,  having  succeeded  his 
fiither  on  the  throne,  he  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  Palestine, 
and  advanced  upon  Jemsalem.  The  city  was  taken  and  the  tem- 
ple plundered ;  the  king  was  taken  away  as  a  prisoner,  but  re- 
stored to  his  throne  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  large  tribute. 
The  choicest  youths  of  the  princely  houses  of  Judah  were  carried 
off  to  Babylon  as  hostages,  among  whom  were  Daniel  and  his 
three  companions  (b.o.  605).  From  this  epoch  of  the  FmsT  Oap^ 
TivTTT  OF  Judah  we  must  reckon  the  Seventy  Years  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  b.o.  686. 

Judah  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  dependency  of  Babylon, 
and  Jehoiakim  was  the  creature  of  !Nebuchadnezzar.  But  the 
king  and  the  princes  of  Judah  still  dreamed  of  independence  by 
the  help  of  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  wammgs  of  Jeremiah.  His 
revolt  (in  b.o.  603)  subjected  Judsea  to  the  ravages  of  predatory 
bands  from  the  surrounding  nations,  who  carried  off  thousands  of 
captives.  A  Chaldsean  army  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  Jehoia- 
kim was  killed  in  a  sally  (b.g.  697).  His  son  Jehoiachin  f  had  only 
reigned  for  three  months  in  the  beleaguered  city,  when  Kebuchad- 
neezar  came  to  conduct  the  siege  in  person.  Jerusalem  soon  sur- 
rendered ;  Jehoiachin  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  with  10,000 
captives,  among  whom  were  Ezekiel  and  Mordecai,  and  few  but 
the  poorer  sort  of  people  were  left  behind.  Over  this  renmant 
Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  as  king,  Zedekiah,  the  youngest  son  of 
Josiah  (b.c.  597).  But  not  even  in  this  abject  state  could  the 
Jews  submit  to  the  fate  which  their  long  course  of  apostasy  had 
brou^t  upon  them.  Jeremiah,  who  still  remained  at  Jemsalem, 
became  engaged  in  a  constant  conflict  with  the  false  prophets, 
who  predicted  a  speedy  return  from  the  captivity,  and  his  warn- 
ings were  echoed  back  by  Ezekiel  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Chebar.  The  latter  prophet  gives  a  description  of  the  idolatry 
and  -prc&igacy  of  the  princes  and  priests  of  Judah,  who  remained 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  confirmed  by  their  savage  persecution  of 
the  form^.  At  length  the  first  successes  of  Pharaoh-Hophra 
(AprieB)  encouraged  Zedekiah  to  renew  the  Egyptian  alliance  and 
revolt  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  King  of  Babylon  now  re- 
solved to  crush  these  repeated  rebellions  in  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 

*  Tbe  faifllory  of  these  kingdoms  is  pursued  in  chapters  ix.  and  z. 
t  Also  called  Jeconiah  and  Ck)niah. 
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lem.  On  his  forming  the  bI^o  of  the  citj,  Jaremiah  advised  an 
immediate  surrender ;  but  the  king  and  princes  trusted  to  relief 
from  Egypt.  Pharaoh-Hophra  did  indeed  advance ;  and  when 
Kebnchadnezsar  drew  off  his  forces  to  meet  him,  the  city  exulted 
as  if  the  war  were  ended.  Bnt  the  Egyptian  king  dared  not  meet 
the  Ghaldsean  army ;  the  siege  was  again  formed ;  and  soon  Je* 
rusalem  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  city,  with  its  temple,  were 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Nebuzaradan,  the  general  of  Kebuchad- 
nezzar.*  Zedekiah,  siezed  in  the  attempt  to  escape  before  the 
iinal  capture,  was  brought  before  NebudiadneEzar  at  Biblah  in 
Hamath.  His  eyes  were  put  out,  afler  he  had  seen  his  sons  killed, 
and  he  died  in  close  captivity  at  Babylon.  His  nephew  Jehoiap 
chin  was  more  fortunate.  After  a  captivity  ofthirty-seven  yean  he 
was  released  from  prison  by  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (b.o.  661),  and  treated  with  royal  honours  till  his  death. 

The  whole  Jewish  nation  were  now  cairied  away  as  captiyea 
to  Babylon,  except  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  very  poorest  peo- 
ple, who  were  left  to  cultivate  the  land.  Gedaliah  was  appointed 
as  their  governor ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  remained  widi  him ; 
the  seat  of  government  being  the  fortress  of  Mizpeh.  But  evesk 
this  wretched  fragment  of  the  once  favoured  nation  fell  a  prey  to 
faction.  Shemaiah,  a  member  of  the  royal  house,  killed  Gedaliah 
treacherously  at  a  feast,  and  tried  to  carry  off  the  remnant  of  the 
people  into  slavery  to  the  Ammonites.  His  scheme  was  frustrated 
by  Johanan,  an  officer  of  Gedaliah,  who  fled  to  Egypt  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  people,  including  Jeremiah  and  Barudi. 
The  few  who  remained,  numbering  only  746,  were  carried  away 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuzaradan  four  years  later ;  and  tlie  land  was 
left  to  entire  desolation,  except  for  a  few  scattered  settlers  from 
the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert. 

This  very  desolation,  however,  formed  in  one  respect  a  frivour- 
able  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  former  land  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  Judcsa  was  not  re-peopled  by  heathen  settlers,  who 
might  have  disputed  its  possession  with  the  people  on  their  own 
return,  or  have  corrupted  both  their  race  and  their  religion  by 
their  intermixture.  The  land  of  Judah,  marked  out  to  the  eye 
of  man  as  the  special  object  of  Divine  judgment,  was  in  truth 
preserved  by  the  care  of  God,  with  all  the  monuments  of  foimer 
idolatries  swept  from  its  surface,  to  be  again  the  country  of  His 

*  RespectiDg  the  slightly  different  dates  of  this  event,  see  the  note  on  Scripture  Chro- 
nology, p.  10.  UMher  Msigns  it  to  B.O.  688 ;  but  the  true  date  is  nofw  pretty  well  fixed 
•t  B.C.  686.  From  the  dstes  of  months  and  days  given  in  the  Bedpteart  narrative,  and 
■till  observed  as  fasts  by  the  Jews,  we  know  that  it  took  place  aboot  July  or  August 
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people,  when  thej  were  purified  bj  the  discipline  of  captivity 
from  t^eir  proneneea  to  thoBe  idolatries.  ^^  The  land  kept  her 
sabbaths,"  in  compensation  for  the  sabbatic  years  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived  by  the  copidity  of  its  owners ;  and  it  was  restored 
to  them,  renovated  by  its  rest,  as  they  were  renovated  by  the 
ordeal  of  their  captivity. 

For  all  we  know  of  the  histoiy  of  the  captives  proves  that  the 

interval  was  such  aa  ordeaL    Like  the  forty  years'  wandering  in 

the  wilderness,  it  e&ctnally  separated  the  old  generation,  who 

had  shared  in  the  eorraptions  of  the  dying  monarchy,  from  the 

new^  one  which  began  a  fresh  life  with  their  return.    The  restomd 

nation  had  many  faxdts,  so  many  and  great  as  again  to  involve 

their  rejection;  but  they  never  relapsed  into  idolatry.    Of  their 

condition  during  the  Captivity  we  have  little  information;  but 

the  elevation  of  Daniel  and  his  comrades  at  the  court  of  Babylon, 

and  the  impression  made  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  decisive 

pTOO&  of  Jehovah's  power,  must  have  secured  for  the  Jews  a 

high  degree  of  consideration.    Jeremiah's  command  for  them  to 

build  houses  and  buy  lands  implies  their  possession,  not  only  of 

personal  liberty,  but  also  of  civil  rights.    Their  later  history 

proves  that  they  preserved  the  records  of  their  genealogies;  and 

there  are  clear  indications  of  some  kind  of  internal  government 

under  their  patriarchal  princes.    Some  mention  is  made  of  a  sort 

of  head,  called  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  but  the  existence 

of  such  an  officer  is  by  ;iio  means  certain.    At  all  events,  an 

organization  was  maintained,  which  made  it  not  difficult  to  gather 

together  such  of  them  as  were  willing  to  obey  the  edict  of 

Cyrus  for  their  return  to  their  own  country  (b.c.  636).    The  fact, 

that  their  obedience  to  that  edict  was  voluntary,  was  of  itself  a 

means  of  separation  between  the  pious  Jews,  who  had  preserved 

their  fiuth  in  the  promises  of  their  restoration,  from  those  who  had 

lapsed  into  the  idolatries  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  were 

settled ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  nearly  all  the  remnant  of  the 

Ten  Tribes  who  had  not  thus  apostatized,  joined  with  the  people  of 

Jndah  in  their  return  to  Palestine.    As  to  the  rest,  their  &te,  as 

well  as  the  ultimate  destiny  of  their  brethren,  scattered  abroad 

after  the  last  destructi:on  of  Jerusalem,  does  not  belong  to  the 

historian  to  discuss. 

We  have  now  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  those  great 
monarehies  which  succeeded  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  from  before  the  migration  of  Abraham  to  the  full 

ablifilunent  of  the  Persian  Empire. 


CHAPTER  EL 

THE  OHALD^fiAK,  ASSYRIAN,  AND  BABYLONIAN  EICPIBES. 


**  The  EMtem  finont  wm  glorious  to  be  behold. 
With  dimmond  flamiiiff  and  barbario  gold ; 
There  Ninos  shone,  woo  spread  the  Assymii  fame^ 
And  the  great  founder  of  toe  Persian  name. 
The  sage  Chaldsans  robed  in  white  appeared 
And  Brachmans  deep  in  desert  woods  rerered." 

OK  m  KUPBB^nS  AKD  TIOEIS— DlSCUmOir  OF  MnOPOTAXIA— VBI  GBIAT  PLAIX  OV 
CEALDJU.— ITS  BOUHDAUn  AXD  BZTBICT— m  PHYSICAL  CHiJLLCnS— nrUKDATIOMB  AXD 
CAJTALS— CUMATB^HATURAL  PBODUCES— AXIHAUi— mCXKAIS— BUCK-MAKDrO — ^BDUCAI. 
HISrORT  OF  CHALDJIA— BABBI/— NDIBOD— TKB  CBALD.SAN  BACB— IBXIB  CUSHRB  OBIOnr 
AKD  LAKOUAGB— MBAnNGS  OF  THB  CHALDJBAX  XAXB— FOB  A  TBIBB,  A  NATION,  AXD  A  CASTS 
— TBACBB  OF  A  STILI.  BABUBR  TUBAXIAH  POPULATION— THB  DTNASTIBB  OF  BBBOSUS— -ASTBO- 
MOHIGAL  BBOOBM  OONTBMPOBABT  WI1H  THB  BBGINBING  OF  THB  MONABOHT— ITS  BPOCH— 
DTNASTT  OF  NIBROD— TWO  DIYISIONS  OF  CHALDJU.,  BACH  WITH  ITS  TBTBAPOLIB — CmBB 
8ACBBD  TO  THB  KBATBNLT  BODIBS— THB  CHALDJBAN  TBMPLB-T0WBB8— THBIB  DBSIGN,  FOBH, 
HATBEIALS,  AND  BOIMB— CUNBIFOBM  lllSCBUfTIOKB— BTAGBS  IN  THB  INTBKTION  OF  WBITING 
— INTBBPBBTATION  OF  THB  IHBCBIPTIOKB— HmOBT  OF  THB  BABI.IBB  CHALDJBAN  DTNASTT— 
NIHROD,  THB  FOUNDBB— UBUXB,  THB  BCILDBB,  THB  FIB8T  KING  NAMBD  ON  THB  IN8CBIPTI0NB 
— ^LATBB  CHALDJBAN  DTNASTT-^HBDOBLAOHBB,  THB  OONQUBBOB— «BHITIC  MIGBATiOHia, 
ABRAKAH  AND  THB  PH<BNIGIANB— THB  '*  FOUR  NATIONS"  OF  CKALDJBA— CHBCC  TO  CHAL- 
D.HAN  OONQUBBTB— OTBRTHROW  OF  THB  HONABOHT  BT  THB  ARABS— GROWTH  OF  BBHITIC 
INFLUBNCB— THB  CHALDJBAN  CASTS  AND  LBABNING  8URTITB— CHALDJBAN  ART  AND  8CIBNCS 
— ABCHiTBCWJRB,  TSMPLBS,  HO0BB8,  AKD  TOMBS— POTTBRT—IHFLBMBXn—XBTAL-WOBK— 
TBZnLS  FABBIGB— ARim snO  JLND  A8TBONOBT— WBIGRTB  JLND  HBASmOES— THB  A88TBIAN 
BMPIRB — QRBBK  TRADITIONS— ^THB  UPPRR  DTNikSTT— ¥|QLATH-PILB8BR  I.— SARDANAPALOS— 
8RALMANBSBB  I.— ^HB  BLACK  0BBLI8K— POL— SBMIRAX18— THB  LOWBR  DTNASTT— TIGLAIH- 
PILBSBB  IL— SBALXANBBBR  U.— «AR0ON— OONQUBBT  OF  XBDIA— BBNNACHBRIB— BBABHAD- 
DON— BABTLON  SUBJBCT  TO  A8STRIA— TBS  SARDANAPALUS  OF  THB  ORBBXS— FALL  OF 
NINBTBH— LATBR  BABYLONIAN  BMPIRB— NABONASBAR  JLND  SRMIRAMI8— MSBODACH-BALADAN 
— BSABHADDON— NABOPOLA8SAR— WARS  WITH  LTDIA  AND  BGTPIT— NSBDCHADNBSSAB— BTZL* 
MBRODACH  JLND  BU  SUOQBSSOBS— NABONJLDIOB— LSAGUS  AGAINST  PSBSLA— «BIflHABSAB— 
FJLLL  OF  BABYLON— ITS  LATBR  HISTORY. 

Almost  at  every  step  in  the  preceding  narrative,  we  have  had 
to  refer  to  the  great  empires  established  from  the  earliest  times 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Of  the  six  great 
eastern  monarchies — ^for  that  of  David  and  Solomon  mnst  not 
be  excluded  from  the  reckoning — ^fonr  mled  snccessively  in  this 
valley, — ^the  GhaldsBan,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Medo-Persian. 
In  the  absence  of  a  trustworthy  chronology,  it  cannot  be  posi" 
tively  decided  whether  the  Euphrates  or  the  Nile  was  the  earlier 
seat  of  civilization  and  royal  power.  We  have  given  the  pre- 
cedence to  Egypt,  as  having  the  earliest  historic  records.  Tho 
order  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  proximity  to  the  primitive 
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abode  of  our  race,  concnr  in  claimmg  an  antiquity  little,  if  any, 
lower  for  the  meet  ancient  Babylonian,  otherwise  called  the  Chal- 
diean  monarchy. 

Two  mountain  ranges,  diverging  from  the  Armenian  highlands, 
drat  in  the  region  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak.  One  chain, 
or  rather  system  of  parallel  chains,  nms  south  and  south-east 
past  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  forming  the  mountains  of  KtM^ 
difftan  and  LvrUiany  while  the  ridges  of  Amanus  and  Lebanon 
extend  like  another  wall  on  the  west.  A  less  marked  boundary 
is  formed  on  the  south  by  the  table-land  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
The  region  enclosed  within  these  limits  lies  just  in  the  centre 
of  that  great  desert  zone  which  we  haye  described  as  extending 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa  almost  te  the  north-eastern  shores 
of  Asia,  and  at  the  very  point  where  that  zone  passes  from  a 
general  elevation  little  above  that  of  the  ocean,  into  a  high  table- 
land. The  highlands  on  the  north  and  east,  watered  by  many 
streams,  afford  abundant  pastures,  but  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia 
are  prolonged  upwards  from  the  south,  over  the  great  Syrian 
Desert,  which  would  extend  te  the  very  foot  of  the  highlands, 
but  for  the  fertilizing  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

These  two  great  rivers  take  their  rise  in  Armenia,  on  opposite 
Bides  of  Mount  Niphates,  and  unite  near  the  head  of  the  Persian 
6ul^  which  receives  their  waters,  after  the  Euphrates  has  flowed 
about  1,780  nules,  and  the  Tigris,  1,146.  But  their  earlier  courses 
are  quite  divergent.  The  Tigris,  having  its  sources  on  the  south 
of  Kiphates,  flows  at  flrst  towards  the  east,*  parallel  te  that  chain, 
in  the  valley  between  it  and  Mount  Masius,  whence  emerging  it 
pursues  its  course  te  the  south-east,  with  but  few  bendings,  along 
the  feet  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  The  Euphrates,  rising  on 
the  north  side  of  Niphates,  also  flows  parallel  te  its  chain,  but 
westward,  as  if  seeking  an  outlet  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  after 
a  drcoitous  sweep  through  the  mountains,  it  finally  enters,  at  the 
parallel  of  36""  N.  lat,  on  the  south-eastern  course  which  brings  it 
to  a  confluence  with  the  Tigris.  This  part  of  its  stream  lies  for  a 
bug  distance  through  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  for  800  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Elhabour  it  does  not  receive  a  single 
tributary.  Its  waters  dwindle,  passing  off  either  to  be  lost  in  ^e 
desert,  or  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  Tigris,  already  enriched  by 
numerous  great  tributaries  from  the  eastern  mountains.  Much  of 
this  borrowed  water  afterwards  flows  back  into  the  Euphrates  by 

*  U  is  nndoiibtedly  the  Hiddekel  of  Paradise,  **which  goeth  eastwards  towards 
Assjria.''    Generis  u.  14. 
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the  Shat^l-Hie,  and  at  Eomah  the  two  rivers  unite  in  the  8hat- 
el-Arab. 

These  two  great  rivers  have  always  given  a  name  to  the  conntry 
throngh  which  they  flow — ^the  Aram-Naharaim  (Highland  of  the 
two  rivers)  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Gh-eeks, 
and  the  Al-Jezireh  (the  Island)  of  the  modem  Arabs.  Snt  these 
names  require  a  more  exact  definition,  especially  in  their  relation 
to  those  of  Chaldsea,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria.  There  is  a  clearly- 
marked  physical  division  of  the  district  watered  by  the  rivers 
into  two  r^ons.  The  northern  part,  descending  firom  the  moun- 
tains, in  a  steppe  or  imdulating  plain,  of  the  secondary  geological 
formation,  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  diagonaUy  across  the  84th 
parallel  of  latitude,  nearly  through  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tekrit  on  the  Tigris.  The  subsidence  to  the  dead  level  of  the  ter- 
tiary alluvium  is  here  as  distinct  and  sudden  as  that  from  the 
slightly  elevated  chalk  district  of  Cambridgeshire  to  the  level  of 
the  fens.  And  this  is  the  historical  as  well  as  the  natural  division 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopotamia.  The  former  country  cor- 
responds very  nearly  to  Assyria  in  the  wider  sense ;  but  the  original 
land  of  Asshur  lay  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris,  while  the 
western  part,  encircled  by  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  was 
the  land  of  Padan-Aram,  that  is,  the  High  Plain.  The  whole 
forms  a  slightly  elevated  plain,  about  300  miles  in  breadth,  sub- 
divided by  the  limestone  range  of  the  Sinjar  hills,  above  86®  N. 
latitude,  between  which  and  Mount  Masius  it  is  well  watered ;  but 
below  this  range  it  is  nearly  desert,  except  in  winter.  In  ancient 
times,  however,  a  system  of  artificial  irrigation  enabled  it  to  sup- 
port its  numerous  inhabitants. 

This  country  was  the  seat  of  the  great  Assyrian  Empire.  But 
another  monarchy,  the  old  Babylonian,  or  Chaldaean,*  was  esta- 
blished much  earlier  in  the  southern  alluvial  plain.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  natural  division,  already  described, 
between  the  alluvial  and  upper  plains;  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  Arabian  Desert,  whose  tertiary  sands  and  gravel  reach 
generally  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  Euphrates,  but 
sometimes  cross  it,  and  by  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  which  divides  it  from  the  rich 
plain  and  foot-hills  of  Elim  or  Susiana.  On  this  side,  and  on 
the  north,  it  had  powerful  and  formidable  neighbours ;  on  the 
west  the  desert  was  only  peopled  by  a  few  scattered  tribes  of 
Bedouins,  who  might,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  prove  no  less 

*  The  reason  for  this  appellatioii  will  be  given  presently. 
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dangeiOTiB.  The  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  sheltered  by  land 
on  each  side,  opened  np  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Indian  Ocean, 
which  the  navigable  courses  of  the  great  rivers  carried  up  to 
the  yery  feet  of  the  northern  monntains.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sea  anciently  penetrated  much  deeper  than  its  present 
limits.  GhaldGea,  like  Egypt,  lying  in  the  rainless  part  of  the 
great  desert  zone,  is  '^the  gift  of  its  rivers,"  whose  allnvial 
deposits  are  said  to  advance  the  coast  line  one  mile  in  from 
thirty  to  seventy  years.  It  is  snbject  to  inundations,  though 
less  r^ular  and  important  than  that  of  the  Kile,  and  the  waters 
require  more  careful  distribution.  The  neglect  of  the  proper 
works  at  the  present  day  allows  the  flood  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  the  greater  of  the  two,  to  escape  for  the  most  part  westward 
into  the  desert,  where  it  only  forms  pestilential  swamps.  The 
Bands  of  the. desert  are  constantly  gaining  on  the  cultivitble  land 
between  the  rivers.  In  ancient  times  a  great  canal  was  cut 
fiom  Hit  to  the  Persian  Gulf  along  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
regnlating  the  inundation,  and  fitting  a  wide  tract  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  for  cultivation.  A  smaller  canal  (the  Falla- 
copas  of  Arrian)  branched  off  south  of  Sepharvaim,  to  supply  the 
gieat  artificial  lake  near  Borsippa,  from  which  the  gardens  of 
Babylon  were  irrigated.  The  whole  district  between  the  two 
rivers  was  intersected  by  canals,  the  chief  of  which  were  three 
that  drew  off  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  Tigris,  above 
Babylon.  The  inundation  of  the  Tigris  is  briefer  and  more  regular. 
At  present  the  plain  extends  about  400  miles  along  the  rivers, 
and  about  100  miles  in  width.  In  the  earliest  age  of  history  the 
Persian  Gulf  probably  reached  120  or  180  miles  further  inland ; 
and  a  correq>onding  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  size  of  the 
country,  the  ancient  area  of  which  is  calculated  at  about  23,000 
square  nules — about  equal  to  ancient  Greece  with  its  islands, 
to  Denmark,  or  to  the  similarly  formed  country  of  Holland. 
This  vast  level  plain  was  destitute  of  all  striking  natural  fea- 
tores,  except  that  unbroken  horizon  which  is  the  one  charm  of  flat 
conntriea.  Such  a  surfSsu^  is  well  fitted  for  the  display  of  those 
gigantic  piles  of  architecture  by  which  the  race  of  Ham  delighted 
to  supply  the  lack  of  nature's  works,  and  which  still  diversify  the 
plain  with  the  mounds  that  hide  their  ruins.  The  only  other 
interruptions  to  the  view  are  a  few  sand-hills,  and  the  embank- 
ments along  the  rivers  and  canals ;  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  merely  varied  by  the  different  colours  of  the  cultivated  fields  near 
the  rivers  and  canals,  and  of  the  arid  tracts  beyond  their  reach. 
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The  ammner,  which  sets  in  about  Maj,  ig  intenaelj  hot;  and 
the  moisture  of  the  climate  makes  the  heat  meet  oppressive.  The 
winter  is  nuldy  with  rarely  a  touch  of  frost.  All  ancient  writers 
celebrate  the  unsurpassed  fertility  of  Chaldsea;  and  modem  tra- 
vellers still  attest  the  natural  capacities  of  the  region.  This 
is  the  only  country  in  which  wheat  is  known  to  be  indigenous. 
Other  cereals  are  plentiful,  and  groves  of  the  magnificent  date- 
palm  rise  like  islands  amidst  the  seas  of  com,  and  fringe  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  The  vine  and  other  fruits  abonnd.  The  enormous 
reeds  of  the  rivers  and  marshes  were  used,  as  the  monuments  show, 
for  houses  and  for  boats.  The  animals  of  Mesopotamia  are  made 
familiar  to  us  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  by  tilie  hunting  scenes 
in  which  the  monuments  exhibit  the  kings  as  constantly  engaged. 
The  desolation  of  the  country  has  of  course  greatly  multiplied  the 
noble  lion,  with  the  lesser  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Nearly 
every  monnd  that  marks  the  site  of  a  ruined  city  verifies  the 
prophetic  descriptions  of  the  desolation  of  Babylon.  Domestic 
animals  abound;  and,  in  the  decline  of  agricnlture,  the  fiocks 
and  herds  are  the  chief  wealth  of  the  people,  who  have  &llen  back 
into  the  nomad  state.  The  rivers  teem  with  fish,  and  the  monu- 
ments constantly  represent  great  gardens  with  fish-ponds.  Under 
the  Persian  Empire  one-third  of  the  whole  royal  revenue  was 
drawn  from  Babylonia. 

As  the  tertiary  country.  Lower  Mesopotamia  is  almost  destitute 
of  rocks  and  minerals ;  and  yet  no  people  built  on  a  vaster  scale. 
Choice  stones,  as  marbles,  agate,  and  sdabaster,  were  obtained  in 
small  pieces  to  ornament  the  temples.  Limestone  was  brought  down 
the  rivers  from  Upper  Mesopotamia,  but  in  no  great  quantities. 
Its  want  was  supplied  by  bricks,  for  which  the  alluvial  soil  fur- 
nished the  best  materials.  The  fierce  sun  hardened  them  enough 
for  ordinary  use,  and  the  kiln  made  them  as  durable  as  granite. 
YariouB  kinds  of  cement  were  frimished  by  the  calcareous  stones 
of  the  Arabian  Desert,  by  the  slimy  mud  of  the  soil,  and  especially 
by  the  bitumen  which  is  the  chief  mineral  product  of  the  land. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Hit  has  always  been  famed  for  its  springs 
of  bitumen,  naphtha,  and  petroleum.  These  were  probably  the 
materials  with  which  the  Babel  builders  wrought 

Such  was  the  country  of  which  we  have  the  earliest  records  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  two  leading  facts  are  the  erection  of 
the  city  and  citadel  of  Babel,  as  a  great  centre  of  union,  by  a  people 
who  journeyed  eastward,  apparently  from  the  primeval  seats  of  the 
human  race;  and  the  establishment,  in  the  same  regions,  by  the 
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Ciuhite  conqueror  Nimrod,  of  a  kingdom,  whose  jBrBt  Beat  was 
the  tetrapoliB  of  Babel,  Ereeh,  Aecad,  and  Calneh.  The  Biblical 
acoomit,  which  makes  Nimrod  a  Bon  of  Cttflh,  and  conseqiiently 
the  ruling  race,  at  least  in  his  kingdom,  a  Cnshite  and  therefore 
Hamite  people,  is  confirmed  by  the  best  records  of  history  and 
by  modem  discovery.  This  is  the  race  to  which  the  most  recent 
historians  apply  the  name  of  Chaldaean. 

TOl  lately,  indeed,  the  general  opinion  has  identified  the  Chal- 
diean  with  the  Semitic  race.*  The  aflSnity  between  the  later 
Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  tongues  is  often  considered  as  decisive 
of  the  question ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Babylonian 
language  had  passed  through  a  great  change  since  the  time  of  the 
early  Ghaldsean  monarchy.  The  same  evidence  disposes  of  the 
opinion,  handed  down  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Babylonians  were, 
fit>m  the  first,  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Assyrians,  who  were  Semitic. 
The  native  historian,  Berosus,  in  whose  fragments  we  have  rem- 
nants of  records  of  unknown  antiqmty,  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Babylonians  from  t|ie  AssyriikBh ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
several  classical  writers.  The'  traditions  preserved  by  the  Greek 
poets,  fixim  Homer  downwards,'  concerning  an  eastern  as  well  as 
a  western  nation  of  Ethiopians,  and  parti<^tlarly  those  r^arding 
Uenmon,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Cushite 
race  over  the  South  of  Asia  as  well  as  Africa.  There  are  Arme- 
nian traditions  to  the  same  efiect ;  and  the  memory  of  the  Cushite 
occupation  seems  to  be  preserved  by  certain  geographical  names. 
But  the  question  may  now  be  viewed  as  decided  by  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions lately  discovered  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  the  language 
of  which  is  clearty  Hamitic,  akin  to  that  of  the  Gallas  of  Ethiopia. 

The  name  Chaldraan,  applied  to  this  Oiishite  race,  is  itself  of 
obscure  origin.  The  Hebrew  name,  so  translated  in  our  version 
of  the  Bible  (following  the  LXX),  is  a  different  word  of  doubtful 
efymology — Chasdim ;  but  it  seems  clearly  equivalent  to  the  na- 
tive Kaldi.  The  name  is  used  in  three  different  senses.  First,  as 
a  tribe,  we  read  of  the  Chaldffian  robbers,  who,  like  the  Sabsdadtf^ 
fell  npon  Job's  cattle.  As  a  nation,  they  are  the  people  who  had 
their  capital  at  Babylon,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.f  But,  besides  these 
two  ethnic  senses,  the  Ghaldseans  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  a  priestly  caste,  who  are  classed  with  the  astrologers  and 

*  The  Imipage  called  Chaldee  is  undoubtedlj  Semitic ;  but  its  appeUation  seems 
to  be  a  misnomer.  It  belongs  rather  to  the  Western  than  the  Eastern  Aramaean  dialect, 
nd  is,  in  fiMSt,  less  neariy  related  to  the  Hebrew  than  is  the  Babylonian  of  the  time  of 
the  Gi^tiYity. 

f  Tins,  the  original  Scripture  name  of  Babjloniai  is  also  the  only  one  used  for  the 
eoantry  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions. 
TOL.  I.— 18 
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magidans,  had  a  learning  and  language  of  their  own,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  colleges.  Those  who  acquired  their  learning,  and  were 
admitted  into  their  body,  were  called  ChaldsBans,  quite  irrespeo- 
tive  of  their  race ;  and  thus  Daniel  became  the  master  of  the  Chal- 
dsdans.  That  such  a  body  would  retain  the  ancient  language,  as  a 
sacred  tongue,  after  it  had  been  supplanted  in  common  use  by  the 
later  Semitic  dialect,  is  in  accordance  with  probability  and  ana- 
logy ;  and  this  view  seems  to  explain  the  various  uses  of  the 
name.  Originally  one  of  the  Cushite  tribes  who  settled  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia,  the  Ealdi,  Ealdai,  or  ChaldsBans,  gave  their  name 
to  the  Oushite  monarchy,  whose  people  made  great  advances  in 
art  and  science.  Then,  as  the  nation  became  Semitized,  chiefly  by 
Assyrian  influence,  their  old  learning,  wrapped  up  in  the  old  lan- 
guage, became  the  property  of  a  class,  who  enjoyed  high  influence 
with  the  people,  and  favour  at  the  court — ^the  more  so  as  the  Baby- 
lonian kings,  from  Nabopolassar,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  Chal- 
dean race.  Lastly,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
Jewish  writers  should  apply  the  name  of  this  high  class,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  the  old  monarchy,  to  the  existing  people,  though 
the  ^^  ChaldsBan  "  subjects  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  of  a  different 
race  from  the  ancient  people.  Under  the  later  Babylonian  kings, 
and  probably  under  their  Assyrian  predecessors,  the  language  of 
learning  and  religion  seems  to  have  been  the  old  Chaldsean,  while 
that  of  civil  proceedings  was  Semitic.  The  question  still  remains 
— ^whence  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylonia  originally  came. 

There  is  a  native  historian,  Berosus,  who  occupies  a  place 
similar  to  that  of  Manetho  in  Egyptian  history.  He  was  a  priest 
of  Belus  at  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  11.  (b.o.  S61-246). 
From  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  the  god,  he  compiled  in  Gre^ 
a  '^  History  of  Babylon  or  Chaldsda,"  of  which,  like  the  work  of 
Manetho,  only  some  fragments  are  preserved  by  Josephus,  Ense- 
bins,  and  other  chronographers  and  fathers.  The  authenticity  of 
his  statements  is  open  to  objections  similar  to  those  urged  against 
Manetho.  His  early  history  is  entirely  mythical;  but,  as  we 
come  down  to  periods  for  which  other  evidence  exists,  we  find  it 
to  a  great  extent  confirmatory  of  Berosus.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  cvmeiform  inscriptions. 

In  his  mythical  history,  Berosus  goes  back  to  the  Creation, 
peopling  the  slime  of  Chaos  with  creatures  whose  monstrous  forms 
were  borrowed  from  the  pictures  on  the  wall  of  the  Babylonian 
temples.  The  Chaos  is  destroyed  by  Bel,  the  great  deily  who 
occupies  the  same  place  as  Jove  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  god 
of  light  and  air.    He  created  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five 
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planets,  and  ordered  the  gods  to  people  the  earth.  To  these  suo- 
oeeded  a  sayage  race,  till  Oannes,  a  being  with  the  tipper  part  of 
a  man  and  the  lower  part  of  a  fiaby  coining  up  out  of  the  Indian 
Sea,  revealed  to  them  the  principles  of  law  and  science,  and  tanght 
them  to  build  cities  and  temples.^  The  state  thns  established 
was  goYemed  by  seven  rulers  for  twelve  sars  (43,200  years),  dni> 
ing  which  pmod  six  more  '^  Fish-Men  "  came  np  from  the  sea, 
and  taught  the  learning  which  was  embodied  in  the  Seven  Sacred 
Books.  Three  more  rulers  fill  up  the  antediluvian  cycle  of  482,000 
yeara.t 

The  god  Bel,  who  was  himself  the  laat  of  these  ten  antediluvian 
rulers,  warned  Xisuthrod  of  the  destruction  of  all  living  beings  by 
a  delnge,  the  story  of  which  most  strikingly  resembles  that  of  the 
I^oaduc  Flood.  On  coming  out  of  the  ark,  Xisuthms  dug  up  the 
Seven  Sacred  Books  which  he  had  buried  at  Sepharvaim  (Sippara, 
the  City  of  the  Sun),  repeopled  the  land,  and  fixed  the  capital 
again  at  Babylon,  where  eighty-six  demigods  rdgned  for  84,080 
yean,  a  period  intended,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  make  up 
with  the  following  dynasties,  a  complete  cycle  of  ten  mr9  or 
36,000  years,  lliese  eighty-six  demigods  form  the  First  Dynasty 
of  BeroeuB,  who  expressly  calls  them  ChMjoswM. 

Thus  far  the  account  is  unmistakeably  mythical ;  but,  as  we 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  a  mythical  period 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  element  of  true  tradition ;  only 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two. 

After  this  first  mythical  dynasty  of  eighty-six  kings,  Berosus 
assigns  224  years  to  a  dynasty  of  eight  Median  kings,  who  con- 
qaered  Babylon,  and  expelled  the  earlier  Chaldsean  dynasty. 
Granting  that  this  tradition  represents  some  historical  ftkct,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  these  Medians  were  of  the  Aryan  race 
&miliar  to  us  by  that  name,  but  only  that  they  were  the  earUest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Media.  Now, 
there  is  a  vast  mass  of  evidence  pointing  to  an  early  population  oi 
Western  Asia  by  a  race  kindred,  in  many  respects,  to  that  which 
we  now  call  Turanian.    Such  a  race  certainly  possessed  the  high- 

*  This  ilsh-Han  appean  again  in  the  Bagon  of  the  Philistinea,  with  whom  is 
lawdatecl  a  goddees,  Derceto.  Beadea  the  constant  appearance  of  the  image  in  the 
Babylonian  scnlptaTes,  the  name  of  Dagon  has  been  diaooYered  on  the  monuments; 
md  tradition  made  Semiramis  the  daughter  of  Derceto. 

f  In  the  Babylonian  system  of  notation  the  numbers  6  and  10  were  employed  alter- 
utdy.  Time  was  measured  ordinarily  by  the  %om^  the  ntty  and  the  Mr— the  «om  being 
(10  X  6  =)  so  years,  the  ner  (60  x  10=)  600  years,  and  the  9ar  (600  x  6  =)  8600 
yens.  The  next  teim  in  this  series  would  evidently  be  (8600  x  10  =:)  86,000  years, 
and  the  tetm  loUowing  (86,000  x  6  =)  216,000.  Berosus'  antedilutian  cyde  consists 
of  482,000^  <nr  two  soeh  oeiioda 
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lands  of  Elam,  between  Lower  Mesopotamia  and  the  tableland  of 
Iran,  the  ancient  Media;  and  its  traces  have  been  fonnd  in  Ghal- 
d»a  itself,  on  the  monnments  whose  records  haye  been  recently 
deciphered.  There  was,  too,  an  tiniyersal  tradition  of  an  occupa- 
tion of  Westena  Asia  bj  the  Scythians,  that  is,  the  Tnranian  race.* 
This  tradition,  as  we  have  aigned  in  a  former  chapter,  seems  to 
point  to  a  period  when  the  demarcations  between  races  and 
languages  were  hardly  yet  established.  The  same  consideratioii 
may  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  we  find  Aryan  as  well  as  Tnra- 
nian forms  in  the  earliest  Chaldsean  inscriptions.  We  do  not, 
however,  exclude  the  probability  that  there  was  also  a  positive 
intermixture  of  the  Turanian  and  Aryan  races  as  foreign  elements 
in  the  population  of  GhaldsBa. 

The  general  condusion  from  the  whole  evidence  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Median  dynasty  of  Berosus  were  a  Turanian  or  mixed 
Scytho- Aryan  race,  whose  religion  was  an  elemental  worship,  and 
that  these  were  succeeded  by  a  native  OhaldsBan  or  Cushite  race, 
who  practised  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Their  religion, 
combined  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  their  climate  and  their 
level  horizon,  led  them  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  study  of  aa- 
tronomy,  in  which  they  made  great  progress.  When  Alexander  the 
Oreat  took  possession  of  Babylon,  Oallisthenes  was  able  to  send  to 
Aristotie  a  series  of  astronomical  observations  taken  by  the  Chal- 
dieans  for  an  unbroken  period  of  1908  years.  These  observations 
would  therefore  date  from  b.o.  2384  (881  +  1908),  as  the  epoch  of 
the  Third  (or  Chaldsean)  Dynasty  of  Berosus.  Other  indications 
point  to  the  same  date,  the  adoption  of  which  gives  a  remarkable 
consistency  to  the  whole  chronological  scheme  of  Berosus.  That 
scheme  has  been  lately  examined  by  Dr.  Outschmidt,  whose  con- 
clusions, adopted  by  Professor  Bawlinson,  are  as  follows : — 

BABTlOlflAN  GaUOirOLOOT,   AOOOBOIHO  TO  GUTIOmflST.f 
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*  RMpaoting  the  cfaartoterof  tlie  Tanniannoe  and  langui^^  see  Chapter  ir.,  p.  66. 
t  The  names  and  numbers  in  braokets  are  ooigeotiiraL     The  aigoments  for  the 
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^'If  the  nnmberB,"  says  ProfesBor  Bawlinson,  ^^  are  taken  in 
the  way  assigned,  and  then  added  to  the  years  of  die  first  or  pure- 
ly mythical  dynasty,  the  sum  produced  is  exactly  86,000  years — 
the  next  term  to  the  sar  in  the  Babylonian  system  of  cycles.  It 
IS  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  result  of  chance.  The  later 
Babylonians  clearly  contrived  their  mythical  number  so  that,  when 
added  to  those  which  they  viewed  as  historical,  the  sum-total 
should  be  a  perfect  cyclical  period.  The  date,  b.o.  2284,  for  the 
accession  of  the  third  dynasty,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  certainly 
that  which  Berosus  intended  to  assign,  and  as  most  probably  cor- 
rect" Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  date  of  b.o.  2284 
falls,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  within  the  lifetime  of 
Peleg  (b.0.  224Y-2008),  "in  whose  days  the  earth  was  divided," 
and  to  whose  age  we  may  refer  the  building  of  Babel,  and  very 
probably,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  Nimrod's  kingdom, 
which  would  thus  correspond  with  the  third  dynasty  of  Berosus. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  explained,  that  these  views  are  ofiered  as  a 
fair  statement'of  the  results  made  probable  by  recent  investiga- 
tions, not  as  positively  ascertained  facts. 

With  this  Third  Dynasty,  then,  the  amoials  of  Berosus  seem 
first  to  assume  somewhat  of  the  complexion  of  history ;  and  the 
appellation  "  Ohaldsdan  "  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  whence 
they  came,  and  how  they  acquired  rule  over  the  country.  Thus 
much  seems  clear,  that  tiiey  were  an  intrusive  race,  whose  power, 
like  all  the  great  empires  of  the  East,  was  acquired  by  conquest. 
But  did  they  enter  the  land  of  Shinar  from  the  North  or  from  the 
South  ?  In  favour  of  the  former  view  we  have  their  own  tradi- 
tion, that  they  were  of  old  a  mountain  race,  and  the  existence  of 
Chaldseans  among  the  mountains  north  of  Armenia  in  historic 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  classical  writers  regard  those 
mountains  as  the  original  seat  of  the  race,  they  restrict  the  name 
of  Ohaldsea  to  a  region  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates: — 
we  have  just  seen  that,  in  the  oldest  Babylonian  legends,  civiliza- 
tion is  made  to  enter  by  way  of  the  sea : — and  we  shall  find  pre- 
sently that  the  cities  near  the  Persian  Gulf  bear  marks  of  anti- 
quity higher  than  Babylon  itself.  This  view  agrees  with  the 
Scriptural  derivation  of  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  from 
the  race  of  Cush ;  while  the  classical  historians  followed  a  tradi- 
tion which  made  Babylon  from  the  first  a  dependency  of  As- 
syria. It  seems  almost  equally  difficult  to  deny  that  the  original 
seats  of  the  Chaldsean  race  were  in  the  southern  highlands  of 


» wSl  be  found  in  Gatscfamidt's  paper  in  the  RheinuchM  Mu»$um^  yoL  tiiL,  pp. 
S5S,  foIL,  and  Bawlinson^s  Five  Oreat  ManarchUs^  toL  L  ohap.  8. 
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Armenia,  and  that  the  earliest  souroe  of  Chaldean  empire  and 
civilization  in  Babylonia  was  from  the  Sonth.  Mslj  not  a  solu- 
tion be  found  in  the  hypothesis  that  a  branch  of  the  Chaldfleans 
took  part  in  the  originid  southward  migration  of  the  Hamitic  race 
and  settled  in  the  south  of  Babylonia,  whence  they  afterwards 
made  that  reflex  movement  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Nim- 
rod^s  empire  at  Babylon? 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Nimrod'  smonarchy,  beyond 
die  fact  that  its  cities  formed  a  tetrapolis — ^an  arrangement  which 
recurs  both  in  the  next  dynasty,  and  in  the  early  Assyrian  king- 
dom.''^ The  four  cities  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  narrative,  as 
founded  by  the  dynasty  of  Nimrod,  are  Babel,  Erech,  Aoead,  and 
Calneh.t  But  the  information  derived  from  the  monuments 
points  to  a  subdivision  of  the  country  into  Upper  and  Lower  Chal- 
dsBa ;  the  former  extending  from  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  to  below 
Babylon,  and  the  latter  fr^m  Niffer  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Each 
of  these  divisions  had  a  tetrapolis ;  the  southern  consisting  of  XJr, 
Huruk,  iNTipur,  and  Larsa  or  Larancha — the  Ur,  Erech,  Calneh, 
and  Ellasar  of  Scripture ;  and  the  northern  of  Babel,  Borsippa, 
Outha,  and  Sippara  (the  Sepharvaim  of  Scripture,  the  dual  form 
indicating  its  position  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river).  Borsippa 
is  the  only  one  of  these  capitals  not  named  in  Scripture,  which 
gives  us  several  names  of  less  important  towns.  As  they  are  all 
mentioned,  however,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  later  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  empires,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  all  as 
early  as  the  GhaldsBan  age. 

With  the  exception  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  whole  land, 
the  precedence  in  point  of  antiquity  must  be  given  to  the  south- 
em  tetrapolis,  to  which  indeed  belong  two  out  of  the  four  cities 
built  by  Nimrod.  These  two,  Erech  and  Oalneh,  the  Huruk  and 
Nipur  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  have  been  identified  almost 
certainly  with  the  ruins  at  Warka  and  NifFer.:^  The  site  of  Ac- 
cad  has  not  been  identified;  but  the  inscriptions  give  reason  to 
believe  that  we  have  in  this  word  the  name  of  the  primeval  peo- 
ple who  first  occupied  the  country.  ^'  Akkadian  colonies  " — says 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  on  the  authority  of  inscriptions  of  Sargon — 
^^were  transported  into  the  wilds  of  Armenia  by  the  Assyrian 
Kings  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  strengthened  the  Hamitic  ele- 
ment in  that  quarter."  § 

•  G«neBi8  X.  11,  12.  f  Oenesis  x.  10. 

X  These,  and  the  other  roini  referred  to,  are  deacribed  by  ProfeaBor  RawlinaoD, 
/Im  GruU  MonarehUsy  yoL  L  c  1. 

§  Bawlinaon^  Eerodotua^  Essay  vi.,  yoL  i.  pp.  666,  666. 
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Of  tile  two  remaining  cities  of  the  eonthem  tetrapolis,  EllaBar 
•—the  Larea  or  Larancha  of  the  inscriptionfl,  and  the  LarisBa  or 
Larachon  of  the  Greeks — ^is  probably  represented  by  the  ruins  at 
Senkereh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Mngheir 
and  Warka.  It  appears  in  the  earliest  history  as  the  capital  of 
Arioch,  the  ally  of  Ohedorlaomer.  TTr  or  Hnr  was  the  chief  of  the 
foTur,  besides  its  interest  as  the  birthplace  of  Abraham.  Its  remains 
are  seen  at  Mngheir  {Mather  cfBitwmen^  a  name  derived  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  bituminous  cement  found  in  its  ruins),  a  little 
below  31^  N.  lat.  It  was  the  lowest  of  all  the  great  cities  near 
the  Euphrates,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  seaport,  for 
its  ships  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  with  those  of  Ethiopia, 
like  its  three  sisters,  it  was  a  great  seat  of  that  form  of  idolatry 
which  marks  the  Ohaldeean  period ;  the  moon  being  specially 
worshipped  atUr,  the  sun  at  Ellasar,  and  Jupiter  and  Yenus  (Bel 
knd  Beltis)  at  Oalneh  and  Erech — as  we  learn  from  the  mined 
temples  at  Mugheir,  Senkereh,  Kiffer,  and  Warka.*  Under  the 
later  empires,  Ur  remained  in  the  south,  like  Borsippa  in  the 
north,  the  great  seat  of  the  learning  of  the  Ohaldseans. 

Of  the  northern  tetrapolis,  passing  over  Babylon  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  ruins  of  Borsippa,  or  rather  of  the  great  temple  of  Bel- 
Merodach — all  that  is  left  of  the  city, — ^have  been  discovered  in 
the  mound  of  Birs-Nimrud,  a  little  south  of  Babylon  ;  those  of 
Cntha  at  Ibrahim,  north-east  of  Babylon,  and  between  the  two 
rivers ;  and  those  of  Bippara  or  Sepharvaim  at  Sura  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, about  twenty  miles  above  Babylon.  The  sites  of  several 
lesser  cities  have  been  identified  with  much  probability. 

The  chief  edifices,  whose  ruins  are  buried  in  the  mounds  that 
mark  the  sites  of  these  cities,  appear  to  have  been  temples ;  for 
in  Ghaldflsa,  as  elsewhere,  whatever  rude  provision  was  made 
for  ordinary  dwellings,  architecture,  as  an  art,  was  created  by  re- 
ligion. The  great  Chaldssan  towers,  of  which  that  of  Babel  was 
the  type,  were  temples.  Though  it  seems  certain  that  the  Tower 
of  Babel  itself  was  destroyed,  and  that  the  great  Temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon  was  a  later  erection,  the  latter  was  no  doubt  modelled 

*  Bel  WM  also  BymboUfled  both  by  the  San  and  Satam,  the  planet  throned  in  the 
tereoth  heayen,  and  whose  orbit  comprehended  all  the  rest ;  Beltis  (or  ICylitta)  both 
bj Ifae  Moon  and  Venna.  Mars  represented  Neigal,  the  God  of  War;  and  Mercury, 
Nebo,  the  interpreter  of  the  divme  wilL  The  goddess  Beltis  or  Mylitta  was  also  ra- 
poded  as  the  material  principle  embodied  in  the  earth,  water,  and  darkness,  as  Bel  was 
in  the  heayen,  air,  and  light.  In  this  character^  her  groTe  at  Babylon  became  the  scene 
of  rites  as  lieentions  as  those  of  the  Phcenioian  JUtarte.  Such  is  the  degradation  to 
irtiidi  the  aablime  conceptions  of  Sabcpism  haye  always  tended. 
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on  the  former.  The  type  of  snch  Btraoturea  can  still  be  partly 
traced  in  the  remains  of  BirB-Kimrud  at  Boisippa,  and,  in  a  leflB 
developed  form,  in  those  at  Mngheir  and  Warka.  The  former, 
which  was  rebnUt  by  iNTebuchadnezsar,  shows  the  completest  plan 
of  these  edifices ;  the  others,  which  are  referred  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Chaldean  monarchy  (about  b.o.  22S4),  giving 
only  the  first  germ.  The  ground-plan  is  an  exact  square,  with 
the  angles  (not  the  fiBU^es)  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  an  arrange- 
ment at  once  raising  the  presumption  of  an  astronomical  purpose ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  buildings  were  used  as  obser- 
vatories. From  this  base  the  building  rises  in  successive  stages, 
each  smaller  than  the  one  below,  thus  presenting  an  analogy  to 
the  pyramidal  form  used  by  the  Egyptians,  the  more  interesting 
from  the  discovery  that  the  Pyramids  themselves  were  built  in 
stages.*  At  Birs-Nimrud,  however,  the  pyramid  is  oblique; 
in  other  words,  the  centres  of  the  stages  are  not  exactly  over 
one  another,  but  removed  towards  the  south-west,  so  that  the 
south-west  face  had  the  steepest  and  the  north-east,  or  back  of  the 
tower,  the  gentlest  ascent.  'Die  complete  number  of  stories  at  Bor- 
sippa  was  seven,  corresponding  to  tlie  sun  and  moon,  and  the  £ve 
planets,  their  faces  being  distinguished  by  colours,  as  follows :  the 
basement,  black;  the  next  stage,  orange;  the  third,  red;  the 
fourth,  golden  (?) ;  the  fifth,  yellow ;  the  sixth,  blue ;  the  seventh, 
silver  (?).t  The  highest  stage  supported  the  shrine  or  chapel 
containing  the  sacred  ark.  These  stages  are  of  burnt  brick,  the 
basement  resting  on  a  platform  of  crude  brick  raised  a  few  feet 
above  the  alluvial  soil.  Their  areas  diminish  from  a  square  of 
272  feet  at  the  base,  to  one  of  20  feet  at  the  summit.  The 
heights  are  unequal,  the  three  lower  stories  rising  26  feet  each, 
and  the  four  upper  15  feet,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
height  of  the  chapel  on  the  summit.  The  total  height  of  the  Birs- 
Kimrud  is  about  163  feet,  and  this  is  the  loftiest  known ;  the 
BabU,  or  Temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  being  about  140  feet  high, 
that  at  Warka  100,  and  that  at  Mugheir  only  50.  They  were 
thus  much  lower  than  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  was  originally 
480  feet  high.  These  numbers  wiU  serve  to  correct  both  our 
childish  errors  respecting  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  exaggera- 
tions of  ancient  writers  about  the  Temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon. 

•  See  olii4[>.  viL  p.  97. 
I  t  ^^  ooloiin  maiked  as  doabtfbl  otn  scarcely  be  made  out  In  the  niiiiB.    Hie 

:  whole  series  seems  well  chosen  to  represent  the  planets  in  their  supposed  order,  namelj, 

I  heginmng  fnm  th$  ntmmit^ — the  moon  (silrer),  ICeroury  0>^ue),  Venus  (yellow),  the 

Sun  (gold),  Mars  (red),  Jopiter  (orange),  Saturn,  the  malignant,  (black). 
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It  IB  gnppoBed  that  the  upper  stories  contained  sleeping  chambera 
for  the  priests  in  summer;  the  air  at  that  elevation  being  cooler 
and  freer  from  the  insects  that  infest  the  plain.  The  earlier  tem- 
ples had  a  smaller  number  of  stages.  At  Mugheir  and  Warka 
oolj  two  are  now  visible,  and  there  seem  never  to  have  been  more 
than  three  or  four.  The  Babil  shows  no  more  than  one ;  but  it  is 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  had  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The 
earliest  form  seems  to  have  had  three  stories,  the  topmost  being 
foraied  by  the  shrine ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  the  Babil,  this  may 
have  been  placed  only  on  a  troncated  pyramid.  The  material  of 
these  stories  is  invariably  brick,  or  a  brick  casing  about  an  earthen 
mound,  the  alluvial  plain  being  quite  destitute  of  stone.  In  the 
temple  at  Warka  the  bricks  are  merely  sun-dried:  in  that  at 
Hugheir  the  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  faced  by  burnt  bricks  of 
a  small  size  and  inferior  quality.  The  cement  used  in  the  former 
is  mud,  with  reeds  for  binding — ^in  the  latter  bitumen,  without 
reeds.  These  edifices  are  thus  of  ruder  and  apparently  more  pri- 
mitive construction  than  that  adopted  by  the  Babel  builders,  who 
burnt  their  bricks  thoroughly.  Nor  need  this  excite  surprise, 
since  such  an  edifice  00  Babel  would  scarcely  be  attempted  till 
some  skill  had  been  acquired  by  earlier  experiments.  The  fact 
that  the  most  ancient  of  these  buildings  are  found  nearest  the 
Persian  Gulf,  coupled  with  the  precedence  of  the  maritime  cily 
of  Tlr,  strongly  favours  the  view,  that  the  first  Cushite  settlers 
occupied  the  district  near  the  sea.  The  materials  and  form  of 
these  temple-towers  have  determined  the  peculiar  shape  assumed 
by  their  ruins.  The  upper  and  outer  portions,  falling  over  the 
rest,  and  becoming  disintegrated  by  the  atmosphere,  have  formed 
a  rude  mound  of  earth,  under  which  a  large  part  of  the  original 
stmctnre  has  lain  hidden  and  protected,  awaiting  the  researches 
which,  in  our  own  day,  have  opened  a  new  page  of  the  oldest 
period  of  history. 

These  ruins  have  a  part  of  their  own  story  inscribed  upon  them 
in  characters  which  prove  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing 
among  the  Chaldseans.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  race  of 
Ham  led  the  way  in  the  arts  most  needful  for  common  life.  We 
can  hardly  hope  to  decide  the  question,  whether  writing  was 
invented  in  Egypt  and  Chaldsda  independentiy,  or  whether,  as 
fleems  more  likely,  it  was  already  common  to  the  different  Hamitic 
races  before  their  separation.  At  all  events,  the  earliest  forms 
found  in  Ohaldsea  point  unquestionably,  like  the  hieroglyphics  of 
EgTpt,  to  a  pictorial  origin^    The  first  rude  attempts  to  commu- 
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uicate  the  idea  of  an  object  by  its  likeneoB  were  made  more  definite 
by  giving  that  likeness  a  conventional  fonn, — sneh  as  a  square  for 
the  ground-plan  of  a  honse,  five  lines  joined  perpendicularly  to 
another  for  the  hand,  and  many  similar  examples.  K  these  forms 
were  only  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself,  they  would 
form  a  symbolical  representation  of  objects ;  but  by  eonv^ing 
also  the  idea  of  the  names  of  those  objects,  they  come  to  represent 
toardSj  and  thus  the  first  step  is  takeo  in  the  art  of  writing. 
When  the  same  object  has  different  names,  its  pictorial  eagn 
acquires  the  phonetic  value  of  each  of  those  names ;  and  as  the 
words,  for  which  signs  are  thus  provided,  may  enter  as  syllables 
into  the  formation  of  other  words,  their  signs  receive  a  syUabie, 
and  no  longer  only  a  separate  value.  For  example,  if  our  own 
written  language  were  in  the  hieroglyphic  state,  the  pictorial  siguB 
for  a^  and  a  Aim?  might  form  that  for  the  word  ftaA^m^/  Vkfnoon 
and  a  key  that  for  irumkey :  and  the  same  signs  would  enter  into 
the  representation  of  all  other  words  containing  any  of  the  same 
syllables.  But  even  where  the  characters  stand  for  less  simple 
words,  they  may  become  syllabic  by  a  process  of  abbreviation,  the 
sign  being  taken  for  only  the  initial  syllable  or  portion  of  the 
word.  Thus  the  sign  for  Uon  might  stand  for  the  syllable  2»,  as  in 
fact  that  for  Asshur  represents,  in  cuneiform  writing,  the  syllable 
otf,  with  many  other  such  examples.  The  final  step  to  alphabet- 
ical writing  is  then  taken  almost  imperceptibly ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  alphabetic  characters  were  once  syllabic, 
as  their  very  names  still  indicate. 

The  first  stage  in  this  process  is  seen  in  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics ;  the  second  in  the  hieratic  characters  derived  from  them, 
and  often  placed  beside  them  in  the  same  inscriptions.  What 
the  hieratic  writing  is  to  the  hieroglyphic,  the  like  is  the  cunei- 
form to  a  system  of  pictorial  representation  which  seems  to  have 
become  almost  obsolete  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  Ohaldffian 
inscriptions.  But  some  traces  of  it  still  remain  in  very  early 
writings,  and  in  those  fixed  determinative  signs  which  give  a 
particular  significance  to  the  word  that  follows  them,  as  an  eight- 
rayed  star  for  the  name  of  a  god.  In  this  second  stage  the 
Chaldsdan  characters  are  remarkable  for  consisting  entirely  of 
straight  lines,  without  curves.  These  lines  are,  in  the  earliest 
inscriptions,  of  uniform  thickness,  being  in  fact  scratches  made  by 
the  point  of  a  graving  tool ;  and  this  form  is  preserved  in  the 
numerous  engraved  gems  that  have  been  discovered.  The  plastic 
nature  of  their  building  materials,  however,  suggested  the  mode 
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of  &nniiig  each  line  by  the  pressure  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
graving-tool,  or  style,  leavisg  the  peculiar  wedge-shaped  mark 
(V)  which  has  given  to  the  oharacter  the  name  of  euneiform. 
Such  are  the  simple  lines,  like  the  ^^  straight-strokes"  and  ^^ pot- 
hooks "  of  onr  sehool-dajB  (only  that  the  Ohaldsean  writing  knows 
no  pothooks),  which,  combined  in  yarions  positions,  perpendicn- 
lar,  horizontal,  and  obliqne,  were  used  at  first  in  mde  imitation 
of  the  pictorial  symbols,  and  afterwards  modified  and  simplified 
into  syllabic  and  alphabetic  characters.  The  relation  of  these 
forms  to  the  Egyptian,  and  to  those  old  Semitic  or  "Phoenician" 
characters  from  which  all  the  Enropean  alphabets  are  derived, 
is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed  here.  Thus  much  we  may 
a£|rm,— *that  alphabetic  writing  had  at  least  one  of  its  original 
source  among  the  Chaldseans. 

Nor  can  we  enter  upon  the  history  and  principles  of  the  re- 
cent discoveries  in  deciphering  these  records.  The  objection,  that 
we  have  no  instance  of  the  recovery  of  a  lost  language  in  an 
unknown  character,  fortified  by  the  case  of  the  undeciphered 
Etruscan  incriptions,  seems  not  unanswerable.  For  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  know  enough  of  the  principles  of  pictorial  writing 
to  have  some  clue  to  the  thdngs  for  which  the  characters  are 
meant,  some  at  least  of  the  names  of  those  things  are  famished 
us  by  languages  akin  to  those  of  the  countries  where  we  find  these 
inscriptionB ;  and  thus  we  can  approach  the  problem  firom  two 
different  sides.  But  this  would  avail  little  without  some  more 
definite  key,  such  as  the  Bosetta  stone  supplies  for  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ;  and  this  is  partly  furnished  by  the  bilingual  and 
trilingual  inscriptions,  especially  that  of  Darius  Hystaspis  at  Be- 
histon,  in  spite  of  the  drawback  that  each  of  the  versions  is  in 
the  cuneiform  character.  This  field  of  research  is  encumbered 
with  diflSculties  far  greater  than  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics* The  distinct  preservation  of  the  pictorial  stage  in  Egypt 
gives  a  far  plainer  due  to  the  meaning  of  the  characters ;  and  in 
the  second  stage,  as  the  Egyptians  were  one  race,  with  a  common 
language,  each  of  the  hieratic  characters  has  but  one  phonetic 
value,  while  the  cuneiform  signs  represent  the  many  different 
names  which  the  same  object  bore  among  the  mixed  population 
of  Chaldsea.  Still,  it  may  be  fiiirly  said  that  the  two  cases  are  so 
fiu-  alike  in  principle,  that  the  critic  who  regards  cuneiform  inter- 
pretation as  delusive,  should  consistently  deny  the  power  of  de- 
ciphering Egyptian  hieroglyphics.    In  both  cases  a  special  aid  is 
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afforded  by  the  occonence  of  proper  names ;  and  in  both  the  re> 
Bnlts  obtained  go  far  to  vindicate  the  method. 

The  facility  with  which  the  cuneiform  characters  were  im- 
pressed on  the  plastic  day,  as  compared  with  the  process  of  en- 
graving on  the  granite  and  sandstone  of  Egypt,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  nature  of  the  material  (so  much  more  durable  than  the 
perishable  papyri)  on  the  other,  has  preserved  for  us  a  vast  body 
of  Chaldsean,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  literature.  The  cunei- 
form inscriptions  are  partly  on  bricks  and  i>artly  on  tablets.  The 
bricks  seem  to  bear  none  but  royal  inscriptions,  commemorating 
the  kings  who  bm'lt  the  edifices  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
tablets  are  real  booksj  and  the  whole  body  of  ihem  forms  a  vast 
library.  The  mass  of  writing  on  some  of  them  is  immense,  the 
characters  being  as  fine  and  the  lines  as  close  as  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary octavo  page.  The  means  taken  to  secure  the  writing  firom 
injury  are  equally  curious  and  effectual.  After  the  inscribed  clay 
had  been  burnt  to  a  terrarcotta  far  more  durable  than  most  sorts 
of  stone,  it  was  coated  with  another  layer,  on  which  the  inscrip- 
tion was  repeated,  and  the  whole  was  again  fired,  so  that  the  in- 
terior writing  might  be  brought  to  light  long  after  the  exterior  was 
effiaced.  B^des  the  inscriptions,  many  of  these  tablets  bear  the 
impression  of  seab,  stamped  by  a  cylindrical  roller  run  across  or 
round  them,  so  that  the  device  is  repeated  several  times.  The 
writing  of  the  inscriptions  is  from  right  to  left  This  brief  and 
general  account  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  applies  alike 
to  the  old  Chaldsean,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  later  Babylonian,  will 
prepare  us  to  appreciate  the  light  they  throw  on  the  history  of 
these  kingdoms. 

These  records  are,  however,  silent  respecting  the  first  period 
of  the  GhaldsBan  monarchy,  that  identified  with  ti^e  name  of  Nim- 
rod.  To  the  statements  of  Scripture  concerning  him,  we  can  only 
add  the  fact  of  his  deification  by  the  name  of  Bel-Nipru,  or  Bel- 
Nimrod,  which  is  interpreted  ^^the  god  of  the  chase,"  an  exact 
equivalent  to  the  "  mighty  hunter  before  Jehovah."  *  His  tradi- 
tional fame  in  those  regions  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  Solomon 
and  Alexander ;  and  these  old  traditions  are  still  cherished  by  the 
Arabs,  who  attach  his  name  to  the  chief  heaps  of  ruins  that  stand 
on  the  Chaldsean  plain.  Nor  is  his  renown  confined  to  the  earth, 
if  at  least  it  was  in  his  honour,  as  tradition  say^  that  the  constelli^ 

*  Rawlinaon  deriyes  Nipni  from  the  root  fu^poi^-to  pmnue,  or  tauH  to  Jlee.  The 
luune  te  also  aeon  in  thai  of  the  dty  of  Nipnr  (now  Ntfer),  the  BibUoal  Galneh,  iHiich 
was  probably  the  ehief  aeat  of  the  woithip  of  Ninuod. 
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tion  of  Orion  reeeiyed  fix>m  the  Chaldees  the  name  handed  down 
bj  the  Arab  astronomers,  of  ^^  the  giant." 

The  first  Chaldflaan  monarchy  lasted,  according  to  the  scheme 
set  forth  above,  a  little  more  than  two  centnries  and  a  half  (b.o. 
S234 — 1976).  Berosns  does  not  name  any  of  the  eleven  kings 
whom  he  assigns  to  this  dynasty,  but  Ovid  *  alludes  to  a  certain 
Orchamus  as  the  seventh  in  succession  from  Belus.  A  point  of 
mythical  genealogy  in  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age  could  have 
no  historical  value,  unices  we  could  trace  it  to  some  historical 
som^ce.  But  recent  researches  have  brought  to  light  a  name 
which  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  this  Orchamus.  Ubuxh,  or 
Urkham,  has  inscribed  his  name,  with  the  title  of  ^'  King  of  Ur 
and  Eingi-Accad,"  on  the  basement  story  of  all  those  Chaldean 
buildings  whose  rude  workmanship  and  sun-dried  bricks,  with 
the  absence  of  lime-mortar,  prove  them  to  be  the  most  ancient  of 
all ;  for  instance,  at  Mugheir  (Ur),  Warka  (Erech),  Kiffer  (Nipur 
or  Oalneh),  and  Senkereh  (EUasar).  He  may,  therefore,  be  safely 
regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  kings  whose  names  occur  on  the 
monuments.  '^  It  is  evident,"  says  Professor  Bawlinson,t  ^^  from 
the  size  and  number  of  these  works,  that  their  erecter  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  vast  amount  of  naked  human  strength,  and  did  not 
Bcruple  to  employ  that  strength  in  constructions  . .  .  •  designed  to 
extend  his  own  fame  and  to  perpetuate  his  own  glory.  We  may 
gather  from  this  that  he  was  either  an  oppressor  of  his  people,  like 
gome  of  the  Pyramid  Kings  in  Egypt,  or  else  a  conqueror,  who 
thus  employed  the  numerous  captives  carried  off  in  his  expedi- 
tions." HiB  buildings  appear  to  have  been  temples  to  all  the 
chief  Chaldean  deities,  llieir  construction,  though  rude,  exhibits 
considerable  mechanical  skill ;  and  a  carefrd  system  of  drainage 
is  employed.  The  inscriptions  of  this  king  are  all  of  the  second 
stage,  in  which  the  lines  bear  some  rough  likeness  to  the  older 
pictorial  symbols.  The  engraving  of  his  signet  cylinder  is  much 
lees  rude  than  the  inscriptions.  X 

Urukh  must  almost  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  third  dynasty 
of  Berosus,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  identify  with  the  Cush- 
ite  monarchy  of  Nimrod.  §    The  close  of  this  dynasty,  according 

•  JfctaM.  ir.  S12,  818.  f  ^^^  ^^^^^  MonarekieM,  toL  L  pp.  199,  200. 

X  Thii  point  is  rather  doobtfbl,  from  the  &ct  that  the  oylindor  itself  is  lost,  and  we 
hacn  only  the  engranng  of  it  in  the  IVtufeh  of  Sir  R.  E.  Porter,  who  once  possessed  it 
B  is  copied  in  Bawlinson*s  Five  Oreai  Mimarehiie$,  toI.  1.  p.  118. 

§  Later  inscriptions  beer  another  name,  whidi  it  is  proposed  to  read  as  Ugi,  the  son 
sC  UraUb,  who  flniriied  some  of  his  father's  bnildbgs  at  Ur,  and,  hk  particakr,  the  tem- 
^  of  the  moon-goddess. 
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to  the  abore  scheme  (b.o.  1976),  synchronises  with  the  early  life 
of  Abraham,  whose  birth  falls,  according  to  the  common  chronol- 
ogy, in  B.0. 1996,  About  fifty  years  later,  we  read  of  the  great 
expedition  against  the  land  of  Canaan,  1200  miles  distant,  by 
OJ^edorlaomer^  whose  name  seems  to  be  Hamitic,  while  his  title, 
'^  King  of  Elam,"  points  to  a  conquest  of  the  Ohaldsan  plain  by 
the  Elymssan  moontaineers.  The  monuments  are  said  to  bear 
traces  of  some  such  revolution ;  and  tliis  must  therefore  be  the 
fourth  or  Chaldsean  dynasty  of  Berosus,  who  assigns  to  it  forty- 
nine  kings  in  a  period  exceeding  450  years  (b.o.  1976—1518),  a 
period  very  nearly  contemporary  with  the  430  years  from  the  call 
of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus  in  b.c.  1491. 

In  fact,  this  period  was  marked  near  the  beginning,  as  well  as 
at  its  end,  by  what  may  be  truly  called  an  exodus  of  the  chosen 
race.  The  Scripture  narrative,  regarding  this  movement  in  its 
relation  to  the  Divine  purposes  and  promise,  ascribes  it  to  God's 
call  of  Abraham  ;  but  that  call  may  have  be^i  given  by  events 
connected  with  the  political  movements  of  the  coimtry.  The 
Elamitic  conquerors,  like  the  new  king  in  Egypt  who  knew  not 
Joseph,  may  have  began  to  oppress  the  race  of  Shem,  who  pre- 
served the  worship  of  the  true  Gt)d.  At  all  events,  the  mlgrati<m 
of  the  family  of  Terah  was  not  the  only  great  movem^it  of  the 
Semitic  race  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  PhoBnicians 
pursued  the  same  course  about  the  same  period ;  and  while  the 
family  of  Terah  remained  at  Gharran,  they  pressed  on  past  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  to  the  strip  of  coast  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  became  so  famous  imder  their  name.  Their  great  city  of 
Sidon  was  already  built  when  Abraham  lived  in  Canaan. 

Chedorlaomer's  movement  in  the  same  direction,  when  he 
reduced  the  five  cities  of  the  plain  to  tributaries,  may  have  origi- 
nated in  the  desire  to  reconquer  the  fugitive  Semites.  This 
monarch  is  the  greatest  of  the  Elamitic  dynasty,  and  perhaps  its 
founder.  His  name,  which  the  LXX  give  in  the  form  Chodol- 
logomor,  is  now  explained  as  Eudur-lagamer,  the  Serva/nt  qf 
Lagamer^  a  Susianian  deity.*    The  most  interesting  point  in  his 

*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  formerly  identifled  him  with  Kadur-mabuk,  whose  name  appean 
on  inflcriptioDS  at  Ur,  with  the  title  Apda  Marto,  which  was  faiterprated  Rom^  of  the 
WuL  Sir  Henry  now  donbta  thia  interpretation,  and  places  Kudur-mabuk  eoniidenibly 
later  than  OhedorUomer.  Some  Egyptologers  haTe  sappoeed  a  connection  between  the 
expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  and  the  inyaslon  of  the  Shepheid  Kings,  the  latter  being 
driven  out  by  the  former.  If  the  comparatiTe  chronology  can  be  depended  on,  the 
so-called  "  Anyrian"  dynasty  of  the  Shepherds  (the  Sixteenth)  wonld  be  Chaldieaitfr 
probably  the  branch  that  reigned  at  Nineyeh. 
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eecond  expedidon,  the  storj  of  which  we  have  already  told,  is  his 
alliance  with  the  three  kings — ^Tidal,  king  of  nations ;  Amraphel, 
king  of  Shinar ;  and  Arioch,  king  of  EUasar.  In  this  quadruple 
alliance  recent  inquirers  find  a  record  of  the  four  races  which, 
from  the  earliest  known  period,  composed  the  mixed  x>opulation 
of  Chaldffia.  The  '^  nations  "  led  by  Tidal  were  the  Turanian  or 
Scythian  nomad  tribes,  by  whom  the  country  was  first  peopled : 
the  Semites  who  remained  in  the  country  seem  to  have  already 
established  themselves  under  Amraphel  at  Babylon,  afterwards 
the  capital  of  their  race,  though  in  subjection  to  Chedorlaomer : 
the  name  of  Aiioch  seems  to  mark  him  as  the  head  of  the  Aryan 
population :  while  the  Hamite  race  is  represented  by  Chedorlao- 
mer himself.  All  this  agrees  with  the  name  of  Eii^csthrarboit 
(four  nations  or  tongnes)  which  is  given,  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, to  the  subjects  of  this  dynasty.  And  this  mixture  lasted 
imder  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Medo-Fersian  empires,  only 
that  the  Hamite  race  are  merged  in  the  later  Semitic  develop- 
ment. The  Medo-Persian  kings  found  it  necessary  to  publish 
their  edicts  in  the  three  chief  forms  of  language, — ^their  own, 
which  is  Aryan,  the  Assyrian,  which  is  Semitic,  and  the  Scythic 
car  Turanian.* 

The  repulse  of  the  confederate  kings  by  Abraham  seems  to 
have  put  an  end  to  Chaldsean  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  notices  of  the  family  of  Kahor,  in  the  history  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  show  Upper  Mesopotamia  apparently  in  a  state  of  patriarch- 
al independence.  But  the  eastern  part  of  that  region,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris,  or  Assyria  Proper,  was  evidently  subject  to 
the  Chaldsean  monarchy ;  for  an  inscription  records  the  building 
of  a  temple  at  Kileh-Shergat  by  Shama^-Yul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Da- 
gon,  about  B.a.  1860 ;  and  this  Shamas-Yul  appears  to  have  been 
a  viceroy  of  Assyria,  since  another  son  of  Ismi-Dagon  reigned  in 
Chald»a  Proper.  The  names  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  kings  have 
been  discovered  on  the  monuments ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
nearer  to  the  true  number  of  the  dynasty  than  the  forty-nine 
ascribed  to  Berosus,  whose  nundbers  may  easily  have  been  oor- 
rapted.  The  records  indicate  a  gradual  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  up  the  valley  from  the  original  capital  at  TJr,  till  it 
becomes  fixed  at  Babylon — a  movement  which  would  extend  the 
arts  and  civiliziction  of  the  Chaldeeans  to  the  northern  parts  of 

*  By  a  cnriouB  coincidence,  the  yalley  having  fallen  again  under  the  dominion  of  a 
Tuuuaa  noe,  pnblie  docmnenta  are  igsned  in  Turkish,  which  is  Turanian ;  Persian, 
vbicli  ia  Arjin ;  and  Arabic,  which  iB  Semitic 
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Mesopotamia.  The  whole  region  of  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopo- 
tamia seems  to  have  been  nltimatelj  included  in  the  empire. 

The  final  overthrow  of  this  great  Cnshite  kingdom  appears  to 
have  been  effected  bj  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  ^e  western  firon- 
tier  might  have  seemed  sufficiently  protected  itom  inyasion  bj  the 
vast  waste  ocean  of  sand.  Bat  it  has  always  been  the  charao- 
teristic  of  the  Arab  tribes  to  multiply  and  flourish  in  those  abodes 
so  congenial  to  their  wild  nature,  almost  unseen  by  their  civilized 
neighbours,  on  whom  they  have  poured  down  their  collected  force 
when  the  torrent  of  invasion  was  least  looked  for.  In  the  plain 
of  Mesopotamia  they  have  always  been  intruding,  like  the  sands 
of  their  own  deserts.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable element  of  the  population  from  very  early  times.  Under 
the  Assyrian  Empire  there  were  at  least  thirty  of  their  tribes 
between  the  two  great  rivers,  and  they  even  extended  into  Media. 
At  the  present  day  they  have  overrun  the  whole  country ;  but, 
like  their  own  sands  again,  these  early  Arabs  left  no  other  monu- 
ments of  their  power  than  the  destruction  of  the  civilization  that 
flourished  before.  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  they  learned, 
from  the  nations  they  conquered,  the  arts  and  science  for  which  they 
were  famous  in  the  middle  ages.  No  records  are  preserved  of  their 
conquest  of  Chaldeea,  beyond  the  mention  by  Berosus  of  an  Ara- 
bian dynasty  (his  flfth)  of  nine  kings,  for  a  period  of  245  years  (b.o. 
1518 — 1273).  They  interpose  as  a  great  historic  blank  between 
the  fall  of  the  ChaldsBan  Empire  and  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian. 

Such  a  wave  of  Semite  population  could  not  pass  over  the  land 
without  giving  a  vast  impulse  to  that  tendency  which  the  Hamite 
race  has  always  shown  to  develope  itself  into  the  Semitic  type,  a 
development  which  must  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  influence 
of  Assyria,  now  released  from  the  Ghaldsean  yoke.  When,  there- 
fore, this  latter  power  grew  into  an  empire,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  it  bearing  a  Semitic  character.  But  the  old  GhaldsBan 
stock  survived ;  and  even  retained  the  best  part  of  its  ancient 
power,  the  supremacy  in  letters,  art,  and  science.  Their  archi- 
tecture and  writing  were  adopted  by  the  Assyrians.  Their  men 
of  learning  retained  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  formed  an 
honoured  and  powerful  caste,  which  may  be  traced  even  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Parthian  dominion.  The  common  people,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  merged  in  the  Semitic  population,  as 
they  certainly  adopted  a  Semitic  form  of  language.  We  shall 
soon  have  to  relate  the  revolution  by  which  the  Chaldeean  dynasty 
of  Nabopolassar  founded  a  new  empire  at  Babylon  after  the  lapse 
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of  nearly  nine  centuries  (b.o.  625),  and  the  prowess  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar achieved  the  conquests  vainly  attempted  by  Ohedorlaomer. 
It  remains  to  notice  those  arts  of  civilization  which  found  one 
of  their  two  earliest  homes  on  the  plains  of  Chaldsea.  Professor 
Bawlinson  has  well  observed,  that  ^^  for  the  last  three  thousand 
years  the  world  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  its  advancement  to 
the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  races ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in 
the  first  ages.  Egypt  and  Babylon — ^Mizraim  and  Nimrod,  both 
descendants  of  Ham — led  the  way,  and  acted  as  the  pioneers  of 
mankind  in  the  various  untrodden  fields  of  art,  literature,  and 
science.  Alphabetic  writing,  astronomy,  history,  chronology, 
architecture,  plastic  art,  sculpture,  navigation,  agriculture,  textile 
industry,  seem  all  of  them  to  have  had  their  origin  in  one  or  other 
of  these  two  countries."  *  Of  the  architecture  and  writing  of 
the  Chaldieans  we  have  already  spoken.  Further  details  respect- 
ing the  manufacture  of  their  bricks  and  the  construction  of  their 
edifices  will  be  found  in  the  works  descriptive  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries. Their  massive  temples  seem  to  have  been  almost  desti- 
tute of  external  ornament;  the  interiors  were  decorated  with 
small  pieces  of  choice  stones,  as  agate,  alabaster,  and  marble,  and 
with  plates  of  gold,  fixed  to  the  walls  by  metal  nails.  Of  their 
domestic  architecture  we  have  but  scanty  remains.  The  struc- 
tures on  which,  next  to  their  temples,  they  bestowed  most  pains, 
were  their  tombs,  which  are  collected  in  great  numbers  about  the 
principal  cities.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  paucity  of  tombs 
found  in  Assyria  and  Upper  Babylonia,  suggests  the  belief  that, 
down  to  the  latest  age  of  those  empires,  the  dead  were  brought 
fi'om  all  parts  of  Mesopotamia  for  interment  in  the  sacred  soil  of 
Chaldsa.  Some  of  the  cemeteries,  however,  as  at  Mugheir  (Ur), 
bear  the  marks  of  one  age,  and  that  probably  the  most  ancient. 
These  old  tombs  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  is  a  vault  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  laid  in  mud,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  false  arch, 
like  some  of  the  Egyptian  buildings  and  the  Scythian  tombs. 
From  the  tops  of  the  side  walls,  which  slope  a  little  outwards, 
courses  of  brick  are  laid  so  as  to  project  inwards  till  they  almost 
meet  at  the  summit,  which  is  closed  by  a  single  brick.  These 
seem  to  have  been  family  tpmbs;  for  they  generally  contain 
three  or  four  skeletons,  with  drinking  vessels  and  articles  of  orna- 
ment. The  next  form  is  a  clay  coffin,  in  the  shape  of  a  dish- 
cover,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  skeleton  is  seen,  lying  on  a 
mat.   Never  more  than  two  skeletons  are  found  together^  and  these 

*  J>%m  Gnat  Mumarckies,  toL  L  p.  76. 
TOL.  I. — ^14 
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are  male  and  female,  doubtless  huBband  and  wife.  The  third  sort 
of  coffin  is  composed  of  two  bell-shaped  jars,  placed  month  to  mouth 
with  holes  at  the  smaller  ends.  The  coffins  are  laid  in  rows,  and 
often  in  several  layers,  not  beneath  the  surface  of  the  oozj  plain, 
but  under  artificial  mounds,  which  are  provided  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  drainage.  The  drinking  vessels,  ornamental  vases,  and 
lamps  found  in  the  tombs  give  us  numerous  examples  of  the  skill 
to  which  the  Chaldseans  attained  in  pottery.  Tools  and  weapons 
are  also  found,  which  nmrk,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  distinction 
between  a  ^^  stone  "  and  a  ^^  bronze  or  iron  "  age.  Almost  from 
the  earliest  times  we  find  traces  of  the  art  of  working  metal 
into  small  articles  for  use  and  ornament,  as  nails,  bolts,  rings, 
chains,  bracelets,  earrings,  and  fishhooks.  The  only  metals  so 
employed  are  gold,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  :  the  absence  of 
silver  deserves  notice :  a  bronze  of  copper  and  tin  is  also  used. 
Of  textile  fabrics  we  must  not  expect  to  find  many  remains ;  but 
the  delicately  striped  and  fringed  dresses  seen  on  tiie  most  ancient 
signet  cylinders  confirm  the  fame  of  those  '^  goodly  Babylonish 
garments,"  which  had  been  imported  into  Palestine,  and  which 
Achan  coveted,  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  linen  is  said  to  have 
been  found  adhering  to  some  of  the  skeletons ;  and  their  heads 
rest  on  a  sort  of  tasseled  cushion.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  extensive  oonuneroe  was 
carried  on  from  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  by  caravans  across  the  Syrian  Desert,  and 
that  the  Phoenicians  obtained  ivory  and  other  Indian  products  by 
way  of  Babylon. 

It  is,  however,  by  their  cultivation  of  arithmetic  and  astrono- 
my, and  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  the  uses  of  conunon 
life,  that  the  Chaldsdans  have  left  the  most  permanent  impress 
upon  all  succeeding  ages.  To  say  nothing  of  Uie  probability  that 
they  devised  the  system  of  mapping  out  and  naming  the  stan, 
which  was  already  known  to  Job,  it  is  to  their  astronomical 
records  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  any  approach  to  a  trust- 
worthy chronology  of  those  remote  ages ;  while  all  the  systems  of 
weights  and  measures  used  throughout  the  civilized  world,  down 
to  the  present  time,  are  based  more  or  less  upon  that  which  they 
invented.!    Their  inscriptions,  which  contain  some  very  curious 

*  For  Airther  detalUi  on  all  thew  poinia,  iee  RawUnson,  Five  Oreat  MonarekU^ 
ToL  L  ch.  T.,  from  whieh  the  aboTe  aocount  is  abridged. 

f  For  a  fill  aooonnt  of  this  system,  and  its  relations  to  those  of  other  nations,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  BMOCm  Mttrologuek$  Unimwehm^^m^  to  the  reriew  of  that  woric 
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aritfametical  tables,  perpetuate  their  simple  and  natural  form  of 
decimal  notation,  in  which,  as  in  the  Boman,  new  signs  are  used 
for  10,  50»  100,  and  1000.  But  they  also  used  the  sexagesimal 
scale,  which  unites  the  advantages  of  the  decimal  and  duodeci- 
mal; and,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  their 
d^iominations  of  numerical  quantity  advance  by  multiples  of  10 
and  6  alternately. 

Astronomical'  science  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  portion  of 
the  learning  which  was  handed  down  by  the  ChaldsBan  priests  as 
an  hei^tary  possession.  like  the  Egyptians,  they  enjoyed  a 
clear  sky  and  an  unbounded  horizon ;  and  they  seem  to  have  cul- 
tivated astronomy  independently,  and  even  more  successfully  than 
the  kindred  race.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  mapped 
out  the  2jodiac,  invented  the  nom^iclature  which  we  still  use  for 
the  seven  days  of  the  week,*  divided  the  days  into  equinoctial 
hours,  as  distinguished  from  the  hours  of  variable  length  which 
depend  on  simiise  and  sunset^  and  measured  time  by  tibo  water- 
clodL  Ptolemy  has  preserved  notices  of  the  great  accuracy  of 
their  observations,  especially  in  the  calculation  of  a  lunar  ecUpse 
in  B.O.  721.  Connected  with  their  astronomy  and  star-worship, 
they  had  an  elaborate  system  of  judicial  astrology. 

But  all  these  matters,  however  interesting,  belong  rather  to  a 
scientific  discuasion  of  their  antiquities  than  to  a  strictly  histori- 
cal work.  The  reader  who  desires  to  master  the  whole  subject 
must  peruse  those  recent  works  to  which  we  have  throughout  ac- 
knowledged our  obligations,  and  which  have  lifted  the  comer  of 
that  veil  which  we  may  hope  to  see  more  completely  withdrawn 
from  this  most  ancient  scene  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  the 
vast  mass  of  existing  inscriptions  shall  have  been  deciphered. 

by  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  0U$9%cal  Mimmn^  toL  !.,  and  to  the  artioLeB  on  WeightB  and 
Meaamefl,  In  Smith's  Dictionary  ofAnHquiHety  2nd  edition. 

*  This  nomenclature  was  baaed  on  the  idea  that  each  hour  of  the  day  was  governed 
bj  a  planet,  and  each  day  by  the  governor  of  its  first  hour ;  and  from  this  one  the 
day  received  its  name.  In  the  Solar  System,  commonly  called  the  **  Ptolenudc,"  the 
planela  are  placed  round  the  earth  (as  a  oentre),  in  the  following  order,  TMkonwng 
tmBordi;— <1)  Saturn,  (2)  Jupiter,  (8)  Mars,  (4)  The  Sun,  (6)  Venus,  (6)  Hereury, 
(7)  The  Moon.  The  Chaldiean  week  seems  to  have  begun  with  Baturday^  its  fixst 
hour  and  first  day  being  sacred  to  Batum,  the  star  whose  sphere  embraced  all  the 
rest,  tile  symbol  <tf  the  god  Bel ;  but  it  makes  no  difibrenoe  where  we  begin.  Then, 
reckoning  In  the  above  order,  the  25th  hour  falls  to  the  8un^  and  this  is  the  first 
hour  of  Sunday;  the  first  of  the  next  day,  Mcnday^  falls  to  the  Moon;  of  Tkteaday 
to  JIart;  of  WedH€»dayio  JHereury  ;   of  TTiurtday  to  Jupiter  ;  and  of  Friday  to 

Fawa.     The  matter  is  fiilly  discussed  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  FhiMogical 

JTiMewR,  vol  L 
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We  have  now  to  tnm  our  eyeB  to  the  great  Asbtbian  Mon- 
ASOHT,  whidi  we  find  established  on  the  mins  of  the  Old  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  245  jears  (b.o.  1518 
— 1278),  which  Berosns  assigns  to  his  Fifth  Dynasty  of  Arabians. 

Its  original  seat  was  on  the  upper  conrse  of  the  Tigris,  where 
the  district  about  Nineveh,  in  the  angle  between  the  Tigris  and 
its  confluent,  the  Great  Zab,  preserved  the  ancient  name  in  the 
dialectic  form,  Atnria.  With  the  growing  power  of  the  kingdoni, 
the  name  of  Assyria  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  Upper  Meso- 
potamia, between  Mounts  Masius  and  Zagros,  on  the  north  and 
east,  the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  natural  line  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  alluvial  level  on  the  south.  This  region  has  a 
much  more  varied  surface  and  a  cooler  climate  than  the  Chaldsean 
plain.  The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  undulating  pastures, 
diversified  by  woodlands,  and  watered  by  the  numerous  confluents 
of  the  Tigris ;  but  the  valleys  furnish  arable  soil  almost  as  rich  as 
the  Chaldsean  plain  itself;  and  the  natural  products  of  the  two 
regions  are  not  very  different.  On  the  north  and  east,  the  coun- 
try assumes  an  Alpine  character. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  contains  the  record  of  the  primeval  foun- 
dation of  this  kingdom  at  Ninevbh.*  Though  the  text  is  obscure 
on  one  point,  it  clearly  derives  the  kingdom  of  Asshur  from  that 
of  Nimrod ;  and  all  our  information  tends  to  the  same  result, 
namely  that,  though  the  Assyrian  people  were  Semitic,  the  dy- 
nasty was  Ohaldsdan.  The  traditions  preserved  by  the  Greeks 
make  Ninus  the  son  of  Belus,  and  Semiramis  the  daughter  of 
Derceto,  and  represent  the  Babylonian  religion  as  established  in 
Assyria ;  while  the  local  tradition  of  the  present  day,  with  its 
usaal  straDge  fidelity  to  hidden  facts,  connects  the  name  of  Kim- 
rod  with  the  ancient  remains  of  Assyria  as  well  as  of  Babylonia. 
We  have  seen  that  the  newly  discovered  records  represent  Assyria 
as  a  vice-royalty  under  the  Chaldsean  empire ;  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  latter  by  the  Arabs  (about  b.o.  1273)  would  give  the 
former  the  fairest  opportunity  of  rising  to  an  independent  state. 
It  is  not  till  much  later  still  that  we  have  trustworthy  accounts 
of  Assyrian  history,  and  we  need  only  glance  at  the  mythical 
legends  with  which  the  Greek  writers  fill  up  the  interval. 

These  legends  represent  the  rapid  rise  of  a  great  conquering 
power,  under  a  mighty  king,  and  a  mightier  queen,  who  derive 
their  lineage  from  the  gods,  and  whose  degenerate  successors  grow 

*  Gen.  iz.  11 :  oomp.  p.  46. 
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feebler  and  feebler  till  the  last  of  them  perishes  by  a  fate  worthy 
of  the  catastrophe  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  Ninttb,  son  of  Belns,  is 
the  "hero  eponymus"  of  the  Empire.*  The  warrior  qneen, 
SmmtAMTfl^  daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto,  is  one  of  those  imper- 
sonations of  masculine  energy  in  a  female  form,  in  which  the  Ori- 
ental imagination  delighted ;  f  while  the  last  of  her  descendants, 
Sasdanapalub,  is  a  man  whose  effeminate  character  completes 
the  contrast  between  the  close  of  the  dynasty  and  its  commence- 
ment, but  who  yet  knows  how  to  die  with  courage  worthy  of  a 
king.  The  acts  ascribed  to  these  sovereigns  may  be  related  in  a 
few  words*  Ninus,  having  revolted  from  the  King  of  Babylon, 
whom  he  takes  prisoner  and  puts  to  death,  overruns  Armenia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  Tanais,  subdues 
the  Modes  and  Persians,  and  makes  war  upon  the  Bactrians. 
Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  nobles,  coming  to  the 
camp  before  Bactra,  takes  the  city  by  a  bold  stroke.  Her  courage 
wins  the  love  of  Kinus,  and  she  becomes  his  queen.  On  his  death 
(according  to  one  account,  by  her  own  hand)  she  succeeds  to  the 
throne,  and  undertakes  the  conquest  of  India  with  one  of  those 
armies  which  Oriental  imagination  numbered  by  millions ;  but  she 
is  utterly  defeated  by  the  Indian  king,  Stabobrates.  j:  To  these  two 
sovereigns  the  Greek  tradition  ascribed  nearly  all  the  great  works 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Ninus  built  Nineveh, 
on  a  scale  so  vast  that  it  might  surpass  any  city  that  should  ever 
be  erected ;  and  the  great  pyramid  outside  its  walls  formed  his 
tomb.  To  Semiramis  were  ascribed  the  edifices  of  Babylon,  the 
canals,  the  dykes  along  the  rivers,  and  most  of  the  other  great 
works  in  Babylonia  as  well  as  Assyria.  Her  personal  character 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  a  female  demigod  according  to  the  Orien- 
tal standard,  to  which  history  exhibits  an  occasional  approach. 
Founded  on  the  characteristics  which  we  see  in  Derceto,  Astarte, 
and  Dido,  she  exhibits  also  some  of  the  qualities  of  Catherine  of 
Russia.  The  stories  of  her  amours  are  doubtless  connected  with 
a  well  known  aspect  of  Oriental  mythology ;  and,  in  later  times, 
many  of  the  mounds  which  covered  ruined  cities  were  called  the 
graves  of  the  lovers  of  Semiramis. 

Ninyas,  §  the  feeble  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  is  the  head  of 

*  His  name  is  eTidently  derived  from  that  of  Nineyeh.    It  does  not  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture or  in  the  native  records ;  for  it  has  no  connection  with  Kimrod. 
t  Semiramis  (from  Bhem  and  Rcan)  signifies  the  exalted  name, 
X  This  name  is  said  to  be  the  Sanskrit  StaoarapaHs,  that  is,  Lord  of  the  Jhrra  Fmna. 
g  This  name  is  simply  a  patronymic  from  Kinns. 
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a  degenerate  race,  of  whom  nothing  worth  notice  is  recorded  till 
we  come  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy  and  the  death  of  Sardanapaliuk 
This  la&t  king  of  Assyria,  says  the  legend,  abandoned  all  care  for 
his  falling  empire,  and,  shutting  himself  np  in  his  palace  with  his 
women,  passed  his  time  in  effeminate  loxnry.  Bnt  when  Arbaces, 
the  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesis,  the  chief  of  the  Ohaldsean 
priests  of  Babylon,  marched  against  him  in  leagued  rebellion,  he 
suddenly  took  the  field,  and,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
was  defeated,  and  besieged  in  Nineveh  for  two  years.  When  fur- 
ther resistance  became  impossible,  Sardanapalua  collected  all  his 
treasures,  with  his  wives  and  concubines,  on  a  vast  funeral  pile, 
and  then  ascending  it  and  setting  it  on  fire  with  his  own  hand,  he 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  his  palace.  The  date  assigned  to 
this  catastrophe  (about  b.o.  876)  is  full  two  centuries  and  a  half 
before  the  fall  of  Kineveh,  nor  did  the  latter  event  take  place 
under  a  Sardanapalus.  If  the  story  has  any  historical  foundation, 
it  represents  a  confusion  of  two  very  different  and  distant  revolu- 
tions. But  in  truth  its  complexion  is  wholly  mythical,  the 
character  and  fate  of  Sardanapalus  representing  those  of  Ihe  andro- 
gynous deity  Sandon,  as  plainly  as  Semiramis  corresponds  to  the 
goddess  Derceto. 

The  kernel  of  historic  fact  enveloped  in  this  l^end  is  the  early 
foundation  of  an  independent  Assyrian  kingdom,  at  or  near 
Nineveh,  during  the  period  of  the  Arab  domination  in  Babylonia, 
and  the  spread  of  its  rule,  first  over  the  latter  country,  and  after- 
wards over  the  adjacent  r^ons ;  the  subsequent  decline  of  the 
empire,  though  by  no  means  with  so  rapid  and  steady  a  degene- 
racy, and  its  final  overthrow  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians. 

Light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  chaos  of  these  traditions,  and 
the  hope  of  historic  certainty  held  forth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early 
Babylonian  empire,  by  recent  discoveries  in  cuneiform  literature. 
From  these,  compared  with  the  fragments  of  Berosus,  the  noticea 
in  Scripture  history,  and  the  scattered  indications  of  the  clasdeal 
writers,  we  learn  to  distinguish  two  great  periods  in  the  history 
of  Assyria,  divided  by  the  first  temporary  establishment  of  Baby- 
lonian independence.  This  epoch  is  that  known  in  chnmology 
as  the  Eta  of  Ndhovuuaar^  b.o.  747.  It  separates  the  Assyriaa 
kingdom  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Dynasties,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Dynasties  of  Berosus.* 
The  former,  reckoning  from  the  establishment  of  their  power  over 

•  See  the  Table  il  p.  196. 
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all  Meeopotamia  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Arab  dynasty  in  Ohal- 
dsaa,  raled  for  more  than  600  years  *  (b.o.  1278-747) ;  the  latter 
fw  about  120  years  only  (b.o.  747-626).  f 

The  annab  of  the  Upper  Dynasty,  however  cnrions  as  an  anti- 
qnarian  problem  awaiting  a  fuller  solution,  have  little  to  do  with 
the  general  course  of  history.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
at  EUehrShergoit  (the  ancient  Asshur),  about  60  miles  south  of 
Nineveh,  that  Shamas-iva,  the  son  of  the  Babylonian  king  Ismi- 
Dagon,  erected  a  temple.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  city 
was  the  capital  under  the  ChaldsBan  viceroys;  and  that  it  re- 
mained so  under  the  earliest  independent  kings  of  Assyria  seems 
probable  from  the  appearance  of  their  names  on  bricks  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  found  among  the  ruins.  These  mere  names,  Bel- 
lush,  Pndil,  Iva-lush,  and  Shalma-bar  or  Shalma-rish,  represent 
all  OTXT  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  during  the  thirteenth 
century  b.o.  ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  even  the  names  are  rendered 
very  doubtful  by  certain  peculiarities  of  the  cuneiform  writing. 

A  second  series  of  six  kings  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
snoeeeding  century  and  a  half  (about  b.o.  1200 — 1050).  Five  of 
their  names  are  found  on  the  famous  Kileh-Shei^t  cylinder,  '^  the 
earliest  document  of  a  purely  historical  character  which  has  as  yet 
been  recovered  by  the  researches  pursued  in  Mesopotamia."  % 
Here  we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  afterwards  famous  name 
of  TiauLTH-PiLEssB  (the  Tiger  Lord  of  Asshur),  §  who  celebrates 
the  deeds  of  his  four  predecessors.  The  first  of  these,  to  whom  he 
ascribes  the  earliest  organization  of  the  empire,  seems  to  have  Km 
for  the  essential  part  of  his  name,  so  that  in  him  we  may  probably 
trace  the  historic  prototype  of  Kinus.  The  two  succeeding  kings 
are  named  as  prosperous  rulers  over  Assyria ;  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  foreign  conquests  till  the  reign  of  T^glath-Pileser's 
father,  ^'  the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries,  he 
who  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian  world."  A  more  definite 
aeooont  is  given  of  the  conquests  of  l^lath-Pileser  I.  himself, 
during  his  first  fiye  years.  On  the  north  and  east  he  extended 
Ins  power  over  the  highlands  of  Armenia  and  Media ;  on  the 

*  HerodMos  (i.  96)  gives  the  period  as  620  years;  Berosus,  more  exactly,  as  626. 
The  longer  chronology  of  Ctesias  is  quite  untrustworthy. 

\  This  date  seems  now  to  be  established  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  instead  of 
tefimnerly  received  epodi  of  b.o.  606. 

X  RawUnaon,  Essay  vii.  to  Book  i.  of  Herodotus,  §  7. 

§  TS^4ak  or  JHgUUh^  the  Assyrian  for  Hgtr^  is  used  both  as  a  royal  title,  and  as 
tiie  name  of  Ae  river  ^gris.  The  letters  /  and  r  are  the  most  easily  interchangeable 
€falL 
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north-west  he  pnghed  his  conquests  as  far  as  Cappadocia;  and  on 
the  west  and  south-west  he  appears  to  have  subdued  the  Aia- 
msBan  tribes  of  Upper  Mesopotsunia,  and  those  along  the  coune 
of  the  Euphrates  down  to  the  confines  of  Babylonia.*  But  the 
latter  state,  under  its  king  Merodach-adan-akhi,  was  still  so  power- 
ful as  not  only  to  resist  the  arms  of  Tiglath-Fileser,  but  even  to 
make  a  successful  invasion  of  Assyria.  We  learn  this  interesting 
fact  from  a  monument  set  up  by  Sennacherib,  which  also  seems 
to  fix  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser  L  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, B.o.t  His  son,  Asshur-bani-pal  I.,  whose  name  occurs  in 
an  inscription  in  the  British  Museum,  closes  the  series  of  the  sis 
kings  under  whom  Assyria  seems  to  have  become  an  empire. 

After  a  brief  gap,  the  monuments  supply  us  with  continuouB 
information  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  a  period  of  just  three  hun- 
dred years,  during  which  eight  kings  handed  down  the  sceptre 
from  father  to  son  in  an  unbroken  line  (b.o.  1050).^  They  appear 
to  have  reigned  still  at  Eileh-Shergat,  till  the  fifth  of  them  trans- 
ferred the  capital  to  Calah,  another  city  of  the  original  Assyrian 
tetrapoli8.§  In  the  name  of  this  king,  Asshub-daki-pal,  we  recog- 
nise the  Sabdanapalus  of  the  Greeks ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  Sesostris,  the  historic  prototype  has  no  necessary  iden- 
tity with  the  traditional  personage  to  whom  he  has  furnished  a 
name.  The  true  Sardanapalus  was  the  mightiest  conqueror  of  the 
Upper  Dynasty  ;  and,  instead  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  power  of 
the  King  of  Babylon,  it  was  he  who  first  added  Babylonia  to  tiie 
Assyrian  Empire.  |  On  the  opposite  side,  his  conquests  were 
pushed — to  use  the  words  of  his  own  monuments — '^  to  Lebanon 
and  the  Great  Sea,"  and  the  kings  of  all  the  chief  Phoenician  citieB 
paid  him  tribute.  Among  these,  as  Professor  Bawlinson  thinks, 
was  Ethbaal,  the  father  of  Jezebel. 

Sardanapalus  is  the  first  known  of  the  Assyrian  kings  who  left 
behind  them  those  great  works  of  architecture  which,  lately  difr- 
interred  from  their  mounds  of  shapeless  ruin,  have  restored  the 
monarchy  to  its  true  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  while 
these  palaces  confirm  by  their  magnitude  the  traditional  splendour 

*  Respecting  the  claim  of  conquests  in  Egypt  by  Tiglath-PQeser,  and  the  stiH  earlier 
estabUahment  there  of  Aasyrian  dynastiea  (the  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-thiidX  w^ 
chap.  Tii.  pp.  126,  126. 

f  Professor  Rawlinson  asaigna  hia  accesaion  to  b.o.  1118. 

X  Such  is  the  i^parent  testimony  of  the  monuments ;  but  the  ayenge  length  of  the 
reigns  is  too  great  to  be  accepted  without  confirmation. 

§  Its  ruins  are  at  Nimrud,  forty  miles  to  the  north  of  Kileh-Shergat. 

I  We  shall  soon  see,  however,  that  the  conquest  waa  not  yet  permanently  eifeeted. 
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of  itke  Afifiyrian  kings,  the  scenes  ponrtrayed  in  sculpture  on  the 
walls  exhibit  a  viyid  picture  of  their  life  in  war  and  peace.  The 
life,  we  mean,  of  the  kings,  not  that  of  the  people,  who  only 
appear  as  fighting  the  battles  of  the  monarchs,  swelling  the  pomp 
of  their  processions,  or  serving  as  beasts  of  burthen  in  the  trans- 
port of  tiieir  colossal  monuments.  Those  invaluable  records  of 
private  life,  which  are  preserved  for  us  in  the  wall-paintings  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  are  wanting  here ;  for,  as  we  might  have  expect- 
ed, the  scenes  ponrtrayed  on  these  palace  walls  are  all  for  the  glori- 
fication of  the  king.  We  see  him  clothed  with  the  symbolic 
attributes  and  wielding  the  thunderbolts  of  the  gods  whose  names 
he  bore ;  leading  forth  his  armies  to  war,  crossing  great  rivers, 
storming  cities  by  the  aid  of  the  embankment,  the  testudo,  the 
boring  spear,  and  the  battering  ram ;  returning  in  triumph  with 
hosts  of  captives,  some  of  whom  are  dragged  along  by  rings  which 
pierce  the  lip,  others  are  impaled  in  long  rows,  and  others  flayed 
alive.  Elsewhere  he  appears  in  the  chase,  piercing  the  lion  in  a 
dose  encounter,  or  pursuing  the  swift  wild-ass ;  and  again  we 
behold  him  superintending  the  transport,  by  multitudes  of  cap- 
tives, of  those  colossal  statues,  half  man  and  half  bull  or  lion, 
which  have  now  been  placed  in  our  own  museums  by  the  energy 
and  tact  with  which  modem  travellers  have  used  free  labour. 

In  the  Assyrian,  as  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  the  king  is 
distingaished  from  the  conmion  herd  by  his  colossal  stature,  the 
fit  emblem  of  his  place  in  those  Asiatic  despotisms,  to  which 
popular  rights  and  liberties  were  unknown.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptiaoi  monuments,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  for 
details  to  the  works  of  Assyrian  antiquaries,  especially  of  Mr. 
Layard,  and  to  the  rich  collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures  which 
the  British  Museum  owes  chiefly  to  him.'*^  A  great  number  of 
these  sculptures  were  found  in  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimrud, 
which  was  erected  by  Sardanapalus,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik.f  This  king  was  also  the 
builder  of  temples  both  at  Oalah  and  Nineveh. 

The  interest  of  these  works  of  architecture  is  surpassed,  at 
least  for  the  student  of  history,  by  a  monument  of  Shalmanubar 

*  Tbia  b  written  for  Bngliah  readers ;  bat  aa  equally  emphatio  menUon  ia  dne  to  the 
laboms  of  IC.  Botta  and  the  collection  of  Aflsyrian  antiquities  in  the  Louyre. 

t  For  a  fiiU  description  of  these  palaces,  with  restorations,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  works  of  Ifr.  Layard  and  Professor  Rawlinson.  The  plan,  stated  generally,  com- 
prised a  vast  central  unroofed  haU  (suited  to  the  public  open-air  life  of  the  Orientals) 
mRonnded  by  many  chambers,  some  magnificent,  others  very  small  and  dark. 
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(or  ShalmaneBer),  the  son  of  Sardanapaliift,  which  was  farooght  by 
Mr.  Layard  from  Kimnid,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  an  obelisk  in  black  basalt,  abont  seven  feet  high  and  two 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  sculptured  with  a  few  bas-relirfs,  and  an 
inscription  containing  210  lines  of  fine  dear  writing.*  It  records 
a  long  series  of  victories  achieved  during  thirty-one  years  of  this 
king's  reign,  and  presents  ns  incidentally  wiih  a  picture  of  the 
political  state  of  Western  Asia  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury B.a,  the  period  marked  in  Israel  by  ibfi  reign  and  ML  of 
Ahab  and  his  dynasty. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoenicians  pay  tribnte 
to  Assyria.  The  power  of  Syria  is  at  its  height,  upheld  by  a 
great  league  between  the  kings  of  Hamath  (in  Ocele-Syria)  and 
DamascuSft  and  the  confederacy  of  the  Kbatti  or  Hittites,  who 
are  so  often  seen  at  war  with  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  the  monu- 
ment confirms  all  that  we  read  in  Scripture  about  the  war-diariots 
of  these  nations.  Northern  Syria  and  Upper  Mesopotamia  are 
occupied  by  various  tribes,  all  subject  to  ibe  Assyrians,  whose 
power  extends  to  the  Tuplai  (Tibareni)  in  Oappadocia.  On  the 
south,  the  ''  Accad  "  and  ''  Kaldai "  of  Babylonia,  and  the  Tsnkhi 
(Shuhites  ?)  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  own  the  same  subjection. 
Beyond  the  mountain  tribes  of  Zagros,  a  large  part  of  Media 
has  been  subdued ;  ^  and  the  appearance  of  the  two-humped 
Bactrian  camel  on  tiie  bas-reliefs  has  been  thought  to  confirm 
the  legend  of  the  conquest  of  Bactria  by  Ninus  and  S^niramis. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  animal  then  ranged  further  west- 
ward. The  chief  interest  of  the  record,  however,  consists  in 
its  mention  of  the  earliest  relations  between  Assyria  and  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Black  Obelisk  King  made  several  campaigns 
against  the  Syrian  confederacy  already  mentioned.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  defeated  Beuhadad  II.  in  three  great  battles ;  and 
in  his  eighteenth  year  he  followed  Haaael  into  Antilibanus  and 
routed  him  with  great  slaught^,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Syrian 
king  appears  as  his  tributary.  But  the  inscription,  moreover, 
mentions  the  tribute  of  gold  and  silver  brought  to  the  conqueror 
by  '^  Yahua,  the  son  of  Ehumri,"  a  name  in  which  no  one  can  fiedl 

*  A  tnnflUtion  hu  been  pablished  by  Dr.  Hindn  in  the  DMin  CTfUMratty  Magtk' 
•JiM  for  October,  1868. 

t  The  name  of  Bm^&dad  hu  been  disdned  j  made  out,  bnt  In  die  fom  Bm-idri^ 
wUoh  oorreq>ondB  to  the  TAt  "AScp  of  the  LXX.  The  same  interchange  of  <l  and  r  ia 
flees  in  the  name  Hadadeier  or  Hadareaer  (2  Sam.  fiiL  8 — 12,  compared  with  1  Chroo. 
xirOi.  8->10). 

t  Whether  the  PeniaDfl  aie  mentioned  ia  donbtftd.    The  nvmerona  tribes  of  tfie 
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to  recognise  ^^  Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri."  *  TJbe  sabsequent  devaa- 
tation  of  Israel  by  Hazad  may  have  been  an  act  of  revenge  for 
this  Bttbmiflflion,  It  was  under  Shalmannbar  that  Nineveh  reco- 
Ycred  the  positton  of  a  royal  cily^  though  the  king  resided  chiefly 
at  Galah,  where  he  bnilt  that  which  is  known  as  the  central  pal- 
ace of  Nimmd. 

The  end  of  Shabnannbar's  reign  is  calcnlated  as  having  occnrred 
about  B.O.  850.  In  the  interval  of  more  than  a  centnry  to  the 
supposed  date  of  the  end  of  the  dynasty  (b.o.  747),  we  have  the 
names  of  only  two  kings.  8hamas-iva,  the  second  son  of  Shahna- 
nnbar,  earned  the  succession  by  putting  down  a  great  rebellion  of 
his  elder  brother  Sardanapalus.  He  recorded  on  an  obelisk  the 
campaigns  of  his  first  four  y  ears,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  mixed  army  of  Ohaldseans, 
Ehmites,  and  Syrians,  was  utterly  defeated  by  Shamas-iva. 

The  obscure  annak  of  Iva-lush  IIL  derive  a  peculiar  interest 
from  their  supposed  connexion  with  the  Jewish  history,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  legends  of  Semiramis.  He 
contmued  that  course  of  conquest  to  the  west,  which  had  now 
become  the  chief  enterprise  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  The  mention, 
on  one  of  his  monuments,  of  the  ITh'umri^j'  in  connexion  with  the 
people  of  Phoenicia,  Damascus,  %nd  Idumsea,  as  his  tributaries, 
suggests  his  identification  with  Pul,  X  who  received  tribute  from 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  about  b.o.  770.  Another  inscription 
gives  us  the  name  of  Semiramis,  who  thus  emexgesfrom  the  region 
of  mythology  as  the  wife  of  Ivarlush,  and  apparently  his  associate 
in  the  government  This  discovery  confirms  the  date  assigned  by 
Herodotus  to  Semiramis,  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  making 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  princess.  For  we  have  now  reached  a 
point  at  which  the  history  of  Babylonia  becomes  closely  connected 
with  that  of  Assyria,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  later  Babylonian  kingdom.  It  will  suffice  for  the 
present  to  say  that  the  probable  connexion  between  the  ^id  of  the 
Upper  Assyrian  Dynasty  and  the  rise  of  a  new  power  at  Babylon 

Bart9u  or  PtarUu,  in  the  mountaiiiB  aoath-eaBt  of  Armenia,  might  perhaps  be  the  Par- 
titdaBBi,  bat  they  are  clearly  the  Pernane  in  the  inicriptiQiia  of  Sennacherib. 

*  The  erroneous  patronymic  is  explained  by  Dr.  Hinclcs  as  referring  to  Jehu's 
bemg  king  of  Samaria,  the  city  of  OmrL  Professor  Bawlinson  supposes  that  Jehu 
repieMnted  himself  as  belon^mg  to  Omri's  dynasty,  a  sort  of  daim  yety  common  with 
iisiiTper& 

f  This  is  interpreted,  as  before,  to  mean  the  people  of  Samaria. 

X  The  form  m  the  LXX  is  Phalooh  or  Phalos;  and  the  fielochus  of  Eosebius  seems 
to  bethel 
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under  Nabonassar  has  caused  the  former  event  to  be  placed  at  the 
"Era  of  Nabonassar"  (b.o.  747)  * 

The  Lower  Assyrian  Dynasty  begins  with  Tiqlath-Pilebeb  II. 
Of  the  manner  of  his  accession  we  have  no  tmstworthy  accounts ; 
but  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  his  ancestors  in  his  inscriptions 
is  thought  to  imply  that  he  was  an  usurper,  and  not  of  royal  birth. 
We  possess  tablets  inscribed  with  his  annals  for  seventeen  years, 
in  a  very  fragmentary  state.  Besides  campaigns  in  Upper  Meso- 
potamia, Armenia,  and  Media,  he  carried  on  two  wars  of  much 
historical  importance.  The  first  of  these,  to  which  we  shall  recur 
presently,  was  against  Babylon ;  the  other  against  Syria  and 
Israel.  In  tlie  preceding  chapter  we  saw  how  Ahaz,  king  of 
Jndah,  pressed  by  the  confederacy  of  Bezin  and  Pekah,  obtained 
the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  slew  Bezin  and  destroyed  the 
Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  afterwards  carried  the  eastern 
and  some  of  the  northern  Israelites  into  captivity.  The  Assyrian 
king's  monuments  record  the  expedition  as  made  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign  (b.o.  740). 

This  first  captivity  of  Israel  was  soon  followed  by  their  last 
war  with  Shalhaioseb,  whose  name  has  not  been  found  on  the 
monuments.  The  capture  of  Samaria,  which  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive appears  to  ascribe  (though,  not  positively)  to  Shalmaneser,  is 
claimed  by  his  successor  Saboon,  or  Sargina,  the  father  of  Senna- 
cherib, as  an  exploit  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  It  seems 
probable  that  Sargon  was  an  usurper,  who  took  advantage  of 
Shalmaneser's  absence  at  the  siege  of  Samaria  to  seize  the  throne. 
As  he  appears  systematically  to  have  erased  Shalmaneser's  name 
from  the  monuments,  he  is  not  unlikely  to  have  claimed  a  con- 
quest which  the  latter  may  have  been  effecting  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  own  usurpation.  At  all  events,  the  inscription  serves 
to  fix  the  accession  of  Sargon  to  b.o.  721.  He  reigned  nineteen 
years ;  and  his  extant  annals  extend  over  fifteen.  They  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  splendid  palace  which  he  built,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  near  Nineveh,  and  the  ruins  of  which  at  Khorsabad 
have  supplied  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  with  its  choicest  remains 
of  Assyrian  antiquity.f 

These  monumentB  show  Saigon  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 

*  The  difflcoltieB  as  to  the  chronology  are  diseoaBed  by  Prafesaor  RawlinBon  (BefvtL 
Enay  Tii.  to  Book  L).    The  date  is  at  all  eyentB  correct  within  twenty  yean. 

t  Khortahad  ifl  15  milee  N.  by  E.  of  Koyuf^k^  the  site  of  the  true  Ninereii. 
Sargon  gave  the  place  hia  own  name,  which  it  retained  down  to  the  Arab  conquest,  in 
the  form  of  Dur  S  rgintu 
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of  AjBsyrian  conqnerors.  Lmnediately  after  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
he  marched  in  person  against  Babylon,  and  perhaps  set  Merodach- 
Baladan  on  the  throne.  At  a  later  period  we  find  him  making  war 
with  the  Ghald»anfiy  and  driving  Merodach-Baladan  into  banish- 
ment On  the  south-west,  his  defeat  of  the  Philistines  in  a  great 
battle  at  Kaphia,  and  his  capture  of  their  five  cities,  laid  open  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  whose  king  paid  tribute  to  Sargon  *  (b.o.  715). 
Later  in  his  reign  he  took  Ashdod  f  and  Tyre,  and  received  tribute 
from  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  where  a  statue  of  Sargon,  set  up  at 
Idalium,  proves  that  he  made  an  expedition  into  the  island,  either 
in  person  or  by  his  generals.  He  continued  the  wars  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north-west  and  north ; 
while,  on  the  east,  the  conquest  of  Media,  so  often  attempted  be- 
fore, supplied  him  with  a  territory  in  which  to  plant  the  captives 
from  Samaria.  The  closer  intercourse  of  Assyria  with  Egypt  at 
this  period  is  marked  by  a  decidedly  Egyptian  influence  on  the 
architecture,  pottery,  glass-making,  and  other  arts  of  Assyria.:]: 

The  reign  of  Senhaohbbib,  the  son  of  Sargon  (b.o.  702 — 680), 
is  at  once  the  most  interesting,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  of 
all  in  the  Assyrian  annals,  and  that  at  which  the  empire  reached 
the  hi^est  pitch  of  prosperity.  Beaides  all  that  we  read  of  him 
in  Scripture,  and  the  brief  notices  of  the  ancient  historians,  we 
possess  his  own  annals  for  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign.  §  He 
restored  Nineveh  to  its  position  as  the  royal  residence ;  rebuilt 
the  city  and  its  palaces  by  the  labour  of  hosts  of  captives,  and 
with  materials  contributed  by  all  the  subject  kings  and  states ; 
and  added  a  palace  exceeding  in  size  and  magnificence  all  that 
had  been  erected  by  former  kings.  It  was  amidst  the  ruins  of 
this  edifice  at  JEToytir^ik  that  Mr.  Layard  made  the  most  important 
of  his  discoveries ;  and  in  the  sculptures  that  lined  its  walls  we  see 
the  life  of  Assyria  when  it  was  most  fiourishing. 

A  second  palace  built  by  Sennacherib  is  buried  beneath  the 
mound,  by  the  name  of  which  tradition  bears  her  witness  to 

*  Tins  king,  who  is  simply  called  Fharaoh  in  ibe  insoiiption,  wts  either  Sabaoo  L 
or  Sthaco  IL  of  the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethiopian  dynasty.  The  oartoache  of  one  of  the 
Sabiooe,  cfvidently  the  imprefldon  of  a  ring,  has  been  found  at  Koyui\jik,  side  by  side 
with  the  seal  of  an  Assyrian  king,  probably  in  ratification  of  a  treaty. 

t  Compare  Isaiah  xx. 

t  The  eariiest  known  specimen  of  transparent  glass  in  Assyria  is  a  small  bottle 
found  at  Nimrod,  bearing  the  name  of  Saigon. — Layard^s  Nineveh  and  Babylon^ 

p.m. 

g  A  separate  tablet  mentions  his  twenty-second  year;  and  yarious  proofii  concur  to 
diow  thai  this  was  the  true  length  of  his  reign. 
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Jonah's  miflsion  to  the  Ninevites.*  like  hiB  predeoeBBora^  Senna- 
cherib was  engaged  in  constant  inirs  with  the  tribes  round  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Assyria ;  but  bj  far  the  most 
interesting  events  in  his  annals  are  the  campaigns  against  Babylon 
and  the  countries  of  the  west.  Of  the  former  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently:  the  latter  are  recorded  with  a  minuteness  which  affords 
the  most  interesting  parallel  between  saered  and  secular  history. 

It  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (b.o.  700)  that,  having  pre- 
viously subdued  Babylonia  and  Upper  Mesopotamia,  the  king 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  cities  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Philistia,  and  Idumiea,  in  most  cases  without  a 
straggle :  Judssa  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  already  in  com- 
plete subjection.  His  successes  in  FhiUstia  provoked  the  resist- 
ance of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  were  the  dependent  allies  of  the 
King  of  Meroe ;  f  and  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of 
their  advance  to  show  symptoms  of  revolt,  by  encouraging  a  rising 
among  the  Philistines.  Having  utterly  defeated  the  Egyptians 
near  Lachish,  and  taken  that  city  and  libnah,  Sennacherib  pro- 
ceeded to  chastise  JudsBa,  taking  forty-six  fenced  cities,  and  carry- 
ing off  200,000  captives.  On  his  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
Hezekiah  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  800  talents  of  silver  and 
thirty  talents  of  gold,  besides  rich  presents.  His  submission  was 
accepted ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  a  part  of  his  land,  which  was 
given  to  the  princes  of  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Oaza.  Whether  after 
all  these  succeases  the  army  of  the  Assyrian  came  to  the  disastrous 
end  recorded  in  Scripture,  or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable, 
that  catastrophe  closed  a  second  expedition  against  Egypt  and 
Jud»a,  is  still  a  question.  In  any  case  we  should  not  expect  so 
calamitous  an  event  to  be  mentioned  in  the  royal  annals.  Nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  death  of  Sennacherib 
followed  immediately  on  his  flight  home.  The  Scripture  narrative 
says  expressly  that  '^  he  returned  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh,"  and  his 
monuments  attest  that  he  continued  to  decorate  his  palaces  and 
to  make  war  upon  the  tribes  of  Armenia  and  Media.  It  was 
among  the  former  that  his  two  sons  found  a  refbge,  after  they  had 
murdered  their  father  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch,  a  deed  respecting 
which  the  monuments  are  again  naturally  silent. 

Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esab-haddok  (B.a  680), 

*  IfMi-Tumu^  that  u,  the  Prophet  Jtmah.    Thte  is  not  the  place  to  onter  into  the 
question  of  Jonah's  date. 

f  TUaafcateinent  throws  light  on  the  piobaUeoonditfon  of  1^1^  tinder 
Dynaotj.    See  cfai^.  tIL  p.  127. 
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the  AflBhur-akh-iddina  of  the  infieriptionB,  who  reigned  in  person 
at  Babylon  as  well  as  Kineveh.*  His  inscriptions  claim  victories 
oyer  the  Egyptians,  and  oyer  the  old  enemies  on  the  confines  of 
Assyria.  He  was  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  who  colo- 
nized the  waste  lands  of  Samaria  with  settlers  from  Babylonian 
cities,  a  proceeding  which  implies  the  treatment  of  Babylonia,  to 
some  extent,  as  a  conqnered  province.  This  agrees  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  war  in  Snsiana  against  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan.  Like 
Ms  two  predecessors,  Esar-haddon  was  a  magnificent  bnilder. 
Besides  extensive  repairs  of  former  edifices,  he  erected  the  sonth- 
west  palace  of  Nimrud,  and  one  of  those  at  iN^ebbi-Yunns,  which 
he  styles  ^^  the  palace  of  the  pleasures  of  all  the  year."  His  in- 
scriptions record  the  aid  he  received  in  these  works  from  the 
kings  of  Syria,  Judah,  and  Phoenicia,  and  even  firom  the  princes 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Oypms,  not  only  in  materials  but  in  the 
services  of  skilled  artists.  The  bas-reliefs  of  his  palaces  show  that 
freer  and  more  gracefiil  style  which  had  already  began  to  modify 
the  old  archaic  stiiShess  of  Greek  art  We  have  already  seen  the 
same  influences  at  work  in  Egypt  under  Fsammetichus,  who  was 
contemporary  with  the  later  years  of  Esar-haddon.  But  in  As- 
syria, as  in  many  oliher  countries,  the  fine  arts  culminated  just  as 
tiie  power  of  Uie  empire  was  dying  out,  imder  Sardanapalus 
(Asshurbani-pal  H.),  the  son  of  Esar^haddon. 

The  causes  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Assyrian  power  may  be 
traced  in  the  nature  of  the  empire,  as  it  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
records  of  the  Lower  Dynasty,  and  especially  when  at  its  height, 
under  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  JSTominally  indud- 
iog  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  from  the  river  Halys  and  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  Desert  of  Iran,  and  from  the  Caspian  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  to  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  was 
utterly  wanting  in  unity,  even  of  administration.  It  embraced  a 
number  of  small  kingdoms,  and  of  cities  and  tribes  under  many 
petty  chieftains  who  were  bound  to  pay  tribute  and  render  personal 
homage  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  give  a  free  passage  to  his  troops.t 
But  this  duty  was  limited  by  the  king's  power  to  enforce  it ;  nor 
would  the  yoke  be  made  more  welcome  by  the  severe  measures 
used  to  suppress  revolt, — ^the  destruction  of  cities  and  the  cruel 
execiition  of  their  defenders, — ^forays  in  which  men  and  cattle  were 
carried  o£f  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands, — ^the  deportation  of 
whole  nations,  to  labour  as  captives  on  the  king's  buildings,  or  to 

*  This  aoooimtB  for  ManasBeh's  being  carried  eaptiye  to  B^bjfUm^  8  Chran.  zxziii.  11. 
t  MBiteiy  aerriee  in  the  anmea  of  Aasyria  does  not  aeem  to  have  been  reqidrad. 
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monm  as  exiles  beside  the  waters  of  a  strange  land.  The  Assyrian 
armies  marched  back  when  they  had  inflicted  these  chastisements, 
and  there  was  no  military  occnpation  of  the  conquered  ooontrieB.* 
The  fabric  of  the  empire  was  a  web  of  Penelope,  eyer  undoing  and 
beginning  again.  We  have  seen  eyen  the  most  powerful  kings 
constantly  renewing  the  same  wars  with  the  same  fix>ntier  tribes; 
and  the  accession  of  a  weak  mler  was  the  signal  for  the  resoln- 
tion  of  the  empire  into  its  independent  elements.  The  want  of 
cohesion,  however,  among  these  scattered  elements,  secured  the 
central  government  from  a  speedy  overthrow ;  to  effect  this  needed 
some  concentrated  power  from  without.  Egypt  threatened  more 
than  once  to  do  the  work ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great,  and  her 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  task.  Babylon,  the  nearest  neighbour 
of  Assyria,  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  disaffection,  but  her  attempts 
at  open  revolt  were  speedily  put  down.  At  length  a  new  power 
comes  upon  the  stage,  alien  from  Assyria  in  race  and  religion,  and 
recently  consolidated  into  a  great  nation.  We  have  seen,  from  the 
very  first,  that  the  range  of  Mount  Zagros,  bordering  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valley  on  the  east,  divided  its  Semitic  and  Hamite 
nations  from  the  Aryan  tribes  of  the  tableland  of  Iran.  The 
Medbs,  who  occupied  the  latter  region,  have  often  been  mentioned 
among  the  peoples  conquered  by  successive  Assyrian  kings ;  but 
these  appear  to  have  been  only  partial  conquests  made  from  time 
to  time  over  separate  tribes.  We  have  yet  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  great  Median  nation,  which,  consolidated  by  Cyaxares,  be- 
came the  instrument  for  overthrowing  the  power  of  Assyria,  and 
even  blotting  out  her  existenccf 

The  interval  from  the  death  of  Esar-haddon  to  this  catastrophe 
is  exceedingly  obscure.  The  Assyrian  monuments  have  as  yet 
supplied  the  names  of  only  two  ldng&  Asshur-bani-pal  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  from  about  b.o.  660  to  about  b.o.  640.  The 
narrow  limits  of  his  recorded  wars,  in  Susiana  against  the  grand- 
son of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  in  Armenia,  indicate  those  within 
which  the  empire  was  contracted.  His  successor,  Asshur-emit-ih' 
is  only  known  as  the  builder  of  a  palace  at  Nimrud,  the  compara- 
tive meanness  of  which  gives  a  sign  of  the  degradation  of  the 
monarchy.  One  cause  of  its  rapid  decline  may  be  found  in  that 
great  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Western  Asia,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  further  in  the  next  diapter. 


*  How  0ach  oountries  were  left  to  themselTee,  may  be  seen  from  the  prooeedings 
of  Hezekiah  and  Jonah  in  Northern  Palestine.  f  ^^  CSiipter  z. 
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From  the  former  of  these  two  kings  the  Greek  writers,  bj  a 
very  natural  confusion,  obtained  the  name  of  that  Sardanapalus, 
whose  fate  they  have  told  so  romantically.  Berosos  is  said  to  have 
named  Saracns  as  the  king  under  whom  Nineveh  was  destroyed ; 
but  it  r^nains  doubtful  whether  he  is  identical  with  Asshur-emit- 
ili,  and  indeed  whether  the  latter  was  the  last  king  of  Assyria. 

Of  the  events  attending  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  empire  the 
monuments  contain  no  record,  beyond  the  incontestable  evidence 
of  their  own  condition.  ^^  Calcined  alabaster,  masses  ot  charred 
wood  and  charcoal,  colossal  statues  split  through  with  the  heat,  are 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  Ninevite  mounds,  and  attest  the 
veracity  of  prophecy."  *  All  bears  witness  to  a  conflagration  of 
the  palaces  which  could  only  have  attended  on  an  utter  destruc- 
ti<»i  of  the  monarchy,  and  tends  so  far  to  confirm  the  details  which 
we  only  possess  on  the  doubtftd  authority  of  Otesias,  and  the  more 
trastworthy  narrative  which  Abydenus  professes  to  have  borrowed 
from  £e(rosus.t  He  tells  us  that  Saracus,  b^g  alarmed  by  llie 
news  of  forces  advancing  agfdnst  him  from  the  Bea,:^  sent  Nabo- 
polassar  to- take  the  conunand  at  Babylon.  The  latter  seized  the 
opportunity  to  rebel,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Median 
king.§  The  united  armies  of  the  Medes,  Chaldeans,  and  Baby- 
lonians marched  against  Nineveh;  and  Saracus,  after  a  brief 
defence,  retired  to  his  palak^e,  to  which  he  set  fire  with  his  own 
hand,  and  perished,  like  Zimri,|  in  the  conflagration.  Otesias 
asBigns^  a  duratioh  of  two  years  to  tiie  siege,  and  ascribes  its  sue- 
oess  to  an  inundation  of  the  Tigris,  which  swept  away  a  part  of 
the  city  walL  The  jNrophet  Nahum  seems  to  indicate  an  entrance 
by  the  river  gates,  such  as  led  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Gyrus. 
A  similar  false  security  may  easily  have  led  to  a  similar  catastrophe. 
The  destruction  of  the  empire  and  its  capital  were  alike  complete. 
Ninev^  was  not  even  permitted  to  become,  like  Babylon  in  later 
times,  a  capital  of  the  conquering  monarchy.  Qer  ruin  appears  to 
have  been  hastened  by  the  nature  of  the  city,  which  seems  only  to 
have  deflated  the  name  in  virtue  of  her  pakoes  and  temples.    The 

*  Rawlinsoo,  Berod.  toL  I  p.  488 ;  Layard,  ^mmh  and  BaJl^lon^  pp.  91«  IDS, 
121,  &e. ;  Nahtim  ii.  13,  iil  18, 15.  The  predictions  of  the  fall  of  Kinereh  and  Afisyria 
bjr  Kthum  and  Zephaniah  are  no  exact  as  to  have  a  real  kuiorie  value. 

t  See  the  fragment  in  Suaebliifl,  Chnm,  part  i.  &  9. 

X  Bavtinacm  takes  these  for  the  Chaldmms  and  SnwanianB,  who  are-  known  to  have 
been  in  revolt  daring  the  preceding  reign. 

8  Both  ikbydeniis  and  PolyhisUxr  call  this  king  Astyages;  tmt  tiie  order  of  the 
XedBan  history  proves  that  it  was  Qyaxavea 

I  1  Kmgs  xvL  18. 
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great  monndfl  which  sre  scattered  over  a  space  of  about  sixty  miles 
from  north  to  south  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  aboTe  the  oou« 
fluence  of  the  Great  Zab,  are  found  to  contain  the  remains  of 
palaces  and  temples,  within  enclosures  as  large  as  some  dties. 
The  spaces  within  these  enclosures  are  strewn  with  fragments  of 
pottery  and  other  objects,  undoubted  signs  of  human  habitation, 
but  all  traces  of  private  houses  have  Tanished.  As  the  kings 
glorified  only  themselves  in  their  sculptures,  so  they  built  for 
themselves  alone ;  and  the  houses  of  unbumt  brick  which  were 
scattered  probably  &r  and  wide  about  their  palaces,  would  soon 
return  to  dust.  This  circumstance  has  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  identify  the  true  site  of  Nineveh,  the  knowledge  of  which  had 
been  lost  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus.  No  traces  remain  (as 
at  Babylon)  of  the  vast  enclosures  of  the  immense  city  which  the 
ancient  writers  ascribed  to  Ninus.  It  seemg  most  probable  that 
the  people  dwelt  in  scattered  villages  among  the  several  groups  of 
pakces  built  by  successive  kings  on  elevated  platforms,  and  that 
these  latter  alone  were  fortified.  Of  these  edifices  four  chief  groups 
are  marked  by  as  many  mounds,  on  or  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  not  including  ISlehrS^arffat  (the  supposed  ancient  Asshur), 
which  lies  on  the  right  bank,  much  farther  to  the  south.  These 
are  Nimrud  (Cakh)  above  the  confiuence  of  the  Great  Zab,  with 
the  smaller  mound  of  Sdamvyek  a  little  further  to  the  north ; 
Kcyv/r^ik  and  NMy-Ttmus^  opposite  Mosul;  Shertrf-Khmy 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  farther  north ;  and  Khormbad^  about 
ten  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Shereef-Ehan.  Considering  the  scattered  mode 
of  building  Oriental  cities,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  all 
this  area  may  haye  been  included  in  the  widest  extent  of  the  name 
of  Nineveh,  and  such  a  supposition  would  explain  the  description 
of  the  prophet  Jonah :  ^<  Now  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  dtj 
of  three  dayi  jowmeyP  *  But  the  name  must  have  had  originally 
a  more  definite  meaning ;  and  in  this  sense  it  probably  bdouged 
-  to  the  group  of  mounds  opposite  Mowi^  which  was  at  all  events 
the  Nineveh  of  Sennacherib's  great  palace.  Here  the  mounds  of 
I  Koyvmjik  and  NMy*Yunu%  are  enclosed  within  a  well-marked 

L  line  of  once  strong  fortifications,  the  circuit  of  which  is  about 

I  seven  and  a  half  miles,  quite  large  enough  for  a  primitive  city, 

\  though  fiar  smaller  than  the  Nineyeh  of  tradition. 

;  We  must  lelive  to  the  writers  on  Assyrian  antiquities  the  de- 

\  *  Jonah  Hi.  8.    TiMt  ibis  la  no  mere  hypeiMe  is  erideni  from  the  apooUte  ftate- 

ment  that  **  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city,  a  dujf%  Jemtney^^  In  hia  fint 
';  pieadiing. 
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8cnpti(m  of  the  state  of  art  and  civilizatioii  attested  bj  the  Ad- 
syrian  remainB.  The  whole  is  summed  np  by  Professor  Bawlin- 
son  m  the  following  terms :  ^'  With  mneh  that  was  barbaric 
still  attaching  to  them,  with  a  rode  and  inartificial  government, 
Bsyage  passions,  a  debasing  religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to 
materialism,  they  were,  towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  in  all 
the  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  our- 
selves;  and  thus  their  history  furnishes  a  warning,  which  the 
records  of  nations  constantly  repeat,  that  the  greatest  material 
prosperity  may  coexist  with  the  dedine— and  herald  the  downfSall 
—of  a  kingdom."  * 

It  is  now  time  to  look  back  to  the  former  seat  of  empire  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  old 
Babylon  regained  the  imperial  state,  which  she  was  destined  to 
enjoy  but  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  Her  eclipse,  over- 
shadowed even  when  not  entirely  subdued  by  Assyria,  lasted  for 
about  6&0  years  (b.o.  1273 — 625) ;  her  recovered  greatness,  sur- 
passing all  her  predecessors,  under  the  dynasty  of  Kabopolassar, 
perished  before  the  power  of  Persia  after  only  87  years  (b.o.  625— 
538).  But  before  the  beginning  of  this  last  period,  she  had  risen 
into  importance  under  the  Lower  Assyrian  Dynasty,  the  accession 
of  which  we  have  seen  to  coincide  with  the  new  state  of  things 
at  Babylon  marked  by  the  era  of  Nabonassar  (b.o.  747).  A  few 
words  will  sufSce  to  describe  what  is  known  of  Babylon  under 
the  two  Assyrian  dynasties,  as  a  pre£EUSo  to  the  brief  and  brilliant 
period  of  her  true  historical  importance. 

The  confusion  between  the  earliest  history  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  in  the  Greek  traditions,  is  but  veiy  partially  unravelled 
by  the  Asqrrian  records.  We  only  learn  from  them,  that  when 
the  Assyrians  obtained  that  supremacy  which  the  Arabs  had 
wrested  from  Babylon,  the  latter  did  not  sink  into  a  mere  subject 
condition.  Unfortunately  the  native  records  of  the  period  are  h)st, 
having  been  destroyed,  Berosus  tells  us,  by  Nabonassar,  and  thus 
the  Assyrian  history  absorbs  that  of  both  states.    But  even  the 

*  Sawlinflon's  Eerodoiw^  Appendix  to  Book  i,  Enay  m,  toL  i.  p.  499.  In  the 
grett  vnoertdnty  which  itin  besets  the  sdence  of  cuneifonn  interpretation,  we  have 
doedy  followed  the  system  dereloped  in  the  aboTO  Essay,  as  upon  die  whole  the  most 
prolNdile  and  eonaisttoft.  Essays  and  disonssions  upon  new  disooTeries  made  from  time 
to  time  are  contained  in  several  recent  numbers  of  the  AthemBum*  Among  the  writers 
vhoee  views  are  dther  wholly  or  chiefly  independent  of  the  science  of  condform  inter- 
pretation, tbe  most  hnportant  are  Nlebohr,  in  his  Leetum  on  Ancient  JRttory^  and 
Xr.  Grote,  in  his  JERrfory  o/ 6^rM0«. 
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AsByriaai  reoords  of  the  Upper  Dynasty  repreeent  Babylon  as  a 
yery  powerfnl  and  troableaome  neighbcnur  vmAer  her  natire  kmgg^ 
who  are  eyen  seen  as  Baocessfiil  invaders  of  the  northern  empire. 
Her  position  is,  in  one  word,  truly  described  by  Proftaser  Sawlin- 
son : — ^^  Dnring  the  whole  time  of  the  Fpper  Dynasty  in  As- 
syria, she  was  clearly  the  most  powerful  of  all  those  Idngdoms  by 
which  the  Assyrian  empire  waa  surrounded."  * 

The  Era  of  Nabonassab  (b.o.  747)  seems  to  mark  a  political 
change  at  Babylon,  bat  of  what  notm^  is  quite  vneertain.  Its 
ooincidenee  with  the  beginning  <yf  the  Lower  Dynasty  in  As^ria, 
and  the  mention  of  Semiramis  as  connected  with  both  <fynasties  at 
this  epoch,  according  to  the  computations  of  Herodotus,  have  sug- 
gested the  theory  that  the  old^Hne,  expelled  by  nglath-Kleeer, 
established  itaelf  anew  at  Babylon ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  a 
cotijecture.  The  successotB,  whom  Ptolemy's  Oaaon  assigns  to 
Nabonassar  are  of  no  importance  till  we  reach  the  fifth  king, 
Mardocempalas,  the  MsnoDACH-BALAnAjr  of  Scripture,  who  sent 
an  embassy  of  congratulation  to  Heeekiah  on  his  recovery  from 
sickness.  This  step  implies  designs  on  behalf  of  the  independ* 
enoe  of  Babylon,  for  wUch  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  prove  thst 
Merodaeh-Baladan  maintained  a  struggle  against  the  mightieat 
kings  of  Assyria,  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  Driven  from  Baby- 
lon by  the  former  (b.o.  721),  he  appears  to  have  recovered  his 
throne  only  to  be  finally  expelled  by  Sennacherib  (b.o.  703),  who 
infiicted  on  Babylonia  all  the  cruelties  that  marked  an  As^rrian 
conquest,  and  set  over  the  kingdom  a  viceroy  named  Belibua. 
The  party  of  Merodach-Baladan,  however,  found  support  from  the 
King  of  Susiania,  till  Senna^rib  defeated  him  and  overran 
Babylonia  a  second  time,  in  his  fourth  year  (b.o.  099)* 

An  ensuing  period  of  eonfrwion  is  ended  by  Esar-haddon's 
assumption  in  his  own  person  of  the  government  of  Babylonia 
(b.0.  680 — 667).  He  had  still  to  nudntaiu  war  against  the  sons 
of  Merodach-Baladan  and  the  Susianians.  The  final  suppression 
of  resistance  famishes  a  probable  reason  for  his  reverting  to  the 
plan  of  governing  by  vioeroys,  which  seems  to  have  continued  till 
the  last  days  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  though  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  precise  relation  in  which  the  rulers  of  Babylon  stood 
to  the  latest  kings  of  Assyria. 

Dnring  all  this  period  of  subjection,  the  old  Ohaldseans  never 
lost  the  spirit  of  independence ;  and  the  decline  of  Asi^a,  tio^at- 

*  Appendix  to  Bo(dL  L  of  JSarMMM,  XsMy  tIIL 
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«D0d  by  the  growtb  of  &e  Median  empire,  at  last  gave  them  tiie 
opportonity  of  emandipatioiu  The  eireiunatanoeB  under  which 
B8Ji)yiim  co-operated  with  the  Medea  ia  the  last  attack  on  Nine- 
veh aie  aolj  known  by  a  doubtful  traditioix  preserved  by  the 
Greek  bistariaa  Ahydeuus,  the  outline  of  which  has  already  been 
related.  But,  whatover  may  have  beem  the  mode  by  which  Nabopo- 
laasflor  obtained  his  power^  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  joined  with 
the  Medes  in  'Ae  capture  of  Nineveh,  and  reoeiyed  as  his  share  of 
the  spoil  the  undisputed  passesfiaaa  of  Babyloida,  where  he  founded 
hiB  nkort  but  bnUiant  dynasty  (b.q.  625).  The  purely  Babylofoian 
names  of  STabopolassar  (JSTabu-pal'-uzur),  NebuchachieEzair,^  And 
other  kings  of  the  line,  and  serend  circumstances  of  their  history, 
oonftrm-  tine  acieiuaey  of  Berosus  in  calling  them  Chaldffians.t 
Thek  aeoesaion  was  therefore  a  restoration,  thou^  to  a  mu<& 
wider  domini^a,  of  the  old  Hamite  raoe,  after  its  long  eclipse  by 
the  Semitic  Assyrians^-^a  revolution  not  altogether  unlike  that  by 
wliich  Ardftbir  long  aftafwards  wrested  the  Persian  empire  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Parthians. 

This  later  Babylonian  dynasty  at  no  time  held  the  undivided 
«aprenuM7  of  Western  Asia^  The  wider  empire  of  the  Medes 
endosed  it  (m  the  north  and  eaat  like  a  great  belt,  reaching  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  river  Halys  in  Asia  Minor,  to  the  west  of 
i^bich  the  Lydian  kingdom  was  i^>proaching  the  climax  of  its 
power4  Kineveh  itsell^  with  the  U|^er  course  of  the  Tigris,  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Miede ;  buit,  while  he  pushed  forward  his  arms 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Euphrates,  as  far  as 
£gypt,  lay  open  to  Babylonian  ambition. 

The  fall  of  l^ineveh  seems  at  once  to  have  transferred  to  Baby- 
lon at  least  amominal  supremacy  as  far  as  lAke  frontier  of  Egypt 
Snt  the  latter  power  had  been  restored  to  new  strength  by  the 
dynaaty  founded  by  Psammetichus ;  and  shs  soon  came  forward 
te  diqp^  with  Babylon  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Meanwhile  Nabopoiassar  consolidated  his  new  kingdom'duxmg 
a  reign  of  one-and-twenty  years  (b.o.  625 — 604).  It  is  a  reasonable 
soppoeition  that  his  share  of  the  captives  x^anded  away  from 
Kineveh  would  jOt  once  incresae  the  population  of  his  khigdosn 

*  These  names,  like  Nabozuusor,  are  deriTed  from  the  god  Nebo. 

f  They  form  hia  Eighth  Dynasty  of  alz  GhoMaan  kis^;  see  p.  196.  Amang  the 
cinanstaiMMB  referred  to  in  the  teaet  is 'the  oomplete  aaoendanoy  of  the  Ghaldiean  eaaU 
at  the  oonii  of  Nebachadnessar,  as  seen  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

X  Bespecting  the  rise,  growth,  and  relations  to  each  other  of  the  Median  and  Lydian 
empires,  see  chi^ter  x. 
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and  sapplj  the  labour  to  oommeQce  thoee  great  works  at  Baby- 
lon which  were  completed  bj  Nebuchadneszar.  Nabopolaflaar 
took  part,  as  the  ally  of  Media,  in  the  war  between  Cyaxares  and 
the  Lydian  King  Alyattes,  and  peace  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
stored by  the  mediation  of  a  prince  of  Babylon  (b.o.  610). 

About  the  same  time  (b.o.  611),  Neko  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  a  king  eager  to  restore  both  the  prosperity  of  the 
Pharaohs  at  home  and  their  dominion  abroad.  His  plan  was  to 
secure  the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates  by  a  rapid  advance.  We  have 
seen  how  Josiah  fell  at  Megiddo  in  attempting  to  oppose  his 
march  (b.o.  608) ;  and  he  advanced,  apparently  without  fiurther 
resistance  to  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  Having  garrisoned 
that  place,  Neko  returned  in  triumph,  and  set  up  a  new  king  at 
Jerusalem,  as  a  tributary  to  himself.  But  in  three  years,  these 
conquests  were  surrendered  to  the  military  prowess  of  Kebuchad- 
nezzar,  whom  his  father  Nabopolassar  sent  against  the  Egyptians. 
Having  defeated  Neko  in  a  great  battle  at  Oarchemish,  he  pressed 
forward  to  Jerusalem,  received  the  submission  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
reconquered  all  the  lands  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  (b.o.  605 — i). 
The  death  of  Kabopolassar,  during  this  campaign,  recalled  ISTebu- 
chadnezzar  in  haste  to  Babylon.  His  triumphant  return  was 
followed  more  slowly  by  hosts  of  captives,  who  were,  as  usual, 
settled  throughout  Babylonia. 

With  his  ^^  unbounded  command  of  naked  human  strength,"  * 
IIbbuchadnbzzab  t  (b.o.  604)  applied  himself  to  those  works  whidi 
afterwards  called  forth  his  celebrated  boast : — ^^  Is  not  this  Great 
Babylon,  that  I  have  built,  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  t " :(  The 
ancient  Greek  writers,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  a  description 
of  the  dty,  teUs  us  indeed  that  Nineveh  was  still  vaster.  But  the 
splendour  of  Nineveh  was  to  them  a  mere  tradition ;  Babylon 
itself  was  seen,  before  it  had  lost  nearly  all  its  greatness,  by 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  from  whom  the  later  writers  bonow  liieir 
descriptions* 

The  city  of  Babel,  which  the  Greeks  called  Babylon,  was  built 
in  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  Shinar,  on  the  lower  Euphrates,  in 
about  82^  degrees  of  north  latitude.    It  formed  a  regular  square, 

*  Grote,  jBtf«oryo/(7rteM,Tol.  m.p.401. 
t  The  prophets  Jereailah  and  EnUd  lue  the  fonn  NelMiolit^^ 
to  the  original  Aa^JTuAiri-vtMir,  that  is,  we  we  told,  Ntb^  u  tks  pr^kttor  ofmmti 

IRW/orflMM. 

X  DuieL  iy.  80. 
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fiunng  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  the  fonr  cardinal  points,*  the  riyer 
flowing  through  it  diagonally  from  N.W.  to  8.E.,  and  so  diyiding 
it  into  two  nearly  cqnal  parts.  Herodotns  assigns  to  the  circnit 
of  the  outer  wall  a  length  of  480  stadia,  or  48  geographical  miles, 
while  Ctesias  gives  only  360  stadia,  or  86  geographical  miles. 
The  former  estimate  would  make  the  area  of  the  city  about  300 
square  miles ;  the  latter  about  130 ;  the  smaller  number  amount- 
ing to  about  five  times  the  area  of  London.  All  the  other  esti- 
mates come  so  near  the  one  or  other  of  these  two,  as  to  show  that 
each  was  supported  by  high  authority,  and  almost  to  exclude  the 
suspicion  of  mere  guess-work.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  refers  to  the  outer  wall,  which  may  have 
still  existed  when  he  saw  the  city,  but  have  disappeared  by  the 
time  of  GteBias,  whose  dimensions  would  thus  relate  to  the  inner 
of  the  two  walls  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  existing  ruins, 
near  the  Arab  village  of  HiUah^  furnish  no  sufficient  means 
of  testing  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  They  consist  of  a  number  of 
mounds,  some  of  enormous  size,  scattered  over  a  vast  surface  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  with  one 
exception,  lie  within  a  comparatively  small  compass,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  about  five  miles  above  Hillah.f  Here,  within 
a  clearly  marked  enclosure,  forming  two  sides  of  a  square,  with  the 
rirer  (roughly  speaking)  for  a  diagonal,  are  three  great  mounds, 
the  BabUj  the  Kcur  (or  Oastle),  and  that  marked  by  the  tomb  of 
ArnramrihnrATby  which  Oppert  attempts  to  identify  respectively 
with  the  great  temple  of  Bel,  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
his  famous  Hwnging  Oardens^X  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  striking  conical  mound  of  the  Bvr^Nimrud  has  been  held 
traditionally  to  mark  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Inscriptions  found 
there  are  now  supposed  to  identify  it  with  the  Temple  of  Belus, 
built  or  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Borsippa ;  but  without 
necessarfly  contradicting  the  old  tradition.  One  important  differ- 
ence between  Nineveh  and  Babylon  is,  that  while  the  former  was 
built  almost  entirely  of  crude  brick,  the  latter  exhibits  vast  masses 
of  burnt  brick,  cemented  by  mineral  bitumen.   The  most  astound- 


*  The  nortfaemiaoe  inclined  a  utile  to  the  east 

t  Haiahitfldfteontherig^benk. 

%  Tlie  last  is  not  at  til  probable.  For  the  Adl  description  of  the  rains,  and  the 
whole  discoflrioB  of  the  topography  of  Babylon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Layard*s 
IStmndiaimiBdli^Um;  Loftns's  Chaidaa;  0ppert*s  Maps  and  Plans;  Rawlinson's 
Btndahta^  Td.  ii.,  Essay  It.  ;   and  the  article  Babel  in  Smithes  DieHanary  of  tk€ 
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mg  part  of  the  aneient  deecriptioius  k  the  iDagnitade  aMgnod  to 
the  outer  walls,  which  Herodotas  makes  900  ro  jal  cubits  (aboat 
838  feet)  hi^  and  fifty  royal  cubits  (about  86  feet)  thick.  The 
accouiits  of  later  writers  are  eridently  designed  extenuatioinB  of 
these  numb(»^,  which  are  not  altogether  incredible  from  What  we 
kiiow  of  the  Oriental  system  of  fortification^  and  the  rude  yast- 
ness  aimed  at  by  the  early  despotic  kings.*  These  walls  are  de- 
scribed as  strengthened  by  260  towers,  and  pierced  with  100  gates 
of  brass,  with  brass  posts  and  lintels.  The  main  streets  passed 
between  the  opposite  gates,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles. 
The  rirer  was  lined  by  quays,  and  the  streets  which  abutted 
upon  tibem  were  closed  with  brazen  gates,  which  were  shut  at 
night.  They  played  an  important  part  in  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Pyrus.  Among  the  prc^etic  allusions  to  these  fortifications, 
the  most  striking  is  that  of  Jeremiah  :—^*^  The  broad  walls  of 
Babylon  shall  be  utterly  broken,  and  her  high  gates  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire."t  The  two  parts  of  the  city  were  eonnected  by  a 
stone  bridge,  1000  yards  long  and  80  feet  wide,  at  each  end  of 
which  was  a  fortified  royal  palace. 

Most  of  these  great  wor^  were  aflfcribed  by  tradition  to  Beiu^ 
and  Semiramis,  to  whom  Herodotus  adds  a  queen  Kitocris,  appar- 
ently about  the  time  of  KebuchadnezEar ;  but  the  authority  of 
Berosus  and  the  chroniclers,  with  newly  discoT^*ed  inscriptions, 
prove  them  to  haye  been  for  the  most  part  executed  or  renewed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Tlie  outer  wall  of  the  city  was  of  unknown 
antiquity ;  but  he  repaired  it,  with  most  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments ;  and  he  added  the  interior  line  of  defence.  Of  his  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  of  Belus  we  have  the  extremely  interesting  ine> 
OMHrial  in  the  inscription  quoted  in  a  former  chapter.  The  most 
important  of  his  new  buildings  at  Babylon  were  the  great  palace, 
the  ruins  of  which  form  the  mound  of  the  JSTciSTj  and  the  Hanging 
Qardens,  which  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  terraces  rising  one 
above  another,  with  the  surface  broken  into  the  likeness  of  nat^ 
ural  hills.  They  are  said  to  have  been  raised  to  gratify  his  Median 
queen  with  an  imitation  of  the  scenery  of  her  native  mountains  I 
His  almost  complete  rebuilding  of  the  city  itself  is  proved  by  the 
constant  occurrence  of  his  name,  and  of  none  other,  on  its  bricks ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia. 

*  Taking  the  dimexiBionB  of  Herodotoi,  the  outer  wall  would  contain  nearly 
800,000,000  cubic  yards  of  briekwoik,  or  nearly  double  the  solid  content  of  the 
great  waU  of  China! 

t  Jerem.  U.  58. 
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He  oonstnicied  hydranlio  worke  of  the  greatest  magnificence  and 
utilitj ;  bnt  eome  of  these  were  donbtless  restorationB  of  the  works 
of  the  old  GbaldflBan  kings.  Snoh  were  the  great  canal  from  Hit 
to  the  sea,  the  reservoir  for  irrigation  near  Sippara,  and  the  em- 
bankments and  breakwaters  along  both  the  great  rivers  and  the 
Bhores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Whatever  there  was,  in  these  great 
works,  of  more  vastness  and  barbaric  pomp,  mnst  not  make  ns 
iBsengibla  to  their  real  grandeur  and  utility. 

**  These  are  imperial  woricfl,  and  worthy  kings." 

And  the  pride  of  their  author  iu  reviewing  them,  as  he  walked 
in  his  palace,  was  not  chastised  because  they  were  a  waste  of  re- 
Bources,  but  that  he  might  learn  to  give  the  glory  to  the  Most 
High,  from  whom  came  the  power  to  create  them. 

It  was  uot  amidst  the  peace  assured  by  wide-spread  conquests 
that  Kebachadnezzar  accomplished  these  magnificent  undertak- 
ings. We  have  seen  indeed  that  he  began  his  reign  by  infiicting 
Huch  a  repulse  upou  his  chief  rival,  that  "  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
no  more  out  of  his  own  land ; "  *  but  the  Jews  were  slow  to  ro- 
nonnce  the  hope  of  fresh  aid  from  Egypt ;  and  about  the  same 
time  that  Jehoiakim  again  rebelled,  the  Phoenicians  renounced  the 
alliance  which  they  had  doubtfully  yielded  to  Assyria  (b.o.  698 
—7).  Aided  by  his  old  ally,  Cyaxares,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched 
firet  against  Tyre,  aud  formed  the  siege  which  lasted  thirteen 
years,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most  striking  prophe- 
cies of  EzekieLt  Meanwhile,  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  another 
Chaldffian  army  was  attended  by  the  death  of  Jehoiakim  and  the 
elevation  of  his  son  Jehoiachin  to  the  throne.  But  he  had  only 
reigned  three  months,  when  Kebuchadnezzar,  leaving  Tyre  in- 
vested, appeared  in  person  before  Jerusalem,  carried  off  the  king 
and  10,000  captives  to  Babylon,  and  placed  Zedekiah  on  the  throne 
(b.o.  597).  "W"e  have  already  related  the  revolt  of  this  king  and 
file  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (b.o.  586),J  a  victory  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  capitulation  of  Tyre  (b.o.  685). 

We  read  of  no  new  wars  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  inter- 
val may  well  have  been  employed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  organ- 
idng  his  new  conquests,  disposing  of  his  inmiense  hosts  of  captives, 
and  carrying  on  his  great  works  at  home.    But  about  b.o.  581  he 

*  2  Kings  xxtL  7. 

\  Exek.  xziy. — zx^mL  The  date  of  the  prophecy  itself  (xxtL  1)  must  not  be  oon- 
fonnded  with  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  which  was  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Kebudiadnezzar.    JoseplL  e,  Apion,  L  21. 

\  Chapw  TiiL  p.  185. 
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again  took  the  field  against  Egypt.  Apiiefly  the  Pharaoh-Hophra 
of  Scripture,  had  abreadj  giren  him  provocation  by  attacks  on  the 
Phoenician  citiea  and  l:^  the  promise  of  aid  to  Zedelaah,  thon^ 
he  had  retreated  when  Nebuchadnascar  tamed  against  him  from 
besieging  Jerusalem.*  Hie  reception  of  the  Jewish  fugitiyes  into 
Egypt  after  the  murder  of  OedaUah  may  have  been  the  crowning 
offence ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  Egypt  appears  to  haye  been 
invaded  and  overran  by  Kebudiadneszar,  and  Amasis  to  ha^e 
been  set  upon  the  throne  as  the  vassal  of  Babylon.f 

This  career  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  supported  by  magna- 
nimity and  clemency,  combines  with  the  peculiar  relation  of  Kebu- 
chadnezzar  to  God's  chosen  people,  to  invest  him  with  an  historic 
interest  surpassed  by  none  of  his  predecessors,  and  by  few  of  Ins 
followers,  who  have  wielded  despotic  power.  The  personal  ele- 
ment, which  gives  so  much  of  its  life  to  history,  first  comes  out 
distinctly  in  him  among  all  the  rulers  of  the  world.  Nor  need 
the  historian  hesitate  how  to  read  such  characters ;  for  the  secret 
of  their  strength  and  weakness,  and  the  place  they  were  designed 
to  fill  in  the  world's  history,  have  been  recorded  in  the  case  of 
Kebuchadnezzar  by  the  same  hand  that  raised  him  up.  The  vic- 
tory which  placed  Judah  at  his  feet,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
involved  his  subjection  to  that  divine  discipline  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  Among  the  captives  carried 
to  Babylon,  after  his  first  invasion  of  Judah  (b.o.  608),  were 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions,  whose  selection  to  be  trained 
among  the  Chaldseans,  their  fidelity  to  the  sacred  law,  and  their 
advancement  to  the  royal  favour,  we  need  not  stay  to  relate  in 
detail.:^  It  was  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(b.o.  608),  that  his  dream  of  the  colossal  image,  engendered  pro- 
bably by  the  schemes  of  conquest  he  was  revolving,  gave  Daniel 
the  opportanity  to  teach  him  the  supremacy  of  Gk>d,  while  pro- 
phesying, for  all  future  ages,  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom 
on  the  ruins  of  the  successive  empires  of  the  world.§  But  the 
lesson  might  easily  be  forgotten  in  the  full  tide  of  oonqueBt, 
though  we  are  di^osed  to  trace  something  of  its  effect  in  the 
king's  forbearance  and  moderation  towards  the  rebellious  Jews. 
Upon  the  full  establishment  of  his  empire  and  the  completion  of 


*  Cbtp.  Till  p.  ISA. 

f  Chap.  Tii.  p.  126;  oomp.  Jer.  zliy.  80;  Eiek.  zxx.  SI-— S4,  ziziL  81—11 

X  Daniel  L 
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hk  conqne0t8)*  it  aeems  nfttnrftl  to  snppoBe  that  he  Bet  up  on  the 
plain  ol  Dora  that  golden  image,  probably  Bel  or  Nebo,  to  which 
he  required  the  representatiTes  of  all  the  nations  he  oarried  cap- 
tiye  to  Babylon  to  offiur  public  adoration.  The  despot's  rage  at 
the  recosancj  of  his  Jewish  ofScera  was  turned  into  awed  sub- 
mis8ion  at  their  safety  in  the  fiery  flumace,  and  the  still  more 
wondrous  vision  of  Him  who  walked  with  them  there ;  and  the 
royal  servant  of  Nebo  proclaimed  the  supreme  power  of  Jehovah 
to  all  his  subjects.  It  is  an  incidental  testimony  to  the  book  of 
Daniel,  that  the  story  does  not  end  here,  with  tiie  establishment 
of  the  tme  religion  throughout  the  empire.  A  despot's  nature  is 
not  so  quickly  changed,  and  it  needed  a  severer  lesson  to  extort 
his  final  homage  to  the  ^'  King  of  Heaven."  f 

We  need  not  repeat  the  story  of  the  sudden  stroke  which,  in 
the  very  hour  when  he  was  exulting  over  his  own  splendid  works 
and  the  majesty  of  his  kingdom,  levelled  the  king  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  by  the  form  of  madness  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Lycanthropy.X  The  malady  seems  to  have  lasted  for  seven 
years ;  and  some  allusions  in  the  ^^  Standard  Inscription  "  of  Nebu- 
ehadnezzar  to  the  suspension  of  his  great  works  are  supposed  to 
refer  to  it ;  but  this  is  very  doubtfcd.  The  period  of  his  reign 
when  it  ooourred  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  b.o.  680,  and  it 
may  have  been  considerably  later ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  learn 
from  the  book  of  Daniel  that  Kebuchadnezzar  enjoyed  a  season 
of  restored  prosperity  and  power.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
three  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son,  Evil-Merodach,  the 
Illoamdamns  of  the  Greek  writers,  b.o.  661. 

The  history  of  Babylon  now  falls  into  an  obscurity  which  of 
itself  testifies  to  the  insignificance  of  the  successors  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Two  years  are  assigned  by  the  chroniclers  to  Evil- 
Moodach,  who  was  then  put  to  death  for  his  lawlessness  and 
intemperance.  The  only  fact  recorded  of  him  in  Scripture  is  his 
restoration  of  the  captive  Jewish  King  Jehoiachin  to  an  honour- 
able place  at  his  court.§  His  murderer  and  successor  was  his 
brother-in-law,  Nsriglibsab  (b.o.  659),  who  is  called  in  his  inscrip- 


*  On  tiiia  graimd  the  date  of  b.o.  SSO,  whidi  UflBher  aadgnB  to  the  third  chapter 
of  Daniel,  seems  Tery  near  the  troth. 

t  Daniel  iv.  86. 

\  That  is,  idien  a  man  fimoies  himself  a  wolf  or  some  other  beast  Professor 
Wekkar,  of  Bonn,  haa  oolleeted  aU  that  is  known  of  this  alfeotion  in  a  paper  printed  in 
iBB  JMie  SekrifUn,  vol.  iU.  p.  157. 

g  a  Kings  xxT.  87;  chi^.  viii  p.  186^ 
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tionB  ^^  Sab-Mag,"  probablj  a  Chaldiian  title,  ogiufyiiig  Qiief 
Prie^.  The  remauis  of  a  palaee  built  by  him  still  emt  at  Baby- 
lon. His  youthful  son,  Laborosoaiichod  {bjOs  656),  was  eat  off  by 
a  conspiracy,  after  a  reign  of  only  nine  months,  and  the  throne 
was  seized  by  one  of  the  eonspirators,  TSaboswvb  or  KABOKABnrs 
(Nabunahit  *),  the  Labynetus  IL  of  Herodotus,  and  the  last  Mng 
of  Babylon  (b.o.  555). 

Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  new  Persian  power,  in  which 
Cyrus  had  just  absorbed  the  ^npire  of  the  Medes,  threatened  to 
eovar  the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  Cyrus  was  now  advancing 
against  Ocesus ;  and,  wh^er  through  fSear,  or  because  the  old 
Median  alliance  seemed  less  binding  with  the  new  dynasty,  Nabo- 
nadius  listened  in  an  evil  hour  to  the  proposals  of  the  Lydian 
king  for  an  alliance  of  Lydia,  Babylon,  and  Egypt,  against  Persia. 
The  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the  ra^  advance  of  Croesus  across 
the  Halys,  and  the  energy  of  Qyrus.  Crodsus  was  defieated  and 
shut  up  in  Sardis,  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  whole  Lydian  em- 
pire, as  fSu*  as  the  shores  of  the  w£gean  Sea,  added  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Persian  (b.c.  554 — 8).  Cyras  suffered  fifteen  years  to  elapse 
before  attacking  Babylon ;  and  the  interval  was  spent  by  Nabo- 
nadius  in  strengthening  his  defenoes-f  Theee  defences  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  capital  itself,  the  open  country  being 
abandoned  to  the  invaders.  One  batde  only  was  risked  under 
the  walls  of  Babylon ;  and  the  defeated  Chaldspians  retired  within 
their  encnrmous  walls,  the  strength  of  which  bade  defiance  to  the 
enemy,  wlule  the  ample  spaces  within  sufficed  iot  abundant  sap- 
plies.  In  the  language  of  JeremiiA,  whose  proj^ieey  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon  has  ail  the  vivid  picturesquenoas  of  contem- 
porary history, — ^^The  mighty  men  of  Babylon  forbore  to 
fight :  they  remained  in  their  holda."  ^  ^^  '^'^  qrdte  without 
details  of  the  duration  and  the  incidents  of  the  aiegcv  until  ita  very 


Whoever  wishes  to  i^po^ecSate  the  vast  difference  between  the 
bridSast  narrative  of  a  great  event  by  an  eye-witness,  and  the 
meagre  annals  of  later  duoniclers,  has  only  to  compare  the  won- 
derful picture  of  Belshazzar's  Feast,  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,§  with 
the  confused  statements  of  the  Greek  writers.    At  fijst  sight,  in- 

*  According  to  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  this  is  the  Semitic  form,  tlM  OhftldflHtt  being 
MhMmduk,  and  both  meMing  **Nebo  Uenes*'  or  ^  makes  pvospeRMH." 

t  The  river  waUs  are  asoribed  bj  Berans  to  lUa  iamg,  andtiheir  bdchs  bov  Ub 
name.  The  "Median  Wall**  of  Xenophon  seems  lo  be  Inooneotly  letered  lo  thie 
period.  X  ^^^'  ^  i  ^^^^  ▼• 
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deed,  tfaeae  writera  eeem  to  leave  no  place  for  Bekhasszar.  They 
tell  us  that  Kabonadinc^  when  defeated  in  the  one  battle  that  he 
risked,  fled  to  Borsippa,  where  he  was  still  shut  np  when  Babylon 
was  taken ;  alter  which  he  submitted  to  Gyms,  and  was  treated 
with  the  honour  whic^  the  Persians  used  to  pay  to  conquered 
kings.  All  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  narratire  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  For  we  now  learn  from  an  inscription  of  Nabonadius 
deciphered  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  that  tiiat  king  associated 
with  himself  his  son  Bil-shar-utzub,  who  is  evidently  the  Bel- 
shazzar  of  Daniel,  and  whose  first  and  third  years  are  mentioned 
by  the  prophet.^  It  would  seem  then  that  Belshazzar  took  the 
command  of  the  GhaldsBans,  who  were  beleaguered  in  Babylon, 
while  his  father  was  shut  up  in  Borsippa.  There  be  behaved 
with  the  arrogance  of  a  youth  inexperienced  in  government, 
revelling  with  his  courtiers  in  fancied  security,  and  insulting 
the  God  of  Heaven.  The  fearful  handwriting  on  the  palace 
wall,  and  the  terrible  denunciation  of  the  prophet,  form  a  scene 
too  deeply  impressed  on  our  earliest  recollections  to  need  repe- 
tition, llie  leading  incident  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus  in  two 
words,  when  he  tells  us  that  Babylon^  was  taken  ^^  amidst 
revelries." 

All  the  historians  are  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
city  was  entered.  By  diverting  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  Gyrus 
laid  open  a  way  for  his  army  through  the  bed  of  the  river  into  the 
very  heart  of  Babylon.  His  stratagem  was  aided  by  the  careless 
security  of  the  Chddsdans  themselves,  who  had  left  the  gates  open- 
ing on  to  the  river  unclosed.  Yast  as  was  the  space  within  the 
walls,  large  portions  of  the  city  might  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  before  its  capture  was  knoMrn  at  the  palace ;  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Persians  may  already  have  been  effected  when 
Belahazzar's  revelry  was  at  its  height.  No  words  could  more 
Tividly  describe  the  scene  that  followed,  than  those  in  which  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  had  foretold  it  in  a  cUstant  land : — ^^  One  post 
shall  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to  meet  another,  to 
shew  the  E[ing  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end,  and 
that  the  passages  are  stopped,  and  the  reeds  they  have  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  men  of  war  are  afirighted."  f  Belshazzzar  was 
killed  in  the  confusion  of  the  sack,  the  only  record  of  his  fate 

*  Daniel  vii  1,  yiiL  1.  Respecting  the  probable  relationship  of  Belshasar  to  the 
UaBj  of  NebvchadnezzBry  and  the  plape  to  be  assigned  to  the  queen  Nitooiis  of  Herodo* 
tna,  see  BawUnson's  Serodotuiy  App.  to  Book  L  Essay  tUL  . 

f  Jerem.  11  81,  82. 
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beisg  in  the  brief  words  of  Daniel : — ^  In  that  night  was  Bd- 
shaszar,  the  King  of  the  Ohilldfldana,  slain."  *  Hia  father,  as  we 
have  aaidi  sabmitted  to  CyniB,  who  gave  him  a  sort  of  princi- 
pality in  Oarmania,  where  he  seems  to  have  ended  his  days  in 
peace.    Thus  fell  the  empire  of  Babylon  in  b.o.  688. 

Having  adhered  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  the  highest  author- 
ity for  these  events,  we  may  at  this  point  meet  the  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  respecting  his  ^^  Darins  the  Median,  the  son  of 
Ahasneros,"  who  ^^  took  the  kingdom,"  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Belshazzar,t  and  who  is  seen  exer- 
cising the  royal  authority,  not  only  at  Babylon,  but  thence  over 
the  120  provinces  of  the  Medo-Persian  Empire  ;j:  wfaUe,  in 
another  passage,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ^^  made  king  over  the 
realm  of  ths  CkaldoMna^^  a  phrase  which  might  be  taken  to  im- 
ply a  more  limited  authority.§  All  scholars  are  now  agreed  in 
rejecting  the  attempt  to  identify  Darius  with  a  supposed  Cyaxares 
n.,  who  appears  in  the  Oyropmdia  of  Xenophon  as  the  son  of 
Astyages, — ^Astyages  himself  being,  by  all  trustworthy  accounts, 
the  last  king  of  Media,  by  whose  dethronement  the  empire  passed 
to  Gyrus  and  the  Persians.  The  Oyaxares  of  Xenophon  is  not  an 
historical  personage  at  aU,  but  a  character  introduced  into  the  ro- 
mance— ^for  such  the  Qjrropffidia  really  is — as  a  foil  to  the  virtnes 
attributed  to  Gyrus.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  revolution  effected 
in  the  Medo-Persian  empire  concurs  to  make  it  a  violent  transfer 
of  the  supremacy  from  the  Modes  xmder  Astyages  to  the  Persians 
under  Gyrus.  Gyrus  alone  effects  the  captmre  of  Babylon,  at  the 
head  of  the  Medo-Persian  forces ;  and  no  place  \&  left  for  the  im- 
mediate rule  of  Pyaxares,  as  a  king  of  the  Modes.  But  for 
^^  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuems,"  a  royal  prince  *^  of  the  seed  of 
the  Modes,"  an  appropriate  place  may  be  found,  as  a  viceroy,  who 
<<  was  made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Ghaldesans  "  by  Gyms 
after  the  capture  of  Babylon.  How  far  he  may  have  exercised  a 
viceregal  authority  over  the  whole  empire,  while  Gyrus  was  en- 
gaged in  distant  wars,  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  discussing  on  the 
scanty  information  we  possess.  Kothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  for  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon  to  regard  sudi  a  viceroy 
as  a  king ;  and  hence  they  date  the  years  of  Gyrus  from  die  time 

•  Daniel  y.  80. 
t  Dudel  T.  81. 

X  Danid  il    It  Bcaroely  fbttawt,  hiywever,  as  a  matter  of  abadlote  oerCaintj,  that 
the  ISO  prinoea  imply  120  prorinoes ;  but  aucfa  ia  the  meet  natoial  aenae. 
§nttiieliz.l. 
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when  this  state  of  the  goyenunent  appettre  to  have  come  to  an 
end  by  the  death  of  Darius,  in  b.o.  586.^ 

The  further  qaestion,  whether  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the 
identity  of  Darius,  though  not  essential  for  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
cnlty,  is  one  of  no  small  interest.    He  is  in  fact  identified,  by  the 
chroncgrapher  Syncellus,  and  in  the  apocryphal  supplement  to 
the  Book  of  Daniel,t  with  the  dethroned  king  Astyages  himself. 
The  Darias  of  Daniel  is  evidently  a  Median  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  probably  of  royal  bjrth4    l^e  name  of  his  father,  Ahasue- 
nifl  (Achashyerosh)  is  certainly  identical  with  the  Median  name 
Cyaxares,  which  was  borne  by  the  father  of  Astyages.     The 
position  to  which  Gyrus  raised  him  at  Babylon  accords  with  the 
respect  which  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Gyrus  paid  to  Astyages,  and 
witii  the  customs  of  the  Persians.    But  more  than  tiiis :  we  can 
easily  understand,  that  Herodotus  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  Oriental  usage  to  perceiye,  that  Gyrus,  as  the  grandson  of 
Astyages,  and  imbued  by  the  Persian  discipline  with  reyerence 
for  all  forms  of  duty  and  authority,  may  haye  professed,  during 
the  life  of  Astyages,  to  yield  the  royal  state  to  him,  though  him- 
self really  gOTcming.    If  so,  the  position  of  Darias  was  aboye 
that  of  a  mere  yiceroy ;  and  no  occasion  is  left  for  wonder  that 
the  Jews  yiewed  him  as  the  king,  and  Gyrus  as  his  successor. 
The  Cbaldssans,  perhaps  understanding  better  the  real  relation 
of  Darias  to  Cyrus,  omit  him  from  their  list  of  kings.    The  iden- 
tification is  not  free  from  further  difficulties,  too  minute  to  be 
discnaged  here ;  but  it  is  now  yery  generally  accepted.§ 

After  the  Persian  conquest.  Babylonia  became  a  proyince  of 
the  empire,  and  the  city  was  one  of  the  royal  residences,  ranking 
tt  the  second  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  from  Babylon  that  Gyms 
Ksaed  his  decree  for  the  return  of  the  captiye  Jews ;  and  his  suc- 
ceesors  resided  there  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  It  was  long, 
howeyer,  before  the  Ghaldseans  submitted  finally  to  the  new 
dynasty.  Darius  Hystaspis  had  twice  to  suppress  a  reyolt  of 
Babylon,  under  a  leader  who  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Nabonadius. 

*  niiB  is  ffeckoned  as  the  first  yeut  of  Cyras,  in  which  he  issaed  his  edict  for  the 
Ktaniofthe  Jews.    2  Ghron.  zxzri.  28 ;  Ezra  i.  1 ;  comp.  Daniel  i.  21. 
t  In  ttie  part  entitled  **  Bel  and  the  Dragon." 
i  This  seems  unplied  in  the  phrase  "of  the  seed  of  the  Modes.** 
$  TUsTiew  was  put  forth  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Biblical  BmeWy  for  1845, 
Ko.  1.    It  18  maintained  by  Professor  Bawlinson  and  other  recent  historians.    Marcus 
SiefaQfar,  m  his  GuchidUe  Auurt  und  BabtU^  while  identifying  Astyages  with  Darius, 
"ttktt  two  oonqnests  of  Babylon— a  Median  and  a  Persian;  the  former  by  Astyages, 
and  the  latter  by  Cyrus;  but  this  is  altogether  improbable. 
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On  the  first  of  these  oocasionB,  two  great  battles  were  fonght ; 
and  on  both  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken.*^  Another  revolt, 
under  Xerxes,  involyed  another  si^e  and  capture. 

The  whole  interest  of  Persian  history,  from  Darius  to  Alexan- 
der,  being  centred  in  its  external  relations  to  the  West,  we  hear 
nothing  mpre  of  Babylon  till  it  fell,  as  Daniel  had  predicted,  under 
the  power  of  the  Macedonian.  It  was  at  Babylon  that  Alexander 
held  his  court  after  his  return  from  India  (b.o.  824) ;  and  the  im- 
portance still  maintained  there  by  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  is  indicated  by  those  unheeded  warnings  which  hia  own 
imprudence  so  soon  verified.  His  death  was  hastened  by  his 
schemes  for  making  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  restor- 
ing to  the  country  its  natural  advantages.  Intending  to  repair 
the  system  of  canals,  he  visited  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  in  its  marshes  he  caught  the  fever  which  his  excess  rendered 
&tal  (b.o.  883).  His  plans  perished  with  him.  The  Seleudde, 
who  succeeded  to  the  eastern' part  of  his  empire,  fixed  their  capi- 
tal at  Antioch  in  Syria ;  while  the  population  of  Babylon  re- 
moved, in  great  part,  to  the  new  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris. 
The  great  river,  once  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  city,  no  longer 
restrained  and  regulated  by  embankments  and  canals,  wandered 
over  the  plain,  from  which  tiie  houses  fast  disappeared,  and  created 
pestiferous  marshes.  The  brick  palaces  and  templea,  ommbling 
into  decay,  literally  ^^  became  heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  drag^ 
ons,"  t  and  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts.  The  desolation  has  been 
ever  increasing  down  to  our  own  age,  under  the  conjoint  infln^ce 
of  miagovemment  and  neglect  By  a  strange  recurrence  in  the 
cjde  of  history,  the  land  in  which  the  Chald»ans  first  planted 
civilization  amidst  rude  Turanian  races,  and  defended  it  agunst 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  has  long  since  fallen  under  the  nominal 
government  of  the  Turanian  Turks,  and  become  the  real  poeaea- 
sion  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  All  the  primeval  cities,  of  which 
we  have  spok^  diared  the  fate  of  Babylon;  but  her  site  ia 
marked  by  a  pre-eminence  of  desolation.  When  the  traveller  has 
exhausted  his  powers  of  language  in  expressing  the  sadnesa  of 
gloom  inspired  by  the  scene,  he  has  but  re-echoed  the  exact  de- 
scriptions of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Let  but  the  following  exam- 
ples be  placed  side  by  side : — ^'  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  king- 
doms, the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  Qoi 
oyerthrew  Sodom  and  €k>morrah.    It  shidl  never  be  inhabited, 

•  We  tearnthis  from  the  iMemeiit  of  Duiva  hfanaeU;  in  the  fauoriptioa  of  BehiAon. 
t  Jer.  U.  87. 
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neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation  ;  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds 
make  their  fold  there.  Bat  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ; 
and  their  honses  shall  be  Ml  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall 
dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their 
pleasant  palaces :  and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall 
not  be  prolonged."  *  Thus  far  the  Hebrew  prophet ;  now  let  us 
hear  the  modem  traveller :  ^^  Besides  the  great  moxmd,  other  shape- 
less heaps  of  rubbish  cover  for  many  an  acre  the  face  of  the  land. 
The  lofty  banks  of  ancient  canals  fret  the  country  like  natural  ridges 
of  hills.  Some  have  been  long  choked  with  sand ;  others  still  carry 
the  waters  of  the  river  to  distant  villages  and  palm-groves.  On 
all  sides  fragments  of  glass,  marble,  pottery,  and  inscribed  brick, 
are  mingled  with  that  peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil,  which, 
bred  from  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys 
vegetation,  and  renders  the  site  of  Babylon  a  naked  and  hideous^ 
waste.  Owls  start  from  the  scanty  thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal 
skulks  through  the  ftirrows."  f  ^^  Yarious  ranges  of  smaller  mounds 
fin  up  the  intervening  space  to  the  eastern  angle  of  the  walls.  The 
pyramidal  mass  of  El-Heimar,  far  distant  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  still  more  extraordinary  pile  of  the  Birs-Nimrud  in  the 
south-west,  across  the  Euphrates,  rise  from  the  surrounding  plain 
like  two  mighty  tumuli,  designed  to  mark  the  end  of  departed 
greatness.  Midway  between  them  the  river  Euphrates,  wending 
her  silent  course  towards  the  sea,  is  lost  amid  the  extensive  date- 
groves  which  conceal  from  sight  the  little  Arab  town  of  Hillah.  All 
else  around  is  a  blank  waste,  recalling  the  words  of  Jeremiah :  ^  Her 
eities  are  a  desolation,  a  dry  land  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein 
no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby.* "  J 
To  these  descriptions  we  may  well  add  the  poetic  view  of  the 
same  scene,  not  merely  for  its  vivid  beauty,  but  for  its  insight  into 
one  of  the  most  strikiiig  lessons  of  Divine  Providence : — 

**  Slumber  is  there,  bat  not  of  rest; 
There  her  forlorn  and  weary  nest 

The  famish'd  hawk  has  found ; 
The  wild  dog  howls  at  faU  of  night, 
The  serpent's  rnstling  oolls  eflHght 

The  traveller  on  his  round. 


*Iniahziit  10— 22i  comp.  Jer.  L  and  IL 
f  Layard,  Sineveh  and  Bahyhn^  p.  484. 
%  Loftus,  Ohaldaa  and  Bwiana^  p.  $0, 
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"  What  8lMH[>el6«  form,  iMlflort  <m  U|^* 
Half  seen  against  the  erening  aky, 

Seems  like  a  ghost  to  glide, 
And  watch,  from  Babel's  cnmihUng  heap 
Where  in  her  shadow,  fast  asleep^ 

Lies  faU'ki  imperial  Pride? 

«*  With  half-doeed  eye  a  U<m  there 
Is  basking  in  his  noontide  lair, 

Or  prowls  in  twilight  gloom. 
The  golden  city's  king  he  seems, 
Snch  as  in  old  prophetic  dreams 

Sprang  from  wo^  ocean's  womb.f 

'*  But  where  are  now  his  ea^e  wings, 
That  sheltered  erst  a  thousand  kmgs, 

Hiding  the  glorious  sky 
From  half  the  nations,  till  they  own 
No  holier  name,  no  mightier  throne  f— 

That  Tision  is  gone  by. 

««Qiiench'd  is  the  golden  statae*s  my ;  f 
The  breath  of  heayen  has  blown  away 

What  toiUng  earth.had  piled. 
Scattering  wise  heart  and  crafty  hand, 
As  breeses  strew  on  ocean's  strand 

Thefiibriosofachild. 

'*  Divided  thence,  throogh  erery  age. 
Thy  rebels,  Lord,  their  waiftre  wage, 

And  hoarse  and  jarring  all 
Mount  up  their  heaven  aswailing  eries 
To  Thy  bright  watchmen  in  the  skies 
From  Babel's  shattered  waU.**g 

In  the  froBtration  of  the  plans  of  the  Babel  builders,  in  the  fall 
of  Nineveh,  in  the  desolation  of  Babylon,  we  may  see  more  eren 
than  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  They  are  lasting  witnesses  to 
the  great  plans  of  Divine  Providence  in  reference  to  the  empires 
of  the  world.  Baised  up  by  the  desires  of  men  who  aimed  at  god- 
like power  upon  earth,  and  permitted  to  tyrannize  over  the  nations 
which  had  forsaken  the  King  of  Heaven, — chastizing  by  self-will 
and  brute  force  the  self-willed  weakness  of  a  race  that  had  forgot- 
ten God, — ^they  fell  successively  under  the  sentence,  which  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  passed  upon  Belshazzar,  and  which  his- 
tory repeats  against  every  despotism  to  the  end  of  time :  ^^  Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting : " — ^wanting  in 

*  The  aUnsion  is  to  a  groap  of  lions  seen  by  Sr  B.  K.  Porter  on  the  sommit  of  the 
lUrfr'Nimnid. 

t  Daniel  tU.  4.  t  ^^^^^^^  ^i  UL  %  Keble,  OKtm^mm  FMr. 
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fUfilling  the  trne  ends  of  states  and  govemmentd,  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  and  their  union  in  the  bonds  of  social  life.  And  this  is 
the  key  to  the  symbolic  use  of  the  name  of  Babylon,  revived  in 
the  last  ages  of  the  world's  history  to  designate  that  ^^  mystery  of 
iniquity,"  in  which  spiritual  is  superadded  to  worldly  despotism, 
tin  both  shall  share  the  fate  of  Babylon  of  old.**^  Kor  does  the 
prophecy  which  sets  past  and  future  history  in  this  light  close  till 
it  has  unfolded  the  bright  vision  of  the  only  true  universal  em- 
pire, when  ^^  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
Bhftll  never  be  destroyed,  but  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
aU  these  kingdoms,  and  stand  for  ever  and  ever."  f 

•  BereUOion  xrU.,  zriiL  f  I>«uel  il  44. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MEDO-PERSIAN  EMPIBE,   FROM  ITS  OBIGIK  TO  ITS 

SETTLEMENT  UNDER  DARIUS  HT8TASPIS. 

B.O.  6«8t  TO  B.O.  5«1. 


'*  Then  I  lilM  vp  nloe  «T6S,  and  mw,  tad  behold  ihtn  tlood  before  the  rirer  s  na 
which  had  two  honu ;  and  Um  two  bona  were  high ;  but  one  waa  higher  than  the  other, 
and  the  higher  came  up  laat.  I  aaw  the  ram  poshins  weatward  and  northward  and  aooth- 
ward:  ao  that  no  beaaU  might  atand  before  him; neither  waa  there  aqj  that  covld  deUver 
oat  ofhia  hand ;  hot  he  did  according  to  hia  will,  and  became  gntA."^I>amd  yiiL  S,  i. 


Wiciipnoir  OF  msma— m  MAXuan  dihautavck- thx  mnii  as  abtan  bacb  avd  khoaid 
TO  rum  PBHUJia— nmB  ULAnom  to  lamiA— Bin  of  m  mbdiav  nxawM— doubt- 
ful LBOBima— DBIOCM  AXD  rHBAOBTB— CTAZABBi  THB  TBVB  FOUVDBB— ■!•  OOBTOr 
WITE  THB  aCTTBlAV^— MIUTAHT  OBOAXIIATIOH  OF  TBB  MBniS— OORQIUSn  OF  GTAXABIS 

—nnTBucnoir  of  vnraTBa— bob  of  thb  ltdiab  bmpibb-'Thb  vatiobs  of  abla  mimob— 

THB  HALTS  AN  BTHXIO  BOUNnABT— AFFOrXTIBi  OF  THB  WBRBBB  NATIOHB— BABLT  KlVa* 
DOMS  IB  AM*  HIBOB— OOBDIUB— KIDAB-^TBOT— LTDIA— NATUBAL  BBK>UBCBi  OF  THB  OOOV- 
TBT— HTrmCAL  FBBIOD  OF  LTDIAB  BTOBT— DTNABTT  OF  THB  BBBAOLUa— CABDAULB8  AMD 
OTOBa— DTHABTT  OF  THB  HBBHHADB— COBQUBSTB  IB  AHA  MIBOB— ATTACKB  OB  THB  SBBIK 
OOLOBIBa— IBTABIOB  OF  THB  CUIMBBIABB  UBDBB  ABOTB— ALTATTBB— THBIB  BXPULBIOB  BT 
ALTATTBa— WAB  BBTWBBB  LTDIA  ABD  XBDIA—THB  "BCUP8B  OF  THALBi "— DBATHI  OF 
OTAXABBi  ABD  ALTATTBB— THB  TOMB  OF  ALTAIIIB  OBOMCB  AS  TIBWBD  BT  HBBODOTITft— 
HB  BBAL  HISTOBT— ASTTAOBS  THB  LAST  EIXO  OF  MBDIA— BBIOB  OF  ASTTAOBS— PBAOBFUL 
tTATB  OF  WBRTBBB  ASIA^OBIOIB  OF  THB  PBBSIAB  BACB— DOCBIPTIOB  OF  THB  OOI7BTBT-- 
THB  FBBSIAB  LABOUAOB— BBUQIOB  OF  THB  MBDBS  ABD  PBBaiAB9— MAQIAB  kLBMXKTAL 
WOBSHIF,  OBIOIBALLT  TUBABIAB— DDALISH  THB  OLD  PBBSLUr  FAlIH— ACBAMASDA  ABD 
AHBIXAB— MIXTUBB  AND  OONFUCT  OF  THB  TWO  STBTBHS— BOBOASTBBr-HnS  DOCTBIBBB  ABD 
LB«BNDABT  H18TOBT— THB  TBB  TBIBBS  OF  THB  PBB8IABS— THBIB  MILITABT  OBGANIBATIOB 
AND  OBNBBAL  DI8CIPLINB— DTNABTT  OF  THB  ACHJOCBNIDJi— THBIB  BBLATIOB  TO  HBDIA— 
LBOBBDABT  8TOBT  OF  CTBU8— TBAMBFBB  OF  THB  XBDLAN  BMPIBB  TO  PBB8IA— CTBDS  IN 
THB  CTBOPJIDIA  AND  IN  8CBIFTUBB— THB  OONQUBBT  OF  LTDIA,  THB  GBBBK  OOLOBIHB,  AND 
BABTLON— BB8TOBATI0B  OF  THB  JBW8— DBIQBS  ON  BQTP^— WABl  IB  CBBTBAL  ASIA— 
DBATB  OF  CTBDB— CAXBTBBB--OOBQUBBT  OF  BOTFT— HB  MADNBH  AND  DBATH^flD  MAOIAN 
FSBCDO-SHBBDIB— A0CB8BIOB  OF  DABI08  THB  BON  OF  HTBTAaPI»--«1JBTBT  OF  THB  PBBSIAB 
BMPIBB. 

The  nations  that  have  thns  far  occupied  our  attention  were  of 
the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  races.  We  have  seen  them  founding 
kingdoms  on  a  vast  scale  of  despotic  power  and  rude  magnifi- 
cence, and  cultivating  those  arts  and  sciences  which  minister  to 
the  material  wants  of  man.  We  have  seen  one  family  called  out 
from  the  rest,  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Ood,  amidst 
the  idolatry  which  had  become  universal  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
to  exhibit,  in  contrast  to  those  despotisms,  the  pattern  of  a  free 
religious  commonwealth,  governed  by  a  present  God.  We  have 
seen  how,  through  their  own  moral  weakness,  the  race  of  Israel 
lost  this  great  distinction,  and  became  captives  to  Assyria  and 
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Babjion,  till  the  time  came  to  avenge  them  in  the  overthrow 
of  their  tyrants.  "We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  power 
by  which  that  revelation  was  effected ;  a  power  sprang  from  the 
race  of  Japheth,  to  which  the  prophetic  blessing  of  Koah  had 
promised  the  most  endoring  possession  of  empire. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  allade  to  that  marked  division 
which  is  formed  by  the  chain  of  Zagros  (the  mountains  of  Knrdis- 
tan  and  Lnristan)  between  the  great  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  and  the  table-land  of  Iran  to  the  east.  While  the 
fanner  region  was  the  seat  of  that  power  and  civilization  which, 
at  least  in  the  earliest  ages,  require  the  nurture  of  a  fertile  soil 
and  favourable  dimate,  the  latter  was  the  cradle  of  those  hardier 
races  whose  destiny  it  is  to  found  a  more  lasting  power. 

The  greater  part  of  this  table-land  was  known  in  the  earliest 
ages  by  the  name  of  MsDiii,  a  country  which  may  be  described 
geoendly  as  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north  to  the 
mountains  of  Persia  Proper  on  the  south,  and  from  the  highlands 
of  Armenia  and  the  chain  of  Zagros  on  the  west  to  the  great  rain- 
less desert  of  Iran  on  the  east.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem 
provinces  of  Irak-Ajemi,  parts  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristan,  Azer- 
bijan,  and  perhaps  Talish  and  Ghilan.  Between  these  limits  it 
comprises  a  great  variety  of  country  Knd  climate,  being  inter- 
sected throughout  by  mountain  ranges,  which  enclose  valleys  rich 
in  com  and  summer  ftnits.  The  finest  part  of  the  country  is  the 
modem  province  of  Azerbijan,  an  elevated  region  enclosed  by  the 
offshoots  of  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  surrounding  the  basin 
of  the  great  Lake  Urumiyeh  (4200  feet  above  the  sea),  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Sefid  Bud  (the  ancient  Mardus)  and  the  Aras 
(Araxes),  the  northern  boundary  of  the  whole  land.  In  this 
mountain  region  stands  Tabriz,  the  delightful  summer  retreat  of 
&e  modem  Persian  Shahs.  The  mountains  which  extend  to  the 
south,  forming  the  westem  part  of  Media,  partake  generally  of 
the  like  character.  The  slopes  of  Zagros  afforded  excellent  pas- 
ture ;  and  here  were  reared  that  valuable  breed  of  horses,  which 
the  ancients  called  the  iN'issean.  The  eastern  districts  are  less 
favoured  by  nature,  being  flat  and  pestilential  where  they  sink 
down  to  the  shored  of  the  Caspian ;  rugged  and  sterile  where  they 
adjoin  the  desert  of  Iran.  An  offshoot  of  this  desert,  to  the 
south-west,  formed  a  natural  division  between  Media  and  Persia 
Proper,  a  region  of  which  we  have  presently  to  speak. 

Even  when  the  ancient  writers  refer  back  to  a  period  at  which 
this  country  was  probably  occupied,  like  Westem  Asia  in  general, 
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by  a  primitiye  Turanian  race,  they  know  itB  inhabitants  by  the 
name  of  Medea.*  Bnt  the  race  to  whom  the  name  properly  be- 
longed (the  Maday  Madaiy  or  Medt)  were  nndonbtedly  Japhetic, 
or,  as  we  now  say,  borrowing  the  designation  from  themsdves, 
Aryan.  In  the  great  ethnic  table  in  the  Book  of  Geneeis,  Madai 
is  the  third  son  of  Japheth,  standing  next  after  Gk)mer  and  Magog, 
the  races  who  occupied  Oentral  Asia  north  of  Media.  Herodotus 
expressly  informs  us  that  the  Modes  were  uniyersally  called 
Ajyans ;  f  the  Armenian  writers  invariably  apply  to  them  this 
appellation ;  and,  in  common  with  the  kindred  Persians,  they 
always  claim  it  for  themselves.  They  appear  to  have  had  essen- 
tially the  same  language  X  and  religion,  dress  and  customs,  as  the 
Persians,  who  were  the  very  cream  of  the  Aryan  race.  The  dose 
connexion  between  the  races,  constantly  implied  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  writers,  who  use  the  words  Median  and  Persian 
almost  indifferently,  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  formula  used 
by  themselves,  as  if  to  imply  tihe  identity  of  their  most  ancient 
institutions — ^^  the  law  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  which  altereth 
not"§ 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  Median  race  was  very 
widely  spread  over  the  highland  r^ons  of  Western  Asia,  in  the 
primeval  ages  of  the  world  ;  but  this  is  a  discussion  into  which 
we  cannot  stay  to  enter.  The  tribes  which  occupied  the  country 
in  the  earliest  historic  times  are  traced  back,  both  by  Indian  and 
Persian  traditions,  to  the  country  beyond  the  Indus ;  and  the  in- 
scription on  the  celebrated  black  obelisk  of  Nimrud  |  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  migration  as  still  in  progress  (about  b.g. 
880).  We  have  seen  that  the  Greek  traditions  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  make  Ninus  the  conqueror  of  Media.  The  records  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  make  frequent  mention  of  Median  wars  and 
conquests,  beginning  from  the  ninth  century ;  but  these  conquests 

*  We  haye  fleen  that  this  may  explain  the  Btatement  of  Beroeua  respecting  a  primi- 
tiye  Median  dynasty  in  Ghaldna;  chap.  viii.  p.  196. 

t  Merod,  TiL  62.  We  adhere,  with  Max  MQUer,  to  the  natiye  orthography,  as  mora 
distinctiTe  than  Arian. 

%  The  so-called  Median  hiscriptiona  of  the  Fenian  kings,  in  the  cuneiform  character, 
are  held  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  be  Bcythic  {Cfonunentary  on  the  In$cripiiaiu  of 
Atsyria  and  Babylonia^  p.  ?6). 

g  Daniel  ▼!.  8,  12,  16.  The  usage  of  such  writers  as  Herodotus,  who  no  doubt 
learned  the  common  use  of  the  names  from  the  people  themselyes,  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  confusion  by  which  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  applied  the  tenns  Median 
and  Persian  indifferently  to  the  Parthians  and  eren  to  northern  nidia,  as  in  the  "  Medus 
Hydaspes^ofTirgiL 

I  See  oh^[k  ix.  p.  818. 
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were  nsnallj  only  of  that  intermittent  kind  which  we  have 
abeadj  described.*  The  most  Buccessfnl  of  the  invaders  was 
Sargon,  who  twice  overran  some  part  of  the  country,  and  founded 
in  it  cities,  which  he  peopled  with  the  Israelitish  captives  from 
Samaria  (b.o.  710).  Aii  inscription  in  his  great  palace  at  Xhorsa- 
bad  claims  Media  as  the  easternmost  province  of  his  empire.  But 
how  fiir  the  conquest  was  from  being  permanent  is  proved  by  tlie 
distinct  mention  of  Media,  both  by  Sennacherib  and  Esar-haddon, 
as  '^  a  country  which  had  never  been  brought  into  subjection  by 
the  kings  their  fathers."  f  The  tribes  of  Media,  united  by  no 
common  government,  were  defeated  or  victorious,  paid  tribute 
or  withheld  it,  according  to  the  varying  strength  and  energy  of 
their  powerful  neighbour. 

This  state  of  things  was  ended  by  the  consolidation  of  Media 
into  a  powerful  kingdom  under  a  dynasty  of  native  princes.  For 
the  history  and  date  of  this  great  change  we  obtain  no  information 
from  the  Assyrian  records,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  the  doubt- 
ful and  iDconsistent  statements  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  The  account  of  the  latter  author 
is  now  generally  rejected  as  a  mere  fabrication.  That  of  Herod- 
otus is  on  many  grounds  suspicious ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  wilful  misstatements  of  his  Median  authorities. 
He  places  the  revolt  of  Media  from  Assyria  a  little  higher  than 
179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus  (b.o.  708),  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Assyrian  monuments  begin  to  claim  the  subjugation  of 
Media !  Having  recovered  their  independence  after  a  fierce  strug- 
gle, they  chose  a  native  king  named  Deioces,  who  reigned  fifty-three 
years,  and  whose  three  successors,  Phraortes  (twenty-two  years), 
Gyascares  (forty  years),  and  Astyages  (thirty-five  years),  continued 
the  Median  dynasty  down  to  its  overthrow  by  Cyrus,  whose 
twenty-nine  years  (ending  in  b.c.  529)  make  up  the  above  sum  of 
179  years.  The  story  of  Deioces  bears  a  marked  impress  of  Gre- 
cian rather  than  Oriental  ideas.  The  seven  tribes  of  the  Medes, 
scattered  over  separate  villages,  suffered  from  all  the  ills  of  an- 
archy, till  the  reputation  for  justice  which  Deioces  had  acquired 
in  his  own  village  induced  them  to  make  him  the  arbiter  of  their 
disputes.  Having  restored  order,  Deioces  withdrew  into  private 
life,  knowing  that  he  should  soon  be  missed.  Anarchy  revived ;  a 
king  was  called  for  as  the  only  remedy,  and  Deioces  was  elected. 
He  at  once  began  to  organize  a  despotic  power,  which  he  admin- 

*  See  €lnp.  iz.  pp.  221^-4.  f  BiMrliiiscm'k  ITmN^Pfiif,  bay  uL  oil  Book  L 
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ietered  from  his  new  capital  of  Ecbatana,  whither  he  oompeUed 
the  Medians  to  remoye  their  habitations.  The  city  was  bnilt  upoD 
a  hill,  enclosed  by  seven  concentric  walls,  the  central  snmmit 
being  occupied  by  the  palace,  within  which  Deioces  lived  in  se- 
dnsion,  transacting  all  public  business  through  spies,  infixrmerB, 
petitions,  and  written  decrees.  In  this  picture,  as  in  the  Gyms 
of  Xenophon,  criticism  has  detected  one  of  those  ideal  embodi- 
ments of  forms  of  government  by  which  the  Oreeks  were  wont 
to  illustrate  their  political  discussions.*  Phraortes,  the  reputed 
conqueror  of  Persia,  is  almost  equally  suspicious.  The  name 
{FrawarHsh\  though  genuine,  may  not  improbably  have  been 
transferred  back  from  its  historical  owner,  a  Mede  who  rebdled 
against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  set  up  for  a  time  an  independent 
throne  in  Media.  While  tradition  represents  Phraortes  as  making 
extensive  conquests,  and  at  last  falling  in  battle  against  the  As- 
syrians,t  the  contemporary  monuments  of  Assyria  show  us  the 
Idng  Asshur-bani-pal  as  chiefly  engaged  in  hunting  in  Susiana. 

OTAXAnsB  appears  to  have  been  the  true  founder  of  the  Median 
kingdom,  about  b.o.  638.  As  such  he  was  regarded  by  an  earlier 
Greek  tradition  than  that  followed  by  Herodotus ;  X  and  the  great 
inscription  of  Darius  alludes  more  than  once  to  rebels  who  traced 
their  lineage  fix>m  Cyazares.  ^^  The  conclusion  thus  established," 
says  Professor  Bawlinson,  '^brings  the  Median  kingdom  into 
much  closer  analogy  with  other  oriental  empires  than  is  presented 
by  the  ordinary  story.  Instead  of  the  gradual  growth  and  in- 
crease, which  Herodotus  describes,  the  Median  power  springs 
forth  suddenly  in  its  full  strength,  and  the  empire  speedily  attains 
its  culminating  point,  from  which  it  almost  as  speedily  dedineB. 
Cyazares,  like  Cyrus,  Attila,  Genghis  Ehan,  Timour  and  other 
eastern  conquerors,  emerges  from  obscurity  at  the  head  of  his  i^ 
resistible  hordes,  and  sweeping  all  before  him,  rapidly  builds  np 
an  enormous  power,  which,  resting  on  no  stable  foundation,  im- 
mediately falls  away."  §    The  origin  and  growth  of  this  power 

*  GroCe,  JSifory  of  Greece^  toL  iiL  pp.  807—309.  Sir  Henry  BswUdsob  bmm  in 
the  name  of  Dei«ees  (L  e.,  Dakak^  the  biting)  a  mere  equiTtlent  of  Astyagee  (i.  e.,  Aj- 
<iakak^  the  ifiiim^  make\  He  regards  both  names  as  Scythian  titles,  borrowed  bj  the 
Hedes  from  their  enemies. 

t  The  raid  Fsawartiah  feU  In  battle  agafaiBt  the  Peidans. 

I  In  a  edebnted  passage  of  the  Pena  of  JBBckyim  (yt.  761—764),  a  JMe  n 
named  as  the  &8t  leader  of  the  Medo-Pernaa  host,  Aw  sow  as  the  oompleter  of  bis 
work,  and  Cjins  as  the  fAirifroai  him;  that  is,  deadly,  from  the/rtt  The  three  are, 
therefore,  Oyazares,  Astyages,  and  Cjv%u, 

%  BAwilBwn's  Arof^iliit,  App.ioBookLEaKyiil 
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can  only  be  eonjeetured  fifom  the  scanty  materials  we  posBess*  It 
is  erea  doubtful  whether  it  first  arose  in  Media  itself,  or  whether 
Gjazares  was  not  rather  the  leader  of  an  Aryan  host  from  some 
region  further  to  the  East,*  who  for  the  first  time  established  an 
Aryan  naldon  in  the  oountry  of  Media,  which  had  hitherto  been 
chiefly  occupied  by  scattered  Tmranian  tribes. 

It  is  certain  that  the  time  of  Oyaxares  was  distingaished  by 
a  great  moyement  among  the  Turanian  races  which  on  the  nortik 
OTerhuBg  the  more  civilized  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Cimmerians,  who  lived  to  the 
north  of  the  Ister  and  the  Euxine,t  pressed  upon  by  the  Scythians 
from  Central  Asia,  made  a  great  irruption  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
some  of  their  tribes  effected  permanent  settlements ;  while  the 
Si^thians,  entering  Upper  Asia  by  way  of  Media,  overran  that 
country,  crossed  the  range  of  2iagro6  into  Mesopotamia,  passed 
throng  Syria  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  which  Fsammetichus  only 
redeemed  from  invasion  by  costly  presents,  and  held  the  dominion 
of  Western  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years,  till  they  were  expelled  by 
Gyazares.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  elaborate  discussion  by 
which  these  statements  have  been  shown  to  be  greatly  exagge- 
rated as  a  whole,  and  Y&ry  doubtful  in  their  leading  details.  For 
our  present  purpose,  the  chief  point  remains  pretty  certain  that 
Gyaxaree  only  established  his  new  kingdom  in  Media  after  a  severe 
conflict  between  the  Scythian  and  Aryan  races.  We  have  abxm- 
daut  evidence  that  these  races  had  hitherto  shared  the  possession 
of  the  tableland  of  Media.  While  the  former  still  preponderated, 
the  latter  seem  to  have  been  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  in 
power,  reinforced  by  fresh  migrations  from  the  East.  At  length, 
we  may  suppose,  there  occurred  one  of  those  great  movements  in 
Geniaral  Asia  by  which,  from  age  to  age,  the  wave  of  Turanian 
invasion  has  be^i  driven  forward  to  break  upon  the  south ;  and 
in  a  fresh  effort  to  repel  this  fresh  invasion,  the  Aryan  race  ob- 
tained the  mastery  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Media.  One 
consequence  of  their  victory  may  have  been  to  drive  a  body  of 
the  expelled  Scythians  across  Mount  2^agros,  whose  irruption  gave 
a  new  blow  to  the  already  declining  power  of  Assyria.  What 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  account  of  their  further  progress  west- 
ward, we  have  no  sufficient  means  to  decide. 

^  Little  as  we  know,^'  says  Mr.  Orote,  ^  about  the  particulars 
of  these  Cinmierian  and  Scythian  inroads,  they  deserve  notice  as 

*  ProfesBor  Bairliiison,  in  adyandng  this  theory,  suggests  EhorassaiL 
t  The  Danube  and  Black  Sea;  see  Airther,  p.  256. 
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the  first  (at  least  the  first  historically  known)  among  the  numer- 
ous invasions  of  cnltivated  Asia  and  Europe  by  the  Nomades  of 
Tartarj.  Huns,  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Magyars,  Turks,  Mongols, 
Tartars,  &c.,  are  found  in  subsequent  centuries  repeating  the  same 
infliction,  and  establishing  a  dominion  both  more  durable,  and 
not  less  destructive,  than  the  transient  scourge  of  the  Scythians 
during  the  reign  of  Oyaxares."  * 

Dividing  with  these  Scythian  tribes  the  possession  of  the 
regions  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  long  engaged  in  war  against  them, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Aryan  Modes  resembling  them  in 
military  organization.  Strong  in  cavalry  and  archeiy,  the  hardy 
followers  of  Gyaxaree  were  well  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  con- 
querors. Cyaxares  is  said  to  have  divided  their  undisciplined 
forces  into  the  several  arms  of  cavalry,  archers,  and  spearmen. 
The  two  great  achievements  of  his  reign  were  the  extension  of  his 
empire  to  the  west,  over  the  highlands  of  southern  Armenia  and 
of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys^  and  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire. 

The  order  of  these  events  is  left  doubtful  by  Herodotus,  nor 
can  we  determine  it  certainly  by  other  evidence.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  Cyaxares  would  first  avenge  on  the  weakened  king- 
dom of  Assyria  her  many  attacks  on  Media,  and  make  good  the 
claim  of  the  latter  to  independence  by  a  decisive  victory.  The 
most  recent  researches  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  fixing  the  cap- 
ture of  Nineveh  to  the  year  b.c.  625.  Of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  effected  by  Cyaxares  in  alliance  with  the  Babylonians,  enough 
has  been  already  said.f  The  result  was  to  re-erect  Babylonia  into 
an  independent  kingdom  under  the  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar,  with 
free  scope  for  extending  their  conquests  to  the  west,  while  the 
whole  of  Upper  Mesopotamia  was  added  to  the  Median  kingdom. 
Two  new  empires  were  thus  founded  in  "Western  Asia,  of  which 
the  Median  was  the  more  powerful,  the  Babylonian  more  civilized 
and  splendid.  Each  had  scope  enough  for  its  own  ambition  to 
postpone  the  final  contest  for  supremacy  to  a  much  later  period. 

Meanwhile  a  third  empire  had  arisen  far  to  the  west,  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  was  approaching  the  height  of  its  power  at  tlie 
epoch  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  This  was  the  great  kingdom  of 
Ltdia,  with  which  Cyaxares  was  brought  into  confiict  by  the  west- 
ward progress  of  his  conquests.    A  review  of  the  previous  histoiy 

•  Grate,  HUtory  of  Greece,  toL  iii  p.  889. 
f  See  chap.  ix.  p.  2S6. 
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of  tiuB  kingdom  carries  us  to  the  shores  of  the  jEgean  Sea,  and 
brings  the  famous  nations  of  Europe  within  our  view. 

The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  equally  remarkable  in  a  phys- 
ical and  ethnic  point  of  view.  Like  Asia  it  is  formed  by  a  great 
central  table-land,  supported  by  two  chief  mountain-ranges,  which 
extend  from  east  to  west,  and  form,  in  fact,  the  prolongations  of 
the  central  and  southern  chains  of  the  whole  continent.  like 
Europe,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  every  side  except  the  east, 
and  its  deeply  indented  shores,  especially  on  the  west,  are  marked 
out  by  nature  for  maritime  and  conmiercial  enterprise.  Placed 
between  these  two  continents,  and  divided  from  Africa  only -by 
the  Mediterranean,  with  Cyprus  as  a  stepping-stone  between, 
while  it  adjoins  on  the  land-side  the  primeval  seat  of  the  human 
&mily,  it  lies,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very  focus  of  the  chief  races 
that  have  overspread  the  earth.  The  result  of  this  position  is  a 
mixture  of  populations,  more  intricate  and  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, than  in  any  other  region  of  the  ancient  world.  The  very 
enumeration  by  Herodotus  of  the  nations  west  of  the  river  Halys 
is  enough  to  alarm  the  student  of  ethnology,  nor  can  we  obtain 
much  light  from  the  great  divisions  into  which  the  peninsula  was 
afterwards  mapped  out.  There  is,  however,  one  broad  general 
distinction  of  the  highest  value.  The  river  Halys,  which  divides 
the  whole  country  irregularly  into  an  eastern  and  western  half, 
was  also  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Semitic  and  Japhetic 
races ;  the  former  embracing  the  Cappadocians  or  Syrians,  and  the 
latter  a  vast  number  of  different  tribes ;  while  on  the  southern 
coast,  the  Famphylians  and  Cilicians,  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  the 
chain  of  Taurus,  seem  to  have  been  Semitic  races  not  unmixed 
witii  Hamite  blood.  We  cannot  pursue  in  detail  the  traditions, 
languages,  common  rites,  and  other  marks  of  affinity,  which  con- 
nected the  tribes  west  of  the  Halys  with  each  other  and  with 
those  of  Europe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  nations  along  the 
north  coast,  and  in  the  north-west  as  far  south  as  the  river  Hermus, 
the  Paphlagonians,  Bithynians,  Mysians,  Teucrians,  Phrygians,  and 
other  lesser  tribes,  were  near  akin  to  the  Thracians  of  Europe,  the 
connexion  having  been  made  more  intimate  by  migrations  in  both 
directions.  The  south-west  comer,  south  of  the  Mseander,  was 
the  seat  of  the  Carians  and  Lel^es,  who  were  spread  also  over 
the  islands  of  the  Mge&n.  Between  the  Hermus  and  the  MsBander 
dwelt  the  Lydians,  apparently  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
the  peninsula,  closely  connected  with  the  Pelasgians,  who  formed 
the  oldest  population  both  of  Greece  and  Italy.    Traditions  of 
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Tery  remote  antiqnitj  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  EtrnecaiiB  (the 
coDquering  race  who,  in  Italy,  snbdned  the  PeUsgiana)  a  colony 
from  Lydia.*  The  Carians,  Lydians,  and  Myeians  preserved  the 
memory  of  their  common  origin  by  common  eaoifices  to  the 
Carian  Jove  at  Mylasa.    Of  the  Lyeians  we  shall  speak  latear. 

The  earliest  leg^ds  of  these  nations  tell  of  the  ezistenoe  of 
local  kingdoms,  such  as  those  in  Phrygia,  of  Oordius,  whose  fated 
knot  involved  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  all  Asia,  and  of  Midas, 
whom  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  an  historical  personag&f 
Amidst  the  halo  of  glory  which  the  poetry  of  Homer  has  shed 
ronnd  the  name  of  Troy,  magnifying  a  lo^  war  into  the  most 
fjBunoQS  contest  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  we  discern  traces  of  an , 
empire,  limited  indeed  as  compared  with  those  which  have  ocen- 
pied  our  attention,  but  comprising  most  of  the  Thracian  peoples 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont.  Passing  from  poetry  to  history, 
we  find  the  first  great  kingdom  established  in  Asia  Minor  by  a 
people  whose  historic  name  and  capital  city  are  alike  unknown 
to  Homer.  He  never  mentions  Sardis,  though  he  speaks  of  the 
neighbouring  localities  of  Mount  Tmolus  and  the  Gygsean  lake ; 
while  he  alludes  to  the  people  of  Lydia  by  the  name  of  Mseoniana.:^ 

The  country  of  Lydia  possesses  great  elements  of  wealth  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Hermns,  the  Cayster,  and  the  Mseander,  and 
the  mineral  treasures  of  its  soil.  Be^t  experience  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  enables  us  to  understand  those  stories  of  the  golden 
sands  of  the  Pactolus,  which  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as 
fables  even  by  those  who  possessed  money  coined  from  them« 
The  Lydians  had  also  mines  near  Pergamus;  and  the  Greeks 
believed  them  to  be  the  first  people  who  coined  gold  and  silver 
money,  or  carried  on  retail  trade. 

The  origin  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  is  lost  amidst  mythical 
stories,  stamped  with  a  Greek  character,  as  was  natural  from  their 
passing  through  the  mouths  of  the  Greek  colonists,  who  borrowed, 
with  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  modes  of  music,  the  legends  of 
their  adopted  country.    In  tiie  first  king,  Jfon^,  the  son  of  Jore, 

*  Honoe  employs  this  tnuUtion  u  a  ddioate  flattery  of  hia  ]Mlroii:~ 

*<  Non  quia,  Mnoenai,  L^danm  qoidqvid  J^Ktmom 
Incoluit  finea,  nemo  generorior  est  te, — b**— iSot.  tL  1,  S. 

This' tradition,  however,  waa  not  held  by  the  Lydiana  themaelTea,  and  appean  to  bo 
cerUOnly  unfounded.    (See  Niebuhr,  JTwtoyy  of  Rome,  toI.  i.  pp.  8S»  folL) 
f  HerodotuB  (L  H)  makea  him  the  fint  who  aent  presents  to  DelphL 
X  Niebuhr  oonaders  the  MaBonians  to  haTe  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  Lydia 
and  a  Pelaagian  people,  and  the  Lydians  a  later  and  conquering  race. 
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we  see  the  step  from  the  role  of  the  gods  to  that  of  a  9ium,  which 
IB  often  met  with  in  mythical  history.  In  his  deecendants,  Asies, 
AtyB,  LydoB,  and  Tyisenns,  we  have  simply  the  heroes  epanymi 
of  Asia,*  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Atyadie,  of  Lydia  itself,  and 
of  its  supposed  colony,  Etmria.  In  the  name  of  Torrhebns, 
whom  the  native  historian  Xanthns  mentions  as  a  brother  of 
Lydus,  it  is  supposed  that  we  may  trace  that  remnant  of  the  old 
Felasgian  inhabitants,  who  occupied  the  separate  district  of  Lydia 
Toiriiebia — ^including  the  valley  of  the  Cayster,  south  of  Tmolus 
—and  who  spoke  a  distinct  dialect. 

Next  comes  the  dynasty  of  the  Heraclids,  whose  twenty-two 
kings  fill  up  a  period  of  505  years.  The  names  of  the  first  five 
kings — ^Agron,  Hercules,  Alcseus,  Belus,  and  Nidus — ^suffice  to  be- 
tray not  only  a  purely  mythical  character,  but  the  most  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  Qreek  and  Oriental  legends.  This  is  regard- 
ed by  Professor  Bawlinson  as  ^'  the  clumsy  invention  of  a  Lydian, 
bent  on  glorifying  the  ancient  kings  of  his  country  by  claiming 
for  them  a  connexion  with  the  mightiest  of  the  heroes  both  of 
Asia  and  of  Greece."  f  At  the  end  of  this  dynasty  we  still  find 
oaiselves  within  the  sphere  of  poetical  romance,  though  the  per- 
8<»iageB  are  possibly  historical.  Most  readers  know  the  story, 
told  by  Herodotus  with  his  admirable  simplicity,  of  the  fate  of 
Csndaules,  the  last  king.  :^  With  the  infatuation  of  a  man 
(loomed  to  destruction  by  the  gods,  he  insisted  on  showing  the 
naked  person  of  his  wife  to  his  follower  Gyges.  The  queen  dis- 
covered the  insult,  and  gave  Oyges  the  choice  between  suffering 
death  himself^  or  inflicting  it  on  Candaules,  and  succeeding  to  his 
bed  and  throne.  By  the  choice  of  the  latter  course,  Gyges  put 
an  fflid  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Heraclids,  and  founded  that  of  the 
]|[ennnad8.§  The  change  was  not  effected  without  opposition, 
but  actual  war  is  said  to  have  been  averted  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  the  fame  of  which  had  already  been  extended 

*  It  AoDld  be  remembered  that  tbie  name  belonged  first  to  a  part  of  Aeia  Minor, 
aboQt  tte  same  region  aa  Lydia,  and  was  afterwards  extended  U>  the  whole  oontinent 

t  BawlinBon*8  fferodohUy  App.  to  Book  L  Essay  L  The  extension  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  to  Lydia  is  affirmed  by  CtesiaB  and  accepted  by  Niebuhr ;  bat  the  story  is  not 
eoDflrmed  by  the  monmnents. 

t  Gelled  also  Myrriliis,  i  «^  the  soil  of  Myisosi  a  fom  of  patronymio^  which  is  also 
bond  in  Ladn. 

I  The  story  is  avowedly  borrowed  by  Herodotus  from  the  poet  Arolulochns,  of 
Ptooe,  who  liTcd  about  the  time  of  Gyges.  Plato  has  preserved  another  form  of  the 
legend,  in  which  Gyges,  a  herdsman  of  the  King  of  Lydia,  obtains  in  a  marrelloiis  man- 
ner a  ring  which  makes  its  wearer  inyisible ;  by  this  m^ans  he  obtains  access  to  the 
queen,  oom^ires  with  her  to  assassmate  the  king,  and  seizes  the  throne. 
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through  the  Greek  colonists  to  the  Asiatics.  The  main  event  is 
probably  historical,  the  revolution  being  one  of  those  which  fe- 
male desire  has  often  brought  about  in  Asiatic  kingdoms. 

The  oracle  was  rewarded,  or  rather,  we  may  safely  say,  its  re- 
sponse was  purchased,  by  the  first  of  those  presents  with  which 
the  Memmad  kings  continually  enriched  the  shrine  of  the  Pythian 
god.  But  it  was  afterwards  believed  to  have  foretold  the  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  Gyges  by  the  extinction  of  his  dynasty  with 
his  fifth  successor.  The  five  kings  thus  indicated  are — Gyges, 
Ardys,  Sadyattes,  Alyattes,  and  CroBsus.  Herodotus  assigns  to 
the  whole  dynasty  a  duration  of  170  years,  and  (though  there  are 
some  minor  discrepancies  between  him  and  the  chroniclers)  we 
may  divide  this  period  pretty  accurately  among  the  several  khigs. 
But  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  epoch  of  the  end  of  the  dynasty, 
on  which  all  the  other  dates  depend.  In  an  elaborate  argument, 
which  we  have  no  space  to  follow,  Professor  Rawlinson  proposes 
to  place  this  epoch  eight  years  higher  than  the  usual  date.* 

The  new  dynasty  pursued,  from  the  first,  an  aggressive  policy 
towards  their  neighbours,  both  on  the  west  and  east,  and  the 
Lydian  kingdom  gradually  became  an  empire,  comprising  nearly 
all  Asia  Minor,  west  of  the  Halys.  Gyges  b^an  that  series  of 
aggressions  on  the  Greek  colonists,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have 
dwelt  peacefully  on  the  western  coasts,  which  OroBsus  consum- 
mated by  their  complete  reduction  to  a  tributary  state,  thus  pie^ 
paring  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  Persian  Empire  to  the 
shores  of  the  .zEgean.  Within  the  peninsula,  a  series  of  conquests 
was  also  completed  by  Croesus,  whoso  empire  included  all  the 
tribes  west  of  the  Halys,  except  the  Lycians  and  the  Cilicians,  for 
whom  the  Taurus  doubtless  proved  a  barrier  against  invasion. 
But  these  conquests  were  interrupted  by  two  events  of  moment 
in  the  general  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  reign  of  Ardys,  Asia  Minor  was  devastated  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Ginmierians,  a  people  who  came  unquestionably  from 
the  region  now  called  the  Ukraine,  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  be- 

*  The  following  are  the  two  schemes: — 
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tween  the  Danube  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  where,  as  Herodotus  re- 
marks, their  traces  were  fonnd  in  Cimmerian  castles  and  a  Cim- 
merian ftny,  in  a  tract  called  Cimmeria,  and  a  Cimmerian  Bos- 
poros ;  *  and  where  their  name  is  still  borne  by  the  rains  of  Eski- 
Grim  (Old  Erim,  the  ancient  Cimmerium),  and  by  the  peninsula 
of  Crimea,  or  Crim-Tartary.  From  that  region  they  were  prob- 
ably eipelled  by  some  great  movement  of  the  Scythians  of  Central 
Asia,  like  that  which  shortly  afterwards  precipitated  hordes  of 
the  latter  people  upon  Media. f  Smaller  bodies  of  the  Cimmerians 
seem  to  have  entered  Asia  Minor  on  former  occasions,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thracian  tribes,  by  way  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus ; 
but  now  a  vast  horde  marched  round  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
along  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  poured  into  the  country  from  the 
north-east,  and  deluged  its  whole  surface.  They  even  entered  the 
range  of  ihe  Taurus,  but  were  repelled  with  great  slaughter  by 
the  Cilicias  mountaineers.  Their  ravages  were  most  severely  felt 
in  the  rich  valleys  of  Ionia  and  Lydia,  where  they  burnt  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and  tiie  capital  city  of  Sardis,  all 
but  the  citadel.  It  is  the  nature  of  such  barbarian  invasions  to 
exhanst  their  first  force  by  subsequent  inaction  and  excess.  That 
the  power  of  the  Cimmerians  thus  declined  in  the  reign  of  Sady- 
attes,  the  0on  of  Ardys,  is  proved  by  his  resuming  the  siege  of 
Miletus,  about  b.o.  631.  They  were  at  length  expelled  by  Aly- 
attes ;  but  even  then  they  retained  certain  positions  in  the  coun- 
try, Ae  most  important  of  which  was  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea. 
The  exact  dates  of  their  entrance  and  expulsion  are  both  uncertain. 
The  one  seems  to  have  been  early  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  and  the 
other  late  in  that  of  Alyattes. 

The  similar  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  the  first  collision  between  the  Lydian  and  Median 
onpires.  A  horde  of  the  defeated  nomads  fled  from  the  severities 
inflicted  on  them  by  Cyaxares,  and  sought  refuge  with  the  Lydian 
king.  X  His  refiisal  to  give  them  up  was  followed  by  a  war, 
which  laated  six  years  with  equal  advantages  on  both  sides,  and 

*  Kow  die  SiraiU  of  Kafa.^Etrod,  iv,  12.  The  far  wider  qneaaoii  of  their  iden- 
tity with  the  Cfanbri  and  other  great  Celtic  racea  of  Western  Europe,  indnding  the 
Cjmry  of  Wales*  and  Cumberland,  and  of  their  movements  westward  under  the  pressure 
of  the  Scythians  of  iUia,  lias  long  been  under  discussion.  (See  Bawlinson's  Essay  L  lo 
Hendotu9,  Book  iv.) 

t  For  the  traditional  story  of  botii  erenta,  see  JSerod,  It.  11, 12.  But  we  cannot 
aooepi  Us  account  of  their  connexion. 

t  '*The  passage  of  such  nomadic  hordes  from  one  goTerament  in  the  East  to 

~  r,  has  been  always,  and  is  eren  down  to  tiie  present  day,  a  frequent  cause  of 
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^  only  ended  by  a  celeBtial  portent.     An  edipee  of  the  son, 
liicb  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  great  battle,  struck  such  tenor 
^\1  l>oth  armies  that  the  conflict  was  suspended ;  and  peace  yiu 
\oTt^y  »**erw»^  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  the  Babylonim 
"-.-noe*  I-abynetoB,  'who  seeniB  to  have  been  present  as  «n  aBy  in 
Kf  »^y  of  Cr  *«^*  «^d  of  the  aUcian  prince,  Syenneos,  the 
iw  of  Alyatte^  ™  mamage  of  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Aly- 
*^J      to  Astya^J?®  son  of  Cyaxares,  formed  a  tie  between  the 
•'^  houses  of  Jf  ^»  «^d  Media,  which  helped  to  iuToke  them 
^^  common  f^^\^  ^^e  inadequate  cause  assigned  for  the  war 
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'  '  ^-  *_  ^       ^  ..■  *      .  .  MBigned  tor  me  war 

_rfliits  us  rati»^' rj^  ^t  "  «»««»g  from  a  great  scheme  of 
P^^duest  on  th^-[^  o^  Oy«««»,  ^^o  had  now  pushed  on  hU 
frottti^'  to  the  ^"Jy* ;  and  the  successful  resistance  of  Alyattea 
"^y  he  explain^  ^7  a  general  league  of  the  nations  within  the 
^lys,  in  whicU  ®^®'^  the  OUicians  took  part. 
**^  The  date  of  t^®  battle  ifl  one  of  those  tantalizing  problema  in 
^bich  a  promise  of  certainty  eludes  our  grasp.    ^We  might  haye 
posed  that  it  would  be  easily  calculated  from  the  «♦  Edipae  o! 
^^leB"— so  called  because  the  Milesian  philosopher  is  said  to 
jja^e  pi^dicted  its  occurrence.    Whether  the  astronomical  sclenoe 
jjf  tb®  Greeks  was  them  sufficient  for  such  a  prediction  hag  been 
doul>*®^ ;  bnt  our  own  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  oppoate 
cftuee.    Astronomers  have  proposed  dates  varying  between  the 
liaiits  of  B.O.  626  and  b.o.  683.    As  the  result  of  caleulatiana, 
^jg^  on  the  newest  tables,  Ideler  maintains  that  the  only  eclipse 
j^^enng  all  the  conditions  of  time,  place,  and  total— w  aflC 
total— *08curation,t  ^  *!"*  ^^iah.  occurred  on  the  80th  Septem- 
ber, ^•*'*  ^10,  of  our  present  calendar4 

TbiB  war  was  succeeded  by  a  long  interval  of  peace,  during 

jj^nte  between  the  diflbrent  gOTentmenta.    They  *re  TaluahU  hnu.  ..  ..n.  ._  •        » 

•  Een>d.  i.  74.    jj^  tabynetoa  would  natnnlly  be  tbe  oanun>  a 
tingent  sent  by  N»bopol.«w  to  the  aid  of  hia  ally.    He  bewe  ^^tT"        /tT 
»«*^^**«»-»it) «i the  la«t  kl«g  «f  Bd.ylon,  and  may  T«y  Ukely  U^"^  Wfti 

t  TW«  ta  manifaetly  reqnJwd,  to  explain  the  awe  !a8{4nd  by  the  edl™«.  .n^  it 
nay  be  added  that  the  rtriking  aeoonnts  given  by  recent  «*Mi^er.  „/TvU  J» 
emotSooa  oa  viewing  «.di  a  «»ne,  with  aU  the  «ta»»««  of  arteJT^^  *"  T 
^;Z:^'^  hnpre-tenm.de  on  contending  ^^^Zl^^T^ 

t  See  Ideler,  fl««i6««k  <br  (»ronoloyi,,  tol.  i.  P-  SOB  ;— Grote,  flS^orw  of  Or«« 
ToL  nl  p.  811.    The  balance  of  evidenee  aeem.  to  feTo^  of  thta  A^liZT^ 
more  recently,  mdt  anthoritieB  aa  Airy  wrf  Hind  lean  to  the  dnte  rf^^TwT^ 
B«««lWt,  ii-aU  of  2W««*,  p.  14.  -"e  «  b.o.  686.- 
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Tvrliich  the  conqueBts  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  fall  of  Jiidah 
form  the  only  stiiring  events  in  Western  Asia.  Of  Cyaxares  we 
hear  nothing  farther,  except  that  he  sent  aid  to  I^ebnchadnezzar 
in  the  wars  against  Egypt  and  Judah.  In  a  word,  the  alliance 
of  the  two  empires  seems  to  have  been  firmly  maintained  till  the 
overthrow  of  tiie  Median  dynasty  by  Cyrus. 

The  reign  of  Gyaxares  lasted  jnst  forty  years,  the  probable  date 
of  his  death  being  b.o.  693.  Alyattes,  King  of  Lydia,  survived 
liJm  a  quarter  of  a  century,  dying,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years, 
ixi  B.C.  568,  just  seven  years  before  the  death  of  ^Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  interval  of  forty  years  thus  left  between  the  war  with  Media 
and  his  death  may  be  partly  filled  up  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Oinrmerians  and  attacks  upon  the  Grecian  colonies.  His  later 
years  seem  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  erection  of  his  tomb, 
a.!!  edifice  which  Herodotus  pronounces  the  sole  remarkable  struc- 
tax-e  raised  by  the  Lydian  kings,  and  inferior  only  to  those  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon.*  Its  remains  still  stand  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  Hermus,  near  the  ruins  of  Sardis.  In  the  general 
idea  of  a  sepulchral  chamber  surmounted  by  a  lofty  pile,  it  resem- 
bled the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  but  its  structure  bears  a  much  closer 
Teeemblance  to  the  tumuU  or  barrows  of  western  nations ;  and  it 
is  suirounded  by  many  smaller  mounds  of  the  same  form,  mark- 
ing the  bmying-place  of  Sardis.  It  was  formed  by  a  basement  of 
imxaense  blocks  of  stone,  above  which  was  heaped  a  mound  of 
earth,  simnoimted  by  five  stone  pillars,  carved  with  inscriptions, 
which  were  standing  at  the  time  of  Herodotus.t  The  ground- 
plan  ifl  a  circle  (perhaps  originally  an  ellipse),  to  which  Herodotus 
^ves  a  circumference  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  so  that 
the  area  was  even  larger  than  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  but 
the  height  was  probably  much  less.  At  present  the  circumference 
18  just  half  a  mile.  The  basement  is  partly  of  hewn  stone,  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  and  partly  cut  out  of  the  limestone  rock, 
whoee  horizontal  strata  resemble  courses  of  masonry.  The  mound 
is  compoBed  of  sand  and  gravel,  apparently  fi*om  the  bed  of  the 
Hermus  ;  its  greatest  slope  is  about  22°.  The  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, recently  discovered  by  M.  Spiegonthal,  the  Prussian  consul 
at  Smyrna^  is  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  tumulus :  it  is  a 

•  JBerod.  1-  «8- 

t  Sir  G«tr<lzier  Wilkinson  notices  the  reaemblanoe  of  the  structure  to  tombs  in 
Etroria  and  Ox*eece,  like  that  of  Menecrates  at  Coifu,  and  probably  that  of  Agamem- 
non at  MjceD^B  (the  soKialled  **  Treasury  of  Atreus")  when  it  was  complete.  Note  in 
Bawlinaon's  .Bi^ervdoiut, 
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litfle  more  than  11  feet  long,  near  8  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  hi^ 
Its  walls  are  compoeed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble,  higUy 
polished  and  withont  inscriptions.  It  contains  no  saroophagoB ; 
and  the  moond  bears  traces  of  having  been  excavated  and  rifled 
in  every  direction.  Its  internal  oonstmction  is  quite  different 
finom  that  of  another  celebrated  sepulchral  monnd  in  the  same 
region,  the  so-called  *^  Tomb  of  Tantalus,"  near  Smyrna.* 

Cbcesus,  the  son  of  Alyattes,  was  the  last  and  greatest  king  of 
Lydia ;  but  his  conspicuous  place  in  history  is  due  not  so  much 
to  his  wide  conquests,  his  proverbial  wealth,  or  his  vast  reverse 
of  fortune,  as  to  tiie  halo  of  romance  which  Herodotus  has  thrown 
around  his  story.  Singling  him  out  as  the  first  who,  within  his 
own  knowledge,  commenced  aggressions  on  the  Greeks,  he  regards 
him  throughout  as  the  fated  victim  of  that  retribution  which  the 
Greeks  ever  saw  pursuing  the  offenrder  with  steps  slow  but  sure ; 
and  the  one  great  lesson  of  his  life  is  that  which  Solon  teaches  the 
king  amidst  all  his  pride  of  wealth,  and  which  the  helpless  cap- 
tive's confession  re-echoed  as  the  flames  began  to  rise  aronnd  his 
living  funeral  pyre:  that  no  man,  however  fortunate,  can  be 
called  happ7  till  he  dies — ^that  ^^  in  all  things  it  behoves  us  to 
mark  well  tiie  end ;  for  oftentimes  God  gives  men  a  gleam  of 
happiness,  and  then  plunges  them  into  ruin."  f  The  same  idea 
runs  through  all  the  poetical  embellishments  of  die  story ;— the 
visit  of  AdrastuB,  whose  very  name  (the  Inevitable)  indicates  the 
minister  of  fate,  and  by  whose  hand  the  son  of  Croesus  faUs ;— the 
dumbness  of  his  other  son,  miraculously  broken  to  save  his  father's 
life ; — the  practical  irony  which  makes  Croesus  die  victim  of  am- 
biguous responses  from  the  oracles  whose  shrine  he  had  en- 
riched, and  whose  truth  he  fancied  he  had  tested ; — ^the  blindness 
with  which  he  crosses  the  Halys,  trusting  to  the  promise  that  he 
should  overturn  a  mighty  empire,  and  then  finds  that  the  empire 
subverted  is  his  own ; — ^his  doom  as  a  sacrifice  by  fire,  and  his 
rescue  by  the  power  of  the  Greek  god,  to  give  full  eflTect  to  the 
lesson  of  the  Greek  sage.  These  fascinating  legends  must  not  be 
wrenched  from  their  place  in  the  page  of  Herodotus,  nor  related 


*  Note  to  RawUdsoilV  Htrodoiuty  L  98,  founded  on  the  deeoriptioDfl  of  Hainflton 
and  Spiegenthd. 

t  Serod,  I  42.  The  dlqwtad  question,  whether  Solon  erer  Tidted  Orceiiis,  mttteis 
Uttle  or  nothing  to  the  hiitorte*e  poipoM.  TbeleMonitaelf  isoaeonwfaidithaGfeek 
tregedittii  deligfal  to  dwell,  b«t  perhaiM  lome  TCttdm  may  be  leM  ftmilitr  iH«h  the  ^ 
bomelj  Bwediah  provert):  ^FMae  not  the  nn  before  the  daj  ii  out ;  yHamcaaatA 
iHm  jon  have  foUowed  it,  end  jde  when  joa  have  drank  It" 
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as  if  they  were  real  history ;  nor  must  we  forget,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  view  may  unfold  some  portion  of  the  inner  tmth 
of  such  a  career.  What  remains  for  the  historian  to  reoord  is  that 
OoBSQs,  ascending  the  Lydian  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty-fiye,  in 
a  reign  of  fonrteen  years  (b.o.  568 — 654),  became  master  of  all  the 
Greek  states  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  only  deterred  from  attacking 
the  islands  by  the  want  of  a  navy ; — ^that  by  consulting  the  Greek 
Grades,  and  holding  frequent  intercourse  with  Greek  citizens,  he 
made  the  Greeks  more  familiar  with  their  destined  enemies  in 
Asia; — and  that,  after  conquering  all  Asia  Minor  west  of  the 
Halys,  he  dared  to  match  himself  with  the  new  power  of  Gyrus 
and  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  father-in-law  Astyages.  With  this 
▼lew  he  formed  a  great  league  with  Egypt  and  Babylon  against 
Fertia ;  but  the  result  was  only  to  bring  his  empire  to  a  sudden 
and  disastrous  end.  But,  to  understand  this  catastrophe,  we  must 
resume  the  thread  of  Median  history  fi*om  the  death  of  Oyaxares. 

AsTTAOBs,  or  Aspades,  the  last  king  of  Media,  succeeded  his 
father  Cyazares  in  b.o.  598,  and  reigned  for  thirty-five  years,  till  he 
was  deilironed  by  Cyrus,  b.o.  558.  Excepting  a  single  account 
of  a  war  with  Armenia^*  which  has  every  mark  of  being  fabulous, 
his  history  presents  a  total  blank,  till  towards  its  dose.  This 
silence  seems  to  confirm  the  traditional  view  of  his  character,  as 
a  peaceful  despot,  indulging  himself  with  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  frnitB  of  previous  conquests.  It  would  seem  that  "  the  three 
great  monarchies  of  the  East,  the  Lydian,  the  Median,  and  the 
Babylonian,  connected  together  by  treaties  and  royal  intermar- 
riages, respected  each  other's  independence,  and  levied  war  only 
agamst  the  lesser  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  were  ab- 
sorbed without  much  difficulty."  f  But  a  new  power  now  arose, 
from  within  the  Median  Empire,  to  make  an  entire  change  in  the 
political  state  of  Asia. 

The  Pebsiaks  have  already  been  mentioned  as  a  nation  closely 
connected  with  the  Modes,  in  race,  language,  aud  religion.  Of 
the  family  of  mankind  which  claimed,  not  unjustly,  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  ^'  Noble "  (Arya),  the  Persians  formed  one  of  the 
noblest  types.  When  we  first  meet  them  in  history,  they  are  a 
race  of  hardy  mountaineers,  brave  in  war,  rude  in  manners,  sim- 
ple in  their  habits,  abstavoing  firom  wine,  and  despising  all  the 
luxmies  of  food  and  dress.    Though  uncultivated  in  art  and  sci- 


•  Seethe  ttoty,  as  glfu  bj  tke  Jammaan  hielariHK  Mom  of  Ghoraie,  in  Batfrfiii- 
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ence,  they  were  distingnished  for  an  intellectaal  ability,  a  lively 
wit,  a  generous,  paaeionate,  and  poetical  temperament;  quali- 
ties, however,  which  easily  degenerated  into  vanity  and  want  of 
perseverance.  As  known  to  ns  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  despotic 
power,  they  were  tainted  with  Asiatic  servility  to  their  rulers ; 
but  even  then  they  were  distinguished  by  that  rare  virtue  among 
the  Orientals,  a  love  of  truth. 

Amidst  the  unexampled  mutations  of  the  Persian  Empire,  the 
ancient  name  adheres  to  the  country  where  we  first  find  the  Per- 
sians aud  to  the  race  who  claim  to  be  their  purest  modem  repre- 
sentatives. The  name  of  the  latter  {Parsed)  is  in  fact  identical 
with  the  form  by  which  the  Hebrew  represents  the  native  name 
Par9a^  which  is  supposed  to  signify  "Tigers."  The  country, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  FarSy  or  FarsUtom^^  the  Land  of 
Fare  ")* — tiie  Persis  or  Pereia  Proper  of  the  ancient  geographers- 
is  a  mountainous  region  in  the  south-west  of  Iran  where  the  great 
plateau  descends  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Pereian  Oulf.  The 
margin  on  the  sea-coast  is  a  hot  and  arid  waste,  like  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  the  same  character  is  borne  by  the  eastern 
region,  where  the  mountains  pass  into  the  table-land  of  Iran. 
Between  these  desert  tracts  lie  tiie  central  highlands,  which  are  a 
prolongation  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Zagros.  This  rugged  range 
contains  some  well-watered  plains  and  valleys,  rich  in  com,  wine, 
and  fi'uits,  and  reaches  of  excellent  pasture-land.  This  is  especially 
the  case  towards  the  north,  where  the  plain  of  Shiraz^  besides 
producing  a  renowned  wine,  forms  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
modem  Shahs.  On  a  site  of  equal  beauty,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bendromirj  stands  Pereepolis,  the  capital  of  Darius,  the  ruins  of 
which,  near  Istakher,  bear  the  name  of  ChehlrMvnar^  or  the  Forty 
PiUars.f  The  older  capital,  Pasargadee,  lay  about  forty-two 
miles  further  to  the  north-west,  in  a  wilder  position  among  the 
hills  at  Murgauhj  where  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  is  still  seen.  The  fer- 
tile tracts,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  country ;  the  hiU-sides  are  generally  bare,  and  the  valleys 

*  The  letters  /  and  p^  always  Interchangeable,  are  particularly  to  fai  PerBias. 
Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  original  kingdom  of  Persia  comprised  not  only  Persis,  but 
Carmania  on  the  east,  and  part  at  least  of  Susiana  on  the  west  He  holds  Herodotus  to 
be  in  error,  when  he  represents  the  Persians  under  Gyrus  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
canton,  who  could  easily  be  assembled  in  one  place. 

t  These  magnificent  ruins,  consisting  of  two  great  palaces,  built  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  besides  temples  and  other  edifices,  cover  many  acres  of  ground.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  several  well-known  works.  See  espedaliy  Fergosson's  Palaee$  cf  yineveh 
and  PenepolU  RetUnd, 
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little  more  than  narrow  ravines.  The  extent  of  Persia  Proper 
does  not  exceed  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  230  from 
east  to  west.  Such  were  the  narrow  limits  and  the  scanty  re- 
fionroes  of  the  cradle  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  evidence  of  language  and  tradition,  with  other  grounds 
of  probability,  connect  the  Persians — most  closely  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Iraxi — with  the  Aryan  race  beyond  the  Indus ;  but  as 
to  the  time  and  course  of  their  migrations  we  can  only  form  very 
nncertain  conjectures.  Entering  Iran,  most  probably,  with  the 
Medes,  their  passage  into  the  isolated  mountain  region  we  have 
described  seems  to  have  kept  them  freer  from  a  Turanian  admix- 
ture, as  it  certainly  preserved  them,  in  later  ages,  from  the  de- 
clension which  the  possession  of  empire  brought  upon  the  Medes, 
and  to  which  they  themselves  afterwards  succumbed. 

The  Persians  appear  to  have  brought  with  them  into  these 
abodes  their  distinctive  language,  religion,  and  political  and  mili- 
tary institutions.  Their  language  formed  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting types  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  speech,  being  closely 
connected  with  the  Aryan  dialects  of  India  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  tongues  of  Modem  Europe  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of 
time  it  has  passed  through  no  less  than  live  different  stages ; — 
first,  the  Zend^  or  most  ancient  dialect, — long  since  dead,  but  pre- 
served in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Zendavesta, — the  nearest  to 
Sanskrit  of  all  other  Indo-European  tongues ; — next  the  Achaeme- 
num  Persian^  the  dialect  spoken  under  the  old  empire,  and  pre- 
served in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  from  Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  (b.o.  558 — 388) ; — ^then,  tiie  Pehlevi,  or  various  dialects  of 
the  revived  empire  under  the  SassanidflB  (a.d.  226 — 651) ; — still 
later,  the  Pazend  or  Parsi  ; — and  lastly,  the  miosed  Persian  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  largely  corrupted  with  Arabic. 

The  religion  of  the  Persians  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
forms  of  belief  devised  by  the  search  of  a  keen  intellect  after  the 
truth,  when  the  light  of  revelation  has  been  obscured.  Erroneous 
views  have  long  prevailed  respecting  it,  through  the  confusion  of 
two  systems,  originally  distinct,  which  existed  among  the  Medo- 
Persians. 

Herodotus  and  the  Greek  writers  in  general  represent  the 
religion  of  the  Persians  as  an  elemental  worship.  Ascending  the 
highest  mountains,  they  sacrificed  to  the  firmament,  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds.*    They  had  no  im- 

*  Htrod.  i.  181.  In  oonformitj  with  Greek  ideas,  Herodotus  says  tliat  they  called 
the  finnament  Joto. 
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ages  of  the  gods,  though  we  find  both  Aasyrian  and  Egyptian 
emblems  on  their  scnlptnres ;  and  at  a  later  period  they  wor- 
shipped Beltis  or  Mylitta.*  Herodotns  is  mistaken  in  adding 
that  they  had  neither  temples  nor  altars.  Their  ministering 
priests  and  teachers  were  the  Ma^,  a  learned  caste  like  the 
Ghaldseans  of  Babylonia,  und  addicted  to  those  arts  which  have 
received  from  them  the  name  of  magic. 

But  Herodotns  knows  nothing  of  that  other  aspect  of  the  Per- 
sian religion,  in  which  it  appears  as  a  philosophical  attempt  to 
explain  tlie  mystery  of  creation,  and  the  conflict  between  good  and 
evil,  by  what  is  called  the  principle  of  ^^  DoaUsm."  According  to 
this  doctrine,  there  were  two  great  First  Principles,  that  of  good 
and  that  of  evil,  each  the  author  of  a  distinct  creation,  and  each 
engaged  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  other.  These  two  principles 
were  persoiiified  by  the  Persians  under  the  names  of  Auramazda 
(Oromasdes,  Ormazd,  or  Ormuzd),  which  is  said  to  signify  "  the 
Great  Giver  of  life,"  and  Ahriman  (Arimanius)  ^^  tiie  Death- 
dealing."  The  one  was  the  lord  of  Life  and  light,  the  other  of 
Death  and  Darkness.  Auramazda  created  the  earth  and  heaven, 
the  race  of  men,  and  all  that  ministers  to  their  well-being ;  Ahri- 
man was  the  author  of  sin,  death,  disease,  war,  poverty,  tempest, 
cold,  and,  in  short,  of  all  agencies  adverse  to  human  life  and  hap- 
piness, and  tending  to  subvert  the  order  of  nature  established  by 
Aurama2da.t  Bo  too  in  the  political  order  of  the  state :  it  is 
Auramazda  that  settles  the  king  firmlj  on  his  throne  and  gives 
him  victory  over  his  enemies,  while  Ahriman  is  ever  planning  se- 
dition, rebellion,  and  defeat  Each  was  the  creator  of  a  band  of 
spirits  inferior  to  himself,  the  ministers  of  his  will  and  the  agents 
of  his  works.  As  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  the  doctrine  seems 
to  have  been  silent,  at  least  in  its  earliest  and  simplest  form.  Nor 
could  it  consistently  be  otherwise ;  for,  as  the  belief  sprung  out 
of  an  insoluble  mystery  in  the  past,  it  could  offer  no  solution  of 
the  same  mystery  in  the  future.  The  very  need  of  supposing  the 
two  conflicting  principles  to  exist  at  all  would  involve  the  need 
of  supposing  their  conflict  to  last  for  ever.  And  here  we  see  how 
utterly  unlike  (except  perhaps  in  the  distorted  reflection  of  some 

•  Herodotaaoonfoimdfl  this  deity  widilfithn,  the  Perdan  emblem  of  the  ^ 
t  It^ingenerdtttleM^beyoiidtheinoviiioeorthehifltoriaatodiM^ 
of  the  syBkeme  in  phQotophy  and  theology  which  he  has  oooiMon  to  describe.    Bat  we 
may  obaerre,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  physical  order  of  things,  how  completely  erery 
system  of  dnalism  breaks  dowa  at  the  flnt  step,  that  of  discriminating  what  is  really 
benefldal,  and  what  hnitAil,  to  the  worid  and  the  hmnan  race. 
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njB  of  troth)  is  the  Persiazi  dnaliBm  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
concerning  Satan  and  his  angels.  Theee,  bo  &r  from  being  CBsen- 
tial  members  of  the  order  of  the  oni  verse— essential  to  acconnt  for 
the  existing  state  of  things — owe  their  condition  entirely  to  their 
having  rebelled  against  that  order.  Instead  of  being  a  self-existent 
and  independent  power,  the  dragon  is  boond  with  a  great  chain, 
doomed  to  defeat  and  perdition,  and  meanwhile  deprived  of  all 
libertj  to  work  out  his  malice  one  hair's-breadth  beyond  the 
limits  of  Divine  permission.  Nor  is  he  permitted  even  to  go  thus 
&r,  except  to  prove  in  the  end — 

"How  an  hlfl  malice  served  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodneaa,  grace,  and  mercy,  thown 
To  man  by  him  seduced,  but  on  himself 
Treble  confusion,  wrath,  and  vengeance  poured.** 

Hie  devil  of  devil-worshippers  is  no  more  the  Satan  of  the  Bible 
than  the  idols  of  the  heathen  are  the  living  God. 

The  popnlar  idea  of  the  Persian  religion,  from  a  yery  early 
period  to  the  present  day,  is  a  compound  of  the  two  systems  of 
Magianism  or  elemental  worship  (especially  that  of  fire  and  the 
son)  and  Dualism.  There  was  no  doubt  a  time  when  some  such 
coldfusion  prevailed  among  the  Persians  themselves.  But  there 
are  good  reasons  for  concluding  that  these  two  systems  were 
originally  quite  distinct,  the  latter  only  existing  among  the  Per- 
sians, and  tiie  former  among  the  old  Turanian  tribes  of  Iran. 

Just  as  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  religion  of  the  Persians, 
knows  nothing  of  Dualism,*  so,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  do  the 
Achsemenian  inscriptions,  by  which  a  flood  of  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  Medo-Persian  history,  nor  the  most  ancient  religious 
writings,  bear  any  trace  of  the  Magian  elemental  worship.  Nay 
more,  while  mentioning  Auramazda  as  the  supreme  god,  they  only 
contain  slight  allusions  to  the  Principle  of  EviLf  Now,  if  we 
look  across  the  Indus,  to  the  country  from  which  the  Persians  are 
thought  to  have  migrated,  we  find  in  the  Yedas,  or  sacred  books 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  a  rdigion  based  on  Monotheism,  in  its 
spiritual  and  personal  fonn,  which  might  be  easily  corrupted  into 

*  Hto  whole  description  refers  eridently  to  the  Magianiam,  which  had  been  partially 
adopted  by  the  Pereiana,  and  extenalTely  by  the  Medea. 

t  '*InthegreaifaifleiiptSonof  DarioB  at  Behiston,  the  false  religion  which  that  Ung 
di^ibeed  is  said  to  hare  been  established  by  the  *god  of  lies.'  It  need  surprise  no  one 
that  notioes  are  not  more  frequent,  or  that  the  name  Ahriman  does  not  oocor.  The 
pobKe  doonments  of  modem  countries  make  no  mention  of  Satan." — ^Rawlinaon,  Htrodo- 
htt,  App.  to  Book  L  Essay  t.,  On  the  JUHgum  of  the  Ancient  Fereiane. 
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eir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  indeed  put  forth  a  oonjeo- 
^jg=^o  iiigei^o^a  iiot  ^  1t>e  mentioned,  that  "  it  was  in  fcrt 
tTire,  ^^^^^  ^Sbic  heresy  which  separated  the  Zend  or  Persian  branch 
the  I>^^  ^!lraJiB  from  their  Vedic  brethren,  and  compelled  them  to 
oftho  ^^"^'^  the  westward."  At  aU  events,  the  notices  of  their 
migc^^  in  their  own  most  ancient  religious  books,  refer  all  tie 

migr^-tdox^^^^^  disasters  of  the  Aryan  race  to  the  conflict  between 
Bucc©^^^^^^^  and  Ahriman. 

AurfiUPCi^^^^^j^y  remaining  source,  fix>m  which  we  can  trace  theMagian 
Tb^  ^T^  .worship,  is  from  the  Turanian  tribes  with  which  H^ 
eleiae»^^'  _  ^^^e  into  contact  when  they  entered  Iran.     How  far  thifi 


AxyBjx^ 


4^^' 


^Xifinned  by  the  religions  of  the  Turanian  tribeB  through- 


theory^  ^^_^^^xr\'^  ^  *  question  both  in  itself  too   large  to  be  entered 


out  th^ 


^^-o^ 


^tnd  complicated  by  the  prevailing  degeneracy  of  the 
«pon  fa^-^""^^.      But  in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Mesopotamia, 
whole  sr^^'^^    J^a^e  seen  reason  to  believe  were  very  early  occupied 
'w^iich  -^^^  -^:%%^^  population,  the  prevailing  Sabeeism  was  tinctured 
hy  a  Hc^^^^ .g^g:%9»'3  even  have  sprung  from,  an  elemental  worship,  and 
^^,  M^^^^;,,-^^    itself  seems  to  have  gained  a  footing  among  the  Chal- 
^^HiB^S-^'  ^^^^;^-    ^^^®  ^^®^  explains  the  fact  that,  while  the  Persians, 
dagaup^ri^^^^^d  i^  ^e  southern  highlands,  preserved  their  Dualistic 
Joijg  \^^%  ^^^^^-^f^eA^^  who  were  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the 
faiti,  t\^^       j^^^-^  population,  completely  adopted  the  elemental  wor- 
old  Tu^^^^^^^^  -  ^  ^^  especially  the  case  in  the  northern  province,  which 
ship.     %T^^^^^^^^>^^  ^^1  retains  the  memory  of  its  fame  as  the  chief  seat 
^  the  Xi:0^^^^^^  reUgion,  in  its  name  Azerhijcun  («  the  Land  of  Fire"). 
ofthe:^.^«<^^^*r^     for  supremacy  between  the  Modes   and  Persians  in 
The  cone^^^^     ^^^Jl^  probably  religions  as  well  as  political ;  and 
thetima    ^^^ 
this  Was    ^^ 
macy  foir 
triumph 
theMedi^^ 
alizedfo 
Atl^ 


^ho  ert.blUhod  a  fcrm  of  religion  oompoi^dSTT 
*  ft-    ^^^.^^^^^  ^^''^ 


^a,inly  the  case  when  the  Medes  recovered  their  supre- 

^hort  time,  tinder  the  Magian  Peeudo-Smer^.  "tofc 

^liePereians  under  Darins  Hystaspis  was  at  oivcfe  W« 

^^e  and  the  Magian  religion  ;  and  the  fear  so  nearlv  re- 

-pent  in  proscriptions  and  cruel  masBacres  of  the  MsiJ 

^' J^rr;.? VtS^'''"  ascendancy,  which  a  poZ' 
^  had  failed  to  hold,  was  recovered  bv  the  «»«tl.!.  • 
-echo  e«t*W«h«l  a  f«^  ^P  »^i :  _.  ^  y  "^^  enthuaaam 
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Oriental  Btories  are  for  the  most  part  pure  invention,  and  the  frag- 
mentary notices  of  the  classical  writers  teach  as  little  but  their 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  very  time  at  which  he  is  said  to 
have  lived — under  Gushtasp  or  Yishtaspa  (Hy staspes,  the  father  of 
Darius) — ^is  thought  to  have  been  purposely  fixed,  so  as  to  connect 
his  reform  of  religion  with  the  final  establishment  of  the  empire ; 
and  here  the  story  is  self-convicted  of  fiction,  by  making  not  only 
Gushtasp,  but  also  his  father  Lohrasp,  rulers  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire.  His  origin  from  Azerbijan,  a  province  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  Scythian  population,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Magianism, 
is  a  sign  of  his  connexion  with  this  form  of  worship.  The  favourite 
stories  of  miracles  heralding  the  birth  of  great  men  are  not  wanting 
in  his  case ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  only  ten  years  old,  when 
he  withdrew  to  a  cave  in  the  mountains  of  Elburz.  He  remained 
in  this  soUtude  for  twenfty  years,  favoured  with  divine  revelations 
from  Auramazda  and  his  attendant  spirits,  which  he  recorded  in 
the  book  called  Zend-avesta  ("  the  Living  Word  ").*  At  the  same 
time  he  received  the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be  kept  perpetually 
alive  upon  the  earth.  The  key  to  his  whole  teaching  is  contained 
in  the  words  addressed  to  him  by  Auramazda : — ^^  Teach  the  na- 
tions that  my  light  is  hidden  imder  all  that  shines.  Whenever 
you  turn  your  face  towards  the  Ught,  Ahriman  will  be  seen  to 
fly.  In  this  world  there  is  nothing  superior  to  Light."  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  disciple  of  Zoroaster  turns  his  face  in  prayer 
to  the  sun,  as  the  purest  of  all  created  lights,  or  else  to  the  sacred 
fire  that  bums  on  the  altar.  The  doctrine  of  Dualism,  as  taught 
by  Zoroaster,  was  in  substance  what  has  been  abeady  stated ;  but 
he  gave  the  preponderance  of  power  to  Auramazda,  who  alone 
of  the  two  principles  was  eternal,  and  would  ultimately  conquer 
Ahriman,  Zoroaster  was  sent  back  with  the  commission  to  de- 
clare to  Gushtasp  the  doctrines  of  the  Zend-avesta. 

Zoroaster  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  appeared  before  Gush- 
tasp at  Bactra  (Balkh).  His  first  convert  is  said  to  have  been  As- 
fandiyar,  the  son  of  Gushtasp,  who  gained  over  his  father  to  the 
new  religion,  which  soon  spread  throughout  Azerbijan.t  Zoroaster 
then  travelled,  propagating  his  faith,  not  only  through  all  the 
kingdom  of  Iran,  but  to  Ghaldsea  on  the  one  side  and  India  on 


*  This  acoount  of  the  origin  of  the  Zend-aresta  Is  altogether  fabulous. 

t  The  atoiy  that  Guflhtaap  had  12,000  Bkins  of  oows  prepared,  for  writing  on  them 
the  new  doctrines,  curiously  antedates  the  inyention  of  parchment.  These  sacred 
vtitmgB  were  deposited  in  a  caye  at  Persepolis,  under  a  guard  of  Magians. 
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the  other.  One  view  of  his  mifluon  representB  him  aa  purifying 
the  old  religion  from  corruptions  imported  from  these  two  ooim- 
tries.  On  Zoroaster's  return  to  Iran,  temples  for  the  worship  of 
the  sacred  iire  were  erected  eyerywhere  by  Gushtasp,  whose  zeal 
in  the  cause  involved  him  in  a  war  with  Aijasp,  the  king  of  Taran, 
which  was  triumphanti  j  ended  by  his  son  Asfandiyar.  Zoroaster 
died  not  long  before  this  victory,  at  the  age  of  seventy-siZy  about 
B.O.  518.  We  relate  the  legend  as  one  of  those  embellishmentB 
which  religious  zeal  has  added  to  the  history  of  the  world.  What- 
ever may  be  the  real  history  of  the  movement,  the  general  result 
seems  to  have  been  this :  that,  in  the  old  Persian  empire,  from 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  downward,  the  popular  religion 
was  the  modified  Magianism,  which  U  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 
while  that  which  prevailed  at  court,  and  among  the  highest  Per- 
sian nobility,  was  nearer  to  the  ancient  faith.  But  at  the  time 
when  Gyms  first  founded  the  empire,  the  latter  may  be  regarded 
as  the  true  Persian  religion,  and  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Magiaa 
worship  which  had  already  become  prevalent  in  Media. 

The  Persian  nation  was  composed  of  ten  tribes ;  of  which, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  three  were  noble,  three  agricultural,  and  four 
nomadic.  At  the  head  of  all  stood  the  royal  tribe  of  the  Pa8a^ 
gadffi,  to  which  the  kings  belonged,  and  from  whom  the  ancient 
capital  took  its  name.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  the  horde 
which  first  migrated  from  beyond  the  Indus.  They  kept  them- 
selves distinct  from  the  other  tribes,  over  whom  they  enjoyed  pe- 
culiar privileges.  Among  the  three  agricultural  tribes,  the  Oer- 
manians  *  (or  Carmanians)  demand  mention  as  having  given  their 
name  to  the  country  east  of  Persis,  Carmania,  the  modem  JSerman. 
The  nomad  tribes  seem  to  have  been  partly  the  remains  of  the 
old  Turanian  inhabitants,  who  maintained  themselves  as  robbers 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  partly  kindred  hordes,  who  had 
immigrated  from  the  regions  east  of  the  Caspian.  Both  appear 
to  have  been  moidded,  to  a  great  d^ee,  into  the  Aryan  type. 

The  Persians  were  pre-eminently  a  military  race.  Mounted 
on  the  famous  breed  of  horses,  which  it  was  their  pride  to  cherish, 
their  nobles  formed  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world.  Th^  had  a 
strong  infantry ;  and  not  only  the  nomad  tribes,  but  the  whole  na- 
tion, were  expert  archers.  On  the  sculptures  at  PersepoUs,  we  see 
their  warriors  armed  with  long  lances,  oval  shields,  bows  with 

*  This  is  a  oarious  case  of  purely  aoddental  membUnoe  between  the  mmes  of 
distant  and  distinct  nations.  We  have  another  example  in  the  n>eriaQfl  ef  Spain  and 
ofGeofgia. 
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the  ends  enrved  backward,  and  qniyerB.  Some  are  clothed  with 
tunics  and  tronsers,  and  wear  a  cap  of  the  Phrygian  shape ;  others 
wear  long  robes  and  upright  head-dresses.  In  the  field  their  onset 
was  impetaons,  and  their  courage  great ;  bat  they  wanted  the 
steadiness  of  forces  trained  to  act  well  together. 

Their  military  spirit  was  kept  in  full  vigour  by  their  hardy 
mountain  life,  their  dmple  and  temperate  habits,  and  the  strict 
discipline  in  which  they  were  trained  from  their  youth  up.  Xeno- 
phon  may  have  borrowed  many  details  given  in  the  OyropcBdia 
from  his  favourite  Spartan  institutions ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  discipline  which  taught  self-command  and 
Belf-deni&l,  respect  to  elders,  and  obedience  to  authority. 

The  dose  political  connexion  between  the  Modes  and  Persians, 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  is  proved,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  by  the  very  formulse  of  the  empire.  Had  the  latter  been 
merely  conquered  by  the  former,  from  a  previous  state  of  indepen* 
dence,  Hke  other  surrounding  tribes,  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  '^  the  law  of  the  Jfedea  cmd  PersianSj  which  altereth  not'' 
Whatever  the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  Media  may  have  been, 
the  Persians  had  a  separate  government  under  their  own  kings. 
These  first  appear  in  history  under  the  title  of  the  Aohjqcenidje, 
derived,  it  is  said,  from  Achsemenes,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
about  B.O.  700.  Herodotus  gives  us  the  names  of  four  predecessors 
of  the  great  Cyrus,  in  a  direct  line  from  father  to  son, — Teispes,* 
Gambyses  I.,  Cyrus  L,  and  Cambyses  11.  He  makes  the  last 
prince  only  a  Persian  noble,  whereas  the  monuments  call  the  father 
of  Cyrus  a  king ;  but  the  use  of  the  title  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
ooncUtion  of  the  state.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Persia  lost  at 
least  the  full  exercise  of  her  independence  as  the  Median  power 
grew.  From  the  analogy  of  other  tribes,  strongly  placed  on  the 
confines  of  a  great  empire— as  in  the  relations  of  Media  herself  to 
Assyria — it  seems  most  probable  that  Cyaxares  was  able  to  enforce 
an  acknowledgment  of  Us  supremacy,  and  the  payment  of  a  tribute 
from  the  Persian  king.  The  question  is,  indeed,  of  comparatively 
little  moment,  for  the  revolution  effected  by  Cyrus  was  not  so  much 
the  liberation  of  a  subject  race,  as  the  conquest  of  an  empire  by  a 
sodden  invasion.  And  this  one  fact  is  nearly  all  that  we  can 
detect  with  certainty  amidst  the  halo  of  romantic  legend,  with 

*  We  letn  from  another  aouroe  that  Te&fpei  mArried  hSs  daughter,  Atoesa,  to  the 
U^g  of  CtapiMMloda.  Sveh  an  alliaiioe  with  so  dietant  a  itate  indiealea  the  poeeeesion 
ofeoDMlerablepOfirar.  Obeerre^  hi  the  above  Ust^tiiatalteraatkm  of  namea  which  was 
•0  cooDoiKm  likewiw  hi  Greek  ftmfliea 
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which  the  Persian  poets  invested  the  rising  of  their  imperial 
Sun* 

From  the  vast  and  inconsistent  mass  of  such  legends,  Herodotus 
professes  to  have  selected  the  account  which  seemed  the  least 
improbable — a  confession  which  at  once  warns  ns  against  mistaking 
his  narrative  for  a  real  history.  The  story  is  too  well  known  to 
need  telling  more  than  very  briefly ;  bat  too  famons  to  be  omitted 
altogether. 

Astyages,  whom  we  have  seen  succeeding  to  the  empire  of 
Oyaxares  his  father  (b.o.  593),  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  in 
marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble  of  a  quiet  temper,  lest  a 
higher  alliance  among  the  Median  nobles  should  fnlfil  a  dream, 
which  had  threatened  the  conquest  of  all  Asia  by  her  oifspring. 
The  dream  returned,  and  the  Idng  sent  for  llfandane,  intending  to 
destroy  the  child  she  was  about  to  bear.  Harpagus,  a  Median 
courtier,  to  whom  the  commission  was  entrusted,  gave  the  child  to 
Mitradate8,t  the  king's  herdsman,  to  expose  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Ecbatana.  The  herdsman's  wife,  who  had  just  bronght 
forth  a  still-born  child,  persuaded  him  to  expose  the  body,  and  to 
bring  up  as  their  own  the  child,  who  was  afterwards  called 
Oyrus.:^  On  a  time,  when  the  boy  was  ten  years  old,  he  was 
chosen  by  his  playfellows  to  be  their  king ;  and  he  took  instinc- 
tively to  the  part,  not  only  duly  ordering  his  guards,  and  courtiers, 
messengers,  and  chief  minister  (the  King's  Eye  ),  and  his  public 
works,  but  severely  scourging  a  disobedient  ofScer.  The  latter 
boy  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a  Median  of  distinction,  who  at 
once  carried  his  complaint  before  Astyages.  A  recognition 
follows,  the  herdsman  and  Harpagus  confess  the  truth :  Astyages 
professes  pleasure  that  the  design,  of  which  he  had  long  since 
repented,  had  miscarried ;  and  invites  Harpagus  to  a  banquet ; 
the  flesh  of  his  own  son  is  served  up  to  the  unsuspecting  father, 
who  is  then  shown  the  head  in  a  basket,  and  asked  by  the  king  if 
he  knew  what  animal's  flesh  he  had  been  eating.  He  replied  that 
he  knew  well,  and  that  ihe  king's  pleasure  was  his  own  ;  and  then 
retired,  to  bury  what  remained  of  his  son,  and  to  meditate  revenge. 

The  king  next  consulted  the  Magians  what  he  should  do  with 

*  Buch  18  the  meaning  of  the  name  Cynu  (  JTotmA),  from  kohr,  the  nm. 

f  This  name,  afterwarda  ao  famoua,  signifies  **  given  to  the  aan"  (Mitra  or 
Mithra.) 

X  The  name  of  the  heidsman^a  wife,  Cyno  (the  Greek  word  for  hitek)^  betrays  a 
rationalifltio  attempt  to  explain  what  was  doubtless  the  original  story,  that  Gyros  was 
SQckled  by  a  bitch.  There  was  a  aunilar  perreraion  of  the  legend  of  the  she-wolf  of 
Bomnlus  and  BemusL    See  Orote,  Hittory  of  Qrteeey  toL  It.  p.  246. 
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pTniB ;  and  persuaded  by  them  that  his  dream  had  been  fulfilled 
by  the  boy's  exercise  of  royalty  in  play,  he  sent  him  baxjk  to  his 
father  and  mother  in  Persia.  Cyrus  arrived  with  a  mind  fall  of 
ambitious  hopes,  for  on  the  road  he  had  learnt  the  whole  story  from 
his  escort.  He  grew  up  to  be  the  bravest  and  most  popular  of  the 
youths  of  his  own  age.  Harpagus  had  meanwhile  solicited  the 
Median  nobles,  who  were  malcontent  with  the  king's  harsh  rule, 
to  conspire,  for  the  deposition  of  Astyages  and  the  elevation  of 
Cyrus  to  the  throne.  When  the  plot  was  ripe,  he  despatched  a 
letter  by  a  stratagem  across  the  guarded  frontier,  inviting  Cyrus 
to  revolt.  The  prince  assembled  the  three  noble  tribes,  and  by  a 
sort  of  acted  apologue  in  a  truly  Oriental  spirit,  showed  them  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  empire.  He  then  led  them  against  Asty- 
ages, who  was  so  infatuated  as  to  place  Harpagus  in  command  of 
his  trooi>s.  A  few  only  fought,  who  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy ; 
some  deserted  to  the  Persians ;  and  most  fled.  Astyages  received 
the  news  with  threats  of  vengeance  upon  Cyrus,  and  impaled  the 
Magians  who  had  advised  to  spare  his  life.  He  then  marched  out 
at  the  head  of  all  who  were  left  in  the  city,  young  and  old,  lost 
his  last  battle,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus.  It  is  common  in 
these  Oriental  fables  to  allow  the  dethroned  captive  the  consolation 
of  keen  wit ;  and  thus  Astyages  replies  to  the  insults  of  Harpa- 
gus by  taunting  him  with  the  folly  of  enslaving  his  country  to  the 
Persians  for  the  sake  of  a  revenge  which  he  might  have  enjoyed 
by  seizing  the  throne  for  himself. 

Another  account,  which  seems  to  come  from  Ctesias,  represents 
the  contest  as  much  longer  and  more  doubtfal.  Astyages  was 
victorious  in  two  battles,  and*  marched  upon  the  Persian  capital, 
Pasargadsa,  his  attack  on  which  was  repulsed,  and  the  same  day 
the  Persians  defeated  him  in  a  fourth  battle,  killing  60,000  of 
the  Modes.  Persisting,  however,  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  the 
rebels,  Astyages  risked  a  fifth  battle,  also  near  Pasargadee,  in 
which  he  was  again  defeated,  and  fled  from  the  field.  The  prov- 
inces submitted  in  turn  to  Cyrus,  who  pursued  Astyages  and  took 
him  prisoner.  There  are  several  indications  confirmatory  of  the 
len^h  and  obstinacy  of  the  conflict.''^     At  all  events,  the  one 

*  Among  these  is  the  well-known  passage  of  the  Anabasis  (iii.  4,  sec  8.),  in  which 
Xenophon  names  the  rumed  cities  of  Larissa  and  Mespila  on  the  Tigris  (on  or  near 
the  site  of  Nineveh),  as  the  scenes  of  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  Medes,  when  the 
Fenians  took  from  them  the  supremaoj.  In  this  passage,  Xenophon,  as  the  historian, 
expressly  contradicts  the  story  of  Xenophon,  the  romance  writer,  in  the  CyroptBcUa^ 
OQnoeniing  the  qniet  snocesBion  of  Cyrus  to  the  empire  after  Cyaxares,  the  son  of 
Astyages. 
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great  historic  fact  remains,  and  indeed  sums  up  nearly  all  we 
know  of  the  reign  of  Astjagee,  that  the  oonqneet  bj  C^ns  and 
the  FendanB  transferred  to  the  latter  the  snpremacj  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  Empire.  Herodotas  adds  that  Cyroa  kept  Astyagee  at 
hia  conrt,  and  treated  him  well  for  the  rest  of  his  life :  CtesiaB 
says  that  he  set  him  over  a  satrapy :  and  we  have  seen  reason  to 
think  it  not  improbable  that  he  may  be  that  ^^  Darins  the  Median," 
who  exercised  the  royal  authority  at  Babylon  sttear  its  capture  by 
Cyms.^  The  reign  of  Astyages  lasted  fire-and-thirty  years,  and 
ended  probably  in  B.a  558. 

The  totally  different  account  of  these  events  in  Xenophon's 
CfyrapcBdia  deserves  a  passing  notice,  not  certainly  because  bis 
philosophic  romance  has  any  more  historic  value  than  the  poetic 
legends  related  by  Herodotus ; — ^for,  while  the  latter  have  some 
sanction  from  national  traditions,  the  former  is  the  writer's  own 
invention ; — ^but  because  of  some  collateral  issues  dependent  on 
our  estimate  of  the  work.  We  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  in  the 
case  of  the  Median  king  Deioces,  of  the  tendency  of  the  Greek 
writers  to  turn  the  history  of  other  countries  into  an  iUnstration 
of  their  own  views  of  philosophy  and  politics.  The  Oyr€pasdia  is 
such  a  work,  by  an  author  honestly  desirous  of  recommending  the 
practical  side  of  the  Socratic  philosophy,  but  distrustful  of  the 
liberty  which  he  thought  his  own  citizens  had  abused.  He  had 
been,  in  his  early  manhood,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  whose  oonve^ 
sations  on  self-command  and  on  the  affairs  of  life  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  his  mind  than  the  speculations  which  &scinated  his 
fellow-disciple  Plato.  He  treasured  up  his  master's  precepts  for 
the  care  of  the  body  and  the  regulation  of  the  desires,  for  the 
economy  of  resources  and  the  preservation  of  friends.  In  the 
MemordbiUa  he  recorded  such  discourses  to  defend  Socratee 
against  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  youth :  in  the  Ch/r(fp€Bdia  he 
set  himself  to  show  how  die  same  lessons,  learnt  in  youth  and 
practised  throughout  life,  would  fit  a  man  to  secure  llie  respect 
and  obedience  of  his  subjects,  and  so  prove  that  the  government  of 
men  is  not  so  difScult  a  task  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  great 
monarchies  of  the  East  have  always  had  a  fascination  for  writers 
on  such  a  theme ;  and  Xenophon  was  perhaps  not  unwilling  to 
draw  an  invidious  contrast  between  the  Gredc  republics  and  the 
absolute  monarchy  of  Persia.  The  traditional  greatness  of  its 
founder  was  bright  enough,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
remote  to  protect  the  writer  firom  the  charge  of  absurdity,  in 

•  See  ohap.  ii.  p.  SSS. 
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choofiiiig  Pttub  for  the  pattern  of  the  virtaes  he  desired  to  illns- 
trate, — ^an  obedient  child,  a  courageous  and  modest  youth,  a 
TirtnouB  and  generous  man,  a  successful  conqueror,  a  wise  and 
prosperous  and  paternal  ruler.  The  same  consistent  ideal  runs 
through  all  the  life  ct  Cyrus.  Whether  his  childish  simplicity 
pnts  to  shame  the  excesses  of  his  grand&ther,  or  his  manly  £rank« 
nefis  disarms  the  jealousy  of  his  uncle ; — ^whether  he  discourses  to 
his  comrades  in  the  tent,  or  to  his  children  on  his  death-bed,  he  is 
BtiU  the  great  exemplar  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  according  to 
Xenophon's  conception,  acted  out  on  the  loftiest  stage  and  on  the 
grandest  scale.  To  detect  the  element  of  fiction  in  such  a 
picture — which  Xenophon  never  m^^t  to  be  taken  for  a  portrait 
—it  is  esiongh  to  remember  the  simple  fact,  that  Gyms  was  an 
Asiatic  conqueror  in  a  rude  age,  and  the  leader  of  a  fierce  band 
of  warriors.  The  conquests  he  effected  and  the  empire  he  organ- 
iJBed,  his  generous  policy  towards  the  Jews,  and  his  clemency  in 
.Bome  striking  cases,  though  contrasted  with  arrogance  and  cruelty 
in  others,  prove  his  possession  of  noble  as  well  as  brilliant  quali- 
ties. But  if  we  would  seek  further  for  his  likeness,  we  must 
assuredly  look  rather  to  Genghis  Khan  or  Timour  than  to  the 
Cyrus  of  Xenophon's  romance. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  view,  because  a  certain  class  of 
writers  have  done  all  they  could  to  make  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon 
a  hero  of  popular  history,  from  motives  deserving  of  respec^  but 
in  a  spirit  subversive  of  historic  truth.  In  Xenophon's  picture 
they  seem  to  themselves  to  recognise  the  Oyrns  of  the  Bible,  both 
as  to  the  incidents  of  the  story,  and  especially  as  to  the  character 
of  the  man.  Almost  the  sole  argument  for  the  former  view  is 
derived  from  DanieFs  allusions  to  the  capture  of  Babylon,  and 
the  reign  of  the  Mede  Darius.  We  have  already  shown  that  there 
is  no  need  to  seek  for  Darius  in  the  Oyaxares  of  Xenophon ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unambiguous  prophecy  of  Isaiah  makes 
Gyms  alone  the  conqueror  of  Babylon. 

The  temptation  to  recognise  in  the  virtuous  prince  of  Xeno- 
phon the  chosen  servant  of  GDd,  as  predicted  by  Isaiah,  will  not 
mislead  the  thoughtful  student  of  Divine  Providence.  That  Gyrus 
was  ^  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  whose  right  hand  He  strengthened, 
to  subdue  nations  before  him'' — ^^  Bis  Shepherd,  to  perform  all  His 
pleasure,"  in  leading  back  His  people  to  Jerusalem,*  implies  no 
more  of  true  piety  in  him  than  in  the  chosen  instruments  of  Ood's 
wrath,  such  as  Nebuchadnezzar.    His  own  professions  to  the  same 

•liidahzlT.  1;  zUt.  8S. 
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effect*  are  no  stronger  than  those  uttered  by  the  Babylonian  tynrnt 
when  convinced  of  Jehovah's  power.  In  one  word,  the  error  in 
question  is  reboked  by  the  very  terms  in  which  the  prophet  con- 
cludes his  address  to  Cyrds  as  the  Lord's  anointed :  ^^  I  have 
somamed  thee,  though  thou  haet  not  known  me.^^  f  Cyrus  was  the 
unconscious  instrument  in  God's  hand  to  perform  a  certain  work, 
and  we  need  not  falsify  history  to  maintain  the  spotless  purity  of 
his  character. 

The  dethronement  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  is  allied  by  Herodo- 
tus as  the  inmiediate  cause  of  the  war  between  Lydia  and  Persia. 
Besides  the  motive  of  avenging  his  father-in-law,  CroBsus  hastened 
to  attack  Cyrus  before  he  shopld  become  too  powerful.  He  forth- 
with began  those  consultations  of  the  Oreek  oracles,  of  which 
Herodotus  relates  such  curious  stories, — stories  furnishing  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  system  of  trickery  and  corruption  which  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  those  oracles.  These  frequent  missions 
to  Greece  led  to  his  forming  an  alliance  with  Sparta,  the  earliest 
of  those  Oriental  alliances  by  which  the  Greeks  impaired  their 
power  to  resist  the  common  enemy.  Meanwhile,  Croesus  organ- 
ized a  vast  confederacy  of  the  three  great  monarchies  of  Lydia, 
Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  against  Cyrus ;  but  he  gave  neither  Nabo- 
nadius  nor  Amasis  time  to  bring  him  any  effectual  aid.  Trusting 
to  a  studiously  ambiguous  oracle,  he  led  his  army  across  the 
Halys  into  Cappadocia,  the  westernmost  province  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire,  and  took  the  chief  city  of  Pteria,  a  district  near 
Sinope,  reducing  its  Syrian  inhabitants  to  slavery. 

Cyrus,  on  his  part,  was  equally  prepared  to  meet  him.  He 
had  subdued  all  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  the  old 
Median  Empire,  and  had  solicited  the  lonians  to  revolt  from 
Croesus,  but  in  vain.  His  rapid  marches  brought  him  into  the 
district  of  Pteria,  which  the  Ly  dians  were  ravaging,  unsuspicious  of 
his  near  approach,  and  unsupported  by  their  allies.  Croesus  was 
compelled  to  risk  a  battle  with  numbers  inferior  to  the  enemy ;  and 
an  indecisive  conflict  was  closed  by  the  fall  of  night.  Seeing  that  a 
defeat  would  now  be  utter  ruin,  Croesus  at  once  began  his  retreat 
to  Sardis,  and  there  disbanded  his  mercenary  troops,  intending  to 
renew  the  war  with  the  ensuing  spring.  Meanwhile  he  summoned 
his  allies,  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  to  send  their 
succours  to  Sardis  by  the  fifth  month.  He  counted  on  the  long 
delays  by  which  Oriental  campaigns  are  usually  divided ;  but 
Cyrus  and  his  Persians  made  war  on  a  different  system.    He  pur- 

*  Exn  L  1,  2.  t  I>»al^  ^▼^  ^' 
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saed  CroBSOB  with  sach  speed  as  to  be  his  own  herald  before  the 
walls  of  Sardis.  This  celebrated  city,  the  rains  of  which  still  bear 
the  name  of  SaH^  stood  on  the  southern  side  of  the  broad  valley  of 
Hermns,  at  a  point  where  it  is  contracted  by  the  northern  spnrs  of 
Tmolns.  A  precipitous  rock  formed  its  citadel,  and  a  level  plain 
spread  out  in  front  of  the  city.  Into  this  plain  Croesus  led  out 
his  native  Lydian  forces,  a  splendid  cavalry  armed  with  long 
lances ;  for  the  Lydians  had  not  yet  degenerated  into  a  byword 
for  effeminate  luxury.  Gyms  placed  his  camels  in  the  front,  then 
his  infantry,  and  his  cavalry  in  the  rear,  relying  on  the  av»*Bion 
which  the  horse  is  said  to  have  for  the  camel.  The  stratagem  was 
successful :  the  horses  of  the  Lydians  turned  away  in  fright,  but 
iheir  riders  dismounted  to  engage  the  Persian  infantry,  and  even 
at  this  disadvantage  they  fought  long  before  they  were  driven  back 
within  the  walls.  The  siege  of  Sardis  was  now  formed,  and  Croesus 
sent  messengers  to  hasten  the  succours  of  his  allies,  but  the  city 
was  taken  before  they  could  arrive.  There  are  different  versions 
of  its  capture ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story  of 
Herodotus,  that  a  Mede,  who  had  observed  a  Lydian  soldier 
descend  the  rock  to  fetch  his  fallen  helmet,  mounted  by  the  same 
path  to  the  seemingly  impreguable  citadel ;  his  comrades  followed 
tQl  a  large  number  gained  the  rock,  and  so  the  city  was  taken. 
SufScient  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Herodotus's  romantic 
Btoiy  of  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of  Croesus  was  saved.*  He 
was  treated  with  respect  by  Cyrus ;  and  the  wisdom  he  had  learnt 
by  adversity  enabled  him  to  give  good  counselto  that  king  and  his 
saccessor.f  His  reign  lasted  fourteen  years ;  his  fall  is  placed  by 
most  chronologers  at  b.o.  546,  but  by  Bawlinson  at  b.o.  554. 

Gyms  left  a  Persian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Sardis ;  but 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  country  to  a  Lydian,  named  Pac* 
tyas,  who  revolted  soon  aft^  the  conqueror's  departure  homeward. 
This  revolt  hastened  that  collision  between  Persia  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  which  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  conquest  of  Lydia. 
While  ^e  contest  was  impending,  as  we  have  seen,  Cyrus  had 
incited  the  lonians  to  revolt  from  Croesus ;  but  after  the  victory, 
he  had  rejected  their  petition  that  they  might  remain  tributaries  as 
before :  Miletus  was  the  only  city  to  which  these  terms  were  granted. 
In  conjunction  with  the  JSolians,  who  resolved  to  follow  the  course 

*  There  is  no  ntis&ctory  evidence  that  the  old  Persian  region  required,  or  even 
pemdtted,  hmnan  faorifioes  in  honour  of  fire. 

t  See  the  ttory  of  his  haTing  neaity  fUhn  a  Tiotim  to  the  mad  Any  of  OunbywB, 
fakiZmiofiii^iiSS. 
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thej  might  decide  on,  they  prepared  to  ddfead  tfa^naelyefl,  aod 
aaked  aid  from  Sparta.  The  LacediBmonians  would  do  no  more 
than  Bend  oommiflflionerB  to  Phocsa — the  city  which  had  led  the 
embassy,  and  which  soon  after  gained  by  her  devotion  a  laating 
fieune — ^to  investigate  the  state  of  affSurs.  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners proceeded  to  the  court  of  QTrus  at  Sardis,  and  forbade  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Lacedmmonians  to  molest  any  of  the  Greek 
cities,  for  they  would  not  suffer  it*  Turning  to  some  Oreds  vAo 
were  standing  by,  Cyrus  asked  who  and  how  many  were  these 
Lacedsemonians,  that  they  dared  to  send  him  such  awaming;  and 
having  received  the  reply,  he  said  to  the  Spartan  herald :  '^  I  have 
never  yet  been  afraid  of  any  mem,  who  have  a  set  place  in  the 
middle  of  their  dty,  where  they  come  together  to  cheat  each  other 
and  forswear  themselves.  If  I  live,  the  Spartans  shaU  have 
troubles  enough  of  their  own  to  talk  cSy  without  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  lonians."  * 

When  Pactyas  revolted,  his  first  step  was  to  enrol  Oreek 
mercenaries  from  the  coast,  with  whom  he  marched  against  Sardis, 
and  besieged  the  Persians  in  the  citadel.  But  on  the  approadi  of 
the  army  sent  against  him  by  Gyrus,  under  Masares,  he  fled  to  the 
Greek  city  of  Cyme.  The  Cymseans  refused  to  give  him  up,  though 
warned  to  consent  by  the  oracle  of  Branchidse  near  Miletus,  which 
repaid  the  favour  of  Cyrus  by  abandoning  the  lonians  as  a  doomed 
nation.  Too  weak,  however,  to  protect  the  refugee,. the  CymsaoB 
conveyed  him  to  Mytilene  and  thence  to  Chios ;  and  the  Chians 
earned  lasting  shame  by  giving  him  up  for  the  bribe  of  a  certain 
district  on  the  mainland. 

Armed  with  this  new  cause  of  quarrel,  Masares  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Grecian  cities ;  and  the  conquest  was  completed  by  his 
successor  Harpagus  with  unrelenting  rigour.  In  this  war  we  find 
the  Persians  using  the  mode  of  attack,  which  we  have  noticed  as 
represented  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  by  means  of  a  mound  of 
earth  piled  up  against  the  wall  of  the  besieged  dty.  Besistance, 
however  brave,  was  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  the  PersiaDS. 
To  strike  terror,  probably,  by  a  severe  example,  the  inhabitants 
of  Priene,  the  first  city  attacked,  were  sold  as  slaves.  13ie  rest 
seem  to  have  been  reduced  from  their  position  of  tributaries,  and  in 
some  cases  only  allies,  which  they  had  held  under  Grcesus,  to  an 


•  '^loniioB**  Mems  to  !»▼«  been  the  geneial  name  wed  hj  febe  ikaatkt  f<ir  Ibe 
Greek  colonte,  aad  origiiiaUy,  iodeed,  fiir  tbe  Qieek  nation,  m  we iee  in. tbe/eMn 
of  GeiiesiB  x. 
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eatae  sabjedaon  to  the  '^  Great  Eing  " — for  tlie  endaved  Greeks 
soon  leamt  tooall  their  master  by  his  high*6oimdiiig  Oriental  titlefi. 

All  the  Greek  dtiea  on  the  coaet  were  thua  Bubdued,  except 
Miletn^,  which  had  purchased  safety  by  Bubmiflsion,  and  two  others 
whofle  nobler  choice  it  remains  to  mention.  Ab  to  the  adjacent 
islands  of  the  lomans,  Herodotus  makes  the  Bweeping  statement 
that  they  submitted  through  dread  of  the  same  fate.  Samoa  eer* 
tainly  remained  independent  till  the  reign  of  Darius^  and  in  this 
interral  she  reached  the  height  of  her  pow^  imder  Polycrates^ 
CSiioB  and  L^^bos  seem  to  have  {Nreferred  the  advantages  of  their 
ccmnexion  with  the  mainland  to  the  doabtfol  issue  of  a  continual 
state  of  war ;  end  the  Persiaiis,  being  as  yet  without  a  navy,  would 
naturally  grant  ihem  favourable  terms.*  Thus  did  Oyrus  plant 
his  foot  <»L  tibe  &st  step  of  the  chain  of  islands  that  bridge  over 
the  sea  dividing  Asia  from  the  free  republics  which  he  had 
threatened  should  feel  his  power. 

We  spoke  just  now  of  two  cities  which  escaped  subjection  by 
a  nobler  choice.  The  two  cities  were  Teos  and  Phocsaa,  whose 
inhabitants  abandoned  their  homes  to  seek  oth^»  beyond  the  sea. 
A  voice  was  indeed  raised  to  urge  the  like  saerifice  upon  the  whole 
nation.  Already,  when  they  were  first  threatened  by  the  power  of 
Crossus,  Thales  of  Miletus  had  advised  the  formation  of  a  single 
seat  of  govemm^it  at  Teos^  as  the  central  city  of  Ionia,  all  tiie 
cities  stiU  retaining  their  own  laws ;  and  now  Bias,  of  Priene, 
another  of  the  ^^  Seven  Sages  "  of  that  time,  came  forward  at  the 
united  festival  which  was  celebrated  at  the  Panionium,  to  urge 
the  whole  nation  to  set  sail  in  a  body  for  Sardinia,  and  there  to 
found  a  Pan-Ionic  dfy.  Masters  ofthe  largest  island  in  the  world,t 
they  might  enjoy  not  only  freedom,  but  a  wide  maritime  empire, 
instead  of  remaining  to  be  slaves  in  Asia.  The  sacrifice  demanded 
was  too  great  for  any  but  the  two  cities  we  have  named,  and  even 
in  them  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  remained  behind.  Two  bodies 
of  emigrants  from  Teos  founded  Abdera  in  Thrace  and  Phanagoria 
(m  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  The  self-imposed  exile  of  the  Pho- 
cseans  is  far  more  interesting.  They  had  long  been  conspicuous 
as  the  most  adventurous  Greek  sailors  who  had  issued  firom  the 
ports  of  Asia  Minor.  They  had  explored  the  recesses  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  traced  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as 

*  The  sobmiflBion  of  Chios,  and  ito  tenna,  are  implied  in  the  surrender  of  Pactyaa. 
Udwa  aho  had  territory  on  the  mainland  worth  preserving. 

t  TUa  is  a  eorions  envr  for  Herodotus,  who,  as  we  ahoold  think,  had  lived  hmg 
ifailtaly  to  have  leanit  the  zeUtiTe  tizmoiSkSlj  and  Saidinia. 
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far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Tarteasns.*  In  that  distant 
region  the  aged  king  had  offered  them  a  refoge  from  the  power  of 
OroBsus ;  and  when  thej  declined  his  generous  offer,  he  gave  them 
money  to  repair  their  fortifications,  which  Herodotus  describes  sb 
built  with  great  blocks  of  stone  accurately  fitted  to  each  other. 
This  show  of  strength  induced  Harpagus  to  offer  them  terms,  in 
which  however  they  saw  no  security  from  enslavement  They 
asked  a  single  day  for  deliberation ;  which  Harpagus  granted,  if 
we  may  believe  Herodotus,  with  the  generous  intention  that  they 
might  execute  their  plan.  As  soon  as  his  forces  were  withdrawn, 
they  launched  their  galleys,  put  on  board  their  wives  and  children, 
their  household  goods,  the  images  of  their  gods,  and  the  votive 
offerings  fix)m  the  temples,  leaving  behind  only  their  paintings  and 
works  in  stone  and  bronze.  Then  they  set  sail  for  Ghios.  The 
Persian  army,  returning  the  next  day,  found  themselves  masters 
of  a  deserted  city. 

The  jealousy  of  a  rival  maritime  state  prevented  their  settling 
at  the  islets  near  Chios,  called  (EnusssB ;  and  no  choice  was  left 
but  to  turn  their  prows  to  the  far  west  The  death  of  Arganthonins 
had  deprived  them  of  the  asylum  he  had  offered  in  Tartessus ;  but 
a  nearer  end  was  promised  to  the  voyage  by  the  colony  of  Alalia, 
which  they  had  foimded  twenty  years  before  in  the  island  of 
Oymus  (Corsica).  Further  preparation  was  needed  for  such  a 
distant  voyage ;  and  it  would  be  sweet  to  give  their  enemy  a 
parting  blow.  Sailing  back  to  Phocsea,  they  surprised  the  Pa^sian 
garrison,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  Then,  imprecating  cuTses 
on  the  man  who  should  draw  back,  they  dropped  a  great  mass  of 
iron  into  the  sea,  and  swore  never  to  return  till  it  appeared  floating 
on  the  surface.  But  they  had  scarcely  put  to  sea,  when  that  long- 
ing for  home  which  the  Greeks  called  notiUdgia  (home-sickness) 
subdued  more  than  half  their  number,  who  sailed  back  to  Phocsea, 
and  submitted  to  the  Phoccean  yoke.  The  renudning  half  reached 
the  haven  of  Alalia,  and,  joining  the  older  colonists,  subsisted  for  five 
years  by  piracy,  which  in  that  age  was  no  disgi^ace.  The  two  great 
maritime  powers,  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  combined 
to  put  them  down.  In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  the  Phocseans 
gained  a  victory  over  the  120  ships  of  the  enemy  ;  but  of  their 
own  sixty,  only  twenty  came  out  of  the  fight,  and  those  in  a  state 
disabled  for  war.    So  they  returned  to  Alalia,  re-embarked  their 


•  The  most  important  of  their  oolonies  was  Maflsilia  {MwnM$9)\  the  inhabitaDtB 
of  which  8tiU  boMt  of  being  **oompetriotB  of  the  FhooMma." 
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wiyeft  and  children,  and  Bet  sail  for  Bhegimn,  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Their  last  removal  was  to  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  between  the  Gulfii  of  Salerno  and  Policastro, 
where,  on  a  beantifol  bay,  at  the  month  of  a -little  river,  they 
founded  the  city  of  Elea  or  Yelia.  To  this  new  colony  other 
Ionian  exiles  fonnd  their  way,  and  among  them  the  poet  and 
philosopher  Xenophanes,  of  Colophon,  who  foimded  the  school 
of  philosophy  which  was  called,  from  its  birthplace,  the  Eleatic. 
This  q[>isode  was  worth  relating  fully,  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  process  of  maritime  adventure  and  colonization  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  the  glimpse  it  gives  us  of  t<he  great 
powers  which  had  grown  up  in  the  West  during  the  revolutions 
of  empire  in  the  East. 

Having  completed  the  subjugation  of  Ionia  and  iSolia,  Har- 
paguB  compelled  the  conquered  Ghreeks  to  serve  in  his  campaigns 
against  the  Lycians,  the  Oaunians,  the  Carians,  and  the  Dorian 
colonies  in  the  south-west  of  the  peninsula.  The  easy  submission 
of  the  latter  proves,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  that  ^'  the  want  of 
steadfast  courage,  often  imputed  to  Ionic  Greeks  as  compared  to 
Dorian,  ought  properly  to  be  charged  on  Asiatic  Greeks  as  com- 
pared with  European — or  rather  upon  that  mixture  of  indigenous 
with  Hellenic  population,  which  aU  the  Asiatic  colonies,  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  the  other  colonies,  presented,  and  which  in 
Halicamassus  was  particularly  remarkable :  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  half  Carian,  half  Dorian,  and  was  even  governed  by  a  line 
of  Carian  despots."  *  These  despots  probably  purchased  the  se- 
curity of  their  rule  by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Persia ; 
and  we  shall  see  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia  acting  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  Cnidus,  the 
other  chief  Dorian  city  of  Caria,  made  a  faint  show  of  resistance 
by  cutting  through  the  neck  of  its  peninsula ;  but  the  attempt 
was  abandoned  at  the  bidding  of  one  of  those  oracles  which  came 
so  conveniently  to  the  aid  of  the  Persian8.t 

Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  Lycians.    This  people—- 

*  Grote,  Butcry  cf  Greece^  vol.  W,  p.  279.  It  is  remArkable  tiiai  Herodotus  giTee 
oa  no  detaOfl  of  the  sidgiigatioii  of  this  his  nstiTe  oity. 

t  The  wise  derire  to  sare  their  countrymen  from  hopeless  resistance  may,  in  some 
cases,  haye  been  the  motive  of  a  course  which  in  others  can  only  be  explahied  by 
bribery.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  an  orade,  when  it  condescends  to  reason,  adopts  the 
anile  argoment^  common  in  eyery  age,  agahist  enterprise  and  invention— 

*' Fence  not  the  isthmus  ofT,  nor  dig  it  through — 
Jofte  would  have  made  an  island,  had  he  «mA«2. 
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<me  of  the  mott  mterefting  of  the  anciexit  woild— inhabited  a  wide 
projection  of  the  Boathem  coMt  of  Agia  Minor,  which  ig  formed 
bj  a  aerieB  of  terraces  descending  from  Monnt  MaaaicjtoB,  a  great 
southern  spur  of  Tanms.  Lyeia  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  earliest  Greek  literature.  Homer  makes  the  Ljoians  fight  on 
the  side  of  Troy,  under  Olaucns  and  Sarpedon,  heroes  only  second 
to  Hector  and  2Sneas ;  and  among  the  finest  passages  of  die  lUad 
are  the  colloquy  of  Glaocus  with  Diomed  and  the  death  of  Sar- 
pedon.  Bellerophon  is  represented  as  fighting  against  the  war^ 
like  Bolymi,  whom  other  traditions  represent  as  being  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  Solymi  were  probably  a  Semitic 
race,  closely  conneeted  with  the  Phoenicians ;  their  Lydan  con- 
querors a  people  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock.  The  Greek  tradition 
brought  them  from  Qrete,  when  the  people  of  tibat  idaad  were  still 
barbarians,  of  a  race  kindred  to  the  Oarians ;  the  further  specula- 
tions which  connected  them  with  the  Greeks  cannot  be  accepted. 
Their  ancient  monuments  show  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring 
Ghreek  colonies  in  Caria ;  but  those,  in  which  the  Grecian  type  is 
BO  decided,  belong  to  a  much  later  period.*  From  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  history,  the  Lydans  fbmish  an  example  of  a  finnly 
united  and  well  balanced  federal  constitution,  which  embraced 
their  twenty-three  cities ;  and  perhaps  they  owed  it  to  this  cause, 
as  much  as  to  the  protection  of  Mount  Taurus,  that  they  and  the 
Oilicians,  alone  of  all  the  people  west  of  the  Halys,  held  out 
against  the  power  of  Onseus.  The  Persians  only  subdued  them 
after  a  resistance  which  was  made  for  ever  memorable  by  the  fate 
of  Xanthu8.t  In  a  battle  fought  on  the  plain  south  of  the  city, 
the  fierce  courage  of  the  Xanthians  was  overpowOTed  by  numbcn, 
and  they  were  shut  up  within  their  walls.  Having  collected  into 
the  dtadel  their  wives,  children,  slaves,  and  treasures,  they  set  fire 
to  the  building.  Then,  binding  thenuelves  with  dreadfial  oaths, 
they  sallied  forth  again,  and  feU  fighting  to  the  last  man.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  only  dghty  familios  in  Xanthus  were  allowed 
to  be  of  Lydan  descent,  thdr  ancestors  having  been  absent  teom 
the  countiy  at  the  time.  Enough  was  left,  however,  of  the  old 
spirit,  to  offer  the  most  desperate  resistance  to  Alexander ;  and 
long  ages  afterwards  they  repeated  the  self-immolation  of  their 

*  The  Lydan  numumenti,  which  the  Bxitiah  Kvwaiii  owes  lo  Um  bbmin  of  Sr 
Gharies  Fellowea,  deserre  special  stiid j.  The  language  of  their  andent  inaoriptioni  is 
•tUl  a  matter  of  dispute. 

t  The  natiye  name  of  the  etty  was  Arina.  Xantiius  (ydlow)  Is  a  Greek  trandatkn 
of  the  name  of  the  tubid  noantafai-streBm  on  wfakh  It  stood. 
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farrfathen  rather  than  fttarreDder  to  the  Bomans  under  Btatiu.* 
It  has  been  thought,  on  the  eyidence  of  the  Xanthian  obelisk  in  the 
British  Mnsenm,  erected  probably  about  b.o.  466,  that  the  goy- 
emment  of  Ly da  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Harpagus. 

As  for  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  the  tribes  which  had  owned 
allegiance  to  Croesns  submitted,  or  were  subjected  by  Harpagus ; 
but  yarious  wild  races,  such  as  the  Pisidians,  were  neyer  thor- 
oughly subdued.  The  Cilidans  seem  to  hayepreseryed  a  real  inde- 
pendence under  thebr  natiye  princes,  who  were  afterwards  reduced 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Persia,  probably  by  Oambyses. 

The  conquest  of  lesser  Asia  required  seyeral  years ;  and  though 
not  conducted  by  Oyms  in  person,  it  must  haye  claimed  much  of 
his  attention.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  consolidate  his  power  in 
Media  and  its  northern  and  eastern  frontiers.  He  oyerran  the  great 
plain  east  of  the  Caspian  {Khiva  and  JBokhara)^  and  founded  on 
the  riyer  Jaxartes  (^'A<nm),  the  city  which  marked  the  northern 
frontier  of  his  empircf  To  the  east  of  Media,  his  conquests  are 
said  to  haye  extended  oyer  Herat,  Cabul,  Gandahar,  Seistan,  and 
Beloochistan,  in  short,  the  whole  plateau  of  Iran,  to  the  mountains 
dividing  it  from  the  yaUey  of  the  Indus.  Thus  we  may  well  ac- 
count for  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  which  he  suffered  to  elapse 
before  attacking  Babylon.  Herodotus,  indeed,  expressly  says  that 
Oyms  reduced  the  rest  of  Upper  Asia  before  he  made  war  upon 
the  Asayrians.:^  ^®  alludes  elsewhere  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Baetrians  and  the  Sacfe ;  but  he  ayoids  encumbering  his  pages  with 
'  details  of  any  but  the  two  great  eyents  of  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
and  the  expedition  against  the  Massagetse,  in  which  Cyrus  lost 
his  life,  llie  former  exploit  has  been  related  in  the  preceding 
chapt^.  It  was  probably  in  b.o.  589  that  Gyrus  began  his  march 
from  Ecbatana.  The  whole  of  that  simmier  was  occupied  in 
diyerting  the  water  of  the  Gyndes,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Tigris, — ^a  rehearsal  of  the  stratagem  by  which  Babylon  was 
taken  in  the  following  year,  b.o.  588. 

The  first  act  of  imperial  power  performed  by  Gyrus,  when  he 
took  up  his  own  residence  at  Babylon,  was  to  issue  his  decree  for 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  ancient  territory  of  Judah,  and  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  Jehoyah  (b.o.  686).     While 

*  Tha  itorj  k  told  by  FlntMwl^  In  hte  i4/«  o/ AvAtf. 

t  OymekatOj  that  k,  O^ru^t  fmrihut.  Just  so  Alexander  built  an  J/«MiM&Mdktfa 
iathenineiepon. 
I  X  Mend.  I  177.    The  oonttxt  iiiowB  that  he  means  the  Babylonians,  whom  he 

always  regirds  as  Assyrians. 
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combating  the  extreme  yiewB  of  certain  writen  as  to  his  motiyeB, 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  recent  events  at  Babylon,  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  made  a  less  impression  on  his  mind,  tlian  the 
earliest  displays  of  Divine  power  had  made  on  Nebuehadnezzar. 
The  statement  that  ^^  Danid  continued  even  nntil  the  first  year  of 
king  Cyras  "  *  seems  to  mark  the  oontinnanoe  of  the  honour  in 
which  the  prophet  had  been  held  by  Darius,  and  justifies  the 
inference  tluat  he  advised  and  aided  in  directing  the  restoration. 
The  emphatic  acknowledgement,  in  the  decree  issued  by  Cyras,  of 
his  appointment  by  ^^  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Heaven  '^  to  perform 
this  work,  is  what  we  might  expect  from  a  prince  who  had  seen,  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  his  very  name  thus  distinguished,  in 
connexion  with  the  prophecy  which  his  capture  of  Babylon  had  8o 
literally  fhlfilled.t  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  in  thus  honouring 
Jehovah,  he  forswore  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  or  that  he  fo^ 
sook  his  own  line  of  policy.  As  Egypt  had  joined  with  Babylon 
and  Lydia  in  the  league  against  him,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  be- 
lieve tiie  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Egypt,  as  well  as  Babylon, 
was  comprehended  in  the  conquests  he  was  meditating  when  he 
returned  from  6ardis4  In  all  previous  wars  between  Egypt  and 
the  great  empires  of  Western  Asia,^ — ^as  afterwards  in  the  contests 
between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleudds — ^Palestine  was  a  frontier 
post  of  extreme  importance  to  either  party.  It  was  sound  policy 
to  maintain  there  a  nation,  who  would  cling  to  it  as  their  own 
sacred  land, — a  policy  always  followed  by  Egypt,  and  only  aban- 
doned by  Nebuchadnezzar  under  the  provocation  of  reiterated 
rebellion.  Let  his  policy,  however,  have  been  what  it  might, 
Gyrus  carried  it  out  with  noble  generosity.  He  invited  the  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  from  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  empire, 
charging  their  neighbours  to  provide  them  with  money,  goods,  and 
beasts  for  the  journey,  besides  free-will  offerings  for  the  House  of 
Ood ;  and  collected  from  the  Babylonian  temples  all  the  sacred 
vessels  which  had  been  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
gave  them  to  the  care  of  the  prince  of  Judah.  While  thns 
honoured  to  fulfil  the  Divine  decrees.  Gyrus  strengthened  his 
empire  by  a  policy  which  proved  perfectly  successfuL  For  the 
space  of  more  than  two  centuries,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire 
by  Alexander,  Persia  had  no  more  obedient  province  than  Judsa, 
and  her  kings  no  more  loyal  subjects  than  the  Jews,  both  those 

•  Dtniel  L  21. 

t  EnL  1--4;  iMiidiiUy.  28;  zIt.  1—18. 

t  ff€tod.  I  158. 
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who  remained  in  the  East  and  those  who  returned  to  their  own 
land. 

In  both  scenes  their  loyalty  was  preserved  nnder  considerable 
provocation,  and  their  political  conduct  may  be  adduced  as  one 
sign  of  the  better  spirit  which  the  Jews  showed  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity.  For  there  is  no  more  conspicuous  proof,  in 
the  providential  government  of  the  world,  that  men  may  be 
taught  to  fear  God  by  finding  Him  faithful  to  His  threats  and  yet 
merciful  in  their  infliction,  than  in  the  altcared  temper  of  the  re- 
stored people.  If  they  brought  back  with  them  the  germs  of  faults 
which  were  afterwards  to  require  a  more  terrible  chastisement, 
they  were  at  least  cured  of  the  idolatry  and  obstinate  rebellion 
which  had  caQed  down  the  first.  Guided  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
encouraged  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  they  bore  the 
opposition  which  sprung  from  the  jealousy  of  the  half-heathen 
Samaritans  and  the  calumnious  accusations  transmitted  to  court 
by  the  Persian  satraps,  till.they  gained  the  fSftvour  of  the  king,  and 
were  permitted  to  complete  their  works  in  peace.  The  details  are 
so  exclusively  concerned  with  the  religious  history  of  the  people, 
and  so  mixed  up  with  such  intricate  questions  respecting  the  kings 
named  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Kdiemiah,  that  their  discussion 
must  be  left  to  the  separate  province  of  Scripture  History.  It  is 
enough  here  to  give  llie  general  results*  The  Temple  was  finished 
and  dedicated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.o.  515). 
His  successor  Xerxes  (b.o.  485 — 165),  there  can  now  be  little 
doubt,  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  a  document  which 
gives  us  a  most  interesting  view,  both  of  the  interior  of  the 
Persian  court,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
empire.  The  influence  of  the  Jewish  queen,  the  proved  loyalty  of 
their  most  distinguished  m^,  such  as  Mordecai,  and  the  display 
of  strength,  when,  iu  defending  themselves  against  a  general 
massacre,  th^  slew  75,000  of  their  enemies,  must  have  greatly 
improved  their  general  position.  Under  Artaxerxes  I.  Longi- 
manus,  they  were  vastly  strength^ed  by  the  mission  of  Ezra 
and  the  new  body  of  returned  exiles  who  accompanied  him  (b.o. 
458),  and  again  by  the  commission  granted  to  Nehemiah  (b.o. 
445).  In  spite  of  renewed  opposition  from  the  Samaritans,  and  cor- 
ruptions which  had  grown  up  within  the  new  state,  the  work  of 
restoration  w^s  completed,  the  walls  were  rebuilt,  the  law  was 
ouoe  more  taught  by  the  Levites,  the  ordinances  of  religion  estab- 
lidied  anew,  and  an  orderly  division  was  made  of  the  people 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  country  districts.    In  a  second  visit 
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(about  B.O.  488)  Nehemiah  rafbrmed  the  inlamal  abwet  vhkdi 
had  grown  up,  chieflj  from  the  spirit  of  selfieh  gain,  and  llie 
nation  prospered  under  the  role  of  tibeir  High  Priests  till  the  end 
of  the  Persian  empire  (b.o.  828). 

The  end  of  Cyras,  as  related  bj  Herodotns,  finms  a  monmfol 
contrast  to  the  greatness  of  his  reign.  He  fell  in  an  ezpedition 
against  the  MassagetsB,  a  Scythian  people  in  the  great  plain 
east  of  the  Oaspian.  The  story  is  again  embellished  by  romantic 
details — ^the  over-weening  confidence  of  Oyms  in  his  good  fortune 
— ^the  challenge  of  the  warrior  queen  Tomjris  to  choose  his  own 
groond  to  fight  on — ^the  dream  of  Gyros,  foreshowing  the  elevation 
of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspis — the  details  of  the  two  battles^ 
and  the  savage  insults  of  Queen  Tomyris  upon  the  coipse  of  OyroB, 
whose  head  she  dipped  into  a  skinful  of  human  gore,  to  ^  give 
him  his  fill  of  blood."  Another  story,  preserved  by  Otesias,  made 
him  fall  in  an  expedition  against  the  Derbices,  a  Caucasian  pec^le. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  really  fell  in  battle  agaiDst 
some  tribe  of  central  Asia ;  but  it  seems  also  certain  that  he  was 
buried  at  Pasargadsd,  his  Persian  capital.  There  the  followers  of 
Alexander  (as  Anian  relates)  not  only  saw  the  tomb,  bearing  the 
inscription,  ^'  I  am  Gyrus,  the  son  of  Gambyses,  who  founded  the 
empire  of  the  Persians  and  ruled  over  Asia :  grudge  me  not  then 
this  monument ; "  but  Aristobulus  gathered  together,  and  interred 
again,  the  scattered  bones.  A  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  J/iny^ni 
answering  to  Arrian's  description.  A  square  base,  composed  of 
immense  blocks  of  a  beautifdl  white  marble,  rises  by  seven  steps, 
and  supports  a  quadrangular  cell,  surmounted  by  a  roof  with 
gables,  like  the  pediments  of  a  Greek  temple.  This  is  also  bnilt 
of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  those  of  the  roof  being  cut  to  the  re- 
quired slope.  The  walls  are  five  feet  thick,  and  the  interior  is 
ten  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  Hie  marble 
fioor  is  pierced  with  holes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  held  the 
fastenings  of  the  golden  sarcophagus.  The  tomb  stands  in  an  area 
surrounded  by  pillars,  which  are  inscribed  both  in  the  Persian 
and  the  so-called  Median  (or  Bcytiiian)  dialects,  ^'  I  am  Gyrus  the 
king,  the  Achsdmenian."  *  The  reign  of  Gyms  lasted  'nine4aid' 
twenty  years :  his  death  forms  one  of  the  best  ascertained  epochB 
in  dux>nology,  b.o.  629. 

Mr.  Grote  gives  the  following  admirable  summary  of  the  reign 
and  conquests  of  the  Great  Gyrus : — ^^  In  what  we  read  respecting 

*  An  engniTing  of  tlie  tomb  is  giveii  with  the  description  hi  Sir  B.  K.  Ftetei^ 
SWMrft,  ToL  L  pp.  49S— «06,  and  fai  BswHnson'b  Strodoiui^  toL  L  p.  S51. 
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him,  tibere  seems,  though  amidst  constant  fighting,  very  little 
craeltj.  His  extraordinaiy  aotiyit^  and  conquests  admit  of  no 
doubt  He  left  the  Persian  Empire  extending  from  Sogdiana  and 
the  rivers  Jaxartes  and  Indus  eastward,  and  to  the  Hellespont  and 
tiie  Syrian  coast  -westward ;  and  his  successors  made  no  permanent 
addition  to  it,  except  that  of  Egypt  ...  It  was  from  Cyrus  that 
the  habits  of  the  Persian  kings  took  commencement,  to  dwell  at 
Susa  in  tiie  winter  and  Ecbatana  during  the  summer ;  the  primitive 
tenritory  of  Persia,  with  its  two  towns  of  Forsepolis  and  Pasargadse, 
being  leserved  for  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  and  the  religious 
sanctuary  of  the  empire.  How  or  when  the  conquest  of  Susiana 
was  made,  we  are  not  informed.  ....  The  river  Ohoaspes,  near 
Susa,  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  only  water  fit  for  the  palate  of 
the  Great  King,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  carried  about  with  him 
wherever  he  went."  *  This  great  historian  then  proceeds  to  show 
the  vast  change  which  these  conquests  effected  on  the  Persian 
nation  itself^  holding  out  to  their  nobles  satrapies  as  lucrative  and 
porwerful  as  kingdoms^  and  to  the  soldiers  plunder  and  licence 
without  Umit ;  and,  while  tempting  them  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  conquered  countries,  for  which  they  soon  abandoned  their  old 
simplicity,  opening  the  prospect  of  a  career  of  unbounded  conquest, 
into  which  the  successors  of  Gyrus  at  once  plunged.  The  result 
was  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  conquest  upon  an  empire  enfeebled 
by  luxury,  divided  by  the  jealousies  and  contests  of  provincial 
rulers,  and  with  a  central  power  too  weak  to  prevent  its  falling  to 
pieces.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  this  declension,  let  it  be  remem* 
bered  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  case,  not  simply  of  a  wide- 
spread empire,  but  of  an  empire  in  which  the  central  power  was 
despotic.  How  far  an  alma^  unboimded  donunion  may  be  ren- 
dered safe  by  free  institutions  is  a  great  question  of  our  own  days. 
The  "  Nemesis"  of  unbridled  power — to  borrow  the  impressive 
view  of  the  Greeks — abeady  begins  to  work  in  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Oambtsss,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus.  His  wanton 
erofilties  and  insane  rashness  have  often  been  compared  with 
those  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Oaligula,  and  Paul  of  Eussia,  as 
proob  that  if  ^^  oppression  drives  wise  men  mad,"  it  makes  the 
tyrant  himself  madder.  The  great  event  of  his  reign  was  the 
expedition  against  Egypt,  which  is  usually  placed  in  his  fifth  year 
(b.o.  525).t    Herodotus  passes  over  the  interval ;  but  elsewhere  he 

*  Cbotej  Eitiory  of  Onm,  voL  !▼.  pp.  288,  S89. 

f  This  IS  on  tiie  anthority  of  Manetho,  in  the  Aimenian  Tenion  of  tiM  Ohwiioon 
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gives  UB  reason  to  believe  that  Phoenicia  was  conquered  by  Gam- 
bjses.  He  pats  into  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  courtier  the  flattery,— 
which  could  hardl  j  have  been  ventured  on  without  some  foundation 
of  truth, — ^that  Cambyses  surpassed  his  fi^ther,  for  he  was  lord  of 
all  that  his  father  ever  roled,  and  further  had  made  himself  master 
of  Egypt,  and  the  aea.*  Accordingly  Cambyses  is  the  first  Persian 
king  whom  we  &ad  in  possession  of  the  great  instroment  of 
maritime  power,  the  navy  of  the  Phoenicians ;  but  their  connexion 
with  Persia  was  little  more  than  a  voluntary  alliance ;  and  Cam- 
byses was  obliged  to  humour  them  because  '^  upon  the  Phoenidans 
all  his  sea-service  depended."t  The  affairs  involved  in  the  transfer 
of  so  vast  and  recent  an  empire,  even  from  father  to  son,  with  the 
collection  of  all  its  forces  for  the  meditated  expedition,  may  easily 
have  required  five  years.  Herodotus  expressly  tells  us,  twice  over, 
that  the  forces  led  by  Cambyses  against  Egypt  comprised  die 
recently  subjugated  Ionian  and  j£olian  Gre^s,  as  well  as  the 
hereditary  vassals  of  the  Medo-Persian  Empire4  The  expedition 
was  undertaken,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  close  of  the  long 
reign  of  Amasis,  who,  however,  died  before  the  actual  conunence* 
ment  of  the  war.§ 

Notwithstanding  the  provocation  he  had  given  by  joining  the 
league  of  Croesus,  Amasis  seems  to  have  been  on  Mendly  terms 
with  Cyrus ;  but  Cambyses  easily  found  a  new  ground  of  quairel. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  doubtful  stories  which  Hero- 
dotus tells  upon  ibis  point.  Phanes,  a  mercenary  from  Halica^ 
nassus,  undertook  to  guide  the  Persian  army  across  the  desert 
which  divides  Philistia  firom  the  Lake  Serbonis  and  Mount  Casins 
on  the  Egyptian  frontier ;  and,  by  the  same  man's  advice,  a  safe- 
conduct  was  obtained  from  the  Arabian  chief  of  that  region.| 

of  EoflebiuA,  and  of  Diodoroa  (L  68).  SynodliiB,  howerer,  reports  ICaneyio  w  pltciqg 
the  invasioii  two  yean  eariier,  B.O.  627. 

*  Herod.  iU.  84. 

t  Serod.  UL  19.  Herodotus  tells  vs,  that  it  was  only  the  refusal  of  the  Fhaeniciaofl 
to  sail  against  thdr  own  children  and  allies  under  a  treaty,  thait  hindered  the  ctaapei^ 
of  Carthage  by  Gambyaes ;  and  that  the  king  accepted  their  excuse  because  they  had 
yielded  themselves  to  the  Persians.  He  then  speaks  of  the  similar  subminon  of  the 
Cyprians  in  a  way  which  implies  its  bsTlng  been  Toluntary  hi  both  eases. 

t  Herod,  iL  1 ;  ilL  1. 

§  See  ohspter  vH  p.  188. 

I  Modem  trayeUers  confirm  tiie  statement  of  Herodotus  ss  to  the  good  ftith  of 
tiie  Arabs  to  such  engagements.  Speaking  of  the  region  crossed  by  CambyseSi  Hr. 
Kinglake  says,  **  It  is  not  of  the  Bedouins  that  travellers  sre  afraid,  for  the  8afe> 
conduct  granted  by  the  chief  of  the  ruling  tribe  is  never,  I  beUeve,  violated."-' 
^fthen,  p.  191. 
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Gambjses  fonnd  the  new  king  of  Egypt,  Psammenitus,  the  son 
of  AmagiB,  encamped  near  the  Pelnsiac  mouth  of  the  Nile.  A 
horrid  pledge  was  given  of  the  fierceness  of  the  coming  conflict, 
especially  between  the  mercenaries  in  either  army.  The  Greek 
and  Garian  soldiers  of  Psammenitns,  enraged  at  the  treachery  of 
Phanes,  took  his  sons,  whom  he  had  left  in  Egypt,  brought  diem 
forth  in  sight  of  both  armies,  and  slaying  them  in  their  father's 
sight,  caught  their  life-blood  in  a  bowl,  and  drank  it  mingled  with 
wine  and  water.  Then,  pledging  themselves  to  one  another  with 
an  oath,  they  mshed  into  the  battle.  After  a  stubborn  fight  and 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Egyptians  fied.*  The  defeated 
army  sought  for  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Memphis.  Cambyses 
sent  a  herald  up  the  Nile  to  summon  them  to  surrender,  but  they 
destroyed  the  diip  and  tore  the  crew  limb  from  limb.  The  siege 
was  formed,  and  the  city  only  offered  a  brief  resistance.  Upon 
its  capture,  the  Libyans  submitted  to  Oambyses ;  and  the  Greek 
cities  of  Barca  and  Gyrene  sent  him  presents,  which  he  con< 
temptuonsly  rejected  for  their  meanness. 

The  outrage  on  the  herald  might  have  excused  retaliation  in 
the  first  fiush  of  victory ;  but,  instead  of  this,  Cambyses  amused 
Mmself  by  wanton  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  Psammenitus  ten 
days  after  the  city  had  surrendered.  Setting  him  in  a  suburb 
of  the  city,  with  a  mockery  of  royal  state,  he  caused  &  procession 
of  prisoners  to  pass  before  him.  First  came  his  daughter,  in  the 
garb  of  a  slave,  with  the  daughters  of  the  chief  Egyptian  nobles ; 
next  his  son,  and  two  thousand  of  the  noble  youths  with  ropes 
round  their  necks  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  doomed  to  death 
for  the  murder  of  the  herald's  crew.  Psammenitus  sat  un- 
moved, while  the  Egyptians  about  him  cried  aloud  at  the 
&te  of  their  sons  and  daughters ;  but  when  one  of  his  former 
boon  companions,  who  had  been  plundered  of  his  all,  came 
ap  and  begged  ahns  of  the  soldiers,  the  king  burst  into  tears. 
Being  required  by  Cambyses  to  explain  conduct  so  strange, 
Psammenitus  answered,  that  his  own  misfortimes  were  too  great 
for  tears,  but  he  could  weep  over  a  friend  fallen  into  beggary  on 

*  Herodotus,  who  Tiated  the  field  of  battle,  makes  a  carious  obseryation  on  the 
Persian  and  Egyptian  skiills,  which  he  saw  piled  in  two  separate  heaps.  The  former 
were  so  tlun  that  a  dight  blow  with  a  pebble  would  break  a  hole  io  them,  the  latter 
so  skraDg  that  you  could  hardly  crack  them  with  a  stone. — Herod,  ill.  12.  Sir  J.  O. 
WiUdnscm  adds :  *'  The  thickness  of  the  Egyptian  skull  is  obserrable  in  the  mummies ; 
and  tfaoae  of  the  modem  Egyptians  fortunately  possess  the  same  property  of  hardness, 
to  judge  from  the  blows  they  bear  from  the  Turks,  and  in  theur  combats  among  them- 
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the  threshold  of  old  age.  The  answer  moved  to  tesn  Aot  cmlytbd 
Persian  nobles  and  Crcesos,  bat  even  Gamb jses  himself  who  inmed 
orders  to  spare  the  son  of  Psammenitns ;  bnt  it  was  too  late. 
Psanunenitos  himself  was  treated  by  Cambyses  with  the  honoor 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  more  than  one  ezample,  the  PerBiaDB 
were  wont  to  show  to  dethroned  kings  ;*  but  bang  detected  in 
new  conspiracies,  he  was  compelled  to  drink  poison.  Oambym 
now  gave  fiill  vent  to  the  wanton  spirit,  indicated  by  the  pnUic 
insults  to  the  fallen  king.  Entering  tixe  palace  of  Amasis,  he 
had  his  corpse  brought  forth  from  the  chamber  where  it  lay 
awaiting  final  interment,  and  began  to  scourge  it  and  insult  it 
in  every  way.  Finding  that  the  attendants  were  wasting  their 
blows  on  the  wrappings  of  the  mummy,  he  ordered  them  to 
bum  it ; — a  command,  observes  Herodotus,  as  insulting  to  the 
Persians,  who  regarded  fire  as  a  god,  as  it  was  to  the  Egyptians. 

Oambyses  now  planned  three  great  expeditions  for  the  conqueBt 
of  all  Afirica ;  — ^the  first  against  the  Oarthaginians ;  the  second 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  {SiweM) ;  and  the 
tldrd  against  some  tribe  whom  Herodotus  calls  ^'  the  loi^lived 
Ethiopians,"  and  whom  he  believed  to  live  upon  the  southern 
ocean.  How  the  first  expedition  was  firustrated  by  the  refnsal  of 
the  Phoenicians,  has  been  already  stated ;  the  last  was  prepared 
for  by  sending  spies,  whose  reports  (real  or  feigned)  furniabed 
curious  details,  which  may  be  read  in  Herodotos,  and  who  brought 
back  a  challenge  which  so  excited  the  fiuy  of  Oambyses,  that  he 
undertook  the  expedition  in  person.  He  was  compelled,  however, 
to  relinquish  it,  after  the  entire  failure  of  provisions  had  driven 
his  soldiers  to  the  extremity  of  casting  lots  for  every  tenth  man 
to  be  eaten  by  his  comrades. 

Meanwhile  an  army  of  50,000  men  was  despatched  to  the  Oasis 
of  Ammon,  with  instructions  to  enslave  the  inhabitants,  and  to  burn 
the  temple  of  the  god.  They  set  out  from  Thebes,  and  were  known 
to  have  reached  the  ^^  Great  Oasis"  about  seven  days'  journey  to 
the  west,  and  to  have  started  thence  on  their  forward  march  acro» 
the  Libyan  Desert ;  but  they  were  never  heard  of  more.  They 
met  a  fate,  as  was  believed,  worthy  of  their  sacrilegious  mission. 
It  was  afterwards  sdd  by  the  Ammonians,  that  the  Persians  had 
advanced  half-way  across  tiie  desert,  when,  as  they  were  seated  at 
their  noon-day  meal,  a  violent  south-wind  bore  down  upon  them 
vast  columns  of  whirling  sand,  under  which  they  were  completely 

•  HerodotoigifM  his  •xpreMtwtimoaylo  this  ii8i^(ia  15). 
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buried.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  sufEbcated  by  the 
Simoom,  or  loBt  their  way  and  perished  by  thirst ;  for  the  sand- 
storms of  the  desert,  however  annoying,  are  seldom  dangerous. 

Gambyses  had  returned  to  Memphis,  stmig  by  these  twofold 
disi^pointments,  when  he  found  the  whole  city  rejoicing  at  the 
disoovery  of  a  calf  marked  with  the  signs  which  declared  it  to  be 
the  dirine  bnll  Apis.  Conceiving  the  public  joy  to  be  over  his 
owB  defeat,  he  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  magistrates ;  and, 
on  their  relating  to  him  the  discovery  of  Apis,  he  condemned 
them  to  death  as  liars.  Next  he  summoned  the  priests,  and 
commanded  them  to  bring  Apis  before  him,  for  ^^  he  would  so<»i 
know  whether  a  tame  god  had  really  come  to  dwell  in  Egypt." 
Then,  drawing  his  dagger,  he  stabbed  the  calf  in  the  thigh,  and, 
as  the  blood  flowed,  he  mocked  this  god  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
aensible  to  steel,  ordered  the  priests  to  be  scourged,  and  denounced 
the  penalty  of  death  on  any  Egyptian  who  should  observe  the 
festival.  The  Apis  died  of  his  wound,  and  was  secretly  buried  by 
the  priests. 

The  Egyptians  regarded  all  the  subsequent  excesses  of  Oambyses 
as  proofs  of  a  judicial  visitation  of  madness  for  this  act  of  sacrilege. 
After  making  all  allowance  for  the  source  from  which  Herodotus 
received  his  information,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  performed 
many  deeds  of  wild  caprice,  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of 
rational  self-control.  The  most  cruel  of  these  was  his  shooting  an 
arrow  into  the  heart  of  the  son  of  a  favourite  courtier,  Prexaspes, 
who  had  ventured  to  teU  him,  at  his  own  request,  that  his  subjects 
said  he  was  addicted  to  wine ;  and,  when  he  had  given  this  proof 
of  sobriely,  requiring  the  father  to  compliment  him  on  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  aim.  The  most  fatal  was  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Smerdis,*  at  Susa,  by  the  ministry  of  the  same  Prexaspes,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  which  appeared  to  threaten  his  accession 
to  the  throne.    This  crime  soon  brought  its  own  punishment. 

There  was  a  certain  Magian,  who  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
murdered  prince.  Herodotus  adds  that  he  was  also  called  Smerdis, 
but  we  learn  from  the  Behistun  inscription  that  his  true  name  was 
Gomates  {Qavmata).  With  the  help,  according  to  Herodotus,  of 
his  brother,t  whom  Cambyses  had  left  in  Persia  as  governor  of 
his  household,  the  Magian  assumed  the  throne,  and  proclaimedhim- 

*  The  tnie  name  wu  Bardie  {Bardiyc^  the  B  being  a  prefix.— .AfAM^tm  InMoriplion^ 
•oL  L  par.  10.  Tbe  inaeription  aeems  to  place  the  murder  before  the  departora  of  Gam* 
bjaea  £or  Egypt.    If  so,  it  waa  probably  a  precaution  against  revolt 

t  Tlie  imciiption  does  not  mention  thia  brother. 
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fldf  throngliotit  the  empire  as  SmerdiB  the  son  of  Oynifl,  thdr  kmg 
in  place  of  CambyBes.  The  death  of  the  true  Bmerdk  had  been 
carefally  concealed,  and  the  people  Beem  almost  nniyenallj  to 
have  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  nsnrper,  who  took  precan- 
tions  to  avoid  discovery.*  Historiatis  generallj  ascribe  this  to  the 
long  absence  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt,  combined  with  disgnst  at  his 
tyranny ;  bnt  the  language  of  Darius,  confirmed  by  ail  we  know 
of  the  attendant  circumstances,  points  to  a  religious  revolution,  in 
which  the  supreme  power  was  seized  by  the  Magians : — ^'  When 
Cambyses  had  proceeded  to  Egypt,  then  the  state  became  wicked ; 
then  the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia,  and  in 
Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces."  These  words  dispose  of  the 
speculation  of  some  modem  historians,  that  the  revolt  was  one 
chiefly  of  the  Modes  against  the  Persians.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  the  Median  element  would  pre* 
dominate,  because  Magianism  was  chiefly  prevalent  among  the 
Modes ;  but  the  rebellion  was  essentiaUy  Magian,  and  we  have  the 
distinct  testimony  of  the  inscription,  both  that  Gk>mates  was  him- 
self a  Persian,  and  that  the  whole  empire  went  over  to  him  from 
Cambyses,  ^^  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces." 
In  describing  his  restoration  of  the  order  of  the  state,  after  he  had 
put  down  Gomates,  Darius  tells  us  that  he  rebuilt  the  temples 
which  Ghomates  the  Magian  had  destroyed,  and  that  he  restored 
to  the  people  the  sacred  ofllces  of  the  state,  the  religious  chaunts 
and  worship  of  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  them. 
So  much  for  the  character  and  success  of  the  revolution. 

Of  the  heralds  sent  through  all  the  empire  to  proclaim  the 
usurper,  one  dared,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  discharge  his  office 
in  the  camp  of  Cambyses,  at  Ecbatana  in  Syria.!  ^he  king  at  first 
vented  his  anger  on  Prexaspes,  as  if  he  had  only  pretend^  to  kill 
Bmerdis ;  but  assured  that  Prexaspes  had  slain  and  buried  the  prince 
with  his  own  hand,  and  learning  from  the  herald  that  he  had 
even  seen  him,  Cambyses  perceived  the  truth.  He  was  mounting 
his  horse  in  haste,  to  lead  his  army  to  Susa  against  the  usurper,  when 
the  button  of  his  scabbard  fell  off,  and  the  point  of  his  swoid  pierced 
his  thigh  at  the  very  spot,  as  the  Egyptians  observed,  where  he 

*  Herodotus  Bays  that  lie  shut  himself  up  in  a  esstie ;  the  inseripdon  dedsres  tbst 
he  pat  to  death  many  who  had  known  Bardis,  lest  they  shoold  reoogniie  him. 

f  If  there  be  any  trath  in  the  stoiy,  Cambyses  was  probably  already  on  his  mardi 
homewards.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  gifen  of  this  Syrian  Ecbatana ;  the 
)  was  perhaps  invented  to  salt  tiic  stoiy. 
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luid  stabbed  the  Apis.  Feeling  himBelf  mortallj  wotmded,  Cam- 
byaea  asked  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  was,  and  being  answered 
"  Ecbatana,"  he  remembered  an  oracle,  which  he  had  nnderstood 
to  mean  that  he  shonld  die  at  his  fuU  time  in  his  palace  at 
Ecbatana,  and  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Here  then  Gambjses,  son  of  Cjros, 
is  doomed  to  die."  *  Galling  the  chiefi  of  the  Persians  roxmd  him, 
he  confessed  the  mnrder  of  his  brother,  and  exposed  the  imposture 
of  the  nsorper;  he  exhorted  them  all,  and  especiallj  the  Achse- 
menids,  to  meet  force  by  force,  and  fraud  by  frand,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Modes,  f  invoking  every  blessing 
on  the  loyal,  and  praying  that  those  who  failed  in  this  duty  might 
perish  by  such  a  fate  as  his.  He  died  childless,  after  a  reign  of 
fieven  years  and  five  months,  b.o.  522. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Herodotus  probably  learned  from 
Egyptian  sources.  The  inscription  simply  says  that,  upon  the 
seizure  of  the  empire  by  Gomates,  Cambyses  died  ^^  unable  to 
endure;"  but  another  version  of  these  words,  if  correct — "self- 
wishing  to  die" — ^would  seem  to  imply  suicide.  Herodotus  adds 
tliat  the  Persian  chie&  imputed  the  dying  words  of  Cambyses  to 
hatred  of  his  brother,  and  were  only  themore  convinced  of  thedaims 
of  the  so-called  Smerdis;  and  thus  the  Magian  reigned  secure.  So 
£Eur  he  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription,  in  which.Darius  boasts  that 
no  one,  either  Persian  or  Median,  dared  to  say  a  word  against  the 
Qsnrper  till  he  arrived:  the  description  which  follows  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Magian  agrees  with  the  hatred  which  Herodotus 
says  that  the  Persians  bore  to  his  memory ;  and  the  statement  of 
the  historian,  that  he  won  the  affections  of  the  other  Asiatics  by 
exempting  them  from  military  service  and  taxes  for  three  years,  is 
quite  consistent  with  his  harshness  to  the  Persians. 

Long  before  that  term  expired,  his  reign  and  life  came  to  an 
end,  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Acheemenids.  Whether 
the  curious  stories  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  detection  of  the 
false  Smerdis  and  the  stratagem  by  which  the  crown  was  obtained 

*  Host  oommentators  have  noticed  the  parallel  in  Shakspere's  scene  of  the  death 
of  Heniy  IV.  in  the  Jeramlem  Chamber  at  Westminster  :— 

'*  It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die,  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  Tainlj  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land : — 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber :  there  HI  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.^ 
f  T!us  is  the  phrase  of  Herodotus,  giving  certainly  some  support  to  the  national 
tiew  of  the  rebellion,  though  proving  that  he  had  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  character. 
At  all  events,  it  was  a  rebellion  against  the  Achsemenids,  if  not  against  the  Peruana 
in  general :  and  as  such  the  Achiemenids  revenged  it 
VOL.  I. — 19 
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bj  Darius,  the  Bon  of  Hystaspes,  be  true  or  not  (and  there  is  no 
snfficient  reason  to  reject  them  idtogether),  his  narrative  is  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  inscription  of  Darius  himself.  The 
six  conspirators  in  Herodotus,  besides  Darius,  who  makes  the 
seventh,  correspond,  with  only  one  exception,  to  the  men  whom 
Darius  names  as  with  him  when  he  slew  the  Magian,  and  who 
^' alone  laboured  in  his  service."  Otanes  is  the  Utana  of  the 
inscription;  Intaphemes,  Vidaphnma;  Gobryas,  Gavharuvaf 
^jdsjme&jVidarna^MegsbjzuSjBagcibuksda.*  Herodotus  repre- 
sents Otanes  as  the  deviser  of  the  conspiracy,  and  Darius  as  only 
arriving  at  the  last  moment  at  Susa,  from  Persia,  of  which  his 
father  Hystaspes  was  the  governor,  whilst  Darius  takes  the  main 
credit  of  the  exploit  to  himself.  But  if  we  look  a  little  closer,  we 
find  Darius  saying,  '^Ko  one  dared  to  say  anythmg  concerning 
Gomates  the  Magian,  until  I  arrived.  . . .  Then  it  was,  with  my 
faithful  men,  I  slew  that  Gomates  the  Magian."  And,  in  Hero- 
dotus, it  is  Darius  who,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  urges 
immediate  action,  while  Otanes  counsels  delay.  Nay  more :  as 
Darius  was  closely  related  to  the  royal  family,  perhaps  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Otanes  may  have 
begun  the  conspiracy  in  his  interest,  which  it  required  his  presence 
to  bring  to  a  head.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  Herodotus 
represents  Darius  as  aware  of  the  imposture  of  the  &lse  Smerdis, 
and  as  supposing  that  the  knowledge  was  confined  to  himself.  A 
further  indication  of  his  importance  is  given  by  his  confidence  that 
the  guards  would  at  once  aUow  him  to  pass,  with  his  comrades^  as 
the  bearer  of  a  message  from  his  father,  the  satrap  of  Persia. 
And  when,  by  this  stratagem,  the  conspirators  had  obtained 
admission  to  the  palace,  it  was  the  dagger  of  Darius  that  gave 
the  Magian  his  death-stroke.  It  is  implied  throughout  that  the 
whole  c^ajr  was  begun  and  ended  at  Susa;  but  the  inscription 
tells  us  that  the  Magian  was  slain  at  a  fort  called  Sictachotes,  in 
the  district  of  Nisaea,  in  Media.    His  reign  had  lasted  seven 

*  In  the  last  name  we  have  the  same  interchange  of  h  and  m  as  in  Bardes  and  (S) 
Iferdis.  Vtdarna  becomes  ITydames,  just  as  Ftsbtasp  becomes  hystaspes.  As  for 
Jfitephernes  from  Fuhphnma,  Herodotus  probablj  wrote  Ftn/aphernes  (for  the  Greek 
Vau  was  not  lost  in  his  time),  and  the  nasal  intonation  of  the  dentals  is  very  common. 
The  whole  is  a  strong  incidental  proof  of  the  value  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  authoritiea 
followed  by  Herodotus;  and  the  solitary  discrepancy  between  the  Aspathines  of  his 
list  and  the  Ardumanish  of  the  inscription  may  well  be  excused  when  we  learn,  from 
the  inscription  of  Naksh-i-Rustam,  that  the  quirer-bearer  of  Darius  was  named  At- 
pachana.  Ctesias  gives  only  one  name  right  (Hydames)  besides  that  of  Darius 
himselt 
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months.  The  usurpation  of  the  Magian  priests  was  avenged  by  a 
great  massacre,  of  which  the  memory  was  preserved  by  the  annual 
festival  caUed  Magophonia  (the  slaughter  of  the  Magians),  during 
which  no  Magian  might  show  himself  abroad  for  the  space  of  five ' 
days,  on  penalty  of  death.^  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
examples  in  all  history  of  those  checks  which  a  government  finds 
it  necessary  to  impose  on  a  dominant  hierarchy.  For,  as  we  have 
abready  seen,  the  religious  system  of  these  very  Magians  became 
the  popular  creed  throughout  the  Persian  empire,  notwithstand- 
ing the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  grasp  the  government.  They 
eren  succeeded  in  securing  for  their  doctrine  the  traditional  au- 
thority of  their  great  political  enemy,  by  making  JSoroaster  con- 
temporary with  the  second  founder  of  the  empire. 

Throughout  the  inscription,  Darius  ascribes  his  success,  and 
indeed  all  his  subsequent  prosperity,  to  the  grace  of  Aura- 
mazda;  and  he  made  it  his  first  care  to  restore  the  temples 
and  the  worship  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  overthrown. 
With  equal  distinctness  he  claims  to  have  recovered  "the 
empire  which,"  he  says,  "had  been  taken  away  from  owr  family.'' 
This  is  a  clear  assertion  of  his  hereditary  right  to  the  throne,  and 
by  this  title  he  doubtless  obtained  it.  Herodotus,  indeed,  takes 
the  opportunity  to  entertain  his  readers  with  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion among  the  conspirators,  so  serious  that  it  was  not  begun  till 
qniet  was  secured  by  a  delay  of  five  days.  Otanes  argues  vehe- 
mently against  an  irresponsible  monarchy,  and  proposes  to  raise 
the  people  to  power,  on  that  principle  of  isorvomy^  \  which  waa  as 
dear  to  a  Greek  republican  as  the  eqiuility  of  1789  is  to  a  modem 
Frenchman.  Megabyzus  contends  that  the  ignorant  wantonness 
of  a  rabble  is  even  worse  than  the  caprice  of  a  despot ;  and  urges 
his  comrades  to  establish  an  oligarchy,  not  only  as  the  best  form 
of  government,  but  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  power  in  their  own 
hands.  Darius,  like  some  later  aspirants  to  imperial  power,  pushes 
the  last  argument  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  mon- 
archy under  which  the  Persians  had  gained  their  jfreedom ;  and 
his  view  was  supported  by  the  remaining  four.  If  Herodotus,  as 
is  unquestionably  the  truth,  has  here  embodied  a  theoretical  dis- 
cussion firom  a  Greek  point  of  view,  rather  than  any  actual  fact, 
he  has  at  least  given  a  plain  statement  of  the  motives  which  make 
men  prefer  the  two  latter  forms  of  government.:!: 

*  The  paraUel  to  the  general  massacre  of  the  Jews  planned  by  Haman  is  too  obyi- 
oos  to  need  remark.  f  Equality  in  all  civil  and  political  rights. 

\  One  ia  almost  inclined  to  suspect  a  sly  humour  in  the  gravity  with  which  he 
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Dasidb,  tiie  son  of  HystaBpes,  of  the  royal  Tace  of  the  Adue- 
menids,  ascended  the  throne  in  b.o.  621.*  His  earlier  yean 
were  disturbed  by  great  rebeUions  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  under 
leaders  claiming  descent  from  former  kings.  In  the  inscription  so 
often  mentioned,  he  relates  the  particulars  of  these  reyolts,  and 
how  he  sappressed  them  by  the  help  of  Anramazda.  He  then 
perfected  that  elaborate  system  for  the  government  of  his  empire 
which  we  shall  presently  describe.  Bnt  first,  as  we  are  about  to 
change  onr  point  of  view,  and  to  look  at  Asia  hencefbrwardfrom 
the  West,  let  ns  cast  a  preparatory  glance  at  the  later  history  of 
the  Persian  Empire.  Ambitions  to  rival  Cyras  as  a  conqneror, 
Darios  undertook  expeditions  beyond  the  extreme  south-eastern 
and  north-western  boundaries  of  his  empire,  against  India  and 
European  Scythia.  The  successes  of  his  generals  in  the  former 
country  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal ;  and  we  maj 
reserve  what  we  have  to  say  of  that  interesting  land,  till  its  real 
appearance  in  the  current  of  general  history  under  Alexander. 
Herodotus  t  gives  a  most  picturesque  account  of  the  Scythian 
expedition,  in  which  the  great  military  skill  of  Darius  rescued  bis 
army  from  a  position  of  extreme  peril,  and  saved  himself  from  the 
fate  of  Cyrus.  Drawn  on  by  an  enemy  whose  wandering  hordes 
always  retired  before  him,  he  had  the  prudence  to  retreat  in  time. 
We  dtall  have  to  recur  to  the  connection  of  this  campaign  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Asiatic  Oreeks.  Permanent  results,  however,  fol- 
lowed from  the  expedition,  and  a  beginning  was  made  of  conquest 
in  Europe.  While  Darius  returned  to  Sardis,  he  left  Megabazod 
to  subdue  Thrace  and  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Hellespont  That 
general  not  only  reduced  the  Thracian  tribes  as  far  west  as  the 

insiBts  that  such  speecheB  were  made,  though  many  of  the  Greeks  diabelieyed  it;  as  if 
he  meant  that  they  <mffhi  to  kave  been  made, — Berod.  iil  80. 

*  His  Penten  name  is  Darayamuh^  which  is  odd  to  rignifj  the  realrainer,  Hia 
descent  is  traced  from  the  second  son  of  TeXqpes  (son  of  AcfamneneS|  JBakkamemi),  hj 
the  same  number  of  generations  as  that  of  Cjnis  from  the  eldest  eon  of  Td^pes.  By 
his  marriage  with  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  the  two  lines  were  united  in  his  son  Xerxes. 
It  deserves  notice  that  Hystaspes  was  still  alive.  Content,  doubtless,  with  the  satrapy 
of  Persia,  he  left  the  bolder  enterprise  to  lua  son.  He  is  mentioned  In  the  Behiston 
inscription  as  a  satrap  under  Daiius. 

f  Book  iv.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Scythians  here  referred  to  are  not  the 
great  nations  afterwards  known  by  that  name  in  Central  Asia,  though  they  also  origi- 
nally came  from  that  region,  and  were  of  the  same  great  Turanian  race.  They  inhibited 
the  region  round  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don,  from 
which,  as  we  hare  seen,  they  had  expelled  the  Cimmerians,  and  which  was  afterwards 
called  BarmaHa^  from  one  of  th^r  tribes.  The  account  of  them  and  their  castoms, 
which  Herodotus  derived  from  the  Greek  settlers  on  their  coast,  fonns  to  this  day  a 
most  important  chapter  in  the  historr  of  ethnology. 
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gtiymon ;  but,  crofieing  that  river,  he  extended  his  conquests  to 
nationB  mote  nearly  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  P»omans 
were  subdned,  and  most  of  them  were  removed  into  Asia ;  and 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Great  King,  by  the  customary  present  of  earth  and  water.  The 
envoys  of  Darius  gave  a  sample  of  the  insolence  with  which  the 
Persians  might  be  expected  to  behave,  and  paid  the  penalty  with 
their  lives ;  but  the  matter  was  hushed  up.  Thus  the  Persian 
Empire  was  extended  to  the  northern  border  of  Thessaly ;  where  it 
hnng  like  the  edge  of  an  advancing  glacier,  threatening  to  over- 
whelm the  free  states  of  Greece. 

The  intrigues  which  had  been  at  work  among  the  Ionian  cities, 
during  these  European  campaigns,  belong  to  Grecian  history.  It 
is  enough  here  to  mention  that  Histisus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
was  deeply  engaged  in  these  intrigues,  though  he  had  thus  far 
given  aU  his  help,  in  public,  to  the  cause  of  Darius,  and  had  been 
rewarded  with  a  principality  on  the  Strymon.  His  conduct  there 
being  suspicious,  Darius  carried  him  away  with  him,  when  he  left 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  resentment  of  Histdsdus  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  which  forms  the  true  beginning  of  the 
great  wars  between  Greece  and  Persia  (b.c.  600).  Meanwhile  the 
return  of  Darius  from  Sardis  to  Susa  was  followed  by  a  few  years 
of  profound  tranquillity  throughout  the  empire.  A  broad  line  of 
demarcation  is  here  drawu  between  the  glories  of  the  king's  first 
twenty  years,  and  the  troubles  of  his  last  sixteen,  which  shookithe 
empire  to  its  base. 

The  Ionian  revolt  occupied  the  six  years  from  b.o.  500  to  b.o« 
495.  Its  suppression  was  followed  by  a  brief  prospect  of  the  sub- 
jection of  Grecian  liberty  to  Asiatic  despotism,  the  consequences  of 
which  in  the  history  of  the  world  would  have  been  so  vast  a 
mischief  as  to  defy  eM  calculation.  But  the  unaided  valour  of  the 
Athenians  at  Makathon  repulsed  the  first  invasion ;  and,  what  was 
far  better,  proved  the  impotence  of  vast  barbarian  hosts  against  a 
smaQ  band  of  well  trained  warriors,  where  each  heart  is  nerved  by 
the  consciousness  of  freedom  (b.o.  490).  The  vast  preparations 
of  Darius  for  a  new  invasion  were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of 
Egypt  under  Inarus  (b.c.  486) ;  and  in  the  following  year  Darius 
died,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  leaving  a  fame  only  second 
to  that  of  Gyrus  (b.o.  485).  The  one  founded  the  empire,  the 
other  rescued  it  from  revolution,  and  organized  its  whole  adminis- 
tration. 

Bat  the  very  same  hand  had  shaken  the  foundation  of  his  own 
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edifice  b j  challenging  the  Bhock  of  western  liberty ;  and  the 
headstrong  passions  of  his  successor,  Xenes  ^  (b.c.  485 — 165), 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  The  victories  of  Salamis  and  FlatsBs 
(b.o.  480 — i79)  transferred  the  war  to  the  coasts  of  Asia ;  while 
Xerxes  seems  to  have  lived  in  his  seraglio,  amidst  the  scenes 
described  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  in  his  palace.  The  internal  history  of  the  empire 
nnder  his  successors  is  a  confused  scene  of  rebellions  in  the  pro- 
vinces, internal  wars  among  the  satraps,  and  conspiracies  in  the 
seraglio.  Under  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  the  memorable  expedition 
of  the  younger  Gyrus  (B.a  401)  and  the  campaigns  of  Agesilans 
in  Asia  (b.o.  396— S94)  proved  how  vulnerable  the  empire  was, 
even  to  a  small  Greek  army,  and  gave  the  example  which  Alex- 
ander followed  when  he  finally  overthrew  the  power  of  Persia  (b.c. 
330).t 

Betuming  from  this  brief  anticipatory  sketch,  it  remains  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  Persian  Empire,  as  organized  by  Da- 
rius, that  we  may  see  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  world  at  the 
epoch  when  the  Western  claims  our  attention. 

The  Persian  Empire  presents  the  chief  type  of  that  form  of 
government  which  we  still  see  in  Turkey,  a  power  whose  domin- 
ions are  not  far  from  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Great  King  west 
of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  in  modem  Persia,  which  answers  very 
nearly  to  ancient  Media  and  Persia  Proper.  The  many  nations 
which  dwelt  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ister,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  retained  their  own  languages, 
laws,  manners,  and  religion.  In  many  places  the  native  princes  held 
the  honour,  and  part  of  the  power,  of  royalty.  The  cities  of  the 
more  civilized  provinces,  as  in  Ionia,  administered  their  own  inter- 

*  This  name  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Pereiin  kthtnhif  which  is  akin  to  the  San- 
skrit kthatra  {king).  The  prefix  Aria  {noble\  so  common  in  Penian  names,  gires  us 
Artazerxes.  The  prefix  Cj  or  Kid,  which  we  still  see  in  the  modem  Persian  name  of 
Cyras  (Kal  Khosni)  converts  it  into  the  Median  Cyoxaret,  Lastly,  the  Hebrew  pro- 
sthetic a  makes  A-^haweToth  (Ahasuerus),  a  name  applied  alike  to  Cjaxares  ^n  Damd), 
to  Cambyses,  who  probably  used  this  royal  title  (in  Emra\  and  to  Xerxes  (in  JEUka). 

f  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Persian  kings,  from  the  fonndation  of  the 
empire  to  its  fall :— (1)  Ctrus,  b.o.  669-629;  (2)  CAMBTsn,  b.o.  629-622;  (8)  Usurpa- 
tion of  the  Pseudo-SMXRDis,  7  months,  b.o.  622-621 ;  (4)  Dabiitb  L,  son  of  Hyslaspes^ 
B.C.  621-486 ;  (6)  Xbrxxs  I.,  B.O.  466-466 ;  (6)  Usurpation  of  Aktabaiiub,  7  months,  b.c 
466-464 ;  (7)  Abtazbbxis  I.,  Longimanus,  B.O.  464-426 ;  (8)  Xnxis  IL,  2  months, 
B.O.  426;  (9)  SooDLiinJS,  7  months,  B.C.  425-424;  (10)  Ochus,  or  Dabivs  H,  Kothus, 
B.O.  424-406;  (11)  Aktaxxbxis  IL,  Mnemon,  B.C.  406-869;  (12)  Ochus,  or  Abta- 
xxrxbs  m.,  B.C.  869-888;  (18)  Absbs,  b.o.  888-886;  (14)  Dabxxtb  m.,  Codomannus, 
B.a  836-880. 
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nal  government ;  but  the  "  tyrants"  who  rose  to  power  in  them  were 
generally  favoured  by  Persia.  The  old  boundaries  of  the  nations 
marked  out,  for  the  most  part,  the  new  provinces,  or  Satr<ypie8y  as 
they  were  called,  from  the  oflScer  who  ruled  each  as  the  royal  lieu- 
tenant.* That  sentiment  of  common  nationality  and  religion  which 
makes  the  great  majority  of  the  subjects  of  "  Holy  Eussia"  look 
to  the  Czar  as  a  father,  is  unknown  in  such  an  empire.  The 
sovereign  is  equally  supreme  and  irresponsible ;  but  it  is  as  the 
owner  of  the  whole  territory,  and  the  absolute  master  of  its  inha- 
bitants. In  theory,  the  king  delegated  as  much  of  his  authority  as 
he  pleased  to  the  satrap,  whom  he  appointed  fix>m  any  nation  or 
rank,  and  degraded  or  put  to  death  at  his  will.  A  check  was 
provided  on  the  power  of  the  satrap  by  placing  the  command  of 
the  forces  in  separate  hands ;  wliile,  sometimes  at  least,  the  com- 
mandants of  garrisons  were  independent  of  both.  The  satrap, 
however,  was  often  the  military  commander,  especially  in  the 
frontier  provinces.  The  administration  of  justice,  too,  was  com- 
mitted to  officers  independent  of  the  satraps,  called  Royal  Judges. 
They  were  appointed  by  the  king,  who  called  them  to  account 
most  rigorously  for  any  corruption  in  their  office.  Cambyseshad 
one  such  offender  put  to  death  and  flayed,  and  his  skin  made  a 
covering  for  the  judgment  seat.t  The  proverbial  unchangeable- 
ness  of  the  Medo-Persian  laws  must  have  added  no  small  security 
against  judicial  oppression.  In  reference  to  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  satrap's  functions,  and  the  one  most  tempting  to 
provincial  tyranny,  it  was  some  saf(^ard  to  the  people  that  each 
province  was  assessed  to  a  regular  amount  of  tribute,  and  not,  as 
in  the  modem  Persian  and  Turkish  kingdoms,  expected  to  Aimish 
as  much  as  the  governor  can  extort.  The  satrap  might  indeed 
levy  for  his  own  use  as  much  as  his  power  or  prudence  permitted ; 
bat  there  was  a  check  upon  his  extortion  in  the  interest  which  the 
king  had  in  preventing  the  impoverishment  of  the  provinces.    All 

*  The  Greek  word  satrap  {arwrphnis)  represents  the  khshatrapa  of  the  Behistun 
inseriptioiu  It  is  explained  (though  not  beyond  doubt)  as  upholder  of  the  king  or 
Ungionu  (IUwluison*8  Herodotus^  ToL  ii.  p.  829.)  In  the  Behistun  inscription 
Banns  ennmentes  twenty-three  countries  as  having  been  given  to  him  by  the  grace 
of  Aonunazda.  Lists  are  given  with  some  important  additions,  in  the  inscriptions 
It  ^eraepolis  and  Nakeh4-Riutam^  which  are  of  later  date.  The  127  provinces 
of  the  Book  of  Esther,  like  the  120  of  Daniel,  must  be  understood  of  smaller 
divisions,  reckoning  separately  many  tribes  and  countries  which  were  united  in  the 
astraiHes.  Herodotus  makes  the  number  of  the  satrapies  twenty,  and  gives  a 
liiU  description  of  them,  with  a  statement  of  their  revenues.  (Book  iiL  chaps. 
90-94. 

\  Herod,  t.  25. 
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thisy  however,  could  not  prevent  the  groes  abuse  of  the  ^loimoTiB 
power  entrusted  to  the  satraps ;  and  there  are  strong  cases,  not 
only  of  extortion,  but  even  of  personal  outrage  upon  Persians  of 
the  highest  rank.  80  long,  in  fact  as  the  province  was  orderly 
and  flourishing,  the  tribute  regularly  remitted,  and  no  suspicion  of 
the  satrap's  fidelil^  exdted  by  his  own  conduct  or  by  the  madmisr 
tions  of  his  rivals,  he  enjoyed  the  state  and  much  of  the  power  of 
an  indep^ident  sovereign.  This  seems  to  have  been  especially  the 
case  in  the  satrapies  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  besides  being  remote 
from  the  capital,  were  involved  in  the  restless  activities  of  Greek 
politics.  Here  we  find  embassies  received  and  sent,  and  aUiances 
and  wars  made,  not  only  without  reference  to  the  court,  but  by  the 
different  satraps,  taking  different  sides.  Each  enlisted  his  own 
body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  with  whose  aid  they  made  war  upon 
one  another. 

Such  a  system  involved  the  constant  danger  of  rebeUion ;  and 
various  means  were  taken  to  guai-d  against  the  risk.  The  satrapies 
were  assigned,  as  far  as  possible,  to  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  nobles  connected  with  it  by  marriage.  A  watch  was  kept 
upon  the  satrap  by  a  ^'  Boyal  Secretary,"  appointed  to  report  all 
his  proceedings  to  the  king.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  special  com- 
missioners were  also  sent  every  year,  to  make  enquiries  into  the 
condition  of  each  satrapy.  Upon  the  whole,  these  precautions 
seem  not  to  have  been  ineffective.  Excluding  those  revolts  which 
were  purely  national — such  as  those  of  Babylonia  and  Media  under 
Darius,  and  that  of  Egypt — the  attempt  of  the  younger  Gyms  is 
almost  the  only  case  of  dangerous  rebellion ;  and  this  was  a  matter 
of  temper  rather  than  of  policy.  In  process  of  time,  however,  some 
of  the  more  distant  or  less  easily  accessible  provinces  seem  quietly 
to  have  fallen  off  from  the  empire,  for  we  have  evidence  that  it 
was  of  less  extent  under  the  last  Darius  than  under  the  first 

The  position  of  the  Great  King  himself  differed  in  no  material 
respect  from  that  of  an  Asiatic  despot  at  the  present  day,  such  as 
the  Shah  of  modem  Persia.  He  appears  to  have  governed  without 
a  council,  except  when  of  his  mere  motion  he  convened  the  nobles 
to  aid  him  with  their  advice,  which  even  then  he  was  imder  no 
obligation  to  follow.  If  his  courtiers  vonttired  to  appeal  to  the 
unchanging  laws  of  the  Medo-Persians,  the  first  of  those  laws, 
according  to  the  royal  judges,  and  one  that  overrode  all  others, 
was  that  the  king  might  do  whatever  he  pleased.^    The  only 

*  This  answer  ia  said  to  have  been  given  bj  the  jadges  to  Cambjses  to  corer  a 
peenliarly  flagrant  breach  of  law.— ^€rod.  ill  81. 
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eflEectiye  check  on  his  despotiBm  was  assaBsination,  the  fate  of  three 
of  tiie  Persian  kings — ^Xerxes  L,  Xerxes  11.,  and  Artaxerzes  m. 
The  king  spent  his  life  in  the  retirement  of  the  seraglio,  at  Snsa, 
Babylon,  or  Ecbatana,*  and  the  real  power  was  often  exercised 
by  a  fond  or  ambitious  qneen  like  Parysatis,  or  a  powerftd  ennnch, 
like  Bagoas.  This  degeneracy  may  be  dated  from  the  return  of 
Xerxes  from  Greece.  Darius  himself  administered  the  empire 
with  the  same  energy  by  which  it  was  reconquered  and  organized. 

The  Persian  Empire  was  the  last  of  those  great  Asiatic  des- 
potisms, whose  imperfectly  known  annals  we  have  endeavoured  to 
construct  into  this  second  book  of  our  History  of  the  World.  The 
position  which  these  monarchies  occupy  in  our  work  we  believe 
to  correspond  fairly  to  their  true  place  in  that  course  of  moral 
government  which  it  is  the  business  of  history  to  trace.  They 
stand  between  the  two  great  systems  of  patriarchal  order  and 
constitutional  liberty.  During  nearly  the  whole  two  thousand 
years  t  that  their  dominion  lasted,  the  former  system  was  still 
preserved  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  their  usurpation,  first  in  the 
purely  patriarchal  life  and  simple  worship  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  and  afterwards  in  the  theocratic  commonwealth 
which  was  based  upon  it.  And  the  more  we  keep  this  contrast  in 
view,  the  better  shall  we  understand  this  long  period  in  the  story 
of  mankind.  The  chosen  race,  with  all  its  faults,  stands  on  the 
ragged  spot  assigned  for  its  abode,  like  a  lighthouse  on  its  rock, 
^nercing  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  revealing  the  restless  toss- 
ing of  the  waves  below.  There  is  preserved  the  life  which  has  been 
elsewhere  overwhelmed,  the  light  which  has  elsewhere  been 
quenched,  save  that  some  scattered  relics  of  a  better  state  here  and 
there  ride  out  the  storm.  And  by  that  light  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  deluge  of  despotism,  like  the  waters  of  Noah,  was  a  judg- 
ment on  a  world  that  had  proved  faithless  to  its  trust.  "  O  Assy- 
rian, the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  mine 
indignation.  Against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a 
charge,  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread  them 
down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets.^'  X    But  towards  the  close  of 

*  The  usual  custom  was  to  spend  the  spring  at  Susa,  the  summer  at  Ecbataua,  and 
the  winter  at  Babylon.    Roads  were  made  by  Darius  to  aU  parts  of  the  empire. 

f  Tlus  is  merely  a  round  number,  reckoned  roughly  from  the  epochs  assigned,  in 
the  way  we  haYO  already  described,  to  the  rise  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldiean  kingdoms, 
down  to  the  Bcm6  of  the  Persian  Empire  in  b.c.  600.  A  more  definite  period  of  1600 
yean  might  be  dated  from  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

X  Isaiah  x.  6, 6. 
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this  period^  other  nations  arose  in  the  West,  to  work  out  another 
problem — ^whether  man's  free  energy  in  arms  and  laws,  in  poetiy 
and  art,  in  learning  and  philosophy,  conld  perfect  his  social  state. 
Onr  attention  is  now  called  to  tine  scene  of  that  experiment 


NOTE  ON  THE  BEHISTUN  INSCRIPTION. 

This  most  memorable  record,  the  deciphering  of  which  by  Sir  Henij 
Rawlinson  not  only  threw  a  new  light  on  Persian  histoiy,  but  formed  the 
first  step  in  the  science  of  cuneiform  interpretation,  is  engraved  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock  1700  feet  high,  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Zagros.  The  spot 
is  near  the  road  from  Babylon  to  the  southern  of  the  two  cities  named 
Ecbatana,  the  highway  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of 
the  empire.  At  the  height  of  300  feet  above  the  base  of  the  rock  is  a 
great  bas-relief  representing  captives  of  various  nations  brought  before  the 
king,  and  round  this  is  the  inscription,  in  several  columns.  It  is  written 
in  the  cuneiform  character,  and  in  three  languages — the  old  Persian,  the 
Babylonian,  and  the  so-called  Median,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  regard 
as  Scjthlc.  Thus,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  it  was  addressed  to 
the  three  great  races  of  the  empire — ^the  Arjan,  Semitic,  and  Turanian ; 
just  as,  at  the  present  day  the  edicts  of  the  Sultan  are  published  in  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  Turkish.  The  character  and  interpretation  of  the  inscription 
were  first  discussed  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  refers  it,  from  internal 
evidence,  to  the  fifth  year  of  Darius,  b.o.  516  {Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
cieti/y  Vol.  X.).  Sir  Henry's  translation  is  printed,  with  a  transcript  of  the 
Persian  form  of  the  document,  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  590. 
There  are  other  important  inscriptions  of  Darius,  of  a  later  date,  at  Perse- 
polis  and  Naksh-i-Rustam, 

It  is  proper  here  to  acknowledge  our  great  obligations  throughout  the 
preceding  chapter,  to  the  labours  of  Professor  Rawlinson ;  and  in  particular 
to  his  Essays  on  the  Lydian  and  Median  Empires,  and  on  the  Religion  and 
Government  of  the  Persians,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  trans 
lation  of  Herodotus, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  MYTmOAL  AGE  OF  GREECE. 


Some  time  let  fforgeous  Trag^edy 
In  soepter'd  pul  come  sweepins  hj. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  PelopsMine, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. — ^Hiltok. 

OOnSACT  OF  A8UTI0  DBPOTISlf  AJO)  QEICIAX  LIBUnT— SUBTXT  OF  THI  WIBl'UUI  WOBU>— 
GBOd  AHD  BOMB— THUS  PART  IN  THB  WOBLD's  mSTORT— BARUBST  POPmLAnOB  OF 
OBBBCB  AND  ITALT-^rHB  PBLA8GIAN  BACB— DBSCBIFTION  OF  aEBBCB->THB  HBLLBRIO 
BACB  AND  ITS  FOUR  DITIBIOMS^BABUBBT  TRADmONB— STORIBa  OF  BaTPTIAN  AND  PBONI- 
CIAN  BBTTLBMBBTB  THB  ALPBABBT— BOW  BI8T0BT  DBAL8  WFTB  THB  XTIHXOAL  LB0BND9— 
TimR  CHARACTBB  AND  C0K8TBUCTI0N— LBGBNDg  OF  THB  OODB— JOYB  AND  THE  OLTXPIO 
DBCnBB— APOLLO  AND  THB  OBAOLB  AT  DELPHI— LEOBNSfl  OF  THB  HBB0B8— HBBCQLBS— 
THBnn7B->4flKO»~THB  ABiOONAUTS— BTOBT  OF  THEBBS-^THB   TEOJAK  WAR— THB   HOMBBIO 


As  we  trace  the  history  of  the  great  Empires  of  the  East,  we 
feel  the  painfal  sense  of  something  wanting  to  the  happiness,  naj, 
to  the  Terj  social  life,  of  hnmanitj.  That  something  is  the  spirit 
of  indlTidoal  freedom,  creating  its  own  proper  sphere  of  action  in 
a  free  state.  Jnst  as  a  man's  life  consists  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  that  he  hath,  so  the  tme  life  of  onr  race  could  not 
be  satisfied  by  the  material  wealth  and  civilization  which  flourished 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  much  less  by  the 
splendour  of  their  empires.  The  very  regions  themselves  are  a 
type  of  their  inhabitants.  The  torrid  climate  and  the  vast  masses 
of  land  seem  to  require  a  fresher  air  and  greater  freedom  of  inter- 
course, to  rouse  the  people  to  vigorous  life.  These  boundless 
tracts  lie  ever  open  to  the  march  of  a  conquering  despot,  for  whose 
eDrichment  the  fertile  soil  yields  her  produce  to  the  labour  of  a 
subject  population. 

The  spell  of  despotism,  which  so  early  mastered  Asia,  could  only 
be  broken  by  some  hardier  power,  or  dispelled  by  the  infusion  of 
a  healthier  moral  tone.  Both  means  were  tried,  and  both  were 
permitted  to  fail.  The  Hebrew  commonwealth,  which  might  have 
taught  these  nations  the  true  liberty  of  a  pure  religion,  fell  into 
their  slavery  by  forsaking  its  own  privileges.  The  hardier  and 
freer  races,  which  poured  down  from  the  table-land  of  Iran,  had 
abeady  succumbed  to  despotic  power,  and  soon  paid  dear  for  their 
conquest  by  sinking  into  the  state  of  the  conquered  nations. 
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But,  meanwhile,  we  haye  followed  the  tide  of  conquest  from 
East  to  West ;  and  now  we  may  be  permitted  to  fancy  something 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Persian  conqneror,  if  he  marched  down  the 
valley  of  the  Hermns  to  its  month,  and  saw  the  open  sea  spread 
out  before  him.  Ascending  one  of  the  rocky  headlands  to  look 
out  over  the  u£g»an,  and  breathe  the  unwonted  freshness  of  the 
sea  air,  he  would  gaze  over  the  islands  of  the  fair  Archipelago  at 
his  feet  towards  the  land  that  forms  the  opposite  shore.  He  knows 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  deeply  as  it  has 
degenerated  in  Asia ;  and  he  has  had  a  specimen  of  its  free 
hardihood  in  its  native  home.*  As  he  despises  their  threats,  and 
marks  them  out  as  speedy  victims  to  his  ambition,  he  knows  not 
that  in  that  spirit  is  a  force  more  puissant  than  the  many  nations 
he  can  bring  into  the  field  ;  and  less  still  does  he  think,  as  he 
turns  away  to  complete  his  Asiatic  conquests,  that  their  result  will 
be  to  gather  up  those  nations  into  one,  ready  to  be  smitten  by  the 
power  of  Greece,  taught  her  language,  and  brought  under  her 
influence,  in  preparation  for  other  and  more  lasting  conquests.  To 
follow  these  great  revolutions  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  must 
change  our  point  of  view  to  the  West. 

By  adhering  to  our  plan  of  following  that  which,  for  the  time 
being,  forms  the  main  current  of  the  world's  history,  and  awaiting 
the  point  at  which  the  several  nations  fall  into  it  as  tributaries, 
our  views  of  the  early  history  of  the  West  may  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied. Looking  round  the  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterrs- 
nean  and  further  inland,  we  have  seen  Thrace  subjected  to  Persia ; 
and  we  have  had  a  glimpse,  sufficient  for  the  present,  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  beyond  the  Danube.  The  Ocrmans,  and  the  other 
races  of  Northern  Europe,  are  as  yet  far  removed  from  any  claim 
on  our  attention.  So  is  the  whole  western  r^on,  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  Bhine,  including  Gaul  and  Spain,  which,  we  need 
only  now  remark,  was  known  by  fame  to  Herodotus  as  the  Celtic 
Land.  On  the  opposite  shore,  the  Persian  empire  extends  over 
Egypt,  and,  nominally  at  least,  over  Libya  and  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Gyrenai'ca,  as  far  west  as  the  great  Syrtis.  The  remaining  half 
of  the  northern  shores  of  Africa  has  been  already  brought  to  a 
great  extent  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  whose  history — ^with 
some  further  notice  of  Phoenicia,  her  mother  country — we  reserve 
till  the  time  of  her  appearance  in  rivalry  with  Bome. 

There  remain  only  the  two  peninsulas,  which  the  united  voice 

*  See  the  tale  of  the  defiance  sent  to  Cyrna  hj  the  Spertana,  chap.  z.  p.  274. 
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of  educated  Europe  has  long  agreed  to  mark  as  clasBie  ground 
—Greece  and  Italy.  From  each  in  turn  went  forth  a  power, 
only  second  in  its  influence  on  the  world  to  that  which  had 
it3  centre  in  the  Holy  Land ;  after  each  had,  on  her  own  soil, 
worked  out  some  of  the  greatest  experiments  in  politics.  The 
mdependent  states  of  Greece,  having  tried  the  various  models 
of  republican  freedom,  and  having  proved  the  power  of  liberty 
to  repel  subjugation,  and  to  cultivate  the  intellect  of  man  to 
the  highest  pitch  in  literature  and  oratory,  philosophy  and  art, 
—at  length  yielded  up  their  separate  liberties  to  the  Mace- 
donian, whose  son  founded  a  new  Hellenic  world  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  effected  a  sort  of  intellectual 
conquest  of  the  East.  Eome  accomplished  quite  another  work. 
Unlike  the  many  states  of  Greece,  she  formed  one  political  body 
from  the  very  first,  bound  together  by  respect  for  law,  and  by  a 
strict  military  discipline.  Strong,  hard,  tenacious,  and  imyielding, 
as  the  iron  which  formed  her  emblem  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
she  welded  the  nations  she  subdued  into  a  true  empire ;  subjecting 
at  the  same  time  the  very  face  of  each  land  to  the  use  of  man  by 
the  roads  made  for  her  armies.  While  she  gave  the  world  her 
laws, — to  this  day  the  most  abiding  result  of  her  dominion, — she 
received  in  return  the  varied  fruits  of  their  civilization.  Conquered 
Greece,  especially,  had  the  noble  revenge  of  subduing  the  rude 
conquerors  by  her  arts  and  letters.  The  combined  effect  of  these 
two  conquests  was  to  unite  the  East  by  the  universal  language  of 
Greece  and  the  xmiversal  dominion  of  Rome,  in  preparation  for 
the  appearance  of  Christianity ;  and  to  make  its  diffusion  easy 
over  the  Romanized  provinces  of  the  "West.  And  when,  by  the 
process  of  decay  and  division,  the  iron  feet  on  which  the  imperial 
image  had  stood  so  firm,  ended  in  the  toes  of  ferruginous  clay, 
these  still  had  in  them  some  share  of  the  iron:  to  translate 
the  image, — ^the  fruits  of  the  Roman  ascendancy  endured,  and 
still  endure,  in  those  bonds  of  language,  laws,  letters,  policy, 
traditions,  and  religion,  which  have  made  Western  Europe  a  com- 
munity of  nations.  To  follow  the  history  of  these  vast  changes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  how  the  East  fell  off  from  the  last 
of  the  ancient  empires,  forms  the  remaining  portion  of  our  present 
work. 

The  various  tribes  which  peopled  the  two  peninsulas  of  Southern 
Europe  were  members  of  one  great  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
race,  to  which  ethnographers  have  given  the  name  of  Pelasgian. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  essentially  but  dialects  of 
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die  Bazae  tongue.  To  explain  the  forms  and  roots  of  one  langoage, 
we  mnfit  often  refer  to  the  other,  not  for  remote  analogies,  bnt  the 
most  necessary  steps.*  This  commnnitj  of  languages  is  the  chief 
of  many  proo&  of  a  community  of  race ;  bnt  whence  this  common 
race  came  into  the  two  peninsulas,  and  to  which  of  the  other 
Japhetic  families  they  were  most  nearly  related,  are  questions  too 
wide  and  doubtful  for  discussion  here.  The  familiar  names  of 
both  countries  entirely  fail  to  describe  their  primitive  inhabitioitB. 
That  of  Italy  is  so  &r  ethnic,  that  it  is  derived  from  a  wide- 
spread people,  but  only  in  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  and 
Sicily  (the  Itali  or  Siculi) ;  the  name  LostM^  is  that  of  a  compara- 
tively small  nation,  with  whom  the  Bomans  were  closely  connected 
from  the  earliest  times ;  Roman^  it  need  hardly  be  said,  described 
at  first  only  a  citizen  of  Home  itself.  Oreeoe^  strange  to  saj,  was 
a  name  almost  unknown  by  the  people  whom  we  call  Greeks,  and 
never  used  by  them  to  describe  their  country.  It  was  first  adopted 
by  the  Bomans,  from  whom  the  name  has  descended  to  us,  through 
the  precedence  so  long  given  in  education  to  Boman  before  Greek 
literaturcf  Nor  is  it  unusual  for  a  coimtry  and  its  people  to  be 
generally  known  by  a  foreign  name.  As  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
called  the  Hasena  Tyrrhenians,  Etruscans  and  Tuscans,  and  as  the 
Bomans  called  the  Sdlenes  Greeks,  so  we  call  the  DeuiBchen 
Germans,  and  the  Cymry  Welsh.  Even  the  renowned  Hellenic 
name  sprang  from  a  small  tribe  in  the  remote  region  of  Thessalj; 
and  the  Hellenic  nations  themselves  are  known  to  Homer  by 
other  and  separate  names. 

In  both  countries,  some  of  the  leading  races  gratified  their  pride, 
while  they  threw  a  thin  covering  over  their  ignorance,  by  boasting 
that  they  were  sprung  from  the  land  which  they  had  possessed 
from  the  beginning.  X    The  earliest  race  whom  we  know  to  have 

*  For  the  genertl  reftder,  who  may  not  be  well  Aoquainted  inth  modem  pliQologTt 
it  will  perhaps  not  be  rapeifluons  to  give  a  pa«ing  warning  against  derinng  Latin  from 
Greek,  any  more  than  Greek  from  Latin.  They  are  cognate  dialects  of  some  ancient 
speech,  which  no  longer  exists  in  its  original  form,  eadi  having  also  elements  peculiar 
to  itself;  something  as  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  have  aU  sprung  from  Latin.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  older  dialects  of  the  Greek  are  nearest  to  the  Latin,  for  reasons 
well  known  to  the  philologian. 

f  The  origin  of  the  name  Orcacia  is  stiU  obscure.  Aristotle  first  names  the  GfrcBci 
as  a  tribe  in  or  near  the  small  district  of  Hellas,  which  he  places  in  Epirus,  while  the 
other  Greek  writers  place  it  in  Thesssly.  A  plausible  coz^ectnre  is,  that  the  Romans, 
becoming  acquainted  first  with  these  Greci  on  the  further  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
extended  the  name  to  the  whole  country. 

X  Witness  the  Autoehihana  of  Attica  and  the  Ahoriginu  of  Latium ;  besides  the 
legends  of  the  repeopling  of  Theasaly  by  stones  trsnsformed  into  men  and  women 
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been  generally  spread,  not  only  throughout  both  continents,  but 
over  the  adjacent  islands  and  eyen  into  Asia  Minor,  were  the 
Pelasgians,  a  people  of  savage  manners,  but  civilized  enough  to 
till  the  earth  and  to  build  walled  cities.  Their  religion  was  that 
form  of  polytheism  which  prevailed  in  both  countries  till  it 
yielded  to  Christianity ;  mainly  a  personification  of  the  elemental 
powers  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  a  hoBt  of  inferior  deities 
who  haunted  the  woods  and  waters,  presided  over  favoured  cities, 
and  watched  over  men  as  tutelary  spirits; — "Good  demons, 
dwelling  upon  the  earth,  because  of  the  counsels  of  Great  Jove, 
the  guajrdians  of  mortal  men."  * 

The  supreme  deity,  in  the  form  which  the  mythology  finally 
asBumed,  was  Jove,t  the  god  of  the  air,  who,  witli  the  lesser  dei- 
ties, chiefly  his  sons  and  daughters, 

"  from  the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Oljmpus,  ruled  ths  middle  air^ 
Their  higheet  heaven,^ 

The  learning  of  our  great  poet  here  represents  accurately  the 
Qreek  idea  of  the  abode  of  Jove,  as  we  see  it  in  Homer ;  and  so 
too  it  was  in  the  most  literal  sense  that  Jove  threw  Vulcan  "  sheer 
o'er  the  crystal  battlements  "  of  his  palace  on  Olympus  down  upon 
^^  Lemnos  the  ^gsean  isle."  But  mutations  in  the  earlier  faith 
are  shown  by  the  transference  of  the  supremacy  from  Ouranos 
(Heaven)  to  Cronus  (Time,  the  Latin  Saturn),  and  from  him  to 
Jove ;  revolutions  which  raise  interesting  questions  as  to  a  pos- 
sible connection  with  the  Sabseism  of  the  East. 

The  Pelasgians  were  displaced  by  more  warlike  tribes,  gen- 
erally of  a  kindred  race;  but  remnants  were  left  of  them  in 
various  portions  of  their  old  countries,  like  those  which  remain  of 
the  old  Cymrian  population  of  our  own  islands.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  encumber  our  pages  with  ethnic  questions,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discuss  fully,  and  which  are  still  involved  in 
great  obscurity :  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  close  connexion 
of  the  two  countries ;  and  we  have  now  to  speak  of  Greece,  as  the 
one  of  which  we  have  the  earlier  historic  notices,  which  first  came 

after  the  deluge  of  Deacalion,  and  of  BoDotia  by  the  armed  men  who  sprang  from  the 
dngon*8  teeth  sown  by  Gadmua. 

•  Hesiod. 

f  This  form  ia  adopted  not  only  as  the  most  English,  bat  the  most  accurate  repre* 
sentation  of  the  root  common  to  the  Greek  Zeus  and  the  Latin  Ju-piter,  t.  e.  Father  Jove, 
Here  we  may  remark,  once  for  all,  that  when  we  reluctantly  follow  the  unischolarlike 
eostom  of  callmg  the  Greek  deities  by  Latin  names,  it  is  because  the  true  names  might 
hardly  be  intelligible  to  English  readers. 
TOL.  I. — 20 
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into  contact  witli  the  monarchieB  of  Asia,  which  colonised  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  Italy  itself,  before  Borne  was 
bnilt,  and  which  exercised  a  wide  inflaence  on  the  dvilization 
of  the  world  while  Eome  was  only  as  jet  maturing  her  constitu- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  land  itself; 
for  its  position,  formation,  and  climate  hare  much  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  people ;  bnt  without  entering  into  those  minor 
details  which  belong  exclusively  to  geography. 

Greece  forms  the  southern  portion  of  a  much  larger  peninsnla, 
the  base  of  which  extends  nearly  along  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  from  the  northern  recess  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  About  three  d^rees  further  to  the  sonth, 
the  upper  and  wide  portion  of  this  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  great 
chain  of  mountains,  which  bore  various  names  in  its  western  part, 
its  eastern  half  forming  the  range  celebrated  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  under  the  names  of  HsBmus  and  the  Balkan.  South  of  this 
chain  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  southern  portion  of  Illyria, 
stretched  across  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosporus  to  the 
Adriatic ;  countries  inhabited  by  non-Hellenic  races,  but  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  Greece,  Further  still  to  the  south, 
another  range  extends  nearly  along  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  north-western  gulf 
of  the  JCgsean.  This  chain,  called  Lingon  and  the  Cambunian 
Mountains,  runs  far  out  to  sea  at  its  western  extremity  in  the 
**  ill-famed  rocks  "  of  the  Acroceraunian*  headland,  while  on  the 
east  it  terminates  in  Mount  Olympus,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
narrow  and  beautiful  pass  of  Tempo  forms  at  once  the  entrance  to 
the  plain  of  Thessaly  and  the  first  portal  to  Greece  itself.  The 
range  forms,  in  fact,  the  base  of  the  true  peninsula  of  Greece. 
Below  it  the  comparatively  large  divisions  of  Thessaly  and  Epims, 
— the  former  on  the  east,  and  the  latter  on  the  west  of  the  moun- 
tain-chain which  runs  down  from  Balkan,  across  tlie  Cambunian 
range,  and  forms  the  backbone  of  the  whole  peninsula, — were  the 
earliest  seats  of  the  Greek  nation  and  religion,  though  in  later 
times  they  lie  chiefly  beyond  the  range  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  Grecian  history.f  One  degree  still  further  to  the  south  (in  39° 
N.  latitude)  the  peninsula  is  divided  by  a  true  isthmus  between 
the  Fagassean  and  Ambracian  Gulfs ;  and  across  this  isthmus  runs 

•  The  name  ngnifies  the  Cape  of  Thnnderbolte. 

f  At  the  erection  of  the  modem  Greek,  or,  as  it  ifl  now  caDed  mder  its  new  king, 
the  Hellenic,  kingdom,  these  two  districta  were  left  to  Tnikey. 
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Mount  Othiys.  Finally,  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude 
passes  through  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth,  barely  separating 
the  two  gulfs  which  would  otherwise  make  Peloponnesus  (the 
island  of  Pdops)  a  true  island.  The  mountain-<^hains,  which  we 
have  seen  arranged  so  regularly  in  Northern  Greece,  stretch 
diagonally  across  the  central  portion  of  the  land,  terminating  in 
Gape  Sunium,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  Attica ;  while  a  parallel 
chain  supports  the  island  of  Euboea ;  and  both  are  prolonged  into 
the  JSgsean,  forming  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades.  In  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  mountains  form  a  sort  of  central  wall  around  Arcadia, 
whence  chains  diyerge  in  all  directions,  jutting  out  into  long  prom- 
ontories, and  enclosing  deep  gulfs,  which  give  the  peninsula  a  rough 
general  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree.  The  chief  backbone 
of  the  whole  country  is  prolonged  in  the  island  of  Cythera,  and 
again  in  Crete,  which  lies  like  a  huge  breakwater  off  the  mouth  of  the 
^Egsean,  and  from  which  again  the  islands  of  Carpathos  and  Bhodes 
complete  the  chain  to  the  south-western  headland  of  Asia  Minor. 
Thus  intersected  throughout  with  mountains,  and  deeply  in- 
dented by  the  sea,  from  which  the  small  size  of  the  whole  country 
prevented  any  part  from  being  very  distant,  Greece  possessed  the 
two  physical  features  which  have  always  tended  most  to  rear  a  free 
and  enterprising  race.  The  Greeks  were  at  once  mountaineers  and 
mariners ;  and  all  experience  proves  the  ennobling  effects  produced 
upon  the  imagination  of  those  who  live  among  highlands  and  beside 
the  sea.  But,  more  than  this,  the  mountains  at  once  formed  a 
barrier  against  invasion  from  without,  and  broke  up  the  land  into 
sq^arate  portions,  like  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  holding  little 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  each  forming  a  free  political  state, 
with  its  city  for  a  centre  ;  while  the  sea  offered  the  means  of  com- 
munication which  were  wanting  upon  the  land,  and  invited  the 
people  to  maritime  adventures.  Such  adventures  naturally  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  piratical  incursions,  among  men  ignorant  of 
the  arta  of  civilization  and  pressed  by  the  common  wants  of  life. 
For  the  small  plains  and  valleys,  though  fertile,  were  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  rugged  mountain  tracts,  and  patient  labour  is 
distasteful  to  a  rude  and  hardy  race. 

'*  For  why  ? — ^the  rule  suffices  them, 
The  old  and  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
*  And  they  should  keep  who  can."  * 


*  In  this  mfiTersal  piracy  Thucydides  found  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  old 
Greek  dties  were  buUt  far  mland. 
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By  thus  constantly  attacking  one  another,  the  several  states  kept 
np  a  keen  riyabj  of  independence,  and  were  exercised  in  war; 
while  thej  foxmd  a  wider  scope  for  their  energy  in  those  distant 
expeditions  the  fame  of  which  saryives  in  the  Aigonantic  and 
Trojan  l^ends,  and  in  those  others  by  which  they  planted  col- 
onies far  and  wide  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Conditions  somewhat  similar,  in  a  northern  clime,  produced 
the  fierce  sea-kings  of  our  own  early  history ;  bat  there  were 
other  influences  at  work  upon  the  Oreeks.  Susceptible  to  exter- 
nal impressions,  and  alive  to  every  form  of  harmony  and  beauty, 
above  aU  other  nations,  they  enjoyed  a  climate  which  might  have 
breathed  life  into  the  dullest  race,  and  which  clothed  their  moun- 
tains, bays,  and  islands  with  a  beauty  ever  varying  between  the 
saflBron  hues  of  dawn,  the  fixed  brilliancy  of  noon,  the  violet  light 
in  which  the  setting  sun  bathes  the  hills, 

**  VHiere  tenderest  tints  ilong  their  Bommits  driy'n, 
Mark  hiB  gay  ooune  and  own  th«  hues  of  haav^* — 

and  the  dear  transparent  shades  or  bright  moonlight  of  the  night 
Well  did  one  of  their  poets  describe  the  Athenians  as  ^^  ever  deli- 
cately marching  through  most  pellucid  air."  Such  influences 
raised  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  that  keen  and  just  sense  of 
beauty  which  is  embodied  in  the  perfection  of  their  arts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  fair  laud 
were  the  Pelasgians,  a  people  whose  history  is  enveloped  in  ob- 
scurity. In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
islands,  there  dwelt  other  races,  such  as  t^e  Leleges  and  Cariaufl. 
At  a  period  long  before  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  a  more 
vigorous  and  warlike  race,  akin  to  the  Pelasgians,  drove  them  out 
from  their  possessions,  except  some  portions  in  which  they  held 
their  ground,  and  especially  the  central  highlands  of  Arcadia. 
These  conquerors  were  the  Hellenes,  who  were  believed  to  have 
issued  from  the  district  of  Thessaly  immediately  north  of  Mount 
Othrys.  Their  name  was  given  to  the  whole  country,  and  ulti- 
mately to  all  their  settlements,  however  distant  For,  divided 
as  they  were  politically  into  small  states,  they  cherished  the  idea 
of  national  unity ;  and  their  distant  colonies  on  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  the  mouth  of  the  Ehone,  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  were 
as  much  a  part  of  Hellas  as  Athens  and  Sparta  themselves. 

In  their  earliest  records,  however,  and  particularly  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  the  Hellenic  people  are  known  by  the  names 
of  their  several  tribes ;  and  these  were  distinguished  by  marked 
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differences  of  language  and  character,  and  ultimately  of  political 
institntions.  There  were  fonr  chief  divisions  of  the  nation,  the 
Dorians,  JSolians,  Achaeans,  and  lonians.  The  affinities  of  these 
races  were  represented  by  an  imaginary  genealogy,  descending 
from  the  gods.  The  Titanic  deity*  Prometheus,  the  creator  of 
mankind,  and  Jtheir  preserver  from  the  jealousy  of  Jove,  was  the 
father  of  Deucalion,  in  whose  days  all  the  human  race  perished 
by  a  flood,  except  himself  and  his  wife  Fyrrha.  Deucalion  was 
the  father  of  Hbllest,  the  ^^  hero  eponymus  "  of  the  Hellenic  race. 
Hellen  had  three  sons,  Doms,  .£o1ub,  and  Xuthus ;  and  the  last 
was  the  father  of  Achseus  and  Ion.  Xuthus  is  a  mere  connecting 
link  in  the  pedigree,  to  indicate  the  close  relation  between  the 
Achseans  and  the  lonians,  who  are  represented  as  dwelling  to- 
gether in  the  Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  while  the  Dorians  and 
JEoMbub  occupied  chiefly  Northern  Greece.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  dialects  of  which  we  still  possess  the  literary  re- 
mains.t  To  speak  more  particularly,  the  earliest  known  distri- 
bution of  the  four  races  is  as  follows : — ^The  iEolians  were  spread 
over  Northern  Greece,  and  occupied  also  the  western  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  now  called  Ionian.  The  Achseans 
were  the  dominant  people  of  Peloponnesus,  of  which  they  held 
the  south  and  east,  the  Arcadians  retaining  the  centre.  The 
lonians,  who  are  as  yet  of  little  consequence,  had  a  narrow  slip 
of  country  along  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  extended 
eastward  into  Attica.  The  Dorians  have  scarcely  yet  shown 
themselves  beyond  the  small  patch  of  territory  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Mount  CEta,  and  north  of  Delphi,  which  preserved  their 
name  in  the  historic  age.  Buch  appears  to  have  been  the  distri- 
bution of  the  races  in  the  age  represented  by  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  before  the  great  Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  Greeks  of  this  age  have  no  history,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.    The  materials  of  history  are  altogether  wanting ;  and 

*  The  TltanA— 80118  of  Ouraniis  (Heayen)  and  Giea  (Earth)— were  the  deities  of  the 
older  mythology  antecedent  to  Jove  and  the  Olympic  gods. 

f  The  diaeiUBion  of  philological  problems  is  not  within  the  scope  of  oar  woric ;  but 
we  may  aaj  in  passing,  thai  we  regard  the  hngnage  of  Homer  as  essentially  AchsBan,  a 
^alect  little  different  from  the  old  Ionian,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  literary  Ionic. 
As  Homer's  Greeks  are  Adueans,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  his  own  Greek  were  any- 
thing but  Achiean.  The  iBolian  forms  (and  the  Dorian,  if  any)  in  his  poems  are 
aceonnted  for  by  the  want  of  that  dedsiye  separation  between  the  dialects  which  after- 
wards became  fixed  in  the  literature  of  the  different  races.  The  theory  of  a  mixed 
dialeet,  framed  by  the  poet,  and  therefore  called  epic,  is  altogether  hiadmisBible ;  but 
ii  knot  denied  that  some  peculiar  forms  may  have  been  inrented  to  suit  the  genius  or 
engendes  of  the  poetry. 
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their  place  is  BOpplied  hj  a  mass  of  religious,  genealagical,  ethni- 
cal, and  poetical  l^enda,  or,  aa  the  Greeks  called  them,  mythi. 
If  among  these  there  are  many  fragmoits  of  tme  tradition  (and 
we  cannot  donbt  it),  these  are  so  conformed  to  the  mythical  spirit 
of  the  rest,  as  to  make  their  separation  utterly  impossible.  The 
imaginatiye  Greek  temperament  has  at  least  saved  ns  from  the 
controversy  still  open  as  to  the  primeval  histoiy  of  the  East,  by 
confounding  truth  and  fable  in  one  base  of  }>oetic  fiction.  Kot 
painfully  to  unravel  the  doubtful  traditions  of  the  past,  but  to 
weave  around  them  the  web  of  poetry,  so  as  to  glorify  their 
ancestors,  and  to  illustrate  their  doctrines  of  supreme  fate  and 
human  arrogance  and  impotence  in  the  fortunes  of  then*  heroes, 
was  the  worthier  task  to  which  they  applied  their  brilliant  intellect 

To  such  sources  only  can  we  trace  the  stories  of  the  foundation 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  and  kingdoms  of  Greece.  Ai^os  and 
Bicyon  are  said  to  have  been  cities  of  the  Fela8gian&  Inaehus, 
the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  founded  a  kingdom  at  Argos  in 
the  20th  generation*  before  the  Trojan  War ;  and  .^gialeus,  king 
of  Sicyon,  was  even  more  ancient.  The  epoch  <^  Ogyges,  king  of 
Boeotia  and  Attica,  is  remarkable  for  a  great  deluge.  The  Pelas- 
gian  kingdom  in  Thessaly  is  said  to  have  lasted  160  years,  and  the 
name  of  its  founder,  Achseus,  which  we  have  already  seen  among 
the  sons  of  Hellen,  indicates  the  tendency  to  repeat  the  same 
names  in  the  mythical  genealogies  of  different  races  in  the  same 
regions.  About  the  same  time  that  Hellen  and  his  sons,  coming 
from  Fhocis,  drove  the  Pelasgians  first  out  of  Thessaly  and  then 
from  the  rest  of  Greece,  except  Arcadia,  those  foreign  eolonista 
began  to  arrive,  of  whom  we  have  presently  to  speak.  Long 
afterwards  Erechtheus,  a  native  chief,  established  the  Ionian 
kingdom  of  Attica  and  restored  the  worship  of  Athena. 

Among  the  traditions  which  are  perhaps  not  altogether  mythi- 
cal, are  those  relating  to  an  early  infusion  of  Oriental  elements 
into  the  population  of  Greece ;  but  even  these  are  too  doubtful  to 
warrant  historical  conclusions.  They  point  to  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  Phrygia,  as  sources  of  colonisation  and  civilisation.  Thus 
Gbobops,  an  Egyptian  from  Sa&,  is  said  to  have  imported  into 

*  This  ironld  be,  aooording  to  the  nsiitl  oomputalioii,  about  b.c.  1S66.  Ogjges  is 
plioed  about  b.c.  1749 ;  the  first  appeanmoe  of  HeUsn  and  his  sons  in  Fhocis,  about 
B.0. 1650 j  Cectops  and  Cadmus  about  the  samo  time,  but  hj  others  muoh  later,  b.c. 
1818.;  Danans  about  b.c.  ISOO;  Erectheos^  about  b.c.  1888;  and  Felops,  about  B.a 
1288.  But  tba  dates  assigned  rary  greatly,  and  are  destitute  of  all  ehrano^giflal 
authoiitj. 
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Attica  the  germs  of  civilkation  and  religion.*  Danaiis,  the  brother 
of  King  .£g7ptU8,  is  represented  as  leading  the  flight  of  his  fifty 
danghters  from  the  persecution  of  his  brother's  fifty  sons,  and 
landing  on  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  where  he  founded  Argos, 
and  gave  the  people  the  name  of  Danai,  under  which  they  appear 
in  Homer.  We  have  already  seen  that  these  stories  are  mentioned 
in  the  Egyptian  annals,  which  the  chronographers  profess  to  de- 
rive from  Manetho ;  but  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  they 
were  not  inventions  partly  of  Greeks  who  wished  to  find  points 
of  contact  with  Egypt,  and  partly  of  Egyptian  priests  willing  to 
humour  them  and  to  glorify  their  own  nation. 

Still,  our  want  of  the  means  to  test  these  traditions  will  hardly 
justify  their  absolute  rejection.  We  can  only  say  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  accepting  them.f  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
story  that  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  a  wealthy  king  of  Phrygia, 
led  a  colony  from  that  country  to  the  peninsula  which  henceforth 
received  his  name,  and  there  founded  MycensB,  the  old  capital  of 
Aigolis,  where  his  descendant  Agamemnon  held  a  sort  of  supre- 
macy oyer  the  Achseans  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  legend  of 
Caduus,  the  Phoenician,  who  colonized  Bceotia,  and  founded 
Thebes,  although  even  more  imaginative  than  the  rest  in  its  de- 
tailB,:^  has  a  relation  to  well-known  facts.  The  maritime  people 
of  PhcBnicia  founded  colonies  in  the  islands  of  the  .^Egssan,  and  may 
have  done  the  same  upon  the  mainland.  The  Greek  alphabet 
was  unquestionably  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician,  though  the 
languages  themselves  were  of  different  families,  the  Greek  being 
Aryan,  and  the  Phoenician  Semitic.§  It  was  probably  by  way 
of  Phoenicia  that  the  Greeks  receiyed  the  Babylonian  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  perhaps  the  elements  of  other  sciences. 

*  A  probable  origin  of  (his  itory  is  fomu)  in  the  idenfcifScfttion  which  the  Greeks 
made  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Neith  with  their  own  Athena. 

f  Compare  chap.  rii.  pp.  112,  US. 

i  Strch  as  the  slaying  of  the  dragon  and  the  sowing  of  his  teeth,  from  which 
anned  men  sprung  up.  It  may  be  suggested  in  passing,  whether  the  peculiar  cha- 
ncter  of  the  Boeotians  for  stolid  obstinacy  was  at  all  due  to  an  infusion  of  Semitio 
Uood. 

§  The  tradition  to  this  effect  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  close  resemblance  of  the  old 
Fhouudan  letters  (as  seen  on  coins)  to  the  Greek,  and  still  more  by  the  identity  of  the 
BSBMs  and  the  order  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  and  in  the  Hebrew,  which  is 
hut  a  modification  of  the  Phoenician:— Alpha,  Aleph;  Beta,  £M;  Gamma,  Oimel; 
Delta,  Daleik;  E^ieilon  (i,  s.,  thm  £),  He  (unaspirated) ;  Yau  (sometimes  called  Di« 
gUDBM),  Vau;  ko.  Even  the  apparent  diiferenoes,  instead  of  being  real  discrepancies, 
snst  us  in  tracing  the  history  of  both  alphabets.  All  the  alphabets  of  modem  Europe 
hare  come  from  the  Phoenician  through  Uie  Greek. 
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These  facts  suggest  caation  as  to  a  8weq>ing  rejection  of  traditions 
about  Oriental  influence. 

These  mythical  stories  reflect,  in  their  whole  conception,  so 
much  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Gh-eek  nation,  and  the  hearty  faith 
with  which  they  were  repeated  by  the  poets  and  accepted  by  the 
people  had  so  rast  an  influence  on  Grecian  histoiy,  that  to  pass 
over  them  in  silence  would  be  to  quench  the  spirit  of  that  history 
at  the  threshold :  for  Greek  mythology  is  the  light  by  which  the 
student  must  yiew  the  monuments  of  the  Grecian  heroes,  of  the 
historic  as  well  as  the  mythic  age.  The  Athenians  of  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  war  learnt  their  first  lessons  from  Homer ;  and  their 
minds  were  moulded  by  the  poets  who  presented  before  their  eyes 
the  god-like  endurance  of  Prometheus,  the  fate  of  the  house  of 
Pelops,  the  woes  and  expiation  of  (Edipii&  Achilles  was  the 
model  proposed  to  himself  by  Alexander. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  historian  to  relate  these 
legends  at  length,  unless  he  can  afford  the  space  to  arrange  and 
analyse  them, — a  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  master  hand 
of  Mr«  Grote.''^  Least  of  all  is  it  allowable  to  put  the  poet's  crea- 
tions on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  rationalistic  criticism,  lopping 
off  what  seems  improbable,  and  stretching  out  the  fancied  frag* 
ments  of  true  tradition,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  '^  spoiling  a  good 
poem,  without  making  a  good  history."  All  that  we  can  or 
ought  to  attempt  is  a  brief  outline  of  those  principal  l^ends 
which  most  show  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  Hellenic  nation, 
and  give  some  hints  of  the  actual  state  of  society,  before  the  age 
of  certain  history. 

There  are  rarious  ways  in  which  these  legends  may  be  viewed. 
They  were  framed  to  minister  to  the  religious,  the  heroic,  the 
national,  and  the  historic  spirit  in  a  people  whose  sense  of  beauty 
also  demanded  that  all  should  be  offered  them  in  the  guise  of 
poetry.  How  heaven  and  earth  sprung  from  chaos, — ^how  succes- 
sive dynasties  of  gods  supplanted  one  another,  crushed  the  powers 
of  confusion  and  destruction,  and  ruled  over  their  favourite  cities, 
— ^how  from  them  sprung  a  race  of  deniigods,  who  cleared  the  earth 
of  savage  monsters  and  savage  men,  founded  the  great  families 
and  kingdoms  of  Greece,  and  carried  their  arms  to  distant  shores, — 
were  the  first  subjects  of  mythic  poetry.  The  earliest  bards  began 
by  reciting  the  race  and  deeds  of  the  heroic  founders  of  the  chief 

*  HUiwy  of  Greeee^  part  !.,  Legendarj  Greece.  Charming  Teraona  of  many  of 
the  legenda,  fit  for  elder  aa  weU  as  young  readers,  have  been  published  by  Niebvhr, 
Profeaaor  Kingaley,  and  Mr.  Cox. 
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houses,  for  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  the  kings  and  nobles  who 
claimed  them  as  ancestors,  only  incidentally  touching  on  religions 
and  national  traditions.  This  is  the  stage  we  see  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  it  must  never  be  forgotten  belong  essentially  to  the 
species  of  ballad  poetry.*  Writers  addressing  themselves  to  a 
more  general  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  with  a  more  didactic  pur- 
pose, like  Hesiod,  attempted  a  consecutive  account  of  the  origin 
of  gods  and  men.  Lastly,  the  love  of  order  and  completeness 
tempted  poets  of  a  far  inferior  order  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  string 
the  whole  together  into  that  series  of  legends,  extending  from  the 
beginning  of  the  heaven  and  earth  to  the  end  of  the  mythic 
period,  which  is  called  the  Epic  Cycle.  The  last  class  of  compo- 
sitions have  deservedly  perished,  all  except  a  few  fragments ;  f 
but  much  of  their  substance  is  to  be  found  in  the  prose  mythol- 
ogies. Their  one  great  use  was  to  supply  the  Attic  tragedians 
with  the  materials  for  those  unrivalled  dramas  which  rekindled 
the  spirit  of  Greek  mythology,  much  as  the  old  chroniclers  and 
early  dramatists  provided  Shakspeare  with  the  fragments  which 
he  built  up  into  such  works  as  Lear  and  Macbeth. 

The  series  of  legends  begins  with  the  Tlieogony,  or  origin  of  the 
gods.  The  main  elements  of  the  Greek  religious  system  have 
already  been  mentioned.  The  whole  Hellenic  race  recognised 
the  twelve  great  gods,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Jove, "  the  father 
of  gods  and  men."  Li  the  earliest  times  he  was  worshipped  and  his 
oracle  consulted  at  Dodona  in  Epirus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Pelasgians.  The  Hellenes  enthroned  him  on 
Mount  Olympus,  and  their  leading  race,  the  JEolians,  established 
near  Elis  that  sanctuary  of  the  Olympian  Jove  which  became  the 
centre  of  unity  for  the  whole  nation.  Other  seats  of  his  worship 
are  found  in  Crete,  at  Mount  Ida ;  and  among  the  Thracian  tribes 
of  Mysia,  where  there  was  also  an  Ida  overlooking  Troy,  and  where 
the  great  range  which  skirts  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor  was 
called  Olympus.  The  Cretan  form  of  religion  influenced  that  of 
Greece  at  a  very  early  period.  The  other  deities  were  specially 
honoured  by  particular  races  :  Apollo  by  the  Dorians ;  Poseidon, 
Hera,  and  Athena,  by  tlie  lonians.    In  his  prophetic  capacity, 

*  Homer's  Hexameter  is  essentiallj  a  ballad  metre.  Each  line  forms  a  ballad 
couplet,  as  would  be  at  onoe  seen  if  the  ahafp  bold  ring  of  the  verse  were  not  stifled  in 
our  common  reading,  and  that  by  a  double  process — an  Anglicized  perversion  of  VligiPs 
cold  and  solemn  imitation. 

f  Attempts  were  made  long  after  to  replace  them  by  the  Alexandrian  imitator 
under  the  Ptolemies. 
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Apollo  was  Bought  not  only  by  all  the  Gh-eeks,  but  by  foreign  nationa 
too,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  example  of  the  Lydian  kings.  His 
fabled  birthplace  was  at  Delos,  the  central  island  of  the  .^gsan 
and  the  navel  of  the  world ;  but  his  great  oracle  was  at  Pytho,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  better  known  by  the  later  name  of 
Delphi,  which  it  derived  from  the  people  who  held  it.  Much 
discussion  might  have  been  spared  concerning  the  presence  of  a 
supematoral  power  in  the  Greek  oracles,  if  writers  had  investigated 
the  alleged  facts,  instead  of  assuming  their  truth.  There  is  no  proof 
of  anything  more  than  an  ingenious  system  of  priestcraft,  founded 
on  the  trust  of  the  people  in  their  god,  making  use  of  the  frenzied 
utterances  of  female  excitation,  and  carefully  keeping  on  the  safe 
side  by  the  studied  ambiguity  of  the  verses  into  which  they  threw 
the  responses.  In  Apollo's  character  as  the  sun-god,  in  that  of 
his  sister  Artemis  as  the  moon,  and  still  more  in  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  (Yenus),  we  see  points  of  possible  connection  with  the 
religion  of  the  East.  But  there  were  other  and  later  elements 
undoubtedly  imported  from  that  quarter,  which  added  to  the  ideal 
impersonations  of  the  pure  Greek  religion  secret  rites  and  enthu- 
siastic orgies.  Such  were  the  Eleusinian  and  Dionysiac  mysteries, 
of  which  the  Orphic  were  a  modification.  What  pecaliar  doctrines 
were  taught  to  the  initiated  in  the  secret  celebration  of  these 
mysteries,  is  too  wide  and  doubtfdl  a  question  for  our  present 
purpose ;  but  the  open  celebration  of  the  Dionysiac  worship  had 
the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  Greek  mind.  In  his  joyous 
and  enthusiastic  festivals,  the  god,  not  only  of  mirth  and  wine, 
but  of  the  productive  powers  of  nature,  was  celebrated  in  lofly 
hymns,  which  gave  birth  to  Tragedy ;  while  the  unrestrained  jovi- 
ality of  his  worshippers,  at  the  vintage  in  the  villages,  supplied 
the  germ  of  Comedy. 

As  in  every  system  of  ancient  mythology,  the  first  benefactors 
and  rulers  of  men  were  the  ofEspring  of  the  gods.  Their  exploits 
and  sufferings  occupy  the  Heroic  Age  of  Greece.  First  come  those 
who  performed  great  works  for  the  benefit  of  their  country :  the  Ar- 
give  Hercules,  the  national  hero  of  Greece,  who,  while  submitting 
to  serve  a  jealous  tyrant,  subdued  physical  and  moral  evil,  brought 
the  choicest  gifts  from  the  furthest  quarters  of  the  world,  and, 
having  expiated  by  suffering  the  weakness  which  marred  his 
strength,^  was  received  among  the  gods  above:  Theseus,  the 
national  hero  of  Attica,  who  cleared  the  roads  of  savage  robbers, 

•  Here  the  moral  sUcniflcance  of  the  legend  reminds  ua  irresiitlbly  of  Somaon. 
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redeemed  liifi  conntiy  bj  self-devotion  from  foreign  bondage,  and 
organized  her  into  a  powerfnl  state :  Minos,  the  Cretan  legislator, 
who  founded  a  maritime  empire,  and  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates. 
It  is  vain,  at  least  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  attempt  to 
discover  the  historical  traditions  which  seem  to  be  bonnd  up  in  the 
legends  of  the  two  latter. 

In  the  age  of  these  heroes  tradition  placed  the  first  united  enter- 
prize  of  the  Greeks,  the  Argonautic  expedition  to  the  distant  land 
of  j£a  (believed  bj  the  later  Greeks  to  be  Colchis,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea)  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  the  price  of 
Jason's  restoration  to  his  throne  in  Thessalj.*  Both  Hereulcs 
and  Theseus  took  part  in  tlie  voyage,  which  gave  rise  to  several 
collateral  legends,  and  among  them  to  the  grand  story  of  Medea. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argo- 
nautic expedition,  is  an  j£olid  of  Thessaly ;  but  a  generation  or 
two  later  the  supremacy  of  the  Greeks  is  with  the  Acheean  house 
of  Atreus  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

In  the  same  and  the  following  generation  is  placed  the  legend 
of  the  royal  house  of  Thebes,  one  of  the  finest  in  itself,  and  the 
inspiring  source  of  the  very  noblest  works  of  Greek  dramatic  art, 
the  "King  OEdipus"  and  ''(Edipus  at  Colonus"  of  Sophocles, 
and  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes  "  of  .£schylu8.  We  will  take  it 
as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  these  heroic  legends. 

Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  having  been  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he 
should  be  kiUed  by  his  son,  caused  him  to  be  exposed  on  Mount 
CithsBron  as  soon  as  he  was  bom.  The  infant  was  saved  by  a 
herdsman  of  Folybus,  king  of  Corinth,  and  brought  up  as  the 
king's  son.  When  he  was  grown  up,  the  taunts  of  his  .comrades 
respecting  his  birth  drove  him  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle. 
Horrorstruck  at  hearing  that  he  should  kill  his  father  and  marry 
his  mother,  he  resolved  never  to  return  to  Corinth,  and  chose 
Thebes  for  his  new  abode.  On  the  road  he  met  Laius  in  a  narrow 
pass,  and,  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  king's  attendants,  he 
slew  both  them  and  him  with  his  ox-goad,  unknowing  that  he 
thus  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  the  oracle.    Arriving  at  Thebes,  he 

*  The  chronographers  place  the  Argonautic  expedition  about  b.c.  1226. 

How  Utile  these  legends  will  bear  historic  criticism,  is  seen  bj  comparing  the  story, 
tlat  the  Azgo  was  the  fifst  ship  that  ever  attempted  the  sea,  with  the  contemporary 
wtaWtshmcnt  of  a  great  naval  power  by  M inoa  We  have  ali«ady  seen  the  Egyptians 
engaged  m  sea-fi^ts  with  the  Ehairetana  (Cretans),  at  what,  if  the  oomparatiYe 
chronology  could  be  trusted,  would  be  just  the  same  time  (chap.  tu.  p.  128).  It  may 
be  well  to  observe  that  the  mythical  genealogies  give  no  basis  whatever  for  duronolo^cal 
compulation. 
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found  the  city  in  the  extremity  of  despair.  A  monster,  called  the 
Sphinx,  had  propounded  a  riddle  to  the  Thebans,  and  devoured  a 
man  each  day  till  it  should  be  answered.*  Creon,  the  brother  of 
the  queen  Jocasta,  ruling  in  place '  of  the  murdered  king,  had 
promised  the  crown  and  the  queen^s  hand  to  the  deliverer  of  the 
city.  (Edipns  won  the  prize,  and  thus  completed  the  crime  fore- 
told by  the  oracle.  His  two  sons  and  daughters  by  Jocasta 
were  grown  up,  when  a  pestilence  devastated  the  city,  and  an  oracle 
demanded  the  banishment  of  the  murderer  of  Laius.  The  eager 
inquiries  of  CEdipus,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  blind  seer 
Teiresias,  unveil  the  truth  :  Jocasta  hangs  herself  in  her  nuptial 
chamber :  CEdipus  puts  out  his  eyes,  that  he  may  never  again 
see  the  light  polluted  by  his  crimes ;  his  two  sons  drive  him  into 
exile,  and  he  imprecates  a  curse  on  them  as  he  departs.  Guided 
by  his  dutiful  daughter  Antigone,  he  finds  a  resting-place  at  the 
village  of  Colonus,  near  Athens,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  the  Emne- 
nides,  the  goddesses  who  avenged  such  crimes  as  his.  Here  he 
received  the  rites  of  expiation  at  the  hands  of  Theseus ;  and,  sum- 
moned thrice  by  a  voice  from  the  recesses  of  the  grove,  he  departed 
by  a  calm  and  painless  death  in  extreme  old  age — ^the  "  eutha- 
nasia "  which  the  Greeks  regard  as  the  happiest  end  of  life.  The 
like  end  was  granted  to  the  poet  Sophocles,  himself  a  native  of 
Colonus,  who  celebrated  the  fate  of  QSdipus  in  his  two  immortal 
tragedies. 

In  this  story  we  see  the  tragic  spirit  of  the  Greek  heroic  legends. 
A  man's  arrogance  brings  down  the  "  At6  " — a  compound  of  in- 
fatuation, guilt,  and  punishment,  which  haunts  his  bouse  from 
generation  to  generation.  Crime  is  heaped  on  crime,  horror  on 
horror,  woe  on  woe,  without  entirely  quenching  the  noble  spirit 
which  the  heroes  derived  from  their  divine  progenitors.  At  lengtli 
the  curse  is  fulfilled,  the  expiation  is  accomplished,  and  the  tragedy 
of  fear  and  pity  ends  with  what  Aristotle  describes  as  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  poet — "  the  purification  of  such  passions." 

But  the  curse  removed  from  CEdipus  remained  upon  his  sons. 
Their  agreement  to  share  the  royal  authority  ends  in  tlie  usur- 
pation of  Eteocles,  who  expels  his  brother  Polynices.  The  return 
of  the  latter,  supported  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  five  other 
chieftains,  forms  the  expedition  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes." 
Their  attack  on  the  city  is  made  in  a  spirit  of  impious  arrogance 

•  How  far  this  is  a  point  of  oontaot  with  Egypt,  is  a  riddle  much  harder  than 
that  of  the  Sphinx  herselC  The  Theban  sphinx  was  female ;  the  Egyptian  qphinx  it 
always  male. 
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which  is  punished  bj  their  defeat  and  death.  Eteocles  and 
Polynices  fall  by  each  other's  hands ;  and  Adrastus  (the  Inevi- 
table)* alone  escapes,  to  show  that  the  curse  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished. The  courageous  disobedience  of  Antigone  to  the  edict  of 
Creon  forbidding  the  burial  of  Polynices  involves  her  and  her 
lover  Hsemon,  the  son  of  Creon,  in  the  general  destruction.  At 
length,  in  the  following  generation,  the  "  Epigoni "  {Descendants) 
repeat  the  expedition  of  their  fathers  against  Thebes ;  and  the 
doomed  city  is  taken,  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

These  Epigoni  appear  again,  with  the  chieftains  of  every  other 
part  of  Greece,  as  far  west  as  the  island  of  Ithaca,f  in  the  Wab  of 
Tbot,  the  crowning  legend  of  the  heroic  age.  The  well-known  story, 
and  the  ten  years'  wanderings  of  the  hero  of  many  devices,  who  saw 
the  cities  and  learnt  the  ways  of  many  men,  and  sujQfered  much  by 
land  and  sea,  need  not  be  repeated.  The  questions,  historical, 
topographical,  and  literary,  arising  out  of  it,  are  too  wide  to  be 
discussed  here.  We  believe  that  there  was  a  Troy,  and  that  there 
was  a  Homer ;  but  how  much  of  the  legend  applies  to  the  former, 
and  how  much  of  the  Homeric  poems  belongs  to  the  latter,  are 
questions  to  be  studied  afresh  by  every  scholar,  and  not  to  be 
expounded  to  any  but  real  students  of  classical  antiquity.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  as  to  the  event,  that  some  great  collision  must 
have  taken  place  between  the  Greeks  and  the  kindred  race  who 
had  founded  a  great  kingdom  on  the  opposite  coast,  which  com- 
bined the  Greek  nation  in  a  common  effort,  and  involved  a  reac- 
tion that  unsettled  most  of  the  Achsean  and  iElolian  states,  j: 

And  as  to  the  poet — the  reader  need  not  fear  a  repetition  of 
the  long  controversy,  from  the  first  assault  of  Wolf,  to  Mr.  Grote's 
most  ingenious  discovery  of  the  germ  of  the  Iliad  in  an  original 
"  AchiUei'd."  Rather  let  us  be  content  to  know  that  such  legends 
as  those  at  which  we  have  now  glanced  were  sung  at  the  courts  of 
the  Achsean  and  JSolian  princes,  whose  subjects,  assembled  in  the 
colonnade  before  the  palace,  might  hear  them  too,  by  bards,  of 
whom  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  give  us  a.picture  in  Demod- 
ocus  at  the  Court  of  Alcinous.  We  cannot  doubt  that  such  a 
bard,  whose  perfect  art  (combined  with  some  internal  proofe) 

*  Gomp.  chap.  z.  p.  268. 

t  The  smallest  of  the  seven  **  Ionian  Islands." 

X  We  cannot  stay  to  relate  the  long  story  of  the  house  of  Pelops,  its  andent  crimes, 
the  morders  of  Agamemnon  and  Glytenmestra,  and  the  expiation  of  Orestes— a 
legend  as  striking  in  itself,  and  as  grandly  treated  by  the  tragedians,  as  the  story  of 
TRicbes. 
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confirms  the  story  of  his  origin  from  Asiatic  Greece,  the  earliest 
Hellenic  seat  of  letters,  wandered,  like  the  minstrels  of  every  age 
and  country  that  has  had  bold  exploits  to  tell  of  and  men  worthy 
to  hear  them,  from  coort  to  court  of  the  descendants  of  the 
heroes  who  fought  at  Troy,  receiving  special  honour  at  those 
which  he  has  repaid  with  special  fame,  Ithaca,  Sparta,  Pylos. 
Whether  but  one  such,  or  whether  more,  composed  the  poems 
we  possess,  matters  but  little,  so  long  as  we  pay  to  the  name  of 
Homer  the  tribute  due  to  that  which,  with  one  sacred  exception, 
is  the  choicest,  as  well  as  the  earL'est  fruit  of  the  human  intellect— 
handed  down  to  us,  however  imperfectly,  first  by  the  memory  of 
reciters,  and  then  by  the  enduring  medium  of  letters.  Thns  does 
the  mythical  age  of  Greece  bring  us  down  at  last  to  an  historic 
fact  the  most  real,  the  most  abiding,  the  most  fruitful,  in  the 
secular  history  of  the  world — the  existence  of  such  works  as  the 
niad  and  Odyssey,  for  our  use  in  training  our  minds  to  the  rich- 
est graces  of  imagination.  Those  other  facts  which  are  clearly 
deducible  from  these  poems  concerning  the  political  and  social 
state  of  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age,  we  reserve  for  the  next 
chapter,  as  they  belong  to  history.* 

*  The  traditional  dates  for  the  fall  of  Troy  are  Tirioua.  The  two  most  oommonly 
aooepted  are  b.c.  11S4  and  b.c.  1127;  but  they  depend  on  backward  oompntationa 
resting  on  uncertain  data. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE   HELLENIO   STATES   AND   COLONIES,   FROM   THE 
EARLIEST   mSTORIO  RECORDS  TO  B.C.  600. 


Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave ! 
Whose  land,  from  plain  to  mountain  care, 
Was  Freedom's  home,  or  Olorj^s  grave ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  I— Btrow. 

coxnrnov  or  oanca  ix  na  hbboic  agi — apolitical  aku  social  chaxqbs  attbr  tkb  tbojah 

WAB— OORIAN  IKYASIOW  OV  PBLOPOKXESUS— ACHJBAN8  AND  IGNIANS  DISPLACED — 0OLOKIB8 
IK  ASIA  MIXOB,  IONIAN,  JIOLIAN,  AND  DOBIAN— CRBTB— BXTBNSION  OF  THB  DOBIAN  AND 
lONULK  BACn^BISTOBICAL  BPOCH  OV  TUB  PIBST  OLTJCPIAD,  B.C.  TTS— "THB  GBBBK  NATKUT 
AS  A  WHOLE— THB  AMPHICrrONIBS  AND  ABPHICTYONIC  COUNCIL— THB  GRBAT  FBSTITALa— 
OLYMPIC  OAVES— AB8ENCB  OF  POLITICAL  VNITT— THB  BBPARATB  STATES  OF  GRBBCB— ABGO0, 
fnn>BB  PHEIDON— SPARTA  AND  THB  INBTTTUTIONS  OV  LTCCRGUS— CONQITBST  OF  LACONIA  AND 
MB88BNIA — LACED^SMONIAN  SUPRBHACT  IN  PBLOPONNB8U8— THB  TTRAKTS  IN  GRBBCB  AND 
THB  COLONIES— EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ATTICA— THKSEUS — CODECS— ABOLITION  OF  ROYALTY — 
GOYERNIIENT  BY  ABCHONS— THB  SBNATB  OF  ARBOPAO  US— LEGISLATION  OF  DRACO— CYLON 
AND  THB  ALCMiSONIDa— LEGISLATION  OF  SOLON— U8DRPATI0N  OF  PISISTRATUS—BZPULBION 
OF  THB  FAMILY— REFOBMS  OF  CLBISTHENES— WARS  WITH  SPARTA,  THEBBS,  AND  CHALCIS — 
THB  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY  FIRLMY  ESTABLISHED — OTBEB  STATES  OF  GREECE — 0OLONIB8— IK 
THB  OOUKTRIBB  KOKIH  OV  QBBBCB— IN  ASIA— IN  SICILY  AND  tTALY— IN  GAUL  AND  SPAIN— IK 
AFRICA— SURYBY  OF  HELLAS  AT  THB  EPOCH  OF  THB  PERSIAN  WARS— PROGRESS  OF  UTBBA- 
TUBE|  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  ART. 

At  the  close  of  the  mythical  age,  Mr.  Orote  recognises  a  period 
of  intermediate  darkness  before  the  dawn  of  historical  Greece : 
but  even  before  we  reach  the  border  land  between  legend  and 
true  history,  we  find  some  things  in  the  former  that  belong 
to  the  province  of  the  latter.  The  external  events,  though 
related  as  facts,  are  for  ns  mere  legends;  but  they  enclose  a 
kernel  of  real  facts  relating  to  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
heroic  age.  The  free  states  of  Greece  form  a  spectacle  altogether 
different  from  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  Partly  from 
essential  differences  of  character,  but  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  physical  causes  which  divided  them  into  small  territories,  each 
lying  compactly  about  its  own  city,  the  Greeks  resisted  the  com- 
pressing force  of  empire.  Hence,  while  in  Asia  the  usurping 
power  of  some  great  conqueror  crushed  the  primitive  patriarchal 
constitution  of  society,  in  Greece  that  constitution  passed,  by  a 
not  unnatural  transition,  into  the  royalty  of  the  heads  of  certain 
&inilies,  who  are  but  the  first  among  the  whole  body  of  nobles 
and  chieftains.  These,  as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  state, 
are  called  by  Homer  kings ;  and,  like  him,  they  trace  their 
lineage  to  the  gods,  and  a^^^terally 

**  Kings  bom  of  Jove,  who  them  this  honour  gave." 
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They  form  the  council  of  the  king,  but  with  no  power  to  con- 
trol his  actSy  except  bj  their  advice.  In  this  conncil,  howeyeTy 
we  see  the  germ  of  an  oligarchic  constitution,  for  the  kiog  could 
onlj  retain  his  ascendancy  by  qualities  of  body  and  mind  answer- 
ing to  his  divine  lineage.  Nor  was  the  popular  element  alto- 
gether absent.  The  king  not  only  administered  justice  in  public, 
with  or  without  his  nobles  for  assessors,  but  he  presided  among 
them  in  full  council  in  the  market-place  or  public  square,*  where 
measures  were  debated  before  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens. 
But  these  had  neither  yoioe  nor  vote.  In  such  an  assembly,  in 
the  camp  before  Troy,  Ulysses  puts  down  every  attempt  at  pop- 
ular oratory  with  the  words  so  often  repeated  since : — 

'*  Bad  Sb  the  rale  of  maaxj ;  let  there  be 
One  lord,  one  king,  to  whom  Jove  gare  the  sway; " 

and  when  Thersites  persists  in  speaking,  he  sends  him  out  writh- 
ing beneath  the  blows  of  his  sceptre.  But  tlie  very  delineation  of 
such  a  scene,  and  the  emphasis  with  which  Homer  lays  down  his 
monarchical  doctrine,  are  proofs  that  something  of  the  spirit 
which  produced  the  democracies  of  later  times  was  already  at 
work  among  the  free  citizens.  They  were  for  the  most  part  an 
independent  body  of  proprietors,  cultivating  their  own  land ;  but 
there  was  an  exceptional  class,  who  were  reduced  by  the  loss  of 
their  property  to  work  for  hire  on  the  farms  of  others.!  The 
existence  of  slavery  prevented  the  poorest  class  of  freemen  from 
sinking  lower  still.  Slaves  were,  however,  found  only  in  the 
palaces  of  the  kings  and  nobles ; — ^^  captives  taken  by  the  spear," 
themselves  often  of  royal  or  noble  birth,  wives  and  children  of 
slain  heroes.  Their  hapless  lot,  so  pathetically  described  by 
Homer,  consisted  in  their  reverse  of  fortune,  rather  than  in  those 
peculiar  hardships  which  were  the  curse  of  slavery  in  the  East, 
and  which  have  been  so  cruelly  inflicted,  in  all  ages,  upon  races 
supposed  to  be  inferior  to  their  masters. 

It  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  Grecian 
states  and  those  of  modem  times.  While  the  latter  generally 
embrace  extensive  countries,  the  former  were  usually  composed  of 
single  cities,  each  with  the  land  surrounding  it  to  a  very  moderate 
distance.  Thus  in  the  small  districts  afterwards  called  Argolis,  we 
find  Diomed  king  of  Argos,  while  Agamemnon  rules  at  Mycen«4 

*  The  Greek  word  Affora^  which  denotes  a  place  of  aaaembly,  describes  the  open 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  which  was  used  for  aU  public  purposes, 
t  This  lowest  class  of  freemen  were  called  SMei, 
X  Hence  the  twofold  sense  of  the  Greek  word  polU  (ei^yX  from  which  we  borrow 
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Hence  the  po8Bibilit7  of  assembling  all  the  citizens  in  the  agora 
with  the  king  and  nobles,  and  of  working  the  republics  of  later 
times  without  the  deyice  of  representation.  This  limited  extent 
of  the  state  too,  combined  with  the  open-air  life  of  the  Greeks  in 
their  delicious  climate,  had  the  greatest  influence  on  their  social 
life«  Meeting  daily  in  the  agora,  the  citizens  were  personally 
known  to  one  another,  and  their  thoughts  and  views  were  ex- 
changed as  freely  as  the  current  coin  of  the  market.  Their  life  at 
home  preserved  a  high  degree  of  the  patriarchal  order  and  sim- 
plicity. The  father's  authority  was  the  real  and  supreme  law ; 
his  blessing  was  sought  like  that  of  Jacob  by  his  children ;  and 
the  curse  of  CEdipus  was  the  direst  of  the  woes  that  befell  his 
sons.  The  wife  held  her  due  place  of  honour,  though  she  was  pur- 
chased from  her  parents  with  costly  gifts,  as  was  the  custom  also 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  seclusion  of  the  women  in  their  separate 
apartments*  was  a  later  usage,  borrowed  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
Ihey  were  equally  in  their  own  sphere,  when  directing  their 
maidens  in  private  at  the  spinning-wheel  and  loom,  or  coming 
forth  to  exercise  that  hospitality  which  was  a  chief  grace  of  the 
heroic  age.  The  stranger  guest  was  freely  welcomed,  and  if  he  came 
as  a  suppliant,  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  receive  him.  Kot  till  he  was 
refreshed  with  the  bath  and  banquet,  was  any  inquiry  made  about 
his  name  or  object.  Ample  room  was  found  for  lodging  guests 
mider  the  colonnade  surrounding  the  front  court  of  the  palace, 
which  was  the  most  agreeable  sleeping-place  in  a  Grecian  night, 
though  it  bore  from  its  use  during  the  day  the  epithet  of  "  very 
noisy."  The  banquet  was  plentiful,  but  simple,  free  from  all 
intemperance,  and  enlivened  by  the  strains  of  the  bard,  reciting 
the  loves  of  the  gods,  or  the  martial  deeds  of  heroes.  It  is  only  by 
reading  Homer  that  we  can  form  to  ourselves  a  picture  of  the 
simple  life  led  even  by  the  kings,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
ferocity  in  war,  the  frequent  homicides,  and  the  unrestrained  plun- 
dering by  land  and  sea,  which  allowed  no  security  but  to  the  strong. 
Great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  arts  and  appliances  of 
life.  The  heroic  age  was  one  of  "  well-built  cities,"  palaces,  and 
temples.  Of  its  massive  architecture  some  idea  may  be  obtained 
bom  the  ruins  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae.f    The  "  Lion  Gate  "  of  the 

our  leading  political  terms.    It  is  only  in  a  figuratire  sense  that  we  speak  of  a  cUigen 
of  America,  bat  the  Greek  was  literally  a  eitiaen  of  his  9taU, 

*  The  OyruBceum,  or  toamefCs  house. 

t  The  so-called  **  Treasury  of  Atreus  "  is  now  coigectured  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aga- 
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latter  ehowB  one  of  the  earlieet  specimens  of  Greek  Bcnlptnre :  and 
in  the  former  there  is  a  long  gallery,  exhibiting  the  first  approach 
to  the  arch,  its  form  being  cut  in  the  face  of  the  huge  stones 
which  overhang  and  meet  one  another  at  the  snmmit*  At  the 
site  of  Orchomenns,  in  Bceotia,  may  be  seen  the  immense  tunnels 
constructed  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake  Gopais. 
A  passing  allusion  may  sufiice  for  the  war-chariots  and  ships,  the 
arms  of  bronze  and  sometimes  of  iron  (though  the  latter  metal 
was  still  rare),  wrought  with  that  knowledge  of  art  which  is  dis- 
played in  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.  That 
commerce  was  not  unknown  to  the  Gredcs,  is  shown  by  the 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  which  adorned  the  palaces  of  the 
kings ;  while  the  mention  of  Sidonian  garments  and  of  tin  proves 
that  their  chief  traffic  was  with  Phoenicia.  This  commerce 
was,  indeed,  conducted  by  the  Phoenicians,  not  by  the  Greeks, 
who  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  use  of  coined  money.  It  was 
from  the  stories  of  their  voyages — ^the  dangers  of  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  tliey  purposely  exaggerated,  to  deter  rival 
adventurers — that  Homer  obtained  the  fables  of  tlie  Cyclops,  the 
Sirens,  and  the  Lotus-eaters,  of  Circe,  of  Scylla  and  Chaiybdis, 
and  of  the  far-distant  island  of  Calypso,  the  plains  of  Eljsinm 
and  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  by  the  stream  of  the  earth-eacircling 
river  Ocean. 

The  legends  respecting  the  return  of  the  heroes  from  the  Trojan 
War — the  murder  of  some  by  usurpws — the  long  wanderings  of 
others — and  the  exile  of  not  a  few,  to  found  new  cities  in  Ita]y,t 
Crete,  and  other  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — point  to  a  period  of 
general  disturbance  and  movement  among  the  old  Achaean  and 
JSolian  states.  A  complete  alteration  was  made  in  the  distriba- 
tion  of  the  four  Oreek  races  over  the  peninsula ;  and  great  changes 
were  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  several  states.  Meanwhile 
the  islands  of  the  .^sean  Sea  were  occupied,  and  colonies  were 
sent  out  far  and  wide  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  west  of  Asia  Minor  especially,  the  Greek  colonies  settled 
in  such  force  as  to  occupy  the  whole  coast  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria,  which  received  new  names  from  the  races  that  formed  the 

*  This  is  called  tho  false  arch.  The  true  arch  was  not  yet  known  to  the  Greeks, 
who,  indeed,  never  used  it  in  their  ardiitecture ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  earliest  Roman 
remains,  as  in  the  Cloaca  Maxima;  and  it  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Assyrians. 
Splendid  examples  are  found  at  Nimrud  (Layard*8  yinweh  and  JBabylont  pp. 
162-166). 

f  We  say  nothing  of  the  migrations  of  the  Trojans  under  fivander  and  iEneas,  sa 
they  are  purely  Italian  legends. 
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Bettlements, — MciiB  on  the  north,  Ionia  in  the  centre,  and  Doris 
in  the  sontli. 

These  resnlts  are  well  ascertained  from  the  state  in  which  we 
find  Greece  and  her  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period.  But  of  the  process  itself,  we  have  only  doubtful  tradi- 
tions, in  which  the  mythical  element  still  predominates.  The 
first  great  fact  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus. 

That  peninsula  was  then  held,  in  the  manner  already  described, 
by  the  Achseans  in  the  east  and  south,  the  .^Eolians  in  the  west, 
the  lonians  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians  in  the 
centre.*  The  two  latter  i-aces  are  as  yet  of  no  political  importance. 
The  wfiolians  had  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Pylos ;  while  those  of 
Argos,  Sparta,  and  Corinth  held  the  precedence  over  the  other 
Achsean  kingdoms.  In  the  legend  of  Hercules,  the  hero  is  de- 
prived of  his  inheritance  of  the  Argive  kingdom  by  Eurystheus. 
The  Heracleidae,  his  descendants,  made  several  efforts  to  recover 
their  birthright,  till  their  leader,  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  fell 
in  single  combat  with  the  chieftain  of  Tegea.t  They  then  bound 
themselves  not  to  renew  the  attempt  for  a  hundred  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  great  grand-sons  of  Hyllus,  Temenus,  Ores- 
phontes,  and  Aristodemus,  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Dorians,  who 
were  bound  by  an  old  obligation  for  services  rendered  by  Hercules. 
They  crossed  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  from  the 
port  of  Naupactus,:|:  guided  by  Oxylus,  king  of  the  ^tolians. 
One  decisive  victory  over  Tisamenus,  the  grandson  of  Agamemnon, 
made  them  masters  of  the  Achssan  kingdoms  of  Peloponnesus. 
Their  conquests  were  divided  into  three  lots ;  the  kingdoms  of 
Argos  and  Sparta,  and  the  territory  of  Messenia,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  dependency  of  the  -^lian  kingdom  of  Pylos.  Argos 
fell  by  lot  to  Temenus,  Messenia  to  Cresphontes,  and  Sparta  to 
the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  who  had  himself  been  killed  by 
lightning  at  Naupactus.  It  was  not  till  the  following  generation 
that  Corinth  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians  under  an  Heraclid 
prince,  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  first  invasion.  The  con- 
querors gradually  subdued  most  of  the  surrounding  states,  and  so 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  later  territorial  division  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  our  ordinary  maps  exhibit ;  but  it  would  be  a  gross  eiTor 

*  The  Pelsflgians  seem  also  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern 


t  From  what  follows,  it  is  dear  that  this  event  was  conoeived  of  as  anterior  to  the 
Trq^uiWar. 

\  So  called  from  their  building  their  ships  there. 
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to  conceive  of  their  loDgdoms  as  corresponding  to  Argolis,  Laconia, 
and  Mesaenia.  The  .£olian  kingdom  of  Pjloa  was  absorbed  in 
the  Dorian  state  of  Messenia ;  but  the  northern  part  of  the  west- 
em  coast  remained  .^Eolian.  This  district  was  given  to  the  ^Eolisn 
Oxylns,  as  the  reward  of  his  services ;  and  his  followers,  who  ex- 
pelled or  absorbed  the  old  Epeans,  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Eleans.  This  conquest,  which  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Betnni  of  the  Heraclids,  or  the  Dorian  Migration,  is  placed  by 
Thucydides  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  War.*  The  epoch  prob- 
ably depends  entirely  on  the  calculation  of  generations,  and  it 
<{annot  be  r^arded  as  of  any  authority.  Hie  legendary  tale  is  the 
dress  which  national  pride  gave  to  a  real  conquest  efifected  bj 
the  Dorian  race,  probably  in  the  course  of  several  generations ; 
and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Heraclids  is  a  device  to  connect 
the  new  possessors  with  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Achsean  kings 
and  heroes. 

The  Ic^nd  represents  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  as 
the  cause  of  the  other  great  changes  in  the  ELellenie  world.  The 
Achseans,  expelled  from  the  south  and  east  of  Peloponnesus,  fell 
back  upon  the  northern  coast,  driving  out  the  lonians,  and  formed 
a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities,  which  only  emerged  into  political 
importance  in  a  later  agcf  The  dispossessed  lonians  found  refbge 
with  their  brethren  of  the  same  race  in  Attica,  a  countiy  which 
also  gave  asylum  to  other  peoples  driven  out  from  their  homes  by 
the  Dorian  conquests  in  northern  Greece.  The  rugged  peninsnk 
of  Attica  was  unequal  to  support  its  increased  numbers,  and  a 
great  migration  was  organized  under  the  sons  of  Codrus,  the  last 
king  of  Athens,  j:  The  emigrants  planted  colonies  upon  most  of 
the  Cyclades,  and  finally  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lydia,  from  the 
Hermus  to  the  Mseander.  In  this  fertile  region,  upon  a  coast 
abounding  with  fine  harbours,  they  established  a  cox^ederacy  of 
twelve  cities,  writh  a  common  centre  of  union  at  the  Panionimn, 
or  Temple  of  Poseidon,  on  Mount  Mycale.    Their  settlements 

*  B.C.  1104,  aooording  to  the  oommoii  reckoning. 

f  It  is  obTiotts  that  the  smaU  territory  on  the  coast  could  acarcely  receive  all  the 
expelled  AcfaflBana ;  and,  accordingly,  the  legends  carried  some  of  them  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  From  the  correspondence  between  the  twelve  Ionian  cides  on  this  cosst 
and  the  twelve  Achean  cities  that  succeeded  them,  as  well  as  from  other  indications, 
it  is  still  a  question  whether  we  may  not  regard  the  Achcans  as  representing  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  before  tiie  distinction  into  the  Acfaaan  and  Ionian  races  had 
been  established. 

X  The  change  by  which  the  monarchy  expired  with  Codras  will  be  related 
presently. 
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iodaded  the  large  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos.  The  complete 
establishment  of  these  colonies  is  placed  by  the  chronologers  sixty 
years  after  the  Dorian  migration,  and  140  after  the  Trojan  War  ;♦ 
bnt  we  have  no  means  of  calculating  the  period  it  really  occupied. 
The  lonians  had  been  preceded  by  another  body  of  colonists, 
who  had  settled  further  to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Mysia. 
These  are  called  iEk>lians ;  bnt  the  tradition  represents  them  as, 
to  a  great  extent^  Achsdans,  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorian  invasion,  under  princes  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon. 
They  betook  themselves  first  to  Boeotia,  where  a  great  revolution 
had  taken  place  twenty  years  earlier ;  the  Boeotians,  who  were  a 
Thessalian  people,  of  the  .£olian  race,  having  expelled  the  older 
jfEoIian  inhabitants,  and  given  their  own  name  to  the  country. 
Many  both  of  the  old  and  new  inhabitants  joined  in  the  expedi- 
tion, which  sailed  from  Aulis  in  Euboea,  first  to  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  where  they  founded  six  cities,  and  then  to  the  opposite 
mamland.  In  the  district  from  the  foot  of  Ida  to  the  mouth  of 
the  HermuB,  the  ^olians  formed  a  ^^  dodecapolis,"  like  that  of 
the  lonians ;  bnt  always  vastly  inferior  in  political  power,  and 
ultimately  subordinate  to  the  latter.f  The  ^olians  of  Lesbos, 
however,  achieved  the  supreme  distinction  of  founding  the  school 
of  lyric  poetry,  which  boasts  the  names  of  Sappho  and  Alceens. 

In  harmony  with  the  preceding  legends,  the  Dorian  colonies 
in  the  south-western  com^  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands 
are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dorian  chieftains,  who,  in  the 
general  unsettlement  naturally  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  either  obtained  no  sufficient  share  of  the  spoil,  or 
were  led  onward  by  the  spii-it  of  adventure.  AlthsBmenes,  a  prince 
of  Argos,  led  a  body  of  colonists  composed  both  of  Dorians  and 
of  the  conquered  Achseans,  first  to  Crete,  and  then  to  the  island 
of  Bhodes,  where  they  built  lindus,  lalysus,  and  Oamirus.  These 
three  cities,  with  that  of  Cos,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and 
Cnidns  and  Halicamassus  on  the  mainland,  formed  the  Dorian 
Eexapolis  of  Caria.  These  Dorian  colonies  were  of  little  import- 
ance in  comparison  with  the  Ionian  and  ^olian ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  Halicamassus  and  Cnidus  became  in  a  great 
degree  Carian.  Crete  is  said  to  have  been  colonized  from  Sparta, 
as  well  as  from  Argos,  by  a  mixture  of  Dorian  and  Achaean  set- 
tlers ;  and  to  this  is  attributed  the  likeness  of  the  Cretan  institu- 

*  B.C.  1044  of  the  common  computation. 

t  Smyrna,  the  greatest  of  the  twelve  JBolian  cities,  was  early  transferred  from  the 
JSoBsn  to  the  Ionian  Confederacy,  leaving  only  eleven  cities  to  the  former. 
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tions  to  thoee  established  at  Sparta  bj  LycnrguB.  Of  the  other 
colonies  planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  will  he 
more  satisfactory  to  speak  when  we  come  to  take  a  snrvey  of  the 
Hellenic  world  in  the  historic  times. 

Tliese  legends,  howerer  imaginary  in  their  details,  exhibit  an 
actnal  result  which  may  be  described  as  follows.  At  the  banning 
of  the  mythical  age,  the  two  dominant  races  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  the  Achsdans  and  ^olians,  the  Dorians  being  bnt  a  small 
tribe  in  Northern  Greece,  and  the  lonians  bdng  politically  eclipsed, 
or  nearly  so,  by  the  Ach»ans.  At  its  close  these  relations  are 
reyersed.  The  Dorians,  repeating  the  part  of  their  Hellenic  ances- 
tors, conquered  the  greater  part  both  of  Northern  Greece  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  JSolians,  who  remained  in  both  divisions  of  the 
country,  were  either  so  hemmed  in  or  so  far  distant  (as  in  Thessalj) 
from  the  chief  centres  of  activity,  as  to  have  little  weight  in  the 
politics  of  Greece.  The  Achseans,  excepting  the  twelve  cities  along 
the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  had  been  so  completely  absorbed 
into  other  races,  as  almost  to  lose  their  very  name.  The  loniaDS 
had  extended  their  name  in  a  manner  which  augured  their  future 
greatness.  Laying  bold  of  the  continent  by  the  land  of  Attica, 
which  projects  into  the  sea,  their  maritime  possessions  extended 
in  a  sort  of  belt  encircling  the  ^gsean,  across  to  their  Asiatic 
colonies ;  and  how  completely  these  gradually  came  to  take  the  lead 
also  of  the  Asiatic  iEolians  we  have  seen  in  relating  the  conquest  by 
the  Persians.''^  The  energetic  and  mobile  temperament  of  the  lonians 
disposed  them  to  use  these  advantages,  by  pursuing  commerce  and 
maritime  adventure,  and  learning  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life 
from  the  more  cultivated  Asiatics.  Here  were  the  materials  of  that 
great  maritime  empire,  vrbiaii  was  afterwards  founded  und^  the 
supremacy  of  Athens.  Thus,  even  at  this  early  age,  the  state  of  the 
Hellenic  world  seemed  to  portend  the  time  when  it  would  be  divided 
and  convulsed  by  a  great  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  Dorian 
and  Ionian  races.  How  this  inevitable  struggle  was  brought  on 
by  the  peculiar  institutions  and  tempers  of  the  two  peoples,  will 
soon  become  apparent ;  and  we  shall  see  how  the  catastrophe  was 
postponed  by  tiie  glorious  and  successful  union  of  nearly  all 
Greece  in  defence  of  the  common  liberty  against  the  ambition  of 
Persia.  Meanwhile  we  have  to  pass  from  the  darkness  of  the 
mythical,  and  the  twilight  of  the  traditional  age,  to  the  full  light 
of  that  real  history  which  is  recorded  by  credible  witnesses. 

*  See  diap.  x.,  pp^  272—4. 
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For  reaaonB  which  we  cannot  stay  to  discuss,  the  beginning  of 
the  historical  age  of  Greece  is  now  placed  at  the  Fir^  Olympiad^ 
or  the  midsnmmer  of  b.o.  776,  This  epoch  is  the  beginning  of 
that  consecutive  chronology,  which  the  Greeks  reckoned  by  the 
series  of  victors  in  the  foot-race  at  the  quadrennial  festival  of 
Olympian  Jove  near  Elis.*  The  very  fact  of  this  record  being 
regularly  kept  would  suggest,  as  in  the  case  of  other  annals,  a 
further  record  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  each  successive 
year ;  and  the  knowledge  that  exact  chronological  computation  was 
now  established  among  the  Greeks  gives  us  a  new  ground  of  con- 
fidence in  their  statements  of  historic  facts.  Of  course  it  is  not 
meant  that  all  alleged  events  preceding  the  precise  date  of  b.o. 
776  are  to  be  discredited  as  being  mythical,  or  that  the  mythical 
element  disappears  suddenly  from  history  at  this  date ;  but  simply 
that  this  is  the  epoch  at  which  we  begin  to  have  a  new  security 
for  historical  accuracy.  And  it  may  be  well,  in  passing,  to  remind 
the  reader  how  entirely  the  point  of  division  between  the  mythical 
and  historical  periods  differe  in  different  countries.  Our  own  coun- 
try  hafi  a  mythical  period  between  the  departure  of  the  Itomans  in 
A.D.  446  and  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms ; 
and,  so  far  as  this  one  consideration  goes,  a  sceptical  historian 
has  no  more  right  to  discredit  all  primeval  history  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  than  an  Englishman  would  have  to  reject  all  ancient 
history  before  the  time  when  that  of  his  country  becomes  trust- 
worthy. It  remains  for  us  to  collect  into  one  condensed  view 
what  is  known  of  the  Grecian  states  and  colonies  down  to  the 
period  of  that  collision  with  Persia,  which  was  begun  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Darius  in  b.o.  500. 

And  first,  to  speak  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  must  not  be 
supposed,  from  the  stress  we  have  laid  on  the  independence  of  the 
several  states,  that  they  were  so  many  disconnected  units  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  Greece.    It  is  true  that  they  had  not 

*  In  the  language  of  the  Greeks  themBelyes,  the  Olympic  games  were  said  to  recur 
ertrj  fifth  year:  for  instance,  the  Olympic  festiyal  of  B.C.  *116  at  midsummer  began 
Che  fint  year  of  the  first  Olympiad;  the  midsummer  of  9.0.  775  began  the  aeeond 
yetr  of  the  same  Olympiad ;  that  of  B.C.  774,  the  third  year ;  that  of  B.a  778,  the 
fmtrth  year :  then  the  following  Olympic  festival,  at  midsummer  b.o.  772,  began  the 
fiflk  year  of  the  whole  series,  which  was  also  the  Jirtt  of  the  second  Olympiad.  So 
in  Greek  "every  third  year"  means  what  we  eipress  by  "every  other  year,"  or 
"  every  two  years."  Even  in  English  it  is  more  exact  to  say  that  the  Olympic  festival 
recurred  every  four  ytart  than  every  fourlh  year.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in  translating 
Greek  chronological  reckonings,  to  remember  that  the  years  began  at  midsummer.  The 
first  year  of  the  first  Olympiad  corresponds,  not  to  b.o.  770,  but  to  b.o.  77} ;  and  so  of 
the  rest 
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yet  dificovered  the  grand  device  of  fedendifon,  which  they  were 
long  after  the  first  to  develop  in  the  celebrated  Achaean  League. 
Bnt  we  know  of  no  period  at  which  they  regarded  themBelvee 
otherwise  than  as  one  nation.  They  prided  themselves  on  their 
common  Hellenic  blood,  and  the  expressive  name  barbarian 
marked  their  aversion  for  all  who  did  not  speak  their  own  bean- 
tifal  language.*  Their  common  rdigion  was  a  still  closer  tie, 
and  developed  institntions  which  may  be  said  to  have  made  the 
Hellenic  nation  a  social  though  not  a  political  federation.  These 
were  the  Amphictyonies,  and  the  foiur  great  national  festivals, 
with  their  public  games.  The  Amphictyoniesf  were  asBociaticHis 
of  neighbouring  cities  or  tribes  for  the  perfonnanee  of  common 
religious  rites.  The  many  leaser  meetings  of  this  kind  were 
gradually  eclipsed  by  the  renowned  Amphictyonic  Council  of 
Northern  Greece,  which  was  also  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Among  its  twelve  tribes  we  find  most  of  the  great  Hellenic  races, 
Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Achseans,  on  a  par  with 
those  afterwards  of  the  second  order,  Locrians  and  Phocians,  and 
with  others  which  sank  into  complete  insignificance.  Its  great 
centre  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of  which  the  Amphio- 
tyons  were  the  sworn  guardians.  They  met  at  Delphi  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  autumn  at  lliermopylse,  at  the  temple  of 
Demeter,  the  impersonation  of  the  teeming  earth  in  the  old 
mythology.  It  was  from  the  wealth  of  the  Delphian  temple,  and 
the  fame  of  its  oracle,  that  the  Amphictyons  derived  their  import- 
ance in  Grecian  history.  The  public  action  of  the  Amphictyons^ 
in  early  times,  related  only  to  matters  of  religion,  but  their  union 
tended  to  mitigate  that  ferocity  which  war  is  sure  to  assume  when 
it  is  waged  between  neighbouring  states  of  the  same  race.  It 
was  a  part  of  their  oath,  that  '^  they  would  not  destroy  any  city 
of  the  Amphictyons,  nor  cut  off  its  streams  in  war  or  peace.*' 

Of  the  working  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  peace  we  know 
but  little.  When  the  Delphic  temple  was  burnt,  in  b.o.  648,  they 
contracted  with  the  wealthy  Attic  family  of  the  Alcmeeonids  for 
its  rebuilding.     At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  they 

*  The  word  seems  from  the  first  to  hare  signified  one  who  spoke  not  merelj  a  for* 
eign,  but  an  uncouth  tongue ;  and  to  a  Greek  ear  all  foreign  tongues  were  more  or  less 
uncouth.  In  Latin,  the  word  naturally  acqmred  an  apptication  to  the  nations  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Roman  emph« :  and  as  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  wild  and  sav- 
age, the  term  easily  passed  into  its  modem  sense. 

f  The  most  probable  deriyation  is  from  a  word  ngnifying  netghhomn  or  thote  dwill' 
ing  round  some  particular  centre. 
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waged  a  ten  years'  war  against  the  port  of  Cirrha,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  on  acconnt  of  the  exactions  to  which  the  Delphic  pilgrims 
who  landed  there  were  snbject.  They  at  last  took  the  city  by  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians,  razed  it  to  the  gronnd,  and  consecrated  the 
rich  Crisssean  plain  to  Apollo,  with  curses  on  any  one  who  shonld 
cultiTate  it.  This  was  the  "  First  Sacred  War  "  (b.o.  695—686). 
In  the  crisis  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  Amphictyons  came  forward 
as  the  representatives  of  Greece,  but  still  only  in  their  religions 
character,  by  setting  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Ephialtes,  the  betrayer 
of  the  pass  of  Thermopylce.  When  they  reappear  in  the  last  and 
fatal  crisis  of  Greek  freedom,  in  the  Second*  and  Thirdf  Sacred 
Wars,  it  was  but  to  sacrifice  liberty  to  the  Macedonian.  Their 
election  of  Philip  to  conduct  the  war  of  all  Greece  against  Persia 
forms  the  one  great  instance  of  their  assuming  to  act  politically 
for  the  whole  country.  And  thus  the  Amphictyons  only  attained 
the  position  of  a  political  council  as  the  last  step  in  preparing 
Greece  for  subjugation.  Well  might  the  free  Hellenic  states  be 
jealous  of  centralized  authority. 

Of  the  games  connected  with  the  four  great  religious  festivals 
of  Greece,  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean,  there  is 
no  need  to  speak  at  length :  their  general  character  is  so  well 
known,  and  their  details  belong  to  works  on  Greek  antiquities. 
The  Olympic  and  Pythian  festivals  were  celebrated  every  four 
years, — the  former  at  Olympia,  the  temple  and  demesne  of  Olym- 
pian Jove  near  Ells,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Eleans.  The 
date  of  their  foundation  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  mythical 
age :  that  of  their  revival  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  forms  the  era 
of  Greek  chronological  reckoning  (b.o.  776).  The  Pythian  games 
were  held  in  the  third  year  of  each  Olympiad,  on  the  Cbrissaean  plain, 
where  they  were  founded  by  the  Amphictyons  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
after  the  destruction  of  Cirrha  (b.o.  685).  The  other  two  were  held 
every  two  years ;  the  Isthmian  by  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Isthmus, 
in  honor  of  Poseidon ;  the  Nemean  by  the  Argives,:}:  in  the  valley 
of  Kemea.  The  great  feature  of  all  these  festivals  was  those 
"  Ghones,"  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  "  Contests,"  in  which 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  victors  in  athletic  exercises,  in  foot  and 
horse  and  chariot  races,  in  music  and  poetry.  The  prizes  were  of 
no  intrinsic  value,  a  mere  garland  placed  as  a  crown  on  the  victor's 

*  Also  called  the  Phocian  War,  b.c.  860—846. 

f  B.C.  889—888. 

X  They  succeeded  the  citizens  of  Cleonaa  in  the  presidency. 
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head,  of  yarioiis  materials  at  the  different  games.  The  Olympic 
crown  was  of  wild  olive,  cat  from  the  sacred  tree  which  was  said 
to  have  been  planted  bj  Hercules.  But  this  simple  chapkt 
carried  with  it  deathless  fame.  The  Greek  who  was  proclaimed  a 
victor  at  01  jmpia  ranked  at  once  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  race.  His  statne  was  erected  in  the  sacred  grove  called 
Altis ;  his  praises  were  snng  by  poets ;  he  was  conducted  in  pro- 
cession to  his  own  city,  where  special  honours  and  immunities 
awaited  him  ;  his  fellow-citizens  added  substantial  rewards  to  the 
olive  wreath;  and  he  was  held  to  have  conferred  the  truest 
nobility  on  his  family.  The  royal  and  noble  houses  throughout 
Greece  were  as  ambitious  of  these  honours  as  the  humblest  citi- 
zens ;  and  they  were  alike  open  to  all,  from  every  part  of  the  world 
where  the  Hellenic  race  existed.  As  a  means  of  national  union,  the 
Olympic  games  were  scarcely  less  powerful  than  the  great  Jewish 
feasts.*  In  addition  to  the  community  of  sentiment  cherished  hy 
the  games  themselves,  the  concourse  that  they  brought  together 
afforded  the  means  of  commercial,  social,  and  literary  intercourse, 
the  more  effective  because  directly  personal.  Even  newspapers 
cannot  speak  with  a  living  voice,  exchange  question  and  answer 
while  the  thought  is  still  fresh,  and  look  face  into  face.  In  the 
booths  around  the  plain  of  Olympia,  merchants  exchanged  the  rude 
wares  they  had  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  and  the 
Bhone  against  the  rich  products  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  various  states  of  the  mother  country, 
of  her  farthest  colonies,  and  of  the  barbarian  nations  around  them, 
might  be  compared.  Teachers  of  philosophy  discussed  the  theories 
which  sprang  up  in  Athens  and  Italian  Greece.  Poets  and  histo- 
rians read  aloud,  in  all  their  freshness,  the  immortal  works,  which 
we  only  half  admire  for  want  of  such  a  hearing.  Such  intercourse, 
too,  must  have  tended  powerfully  to  maintain  that  likeness  in  man- 
ners and  modes  of  thought,  which  formed  another  bond  of  Hellenic 
union.  With  all  this,  however,  as  has  been  said  before,  there  was 
no  political  unity  throughout  Greece ;  there  was  scarcely  even  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  for  Greece  as  a  land.  The  devotion  of  the 
Greek  was  to  his  city,  the  interests  of  which  were  often  permitted 
to  outweigh  the  common  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  shall  soon 
see  how  difficult  and  how  imperfect  was  the  union  even  against 
the  pressing  danger  of  subjugation  by  Persia ;  how  soon  it  was 

*  The  flune  may  be  said,  in  a  somewhat  leaeer  degree,  of  the  other  fettlTab,  eepe- 
daUy  the  Pythian. 
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dissolved ;  and  with  what  an  internecine  strife  the  leading  states 
and  different  races  contended  for  the  masterjr,  till  they  sank 
together  under  the  Macedonian  supremacy. 

IViming  from  the  whole  nation  to  the  separate  states,  we  must 
be  content  with  a  brief  survey  of  their  progress  to  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  them  at  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  "Wars.  To  trace 
the  annals  of  each  in  detail  is  the  province  of  a  special  history  of 
Greece.  Homer  describes  the  Argives,  whose  capital  was  then  at 
Myceuffi,  as  the  dominant  Achsean  state  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
next  being  Lacedsdmon  under  a  king  of  the  same  family.  This 
order  of  procedure  lasted  after  the  Dorian  conquest.  Argos  was 
the  first  state ;  Sparta  the  second ;  Messenia,  which  had  absorbed 
the  JEolian  kingdom  of  Pylos,  the  third.  Argos  was  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  cities  in  the  north-east  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, including  also  the  island  of  ^gina.  She  emerges  to  our 
view,  near  the  beginning  of  the  historic  age,  under  a  powerful 
king,  the  Heraclid  Pheidon,  the  first  of  those  rulers  who  set  up 
the  irresponsible  governments  which  the  Greeks  called  Tyran- 
nies. To  him  is  ascribed  the  first  coinage  of  silver  and  copper 
money  in  Greece,  and  the  introduction  of  the  eariiest  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  was  called  the  JEginetan,  probably 
because  it  became  generally  known  through  the  commerce  of  the 
island.*  Having  been  called  in  to  aid  the  people  of  Pisa  in  a 
contest  with  those  of  Elis  for  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games,  Pheidon  assumed  that  dignity  to  himself.  Sparta  resented 
the  usurpation ;  and  the  defeat  of  Pheidon  in  the  ensuing  conflict 
seems  to  have  entailed  the  fall  of  the  Argive  supremacy.  He 
flourished  about  the  eighth  Olympiad  (b.c.  747). 

Sparta,  which  succeeded  to  the  supremacy,  had  been  trained  for 
the  eminence  which  she  so  long  held  among  the  Dorian  states  by 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Though  the  great  legislator's  public 
appearance  is  assigned  to  the  epoch  of  the  Olympiads  (b.c.  776), 
the  events  of  his  life  have  something  of  a  mythical  complexion, 
besides  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  details  of  the  life  of  Solon. 
These  incidents,  however,  are  quite  unimportant,  in  comparison 
with  the  institutions  which  bore  his  name.  Their  great  object  was 
to  convert  the  citizens  of  Sparta  into  a  sort  of  military  family, 
united  by  the  closest  social  bonds,  trained  in  the  severest  discipline, 

*  The  other  earlj  standard  was  the  Euboic,  on  which  the  Attio  was  founded.  Re- 
Bpecting  the  relations  of  these  systems  to  each  other,  and  their  probable  deriyation  from 
Babylonia,  see  the  articles  on  weights,  measures,  and  money,  in  Smithes  Dictionary  of 
AniiguUieM^  2d  edition. 
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and  governed  by  a  close  oligarchy,  though  still  under  the  form  of 
the  ancient  monarchy.  The  first  object  of  this  constitution  was 
to  maintain  the  power  of  the  small  body  of  Dorian  invaders,  whose 
snccesses  had  made  them  masters  of  a  mnch  more  numerous  popu- 
lation. Its  effect  was  to  build  up  a  state  which  resisted  those 
usurpations  of  tyrants  and  those  advances  of  democracy,  by  which 
all  the  other  Grecian  cities  were  revolutionized  one  after  the  other, 
and  to  form  military  power  fit  to  gain,  and,  so  far  as  mere  force 
could  do  it,  to  hold  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 

The  foundation  of  political  rights  at  Lacedsemon  was  laid  in  the 
original  conquest  by  the  Dorian  invaders.  Their  descendants,  the 
Spartans^  alone  possessed  the  citizenship,  and  were  originally 
equal  in  their  personal  rights.  They  possessed  the  greater  portion 
of  the  land,  which  was  tilled  for  them  by  the  Helots ;  for  they 
disdained  alike  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Besiding 
in  the  city,  they  passed  their  lives  together  according  to  the  disci- 
pline of  Lycurgus,  and  ate  at  the  common  tables  to  which  each  con- 
tributed his  share.  "We  need  not  stay  to  describe  the  well-known 
discipline  by  which,  from  early  boyhood,  the  Spartans  were  trained 
to  endure  hunger,  cold,  and  pain,  and  hardened  in  heart  as  well  as 
body  by  the  most  cruel  sufferings.  That  discipline  was  the  very 
type  of  stoicism,  long  before  the  name  was  used  for  a  system  of 
philosophy, — ^the  concentration  of  human  power  by  a  self-sacrifice 
involving  the  extinction  of  some  of  the  highest  virtues. 

**  To  suffer  as  to  do 
**  Their  strength  was  equal ;  ** 

but  to  strength  they  sacrificed  all  that  was  graceful  and  amiable, 
and  much  of  what  was  truly  beneficent.  Even  in  its  best  aspect, 
the  fruit  of  their  discipline  was  only  for  themselves.  They  have 
left  to  after  times  the  admiration  which  self-sacrifice  always 
demands,  the  renown  of  their  warlike  exploits,  and  above  all  the 
glories  of  Thermopylse ;  their  example  has  fanned  the  fiame  of 
heroic  self-devotion  in  every  age;  and  this  is  no  small  praise. 
But  their  influence  has  been  next  to  nothing  on  the  progress  of 
civilization,  arts,  letters,  and  free  political  life.  Hard  and  mde 
in  manners  and  temper,  proud,  overbearing,  and  despotic,  all  the 
suffering  that  they  endured  and  inflicted  ended  in  the  possession 
of  power  and  the  praise  of  heroic  fortitude ;  but  the  heart  beneath 
was  hollow.  The  Spartan  boy,  who  with  unflinching  courage 
snffered  the  concealed  fox  to  gnaw  out  his  vitals,  was  no  bad 
emblem  of  the  state  itself. 
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IN"o  place  was  allowed  in  the  Spartan  discipline  to  the  graces  of 
literature,  from  the  very  reason  that  "  they  soften  men's  manners, 
nor  suflEer  them  to  be  fierce."     Oratory  was  held  in  special  con- 
tempt, as  a  waste  of  time  and  breath,  and  philosophy  was  super- 
seded by  those  sententious  maxims,  the  brevity  of  which  we  still 
describe  as  Laconic.     Music  indeed  formed,  as  throughout  all 
Greece,  an  essential  part  of  education  ;  but  it  was  confined  to  the 
religious  hymns,  the  heroic  poems  of  Homer,  and  war-songs  like 
those  with  which  Tyrtaeus  animated  their  courage  in  the  second 
Messenian  War.    It  was  at  Sparta  that  Terpander  founded  the 
earliest  school  of  Greek  music ;  but  when  he  ventured  to  convert 
the  ancient  tetrachord  into  a  heptachord,  the  Ephors  are  said  to 
have  cut  the  new  strings  ofl^  his  lyre.     Commerce  was  forbidden  to 
the  Spartan  citizens,  equally  with  the  luxuries  procured  by  it.    Iron 
money  alone  was  allowed  for  their  few  trading  transactions ;  but 
the  prohibition  of  the  precious  metals  only  excited  the  avarice  of 
the  Spartans,  whose  public  men  were  the  most  venal  in  all  Greece. 
Besides  the  Spartan  citizens,  the  Lacedsemonian  name  embraced 
the  JPeruBciy*  or  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts  of  Laconia, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  chiefiy  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Achaean  population,  but  mixed  with  Dorians  of  a  class  inferior  to 
the  full  citizens.      Though  excluded  from  political  power,  they 
were  free.     They  possessed  a  portion  of  the  land,  and  were  the 
only  class  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures.    Below  them 
were  the  Helots^   a  class  whose  unfortunate  condition  passed 
into  a  proverb.     The  intensely  bitter  feeling  between  them  and 
the  Spartans  was  a  gradual  growth,  though  its  seeds  existed  in 
their  relations  from  the  first.    They  were  pure  Greeks,  reduced  to 
servitude  by  conquest,  as  the  penalty  of  their  obstinate  resistance, 
when  the  other  Achaeans  submitted  to  the  Dorian  invaders. 
Their  condition  was  that  of  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,   like  the 
villeins  of  the  middle  ages,  dwelling  with  their  families  on  the 
lands  wliich  they  farmed  at  a  rent  under  the  Spartan  proprietors. 
They  attended  their  masters  to  the  field  as  light-armed  troops 
and  they  seem  never  to  have  been  bought  or  sold  as  slaves.    They 
were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  state,  and  could  obtain  free- 
dom by  good  service  in  war ;   but,  in  that  case,  they  formed  a 
separate  class,  xmder  a  distinct  name,  the  efiect  of  which  on 
their  condition  may  be  compared  to  the  mark  of  colour  on  a  free 
negro  in  America.    Their  fixed  positions  as  cultivators  of  the  soil 

•  The  name,  whidi  was  not  peculiar  to  Laconia,  signifies  "  dwellers  round  ^  the 
dtj. 
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made  Uieir  lot  better  tliazi  common  slavery ;  but  their  hangbty 
iiiafiterB  t^ould  not  retrain   from  heaping  wanton  insults  upon 
tlieir  rustle  &erfs,  whose  rebutment  was  inflamed  by  the  reooUecr 
tioii  of  tlieir  tbrmer  eondition  m  free  Greeks.     Hence  cwne 
all  the  atrocities  of  senile  revolts  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  cmeltiea  prompted  by  an  ever-present  fear.    The 
Spailan  ^*  Cry|3teia"  ia  no  solitary  example  m  the  bistory  of  ^® 
world  of  the  attempt  to  find  some  relief  from  sucli  fears  Vj^  * 
system  of  indLscrimiiiate  massacre.*     Sometimes,  bo  we  ver,U'^^ 
found  convenient  to  use  their  services  in  war  as  full-armed  Bo\i>^^ 
and  they  were  then  usuiiUy  emancipated.    The  existence  of  ^^ ^ 
a  cliiBs  of  serfs  in  a  free  state  is  always  found  to  react  upon.       ^{l 
character  of  their  masters,  enhftueing,  it  may  be,  tlieir  prid^ 
their  own  freedom,  but  preventing  that  freedom  from  rising  ta  th^ 
highest  type  of  genuine  liberty. 

The  i^vemmcnt  of  Sparta  was  framed  in  the  same  jealous  and 
exclusive  gpirit  as  her  social  institutions*     All  political  power  was 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  Spartanei,  who  are  said  to  have  amounted  in 
the  time  of  Lycurgus  to  abont  9000  men.f     They  formed  the 
EccUsia^  or  assembly  of  the  people,  a  body  possessed  of  as  little 
power  m  in  the  heroic  age.    Tlic  Senate,  or  body  of  Elders,  com- 
posed of  thirty  nu^mbera,  not  nnder  sixty  years  of  age,  and  elected 
for  life  J  replaced  the  Council  of  the  Homeric  kings.     They  were  a 
real  deliberative  aascmbly,  and  were  also  judges  in  all  capital 
charges  against  a  Spartan.^    At  the  liead  of  the  state,  at  least 
nominally,  were  the  two  kings,  who  ay  ere  also  numbered  among 
the  thirty  senators.    Tliey  peifonned  the  functions  of  the  heroic 
kings,  commanding  the  armies,  and  offering  the  public  sacrifices; 
and,  long  after  their  power  was  restricted,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
they  retained  its  form,  and  were  held  in  high  reverence  as  the 
descendants  of  llcreiiles     We  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  t\fO 
kings  at  Sparta  was  explamcd  by   the  traditir^r.  ^4^  fV.;^  A^.^rA 


lie  tradition  of  their  descend 
lromti.nry.iu.uc.  .u^  ........   .ne   twin  SOUS  of  the  Heracli^ 

Aristodcnn..     However  this  may  have  been,  the  division  of  tk-- 

•  The   Cfvpieia  was  a  it^rrH  sa-viee,  intrusted   Kx-  ♦!.     -r,  ^ 
yoathB  who  went  forth  ^ith  their  da-^er  and  tbrir  ne^  ^"""^  ^  cboeen  Sp«-& 

dav,  mi)  iii  the  uight  etabbhig  any  H.lot.  whom  tlioy^T^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^«^  ^ 

'  f  The  Blatemeiit  that  Lyeurgua  divldGd  the  land  of  ^   ^^  ^^^^ 

theSpartani^.  and  the  n?ht  of  L^^um  into  30,000  for  th     i^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
totheninin  facta,  impUosj  a  tmditionul  estimate   of  tK       ^^^^^^  ^^^^"^^^ '^^^^^^f  ^ 
clo^se^.     The  S^partan.  dcdin.d  rapidly  i^   nun^ber       t  '^^^^'^^  ^^mY>et%  o^    IV 
W^rc  otily  1000,  and  in  that  of  Agis  only  700  fuU  citU^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ot  kri^%^ZZ 
m  lan±  ^^»  ^f  Whom  100  pi^^^^ 
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royal  powet^^^eA  ^^  ^^Y  ^r   tbat  new  anthority  which  is  the 
peculiar  c\xmdOT\ft^^  ^^  ^^^  Spartan  poUty.    The  institution  of 
theEplioraiaaambe*^  I-ycurgus,  but  it  was  probably  a  later 
eiLcroacliment,^\iicV^  ^^y  superseded  the  royal  power  by  gradual 
steps.     TheEiplioTft  ^®^^  a  Committee  of  Five,  elected  annually 
by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  exercising  the  whole  executive 
power  at  home  and  abroad,  secretly  and  without  responsibility. 
They  even  arrested  the  kings,  and  fined  them  at  their  own  pleasure, 
or  brought  them  to  trial  before  the  Senate.    Two  of  the  Ephors 
accompanied  the  king  in  war,  and  formed  a  complete  check  upon 
his  authority.    The  Spartan  government  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  aristocracies  or  oligarchies,  in  which  the  power  resides 
with  the  nobles  as  opposed  to  the  citizens  in  general,  or  with  the 
few  great  families  as  opposed  to  the  popular  Many.     As  there 
were  no  other  citizens  but  Spartans,  so  there  were  no  other  nobles 
than  these  citizens ;  and  the  institution  of  the  Ephors  was  the 
very  means  by  which  the  popular  body  obtained  the  power  which 
had  formerly  resided  with  the  kings.    The  exercise  of  that  power 
by  a  small  committee  ensured  secrecy,  dispatch,  and  a  complete 
check  on  the  kings  and  every  other  officer ;  while  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  the  Ephors  made  them  the  real  representatives  of  the 
popular  will.     The  government  of  Sparta  was  a  true  republic ;  but 
in  relation  to  the  great  mass  of  the  unenfranchised  Lacedcemo- 
idans  it  was  a  republic  of  the  aristocratic  type. 

The  Spartans,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  a  mere  handful  of 
conquerors  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.     They  trusted  to 
the  strength  developed  by  their  peculiar  institutions,  and  never 
took  up  a  defensive  attitude.    It  is  said  that  Lycurgus  forbade  the 
fortification  of  the  city,  which  in  fact  was  never  enclosed  by  walls 
till  the  time  of  the  Eomans.    It  derived  some  protection  from  its 
site.     The  "  hollow  Lacedsemon,"  as  Homer  calls  it,  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  about  20  miles  above  the  sea,  in  a 
valley  shut  in  by  Mount  Menelaium  on  the  east  and  Taygetus  on 
the  west.     Its  houses  were  scattered  over  the  plain  in  several 
distinct  groups,  or^  villages,  never  united  into  a  regular  town. 
This  mode  of  buildmg,  together  with  the  inferiority  of  its  public 
edifices,  will  account  for  the  insignificance  of  its  ruins  as  compar- 
ed with  those  of  Athens.     Those  ruins,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
agora  and  theatre,  and  some  relics  of  the  temples,  strikingly  fulfil 
the  conjectures  of  Thucydides  as  to  its  state  when  destroyed. 

It  was  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  the  Spartans  became 
masters  of  the  country  thenceforth  called  Laconia.    The  Achaeans 
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long  maintained  themselves  at  Amjclsd,  the  ancient  city  of  Tjn- 
dams,  the  fall  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb : — ^^  More  tadtorn 
than  Amjclffi."  The  tradition  went  that  the  people,  worn  out 
with  false  alarms,  passed  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  speak  of  the 
enemy;  so  that  at  last  no  one  dared  to  annoance  their  approach, 
and  the  city  was  surprised.  The  condition  of  the  Helots  was  a 
permanent  memorial  of  the  resistence  of  many  of  the  Achseans. 
We  have  already  seen  the  Spartans  engaged  in  successful  war  with 
Pheidonof  Argos,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period; 
but  their  chief  enterprise,  in  that  early  age,  was  the  reduction  of 
Messcnia.  This  was  effected  in  two  great  wars,  the  exact  date  of 
which  is  uncertain.  The  first  Messenian  War  is  usually  placed  at 
B.O.  743^724,  the  second  at  b.o.  685—668. 

The  details  of  these  wars  must  be  left  to  the  historians  of 
Greece.  They  abound  in  romantic  incidents,  often  turning  upon 
the  ambiguous  responses  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  hero  of  the 
first  war,  on  the  Messenian  side,  was  Aristodemus,  who  devoted 
his  daughter  to  death  to  fulfil  an  oracle,  and,  when  his  country's 
cause  proved  hopeless,  slew  himself  upon  her  tomb.  The  conflict 
was  begun,  after  provocations  on  both  sides,  by  the  Spartans,  who 
surprised  the  fortress  of  Ampheia  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
From  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  the  Spartans  had  the  superiority 
in  the  field,  but  the  Messenians  maintained  themselves  in  their 
stronghold  of  Ithome  for  fifteen  years  more.  They  were  at  length 
compelled  to  abandon  this  fortress,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
Many  of  the  Messenians  escaped  to  Arcadia  and  Attica.  The  rest 
were  reduced  to  the  state  of  Helots,  and  were  compelled  to  pay 
half  the  produce  of  their  land  to  their  new  masters.  Other 
Peloponnesian  states  took  part  in  the  war,  the  Corinthians  on  the 
side  of  Sparta,  the  Arcadians  and  Sicyonians  on  that  of  the 
Messenians. 

After  thirty-nine  years  of  submission,  the  Messenians  found  a 
new  leader  in  Aristomenes,  a  hero  who  ranks  in  history  with  the 
Saxon  Hereward,  William  Wallace,  and  other  props  of  a  falling 
state.  The  story  of  his  exploits,  which  we  owe  chiefiy  to  the 
traveller  Pausanias,  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  is  donbtless 
founded  on  patriotic  ballads  of  slight  historic  value.  He  began  his 
career  by  proving  that  a  Messenian  force  could  meet  a  Spartan 
army  on  equal  terms ;  and  followed  up  the  success  by  entering 
Sparta  at  night  and  hanging  up  a  shield  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brazen  House,  with  an  inscription  declaring  it  to  be  dedi- 
cated by  Aristomenes  from  the  Spartan  spoils.    All  Peloponnesus 
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became  involved  in  the  war ;  and  it  is  signifieant  of  the  jealonsj 
inspired  by  the  growing  power  of  Lacedsmon,  that  Argos,  Arca- 
dia, Sicyon,  and  Pisa  sided  with  the  Messenians,  while  Corinth 
alone  joined  the  Spartans.  The  latter,  however,  had  a  notore 
eflfective  ally  in  the  Athenian  poet,  Tyrteus.  The  story  goes  that 
the  Spartans,  discouraged  at  the  first  exploits  of  Aristomenes, 
consnlted  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  bade  them  seek  a  leader  from 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  too  jealons  to  render  any  effectual  aid, 
sent  them  a  lame  sclxoolmaster.  But  his  martial  ballads  did  more 
to  urge  on  the  Spartans  to  victory  than  the  highest  military 
talent  could  have  done.  We  still  possess  some  fragments  of  the 
war-songs  of  Tyrtsaos.  Of  two  great  battles  between  the  allied 
forces  on  both  sides,  the  first,  that  of  ^^  the  Boar's  Tomb,"  gave  a 
signal  victory  to  the  Messenians,  but  in  the  second,  the  battle  of 
"  the  Great  Ditch,"  they  were  utterly  defeated  through  the  treason 
of  the  Arcadian  chief,  Aristocrates.  Like  Aristodemus  in  the  first 
war,  Aristomenes  now  abandoned  the  open  field,  and  coUected  the 
remnant  of  his  forces  in  a  new  stronghold  upon  Mount  Ira.  Here 
he  maintained  himself  for  eleven  years,  repeatedly  sallying  forth 
to  ravage  Laconia,  while  the  Spartans  were  encamped  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  At  length  Ira  was  taken  by  surprise.  Aristo- 
menes, with  a  few  brave  comrades,  cut  his  way  throagh  the  enemy, 
and  escaped  into  Arcadia,  and  thence  to  Ehodes.  His  sons  led 
some  of  the  Messenians  to  Ehegium ;  but  the  rest  were  reduced 
again  to  serfdom.  Messenia  became  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
Laconia  (b.o.  668),  and  it  is  not  till  three  hundred  years  later  that 
the  Messenians  reappear  in  history.  The  Lacedemonian  power 
was  next  extended  northwards  at  the  expense  of  the  Arcadians ; 
but  that  primitive  people  kept  the  greater  part  of  their  country 
free.  The  long  resistance  of  Tegea,  the  story  of  which  involves 
the  curious  legend  of  the  finding  of  the  bones  of  Orestes,  ended 
in  the  submission  of  the  Arcadian  city  to  become  a  subject  ally  of 
Lacedasmon,  about  b.c.  560.  The  aggrandizement  of  Sparta  was 
completed  by  an  accession  of  territory  from  Argos,  including  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  Laconia  and  a  district  on  the  northern  frontier. 
The  possession  of  the  latter  was  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  combat 
between  tliree  hundred  champions  on  either  side,  of  whom  only 
one  Spartan  and  two  Argives  survived.  The  victory  was  claimed 
by  both  parties,  and  a  general  battle  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Argives  (B.a  547).  Thus  the  Spartans  became  masters  of  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus  at  the  very  time 
when  Cyrus,  having  overthrown  the  Lydian  Empii-e,  was  subju- 
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gating  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  How  fully  they  were  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  people  of  Greece  is  seen  by  the  application  of 
the  Ionian  Greeks  to  them  for  aid :  their  proud  sense  of  their  own 
power  was  shown  by  the  mandate  to  the  Persian  conqueror,  not  to 
touch  any  of  the  Grecian  cities,  for  they  would  not  allow  it. 

The  other  states  of  Greece,  and  Athens  in  particular,  were  in 
no  condition  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta.  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  suffering  from  those  revolutions  from  which  Sparta 
had  been  saved  by  the  institutions  ascribed  to  Lycurgus.  While 
she  alone  had  preserved  the  old  kingly  government  of  the  heroic 
age,  modified  into  a  new  constitution,  they  had  abandoned  it  only 
to  plunge  into  the  conflict  between  the  Few  and  the  Many  for  poli- 
tical ascendancy,  or  rather  they  had  been  drawn  into  that  conflict 
by  the  natural  progress  of  events.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  states 
of  Greece  their  vast  importance  in  the  political  history  of  the 
world.  On  their  narrow  stage,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  they 
passed  through  those  experiments  in  government  which  other 
nations  are  still  trying,  and  which  some  have  scarcely  yet  begun. 
Their  history,  chronologically  ancient,  is  really  modem  in  respect 
of  the  principles  it  developes. 

The  patriarchal  monarchies  of  the  heroic  age  could  not  surrive 
any  great  advance  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  in  wealth  and 
intelligence ;  and  we  have  ample  evidence  of  such  an  advance 
about  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period.  In  the  Dorian  states, 
especially,  the  chief  families  were  at  once  aggrandized  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  conquered  land,  and  by  their  prowess  in  effecting  the 
conquest.  How  powerfully  such  causes  act  in  raising  a  nobility  to 
rivalry  with  the  crown,  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  medieval 
feudal  monarchies.  But  in  these,  the  large  extent  of  the  king- 
doms, and  the  necessity  of  union  for  external  war  as  well  as  in- 
ternal supremacy,  were  powerful  motives  for  preserving  kingly 
government.  In  Greece  there  was  no  >vide  territory  to  defend  or 
govern ;  no  jealous  nobles  disposing  of  large  forces,  whose  mutual 
discords  might  be  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  crown.  Within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  Greek  city,  each  step  of  progress  brought  the 
nobles  nearer  to  the  king ;  and  he  had  no  scope  for  placing  his 
power  on  a  wider  basis.  Thus  the  royal  dignity  seems  to  have 
died  out  without  any  violent  revolutions,  and  the  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  who  had  formed,  in  the 
heroic  age,  the  council  of  the  king.  A  remnant  of  the  more 
ancient  form  was  preserved  in  the  presidency  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate, who  bore  various  names,  and  this  honour  was  in  some  cases 
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given  first  to  the  royal  family.  The  office  soon  became  elec- 
tive, and  tenable  for  a  limited  period,  nnder  a  complete  responsi- 
bility to  the  body  of  the  nobles.  By  some  snch  process  as  this, 
the  steps  of  which  di£fered  little  in  the  di£ferent  states  of  Greece, 
the  partriarchal  monarchies  were  transformed  into  Oligarchies, 
based  on  birth  and  property  in  the  land. 

This  advance  in  the  power  of  the  nobles  could  not  leave  the 
body  of  free  citizens  as  they  were.  When  the  right  of  the  "  Jove- 
bom  ting "  was  once  in  question,  the  door  was  opened  to  the 
claimsof  the  free  bom  citizen.  Here,  again,  the  narrow  limits 
and  compact  structure  of  the  Grecian  states  simplified  the  problem. 

There  was  no  room  for  elaborate  systems  of  representation  or  for 
ingenious  varieties  of  franchise.  Excepting  the  lowest  class  of 
rural  labourers,  and  a  few  others,  all  were  present  in  the  city,  or 
within  easy  reach  of  it,  ready  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the 
government  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  should  offer.  Tlie  class 
eonsisting  of  the  smaller  landed  proprietors,  the  artisans,  and  the 
traders,  were  growing  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  numbers,  whilst 
the  nobles  were  becoming  subject  to  that  steady  decay  which  is 
tbe  doom  of  all  exclusive  aristocracies.  All  things  tended  to  the 
Bubstitutibn  of  democracy  for  oligarchy,  a  change  which,  all  history 
proves,  can  hardly  be  effected  without  a  violent  revolution. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  new  power  appeared  upon  the  stage,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  transition.  The  greatest  danger  to  an 
oligarchy  is  the  certainty  that  some  of  its  members  will  break 
a^vay  from  the  traditions  and  system  of  the  body,  and  assume  the 
character,  either  of  usurpers  in  their  own  strength,  or  of  cham- 
pions of  popular  right.  So  it  was  in  Greece:  as  the  aristocratic 
govemments  lost  strength,  the  supreme  power  was  seized  by  tliat 
class  of  adventurers  whom  they  called  Tyrants,  This  word .  im- 
plies an  illegal  assumption  and  arbitraiy  exercise  of  power,  but 
not  necessarily  any  cruelty  or  harshness.  The  inevitable  tendency 
of  despotic  power  to  be  thus  abused  gave  rise  to  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  very  possession  of  such  power  hardens 
the  heart  and  stimulates  self-will.  Every  appearance,  or  even 
fear  of  opposition,  is  a  new  motive  for  cruelty  and  oppression. 
The  power  first  seized  from  the  nobles,  often  in  the  name  of  public 
liberty,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  was  maintained  by 
the  support  of  foreign  mercenaries ;  and  the  people  saw  their  old 
nobles  drive  into  exile,  without  any  gain  of  liberty  to  themselves. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  great  material  improvements  in  the  cities 
they  govemed,  and  of  their  patronage  of  literature  and  art,  the 
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Tyrants  grew  not  only  unpopular,  but  detested ;  and  even  their 
assassination  was  regarded  as  a  glory  instead  of  a  crime.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  feelings 
and  to  aid  in  overturning  the  despots  as  a  step'  towards  tbe  re- 
storation of  oligarchy.  Their  policy  was  more  successful  in  the 
means  than  in  the  end ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Tyrants  was  generallj 
succeeded  by  a  struggle  between  the  Many  and  the  Few,  the  latter 
being  supported,  wherever  it  was  possible,  by  the  power  of 
Sparta. 

The  age  of  the  Tyrants  may  be  defined  generally  as  extending 
over  the  century  and  a  half  from  b.o.  650  to  B.a  600.  We  shall 
soon  see  how,  at  Athens,  their  expulsion  precipitated  the  Persian 
war.  Meanwhile  their  rule  in  other  cities  demands  some  notice. 
The  most  powerful  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  after  Sparta  and 
Argos,  were  Corinth  on  the  isthmus,  and  Sicyon  to  the  west  of  it. 
In  both,  the  power  of  the  Tyrants  lasted  longer  than  in  any  other 
Grecian  state,  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  sprang  from  the 
people,  and  not  from  the  Dorian  nobility.  In  Sicyon,  Orthagoras, 
of  the  old  Achaean  race,  overthrew  the  Dorian  oligarchy,  and 
established  a  dynasty  which  lasted  from  about  b.c.  676  to  abont 
B.O.  660.  It  ended  with  Cleisthenes,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  line,  who  only  left  a  daughter,  and  her  marriage  with  the 
Athenian  Megades  added  the  traditional  fame  of  the  house  of 
Sicyon  to  the  pride  of  the  AlcmseonidsB.  This  lady,  Agarista, 
became  the  mother  of  Cleisthenes,  who  founded  the  Athenian 
democracy. 

Corinth  furnishes  the  beet  example  of  a  tyranny,  both  in  its 
brilliant'  and  its  hateful  features.  Cypselus,  a  man  of  the  people, 
whose  mother  belonged  to  the  ruling  house  of  the  BacchiadflB,bnt 
had  been  treated  as  an  outcast  because  of  her  lameness,  overthrew 
their  oligarchy,  and  ruled  as  the  champion  of  popular  rights  (b.c. 
656).  His  son,  Periander,  reigned  for  fbrty  years  (b.c.  625  to  585) 
with  cruel  despotism  at  home ;  but  he  made  Corinth  the  great 
maritime  and  conmaercial  state  of  Oreece.  To  this  rank  she 
seemed  destined  by  her  position  on  the  isthmus,  commanding  all 
the  land  traffic  between  Peloponnesus  and  northern  Greece,  and 
communicating  with  the  eastern  and  western  seas  by  the  ports  of 
CenchreflB  and  Lechseum.  The  first  of  those  ships  of  war  wliich 
were  called  triretneSy  from  their  three  banks  of  oars,  are  said  to 
have  been  built  at  Corinth.  As  early  as  b.o.  700,  she  had  founded 
a  colony  on  the  island  of  Corcyra(Clw^),  a  name  most  memorable 
in  Grecian  history  from  that  day  to  our  own.    Corcyra  soon 
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acquired,  under  the  Dorian  setdere,  the  maritime  fame  which  Bhe 
was  believed  to  have  posfiessed  as  Scheria,  the  island  of  Homer's 
Phsacians.*  In  her  turn  she  colonized  LencaB)  another  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  besides  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  Epidamnns, 
on  the  mainland.  According  to  (Grecian  law,  these  were  colonies 
of  the  mother  city ;  but  the  Gorcyrseans  were  pow^ul  enough  to 
maintain  a  practical  independence,  and  they  met  the  Corinthians 
in  the  first  sea  £ght  recorded  in  Greek  history  (b.o.  664).  The 
renewal  of  the  conflict  at  a  later  period  was  a  chief  cause  of  the 
Pelopounesian  war.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  Peri- 
ander's  power,  that  all  these  colonies  in  the  Ionian  Sea  were  sub- 
JGct  to  his  sway;  but  the  story  of  his  son  Lycophrou's  retirement 
in  anger  to  Oorcyra,  and  his  murder  there  by  the  Corcyreeans, 
seems  to  show  that  they  were  quite  ready  to  resume  the  inde- 
pendence which  we  soon  find  them  asserting.  Feriander's  patron- 
age of  art  and  letters  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  case  of  the 
ditbyrambic  poet,  Arion  of  Lesbos,  whose  romantic  story  proves 
tliat  we  are  not  yet  entirely  clear  of  the  atmosphere  of  legend. 
The  poet  had  left  the  court  of  Corinth  for  a  musical  contest  in 
Sicily,  and  was  returning  victorious,  in  a  Corinthian  ship,  when  the 
ricli  presents  he  had  with  him  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  sailors. 
Though  deaf  to  his  prayers  for  life,  they  accepted  his  oflfer  to 
play  them  one  last  strain  upon  the  harp.  The  poet  placed  himself 
in  festal  dress  at  the  ship's  prow,  sang  an  exquisite  hymn  to  the 
gods,  and  then  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  The  charm  of  his  music 
had  attracted  a  shoal  of  dolphins  round  the  ship,  and  one  of  them 
took  up  the  poet  and  carried  him  safe  to  Tsenarus.  Betuming  to 
Corinii,  he  was  welcomed  with  delight  by  Periander,  who  punished 
the  sailors  as  they  deserved.  The  power  of  Periander  was  only 
retained  for  three  years  by  his  successor,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
pnt  down  by  the  Lacedfiemonians. 

The  neighbouring  state  of  Megara,  also  situated  on  the  isthmus, 
between  Corinth  and  Attica,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the 
party  conflicts  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Tjrrants.  A  tyranny 
was  set  up  by  Theagenes,  in  the  name  of  the  popular  party,  about 
B.C.  630  ;  but  he  was  expelled  about  b.o.  600.  The  Many  then  rose 
against  the  Few,  amidst  the  wildest  excesses  of  social,  as  well  as 
political  revolution.  Property  was  conflscated,  debts  were  can- 
celled, and  creditors  were  compelled  to  refund  the  interest  already 


*  The  identificatioxi,  though  oommonly  made  by  the  ancients,  1b  wholly  oon- 
jecliiinL 
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paid ;  the  poor  feasted  at  the  expense  of  the  rich  ;  and,  as  was 
usnal  in  such  revolutions,  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  party  were 
driven  into  exile.  These  outrages  prove  the  intolerable  oppression 
that  provoked  them,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  poet 
Theognis,  himself  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party,  to  the  real 
improvement  which  the  revolution  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  whom  poverty  and  debt  had  reduced  virtually  to  serfdom. 
After  a  long  struggle,  the  oligarchy  was  restored  in  M^ara. 

The  like  revolutions  took  place  in  the  Hellenic  colonies ;  and  a 
greater  poet,  the  renowned  Alcseus,  reveals  to  us  the  fierce  spirit 
of  the  contest  at  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  he  him 
self  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  nobles.  This  state  furnishes  an 
interesting  variety  of  the  despotic  form  of  goverument.  The  chief 
popular  leader  was  Pittacus,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece, 
who  had  joined  with  the  aristocratic  leaders  in  expelling  the  tyrant 
Helanehrus  (b.o.  612),  and  who  had  afterwards  commanded  in  a 
war  against  the  Athenians  in  the  Troad.  When,  in  the  civil  war 
that  followed,  the  people  were  hard  pressed  by  the  exiled  nobles, 
they  appointed  Pittacus  to  the  office  of  ^symnetes,  or  Dictator^ 
which  he  resigned  after  holding  it  for  ten  years  (b.c.  689—579), 
having  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation  carried  the  state  safely 
through  the  passage  to  a  free  republic. 

Most  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  had  their  tyrants,  whose  usurpa- 
tion was  favoured  by  Persia ;  and  we  shall  soon  have  to  recur  to 
their  relations  to  the  empire.  A  citizen  of  a  free  state  might  be 
the  tyrant  of  a  colony : — 

**The  Tynmt  of  the  CheraoBese 

Wm  freedom*8  best  and  brareat  friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  MUtiades  1  ** 

The  most  splendid  and  successful  of  these  Asiatic  Tyrants^  rivaUing 
the  fame  of  Periander,  was  that  Polycrates,  of  Samos,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  the  friend  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.* 
About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  he  usurped  the  government 
of  the  island,  with  the  aid  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  he  eoon 
murdered,  and  banished  the  other.  He  adorned  Samoa  with 
splendid  buildings,  and  patronized  artists  and  men  of  letters,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  was  the  poet  Anacreon.  By  means  of 
his  powerful  fleet  he  conquered  most  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  even  some  towns  on  the  mainland,  and  repulsed  a  joint  attack 
by  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians,    long  after  the  submission  of 

•  Chap.  Tin.,  p.  18Y. 
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the  other  cities  and  islands,  he  defied  the  power  of  Persia,  till 
Oroetes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  treacherously  enticed  him  to  the 
mainland,  and  crucified  him  on  the  sea  shore  (b.o.  622).  «We  shall 
speak  of  the  celebrated  Tyrants  of  Sicily,  in  describing  the  Greek 
colonies  in  that  island. 

The  one  state  which  exhibits,  most  strikingly  of  all  the  rest,  the 
political  changes  of  the  age ;  the  one  which  pushed  democratic 
liberty  to  its  utmost  bounds ;  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  with 
Persia,  founded  a  maritime  empire,  and  achieved  the  more  lasting 
intellectual  supremacy  of  Greece,  was  Athens.  It  is  needless  to 
describe  the  well  known  site, 

"  Where  on  the  ^gean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits.*' 

The  great  Ionian  families  of  Attica  claimed  to  be  Autoch- 
thones, or  children  of  their  own  land ;  and  their  traditions  spoke 
of  a  time  when  the  rugged  soil  barely  supported  a  rude  and  scanty 
population,  and  the  Acropolis  was  stiU  a  naked  rock.  The  Egyp- 
tian Oecrops,  as  we  have  seen,  was  said  to  have  first  imported  the 
arts  of  civilization,  and  to  have  taught  the  people  to  build  cities* 
He  collected  the  scattered  natives  into  twelve  states,  each  with  its 
city  and  petty  king,  and  built  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him 
Cecropia,  on  the  rock  afterwards  so  famous  as  the  Acropolis*  of 
Athens.  The  contest  which  ensued  between  Poseidon,  the  great 
deity  of  the  Ionian  race,  and  Athena,  the  goddess  of  arts  and  arms, 
for  the  possession  of  the  new  city,  was  one  of  the  most  favourite 
Attic  legends,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the  sculptured  group  in 
the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  Jove  and  the  other  deities 
presided  over  the  trial,  which  depended  on  the  production  of  the 
gift  most  useful  to  mankind.  Poseidon  struck  the  earth,  and 
called  forth  the  war-horse ;  Athena  bade  the  olive  spring  out  of 
the  ground,  and  so  won  the  city,  which  was  henceforth 'called  after 
her  name.  The  myth  is  doubtless  significant,  and  it  seems  to 
imply  a  modification  of  the  old  religion  of  the  loniahs  by  some 
new  element,  not  only  of  worship  but  of  civilization.  That  same 
element,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  appears  to  have  given  Athens 

*  The  name  though  used  conmionly  m  this  specific  sense,  is  properly  generic,  signi- 
fying the  Summit  City.  Such  rocks  were  often  chosen  as  the  sites  of  Greek  cities ;  and, 
■8  the  plain  beneath  was  graJiually  occupied  with  houses,  the  original  fortress  became 
at  once  the  citadel,  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  the  sacred  enclosure  containing  the 
chief  temples  of  the  gods. 
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the  pre-eminence  over  the  rnral  commimities,  and  nitimatelj  these 
were  merged  into  one  state,  with  Athens  for  the  capital.  This 
change,  which  was  antecedent  to  recorded  history,  is  expressed  by 
the  mythical  tradition,  that  Thesens  caused  the  citizens  of  the 
other  cities  to  remove  to  Athens,  in  which  all  political  rights 
became  centred  ;  the  mstic  population  alone  remaining  behind,  to 
till  the  land. 

The  whole  period  of  monarchy  at  Athens  lies  within  the  mythical 
age,  and  tradition  connects  its  end  with  the  great  Dorian  migration. 
After  achieving  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Dorians  made 
repeated  inroads  into  Attica.  An  oracle  promised  them  the  victoiy, 
if  they  spared  the  life  of  the  king;  but  their  hopes  were  frustrated 
by  the  self-devotion  of  the  king,  Codrus,  who  entered  their  camp 
in  disguise,  provoked  a  quarrel,  and  was  slain.*  Eesolving  that 
the  royal  title  should  never  be  borne  by  one  less  worthy,  the 
Athenians  substituted  for  it  that  of  Archon  (JSnler),  which 
remained  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Codrus  for  thirteen  genera- 
tions. The  last  of  these  Perpetual  Archons  was  Medon  (b.o. 
752).  Upon  his  death,  the  duration  of  the  office  was  limited  to 
ten  years,  but  it  remained  in  the  family  of  Codrua  till  b.o.  714, 
when  it  was  thrown  open  to  all  the  nobles. 

At  length,  in  b.o.  683,  the  executive  of  Athens  was  cast  into  its 
final  form.  Nine  archons  were  elected  year  by  year  from  the  nobles. 
The  first  was  called,  by  way  of  dignity,  simply  Arohony  and  also 
Arc/ion  Eponymu^^^  because,  in  the  Athenian  reckoning,  each 
year  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  chief  magistrate.  Besides 
presiding  over  the  whole  body,  he  had  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  families  of  the  citieens.  Another  relic  of  the  old 
patriarchal  monarchy  was  preserved  in  the  functions  and  title  of 
the  Archon  Baaileus  {King\  who  had  the  direction  of  religions 
affairs  and  ceremonies,  including  the  trial  of  homicides.  The  third, 
or  Pclemarehj  besides  the  command  of  the  troops,  had  the  decision 
of  all  causes  between  citizens  and  foreigners,  and  was  a  sort  of 
foreign  minister.  The  other  six  were  called  The^moihetce  (i.e.,  Z^rte- 
givers) ;  not  that  they  had  what  we  now  call  legislative  power,  but 
because  their  judicial  decisions  fixed  the  traditional  unwritten  law 
which  they  administered.  The  body  of  Archons  oontinued  as  long 
as  the  republic ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  their  functions 
were  in  a  great  degree  superseded  under  the  democracy. 

*  The  chronographen  place  the  date  of  Codnui  about  ao.  1046,  flixty  yeMS  aAet 
the  Dorian  inyaaion  of  PoloponneBUB. 

f  That  is,  *' giving  his  name  to**  the  year. 
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Sneli  is  the  traditional  account  of  the  transition  from  monarchy 
to  oligarchy  in  the  Athenian  state,  which  seems  to  have  been 
effected  without  any  violent  revolution.  The  Council  of  the  heroic 
age  was  replaced  by  the  Senate,  afterwards  called  Areopagus, 
from  its  place  of  meeting.*  This  Senate  was  composed  entirely 
of  the  Nobles,  or  £t^HUrid(By  and  its  ranks  were  filled  up  by  the 
Archons,  as  they  retired  from  oflSce.  The  whole  body  of  citizens 
was  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  family  constitution.  There  were 
four  Tribes,  each  divided  into  three  Phrairus  (Brotherhoods); 
each  Phratry  into  thirty  Oentea  (Clans),  and  each  OefM  into  thirty 
Families.  Thus  there  were  4  Tribes,  12  Phratries,  360  Gentes, 
and  10,800  Families,  numbers  which  of  course  coald  not  have 
been  exactly  maintained.  In  each  of  these  divisions  there  was  a 
common  oiganization  for  social  and  religious  purposes.  Throngh- 
oat  the  whole  constitution  the  ruling  principle  was  that  of  birth ; 
and  none  were  prouder  of  their  birth  than  the  Athenian  aristocracy. 

The  want  of  written  laws  placed  an  almost  unlimited  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Archons,  which  was  naturally  used  in  favour  of 
their  own  class ;  and  the  sangninary  legislation  of  Draco  (b.c.  624), 
instead  of  affording  any  relief,  seems  only  to  have  perpetuated  the 
severe  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  -Archons.  Death  was  made 
the  penalty  for  almost  every  offence,  and  it  was  well  said  that  the 
laws  of  Draco  were  written  in  blood.  The  people  found  a  cham- 
pion in  one  of  the  nobles,  named  Cylon,  who,  encouraged  by  an 
ambiguous  oracle,  and  aided  by  Theagenes,  the  Tyrant  of  Megara, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  seized  tlie  Acropolis  at  the  time 
of  the  Olympic  festival  (b.c.  612).  The  insurrection  failed ;  but 
it  led  to  important  consequences.  Megacles,  the  Archon,  enticed 
the  comrades  of  Cylon  from  their  sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  Athena 
by  a  promise  of  safety,  and  then  put  them  to  death.  The  stain  of 
his  sacrilege  was  imputed  to  the  whole  of  the  great  family  of  the 
Alcmssonidse,  to  which  Megacles  belonged,  and,  after  some  delay, 
they  were  banished  as  a  polluted  race  (b.c.  697).  The  city  was 
purified  by  the  Cretan  seer,  Epimenides  (b,o.  696). 

These  events  were  followed  by  the  greatest  constitutional  change 
yet  made  at  Athens,  the  legislation  of  Solon.    Most  readers  are 

*  The  **  mn  of  Ares  (Man) "  is  one  of  the  isolated  rocks  whidi  rise  firom  the  plain 
of  Atheos.  Its  site  va  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Pnyx ;  the  latter  being  the  hill 
on  the  slope  of  which  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Popular  Assembly.  The  name 
Srtopoffm  was  fiist  given  to  the  ansieirii  Sqpate  when  fiolan  ealabHshed  th»Ooandl  of 
Four  Hundred.  When  it  afterwards  lost  its  legisiatiTe  fnnoticHis,  it  retained  the  highest 
dignitj  as  a  court  of  religions  Judicature. 
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familiar  with  the  etorj  of  the  sage's  first  appearance  in  public  life, 
to  give,  under  the  disguise  of  madness,  advice  which  wisdom  was 
not  permitted  to  utter,  and  thereby  to  effect  the  important  con- 
quest of  Salamis*  (b.c.  600).  He  is  said  to  have  moved  in  tlie 
Amphictyonic  Council  the  resolution  against  Cirrha,  which  began 
the  First  Sacred  War  ;t  but  the  story  that  he  effected  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  city  by  poisoning  the  water  of  the  river  Pleistus  is  pro- 
bably a  late  invention.  A  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  at  a  time 
when  wisdom  chose  the  medium  of  poetry,  Solon  not  only  invoked 
the  Muse  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  patriotic  conquest,  but  described 
in  his  verses  tlie  wretched  disorganization  of  his  country.  Still  he 
was  trusted  by  the  Eupatrids,  amofig  whom  he  held  high  rank,  as 
the  descendant  of  Codrns.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  the  Alcmeeo- 
nidse  were  induced  to  submit  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  sacrilege. 
Weakened  by  their  exile,  the  nobles  preferred  entrusting  Solon 
with  the  reform  which  had  become  inevitable,  rather  than  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  impending  revolution.  In  the  year  b.c.  594 
they  chose  him  Archon,  with  full  power  to  make  new  laws.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Solon  gave  the  memorable  warning 
against  lawless  ambition,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  all  history 
down  to  our  own  times.  Urged  by  his  friends  to  make  himself 
Tyrant  of  Athens,  and  even  taunted  with  madness  for  refusing  to 
haul  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were  caught,  he  replied  that 
"  tyranny  might  be  a  fair  country,  only  there  was  no  way  &ui  of 
it.^^  The  answer  says  as  much  for  his  far-sighted  discernment  of 
political  wisdom,  as  for  his  plain  sense  of  political  honesty. 

The  evil  relations  that  had  grown  up,  as  in  the  rest  of  Greece, 
between  the  rich  nobles  and  the  poorer  citizens  were  complicated 
in  Attica  by  other  elements.  The  very  formation  of  the  peninsnlaj 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  social  divisions  of  its  population. 
The  rugged  limestone  mountains,  which  cover  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts,  enclose,  where  they  approach  the  sea,  especially 
towards  the  western  coast,  plains  of  comparatively  large  extent 
and  of  considerable  fertility.  These  plains  were  the  possessions  of 
the  EupatridflB,  while  the  poorer  proprietors  had  to  content  them- 


*  The  Atbenians  soon  wrested  the  island  from  the  Megarians;  but  they  were  onljr 
secured  in  its  possession  by  a  decision  of  the  Lacedsmoniana,  b.c.  596.  The  loss  of 
Salamis  gare  rise  to  a  Issting  feud  of  Megara  against  Athens. 

t  B.C.  695.    See  abore,  p.  829. 

i  Its  decided  shape  of  a  triangular  promontory,  like  Cornwall,  ending  in 
'*  Sunium*s  marble  steep,"  was  expressed  by  its  most  ancient  name  of  Acte^  le.,  the 
Promontory. 
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selves  with  the  sterile  highlands.  But,  besides  this,  the  large 
seaboard  of  Attica,  and  the  adventarous  character  of  her  people, 
gave  rise  to  a  commerce  which,  while  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nobles,  created  also  an  independent  maritime  population,  dwelling 
on  the  coast.  Hence  had  arisen,  not  as  elsewhere  two,  but  three 
divisions  of  the  citizens,  the  LowlanderSy  or  rich  proprietors  of  the 
plains ;  the  Highlandera^  or  poor  cultivators  of  the  hills ;  and  the 
Pwrali^  or  mercantile  people  of  the  sea  shore.  The  existence  and 
growing  prosperity  of  the  last  class  heightened  the  social  contrast 
between  the  other  two,  and  their  free  spirit  threatened  the  power 
of  the  oligarchy.  The  gulf  between  tiie  rich  and  poor  was  of 
necessity  always  widening.  The  poor  borrowed  of  the  rich, 
pledging  their  persons  as  well  as  their  property  ;  and  then,  under 
the  severe  laws  of  debt,  they  became  their  serfs.  Some  were  even 
sold  into  foreign  slavery.  Sxich  a  state  of  things,  recurring  as  it 
does  in  the  history  of  aristocratic  republics  and  monarchies,  tends 
to  prove  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  jubilee. 
A  similar  remedy  was  adopted  by  Solon  for  the  emergency  in  his 
celebrated  ordinance  of  the  Seiaachtheiay  or  shaking  off  of  burthens. 
This  law  set  free  all  the  estates  and  persons  that  had  been  pledged 
to  creditors,  and  means  were  taken  to  ransom  those  who  had  been 
sold  abroad  as  slaves.  At  the  same  time,  Solon  is  said  to  have 
reduced  the  standard  of  the  coinage,  by  increasing  its  nominal 
value,  to  assist  creditors  who  had  suffered  loss  by  the  former  mea- 
sure in  meeting  their  own  engagement8.t 

Having  thus  removed  the  chief  source  of  enmity  between  class 
and  class,  and  having  repealed  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco, 
Solon  was  called,  by  the  united  voice  of  the  Athenians,  to  remodel 
their  political  constitution.  He  adopted  an  entirely  new  principle 
for  the  adjustment  of  political  rights,  the  first  working  of  which 
did  not  materially  disturb  the  existing  balance  of  jwlitical  power. 
The  basis  of  his  system  was  what  the  Greeks  called  timocracy — a 
distribution  of  power  to  the  citizens  according  to  their  wealth. 

As  the  Eupatrids  were  by  far  the  wealthiest  class,  they  were  not 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  ascendancy  ;  but  the  way  was  open  for 
the  other  citizens,  and  especially  those  enriched  by  commerce,  to 

*  The  Greek  word  is  borrowed  for  want  of  a  single  English  term :  the  two  other 
ebflses  were  called  in  Greek  Fedieis  and  Dtaerii. 

f  Respecting  the  details  of  these  measures,  the  points  of  political  economy  inrolred 
In  them,  and  their  eifeot  in  obiriating  the  recurrence  both  of  lumilar  evils  and 
similar  remedies,  see  the  masterly  discussion  of  Mr.  Grote,  Hitiory  of  Oreece,  toL  ill. 
chap.  xL 
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political  power.    Solon  made  an  afieessment  of  the  landed  property 
of  all  the  citizens,  taking  the  medimnns  of  agricultural  produce 
(about  a  bushel  and  a  half)  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  aa  equi- 
valent to  a  drachma  in  money  ;*  and  he  divided  them  into  four 
classes,  according  to  their  annual  income.     The  first  class  were 
named,  with  careful  avoidance  of  all  aristocratic  titles,  from  the 
amount  of  their  income  (500  medimni  and  upwards)  PentaoosUh 
medimnL  Thej  alone  were  eligible  for  the  Archonsliip  and  other 
high  offices  ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  bore  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  the  public  burthens.  The  second  class  were  called 
the  Horsemen  (or  KnighU)^  because  they  were  bound  to  serve  as 
cavalry,  providing  and  equipping  their  horses  at  their  own  ex- 
pense.   They  filled  the  inferior  offices  in  the  state,  fanned  the 
revenue,  and  had  the  commerce  of  the  country  for  the  most  part 
in  their  hands.     Their  activity  and  intelligence  combined  with 
their  secondary  rank  to  place  the  balance  of  power  very  much  in 
their  hands.     The  third  class  were  called  ZmgiUs  (ITokesmen) 
from  their  ability  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen :  the  name  marks  them 
as  small  farmers.   They  served  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry ;  and, 
in  common  with  the  two  higher  classes,  were  subject  to  a  property- 
tax,  which  was  assessed  at  a  graduated  rate.t    All  whose  annual 
income  fell  short  of  200  medimni  formed  the  fourth  class,  called 
Thetes,   They  served  as  light-armed  troops,  were  exempt  from  the 
property-tax  and  disqualified  for  public  office.   But  they  were  not 
excluded  firom  all  political  power :  they  had  a  vote  in  the  popular 
assembly,  where  their  numbers  would  give  them  an  influential 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  Archons  and  other  officers,  and  in  the 
judgment  passed  upon  their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  year 
of  office.    This  direct  responsibility  of  all  the  magistrates  to  the 
popular  assembly  was  the  most  democratic  of  the  institutions  of 
Solon ;  and  though  the  government  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
oligarchy,  Solon  clearly  foresaw,  if  he  did  not  purposely  prepare 
for,  the  preponderance  of  the  popular  element.    As  a  security 
against  the  adoption  of  hasty  measures  by  the  assembly,  he  insti- 
tuted the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  chosen  year  by  year  from  the 

*  The  Athenians  used  a  silver  currency,  the  purity  of  which  was  proTerbial  through- 
out Greece.  Its  principal  unit  was  the  drachma,  a  coin  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the 
French  fianc.  Its  worth,  computed  by  the  present  value  of  silver,  is  9|</. ;  but  how 
little  idea  such  computations  give  of  the  real  value  of  ancient  money,  in  exchange  for 
the  most  necessary  commodities,  is  seen  by  the  statement  in  the  text. 

f  The  details  of  Athenian  taxation  are  far  too  intricate  and  important  to  be  explain- 
ed here.  They  are  fully  disouased  in  the  HtMtcrif  oi  Biahop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Orote, 
and  in  Smithes  Dietionary  o/AfUiquUies, 
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fonr  old  Ionic  tribes  by  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  responsible. 
Their  office  was  to  prepare  all  business  for  the  popular  assembly, 
to  regulate  its  meetings,  and  to  gire  effect  to  its  resolutions.  The 
Areopagus  retained  its  ancient  fiinctions,  to  which  Solon  added  a 
general  oversight  over  the  public  institutions  and  over  the  private 
life  of  the  citizens.  Solon  enacted  many  other  laws  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  regulation  of  social  life,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce,  which  cannot  here  be  described  in  detail.  His 
▼hole  legislation  tended  to  cultivate  a  patriotic  public  spirit,  and 
an  eneiTgetic  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state ;  and  it 
prepared  the  way  for  a  safe  transition  to  a  more  jwpular  form  of 
govenmient.  How  folly  Solon  comprehended  the  true  principle  of 
legislation  is  proved  by  the  saying  attributed  to  him,  tiiat  his  laws 
were  not  the  best  he  could  have  made,  but  the  best  that  the  Athe- 
Bians  were  able  to  receive.  One  of  the  most  interesting  paralleb 
in  histoiy  id  furnished  by  the  contemporary  legislation  at  Bome 
by  Servius  Tullius,  whose  constitution  was  likewise  based  on  a 
census  of  the  citizens  according  to  their  property. 

To  secure  a  fair  trial  for  hiB  constitution,  and  to  avoid  impor- 
tnnities  for  its  amendment,  Solon  took  his  departure  from  Athene 
for  the  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  he  bound  the  Athenians 
by  an  oath  to  make  no  alterations  in  his  laws.  He  visited  Egypt 
and  Cyprus,  and  probably  Asia  Minor;  but  the  beautiful  story  of 
his  interview  with  Croesus  is  usually  rejected  on  chronological 
gronnds.  He  returned  to  Athens  about  b.o.  562,  to  find  his  work 
at  the  point  of  destruction  by  the  ambition  of  a  kinsman  and 
friend  of  his  own,  the  associate  of  his  labours  for  Athens.  The 
old  dissensions  had  broken  out  afresh  during  his  absence,  and  the 
party  of  the  Highlands  had  found  a  leader  in  a  noble  named 
Pisistratns,  who  traced  his  descent  from  Pisistratus,  the  son  of 
Kestor,  and  whose  mother  was  first  cousin  to  Solon.  His  wealth 
and  liberality,  his  eloquence  and  fame  in  war,  secured  the  favour 
of  the  popular  party,  which  a  bold  stratagem  stirred  up  to  fdry 
against  his  enemies.  One  day  he  drove  into  the  crowded  agora, 
bleeding  firom  self-inflicted  wounds,  and  declared  that  he  had  been 
waylaid  and  nearly  murdered  in  the  country.  An  assembly 
hastily  convened  voted  him  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed  with 
clubs;  he  increased  its  number;  and  soon  ventured  to  seize  the 
Acropolis  (b.o.  560).  Solon  alone  had  the  courage  to  upbraid  the 
citizens  with  their  weakness  in  permitting  this  usurpation,  firom 
which  he  had  already  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  kinsman.  Pisis- 
tratus bore  with  magnanimity  an  opposition  which  met  with  no 
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Bnpport :  and  Solon  died  peacefully  within  two  years  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  He  is  said  even  to  have  been  consulted  by  PisistrattiB, 
whose  first  government  was  conducted  with  no  further  violation,  of 
the  law  than  the  outrage  of  the  usurpation  itself.  A  combination 
of  the  parties  of  the  Plain  and  of  the  Shore  soon  drove  him  into 
exile ;  but  their  mutual  hatred  broke  out  afresh ;  and  Megacles, 
the  leader  of  the  faction  of  the  Shore,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Pisistratus,  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Pisistratns 
re-entered  Athens  in  his  chariot,  with  a  woman  chosen  for  her  great 
stature,  and  clad  with  the  aegis  and  helmet  of  Athena,  and  the 
people  welcomed  him  as  restored  to  them  by  the  goddess.  He 
took  the  daughter  of  Megacles  for  his  wife,  but  in  name  only,  as 
he  would  not  mingle  his  blood  with  the  accursed  race  of  the 
Alcmseonids.  This  result  drove  Megacles  to  renew  his  aUiance 
with  Lycurgus,  the  leader  of  the  party  of  the  Plain ;  and  Pisis- 
tratus was  expelled  for  the  second  time.  He  spent  ten  years  at 
Eretria  in  Eubcea,  using  his  great  wealth  to  collect  forces  for  his 
restoration.  When  at  length  he  landed  at  Marathon,  his  enemies 
were  taken  by  surprise :  a  victory  in  one  battle  was  foDowed  up  by 
an  amnesty  to  all  who  would  submit ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  other 
parties  left  the  country. 

Having  no  mind  to  risk  a  third  expulsion,  Pisistratus  hired  a 
body  of  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  sent  the  children  of  the  citizens 
whom  he  suspected  as  hostages  to  the  island  of  Kaxos.  Like  the 
Roman  Ceasars,  he  veiled  his  despotic  power  under  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  and  even  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Areopagus  on  a  charge  of  murder ;  but  his  accuser  did  not 
venture  to  appear.  He  maintained  his  popularity  by  mingling 
generosity  with  affability,  opened  his  gardens  to  the  citizens, 
adorned  the  city  with  splendid  edifices,  and  extended  a  munificent 
patronage  to  art  and  letters.  He  was  the  first  Greek  who  founded 
a  public  library ;  and  it  was  by  his  care  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  first  collected  into  one  volume.  In  short,  Pisistratus  used 
his  power  in  a  manner  only  paralleled  by  Julius  Caesar ;  and  if  the 
plea  of  benefit  to  his  subjects,  so  often  advanced  to  cover  worse 
usurpations,  could  ever  avail  the  despot,  it  might  have  been  said  ^ 
with  truth  that 

"  Such  cbaitDB  as  his  were  sure  to  bind."  ■ 

He  died  thirty-three  years  after  his  first  usurpation,  B.C.  527.  >. 

His  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  succeeded  to  his  principlJa 
of  government ;  and  we  have  the  decisive  testimony  of  Thucydides, 
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that  they  cultivated  wisdom  and  virtue.  Hipparchus,  in  particu- 
lar, imitated  his  father's  patronage  of  art  and  letters ;  and  the  great 
lyric  poets,  Anacreon  and  Simonides,  Were  among  those  enter- 
tained at  his  court.  But  his  sensual  passion  supplied  the  test 
which  sooner  or  later  reveals  the  insecure  basis  of  a  Tyranny.  The 
celebrated  story  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  compels  us  for 
the  first  time  to  notice  that  hateftJ  practice  which  the  Greeks 
called  paederastia,  and  which  forms  the  deepest  shade  in  Paul's 
dark  picture  of  the  heathen  world.*  Harmodius,  a  beautiful 
youth,  beloved  by  a  citizen  of  moderate  rank,  named  Aristogeiton, 
rejected  the  temptations  of  Hipparchus,  who  took  his  revenge  by 
publicly  excluding  the  sister  of  Harmodius  from  the  honour  of 
carrying  one  of  the  sacred  baskets  in  the  procession  of  Athena. 
Incensed  by  this  insult,  Harmodius  plotted  with  Aristogeiton  the 
death  of  both  the  Tyrants.  Only  a  few  were  admitted  to  the  plot ; 
and  its  execution  was  fixed  for  the  great  feast  of  the  Panathensea, 
when  those  who  had  to  take  part  in  the  procession  could  appear 
in  arms  without  suspicion.  The  day  came ;  the  conspirators  as- 
sembled with  hidden  daggers  in  addition  to  their  other  arms ; 
and  Hippias  was  arranging  the  procession  in  the  Ceramicus,  when 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  were  alarmed  at  seeing  him  in  far 
miliar  conversation  with  one  of  the  conspirators.  Thinking  them- 
selves betrayed,  they  resolved  at  all  events  to  be  revenged  upon 
Hipparchus ;  and  rushing  into  the  city,  with  their  daggers  con- 
cealed in  the  myrtle  boughs  which  they  carried  in  honour  of  the 
goddess,  they  slew  him  where  they  found  him.  Harmodius  was 
at  once  slain  by  the  guards;  Aristogeiton  was  rescued  by  the 
crowd,  but  was  afterwards  taken,  and  died  under  the  torture. 
They  were  honoured  ever  after  as  the  first  martyrs  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Tyrannicide,  and 

"  The  sword  in  myrtle  dressed  '* 

became  a  household  word  with  the  Athenians.  Meanwhile  Hip- 
pias's  presence  of  mind  disarmed  the  rest  of  the  conspirators.  The 
guilty  and  the  suspected  were  put  to  cruel  deaths.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  government  was  changed ;  arbitrary  taxes  were  im- 
posed; and  the  worst  features  of  a  Tyranny  were  developed. 
Hippias  took  measures  to  secure  aid  from  Persia  for  his  govern- 
ment, or  a  reftige  in  case  of  his  expulsion  (b.c.  514). 

For  four  years  he  maintained  his  power  against  the  discontent 
of  the  people  and  the  attacks  of  the  banished  Alcmseonids.  These 
had  secured  the  favour  of  the  Delphic  oracle  by  their  liberality  in 

*  Romans  i.  26.  27. 
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executing  their  contract  for  rebuilding  the  temple ;  *  and  its  voice 
was  heard,  like  that  of  Cato  in  the  Boman  Senate,  reiterating  the 
same  response : — ^^  Athens  must  be  liberated."  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, now  at  the  height  of  their  power,  and  prond  of  having  put 
down  the  rest  of  the  Tyrants  throughout  Greece,  resolved  to  obey 
the  oracle.  After  a  brief  struggle,  Hippias  retired  to  Sigemn  is 
the  Troad  (b.c.  510).  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court  of  Di^ 
rius,  became  his  adviser  in  planning  the  attack  on  Greece,  and 
himself  guided  the  expedition  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes  to  the 
plain  of  Marathon.  Some  said  that  he  fell  in  the  battle,  others 
that  he  died  at  Lemnos  on  his  return.  The  family  of  the  Pisifl- 
tratids  were  doomed  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  were  ever  after- 
wards excepted  from  acts  of  amnesty.  Their  rule  had  lasted  ex- 
actly fifty  years,  reckoning  from  the  first  usurpation  of  Pisistratus. 
Its  whole  story  forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  in  all 
history  against  the  usurpation  of  a  private  citizen,  on  whatever 
pretext,  and  however  his  power  may  be  used. 

The  Lacedaemonians  retired  from  Athens  aftier  the  departure 
of  Hippias,  but  not  till  their  king,  Cleomenes,  had  established  close 
relations  of  friendship  with  Isagoras,the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party.  Opposed  to  him  was  Cleisthenes,  the  head  of  the  Alo- 
mseonids,  who  found  themselves  in  a  strange  position  between 
their  claims  of  high  nobility  and  the  ban  that  rested  on  their 
family.  Aft;er  some  struggles,  in  which  Isagoras  got  the  better, 
Cleisthenes  threw  himself  upon  the  people,  and  efiected  a  change 
in  the  constitution,  which  formed  the  true  establishment  of  the 
Athenian  democracy.  Herodotus  says,  "  He  took  into  partn^- 
ship  the  People,  who  had  before  been  excluded  from  everything," 
proving  how  little  importance  the  historian  attached  to  the  germs 
of  popular  power  in  the  constitution  of  Solon. 

Cleisthenes  began  by  remodelling  the  basis  of  citizenship,  which 
had  hitherto  rested  on  the  old  patriarchal  system  of  the  four  Ionic 
tribes,  with  their  brotherhoods,  dans,  and  families.  But,  as  was 
natural  in  a  prosperous  commercial  and  maritime  state,  Attica 
contained  a  large  free  population  which  had  no  place  in  these  cor- 
porations, and  so  no  franchise.  Cleisthenes  divided  the  whole 
country  into  demeSy  f  each  of  which  managed  its  own  local  affairs ; 

*  The  temple  was  burnt  in  b.c.  648.  Fkrty  spirit  attributed  the  conflagration  to 
the  Fisistratids. 

f  These  diyisions  may  be  compared  to  parUh^s.  The  word  signifies  peopies^  as  if 
each  deme  were  a  miniature  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  number  of  demes 
waa  afterwards  174 ;  the  original  number  under  Cleisthenes  is  unknown. 
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and  he  grouped  the  denies  into  ten  new  tribes.  The  domes  com- 
poBing  each  were  not  contiguons,  lest  the  old  local  factions  shonld 
preponderate  in  particular  tribes.  All  freemen,  including  some  at 
least  of  the  resident  foreigners  and  emancipated  elayes,*  were 
enrolled  in  the  demes,  and  so  became  members  of  the  tribes,  which 
entirely  superseded  the  four  old  Ionian  tribes. 

Solon's  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  became  now  a  Senate  of  Pive 
Hundred,  fifty  members  being  elected  from  each  tribe.  The  mode 
of  election  was  by  lot ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  the 
case  from  the  firstf  To  this  body  Cleisthenes  committed  the  chief 
functions  of  ezecutiTe  government.  It  sat  in  permanence ;  and  its 
business  was  arranged  on  a  curious  artificial  system.  The  senate 
was  divided  into  ten  sections,  or  committees,  one  for  each  tribe, 
called  the  Prytamesf  and  a  similar  division  was  made  of  the  year, 
thirty-five  days  each  being  allotted  to  six  of  the  prytanies,  and 
thirty-six  days  each  to  the  other  four.  These  made  up  the  common 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days.  Each  piytany  had  the 
presidency  of  the  Senate  and  Ecclesia  during  its  term,  in  an  order 
decided  by  lot.  Every  prytany  of  fifty  members  was  subdivided  into 
fire  committees  of  teu,  each  of  which  held  the  presidency  for 
seven  days  with  the  title  of  Prde&ri  (Presidents) ;  and  out  of  these 
a  chairman  (JEpistaJUi)  was  chosen  by  lot  every  day,  to  preside  in 
the  Senate  and  the  Ecclesia,  and  to  keep  thekeysof  the  Acropolis 
and  Treasury,  as  well  as  the  public  seaL  How  great  a  power  the 
office  of  Epistates  put  into  the  hands  of  its  holder  for  the  day,  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  who  refused  to  put  an  ill^al  question 
to  the  vote,  in  the  case  of  the  ten  generals  accused  for  their  con* 
doct  at  Arginusse. 

The  Ecclesia,  or  Assembly  of  the  People,  gained  a  great  exten- 
sion of  power,  from  being  regularly  and  frequently  summoned; 
and  it  became  the  arena  for  debating  aU  important  public  measures. 
The  Archons  were  elected  as  before,  and  with  the  same  exclusion 

»  AristoUe,  Pol%i.  iiL  1,  §  10;  tL  2,  §  11.     See  Mr.  Grate's  diacuaaion  of  the 
meaning  {History  of  Oreece,  voL  iv.  p.  170). 

t  The  practice  of  choosing  public  officers  hj  lot  \b  one  of  the  most  curious  deyelop- 
menii  of  democratic  equality  at  Athena.  It  was  of  course  open  to  the  ridicule  heaped 
opoD  it  by  Socratea,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  fttneaa  of  the  persons  chosen,  but 
it  does  not,  like  some  systema  of  patronage,  give  a  preference  to  men  known  to  be 
tmfit.  It  had  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  evils  of  aome  popular  elections,  in  which 
bitter  £uHion  and  unbounded  corruption  often  leave  a  result  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  lot 
coold  have  turned  out  It  may  be  as  well  to  caution  some  readers  against  confounding 
election  by  lott  which  depends  entirely  on  chance,  without  any  TOting  at  all,  with  elec- 
tion by  haUot,  which  is  a  device  to  insure  aectesy  in  voting. 
VOL,  L — 28 
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of  the  lowest  of  Solon's  four  classes  from  this  and  the  other  chief 
offices  of  the  state.  Their  political  power  was  transferred  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Ecclesia ;  and  a  b^inning  was  even  made  of  that 
transference  of  their  judicial  functions  to  the  people  which  was 
afterwards  effected*  The  third  Archon  retained  the  title  of  Pole- 
march,  or  Commander-in-chief,  but  he  was  associated  with  a  body 
of  ten  Oenerals  {Strategt)^  elected  annnally  by  the  people,  one  from 
each  tribe.  Besides  the  command  in  war,  the  Strategi  had  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs.  They  thus  became  the  most  important 
executive  officers  in  the  state.  The  first  Strat^us  was  in  fact  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  people ;  and  Pericles,  for  example,  governed 
in  this  character. 

As  a  safeguard  against  new  attempts  to  set  up  a  Tyranny, 
Cleisthenes  devised  the  remarkable  institution  of  OstracUm^  the 
nature  of  which  has  been  obscured  by  much  thoughtless  dedami^ 
tion,  especially  in  relation  to  Aristides, 

**  Him  whom  ungrateful  Athens  oould  expel, 
At  all  timea  Just,  save  when  he  signed  the  sheU.** 

It  was  a  plan  for  nipping  in  the  bud  any  danger  that  might  seem 
to  threaten  the  state  from  the  too  great  influence  of  a  powerAil 
citizen.  Without  subjecting  him  to  any  accusation  or  casting  any 
stigma  upon  his  character,  it  removed  him  fit>m  the  city  for  a 
period  nominally  of  ten  years  (afterwards  reduced  to  five),  but 
oftien  abridged  by  a  vote  of  recall,  which  was  sure  to  be  passed 
when  his  services  were  needed  by  the  state.  When  the  banish- 
ment was  not  of  long  duration,  it  probably  involved  no  great 
hardship  beyond  the  exclusion  from  power,  tiie  inevitable  penalty 
of  defeat  in  the  party  struggles  of  a  popidar  government.  The 
retirement  of  Aristides  to  his  estate  in  Salamis,  the  travels  of 
Themistocles  among  his  Argive  and  other  friends,  were  to  them 
what  "  the  cold  shades  of  opposition  "  are  to  our  party  leaders ; 
only  they  lost  neither  salary  nor  pension,  for  they  served  their 
country  without  pay.  The  exile's  property  remained  intact,  and 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  revived  on  his  return,  with  his  political 
influence  probably  increased  by  reaction.  How  little  any  idea  of 
disgrace  was  involved  in  the  sentence,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Athenians  disused  ostracism  as  having  been  degraded  by  its 
application  to  the  worthless  demagogue  Hyperbolus.  The  insti- 
tution was  fenced  with  securities  against  abuse.  Ko  vote  of 
ostracism  could  be  taken  except  by  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Ecclesia  at  a  flxed  period  of  the  year.    When  they  had 
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declared  that  such  a  vote  was  needfdl  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
it  remained  for  the  people  to  designate  its  object,  for  the  person 
was  as  yet  unnamed.  Every  citizen  wrote  a  name  on  an  oyster- 
shell  or  tile,*  or  got  it  written  for  him,  as  in  the  well-known 
story  of  Aristides.  The  Archons  and  Presidents  of  the  Senate 
collected  the  votes  in  the  agora,  and  the  citizen  designated  by  not 
less  than  6000  votes  had  to  withdraw  from  the  city  within  ten  days. 
It  should  be  observed  that  ostracism  was  not  only  a  direct  check 
on  the  too  great  power  of  any  one  citizen,  but  a  means  of  averting 
civil  discord,  when  threatened  by  the  even  balance  of  parties, 
as  in  the  rivalry  of  Aristides  and  Themistodes.  The  efficacy  of 
the  remedy  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  no  tyrannical  usurpation 
occurred  at  Athens  after  that  of  Pisistratus,  though  there  were 
not  wanting  men,  like  Alcibiades,  quite  disposed  to  make  the 
attemptf 

As  compared  with  the  constitution  of  Solon,  the  measures  of 
Gleisthenes  were  a  democratic  revolution ;  and  the  aristocratic 
party  did  not  submit  without  a  struggle.  Isagoras  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  They  had  recourse  to  the  religious 
pretext  which  they  afterwards  used  against  Pericles,  and  required 
the  expulsion  of  the  accursed  race  of  the  Alcmeeonids.  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  such  a  demand  could  be  disregiarded,  and 
Cleisthenes  retired  from  Athens.  But  the  violence  with  which 
the  counter-revolution  was  begun  roused  the  people  to  resistance. 
Isagoras  and  Cleomenes,  blockaded  in  the  Acropolis,  were  forced 
to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions :  they  themselves  were  dis- 
missed, but  their  Athenian  adherents  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of 
the  people ;  and  Cleisthenes  was  recalled.  Thus  began  the  long 
rivalry  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  the  representatives  of 
democracy  and  oligarchy  in  Greece. 

Both  parties  prepared  for  war,  and  both  gave  proofe  of  the  fatal 
influence  of  such  discords  on  Greek  patriotism.  Cleisthenes  sought 
the  alliance  of  Persia ;  but  the  Athenians  indignantly  repudiated 
the  consent  of  his  envoys  to  send  earth  and  water,  the  customary 
tokens  of  submission,  to  the  Great  King.  The  Spartans,  who 
boasted  of  having  put  down  the  tyrants  throughout  Greece, 
marched  into  Attica  with  their  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  the  forces 
of  Thebes  and  Chalcis  in  Eubosa,  to  set  up  Isagoras  as  tyrant  at 

*  Hence  the  word  oHraeUm^  from  StrrpoKOP,  a  tUe  or  ahelL 

t  See  further  the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  by  Hr.  Grote,  who  has  for  the 
ilist  time  explained  the  real  nature  and  working  of  ostracism  (Euiarif  of  Ghreece,  vol. 
ir.  a  xxxL 
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Athens.  TUb  was  the  object  proposed  bj  Cleomenes ;  but  it  was 
defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  allies,  and  even  of  his  own 
colleague  Demaratos.  A  like  scheme  on  behalf  of  Hippias  was 
rejected  at  a  congress  of  the  allies,  chiefly  through  the  bold 
remonstrances  of  the  Corinthians.  In  these  proceedings  we  see 
the  Peloponnesiaix  confederacy  already  established,  and  meeting 
for  considtation  and  action,  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta^  but 
with  the  Oorinthians  as  a  check  on  her  preponderance. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  took  y^igeanoe  on  theThebans  and 
Chalcidians,  and  established  their  dominion  in  the  island  of 
Euboea.  On  this  occasion  we  first  meet  with  their  cdebrated 
system  of  colonizing  conquered  states.  The  lands  of  Chalcis  were 
ctivided  into  4000  portions  (den^  i.e.  lots)y  which  were  distributed 
by  lot  among  4000  poor  citizens  of  Athens,  who  were  called 
Cleruchi  {lat-holdeTi).*  Thus  began  the  dominion  of  Athens  in 
the  island  of  the  jEgssan.  During  these  campaigns  the  people 
of  the  islands  of  ^gina,  which  was  at  this  time  a  great  maritime 
power,  were  induced  by  the  Thebans  to  ravage  Attica;  and  thus 
began  the  internecine  hatred  between  the  Athenians  and  iEgine- 
tans.  The  democratic  constitution  was  now  firmly  established ; 
and,  whatever  seeds  of  abuse  it  might  contain,  the  first-fruits  of 
popular  liberty  were  seen  in  the  glorious  part  taken  by  Athens 
in  the  Persian  Wars. 

Having  thus  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  principal 
Hellenic  states,  and  having  fully  described  the  political  condition 
of  the  two  which  became  the  leaders  of  all  the  rest,  a  few  words 
will  suffice  concerning  the  others.  The  belt  of  land  forming 
Oentral  Greece  was  occupied  by  races  chiefly  of  w£olian  descent, 
but  with  a  strong  intermixture  of  the  Dorian  element.  Next  to 
Attica,  the  large  district  of  Boeotia  contained  fonrteen  independent 
cities,  united  in  a  confederacy,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  head. 
The  conmion  affairs  of  the  league  were  directed  by  magistrates 
named  Boeotarchs,  who  were  elected  annually — ^two  by  Thebes,  and 
one  by  each  of  the  other  cities.  The  governments  were  for  the 
most  part  digarchies  /  and  it  was  the  constant  policy  of  Thebes  to 
support  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  other  states,  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  her  own  ascendancy.  This  policy  was  reskted  by  a 
few  of  the  cities,  and  especially  by  Platasa,  whose  firm  attachment 
to  Athens,  at  the  cost  of  the  severest  sufferings,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  Grecian  history.    Phocis  lay  west  of 

*  By  ontf  (riT  tlioM  earious  ^ncatenatloiifl  which  often  make  tip  the  history  of  a 
word,  this  term  reappetrt  in  the  rocabnlary  of  the  Churdi  aa  CUrgy, 
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Boeotia,  with  a  small  territory  reaching  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
and  Tras  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  possession  of  the  oracle  of 
DelphL  Its  people,  who  were  of  Achsean  origin,  had  as  yet  played 
no  part  in  Grecian  history,  except  in  the  First  Sacared  War, 
which  has  already  been  related.*  The  little  state  of  Doris,  north- 
west of  Phoois,  was  no  otherwise  of  eonseqnence  than  for  its  fame 
as  the  cradle  of  the  Dorian  race.  The  Locrians  were  parted  into  two 
divisions,  differing  in  dialect  and  manners ;  but  both  were  regarded 
as  mixed  races,  whose  infusion  of  Hellenio  blood  had  but  partially 
tempered  the  rudeness  they  inherited  from  the  Leleges.  The 
Eastern  Locrians,t  on  the  coast  north  of  Phocis  and  opposite 
Euboea,  were  the  more  civilized  of  the  two.  They  appear  in 
Homer  under  their  king  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus :  part  of  them 
were  afterwards  subject  to  Phocis.  The  western  or  Ozolian 
Locrians,  who  inhabited  the  rugged  country  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Corax  and  Parnassus  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf^  were  little 
better  than  mountain  robbers.  The  like  character  was  borne  by 
the  people  of  ^^tolia,  which  was  still  only  partially  colonized  by 
the  Hellenic  race.  This  coxmtry  had  obtained  some  celebrity  in 
mythical  history ;  and  its  mountain  range  of  Calydon  was  the 
scene  of  the  famous  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar  by  the  heroes  of 
the  Argonautic  age.  j:  As  civilization  advanced,  its  cities  formed 
a  federation,  which  became  renowned  in  the  latest  age  of  Grecian 
independence  for  its  antagonism  to  the  Achaean  League.  West 
of  all  lay  Acamania,  divided  from  JStolia  by  the  Adbeloiis,  the 
largest  riyer  of  Greece,  and  having  an  extensive  sesrcoast  opposite 
to  the  Ionian  islands.  It  was  peopled  of  old,  like  ^tolia,  by  the 
Leleges,  Curetes,  and  other  wild  races,  among  which  Achsean 
colonists  from  Argos  were  said  to  have  settled ;  but  they  were  still 
only  a  half  Hellenic  people,  living  by  robbery  and  piracy. 

North  of  the  isthmus  between  the  Maliac  and  Ambracian  Gul&, 
lay  the  extensive  r^ons  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  of  which  only 
the  former  belonged  to  the  political  aggregate  of  the  HeUenic 
states.    Thessaly  is  a  great  plain,  enclosed  on  every  side  by  lofty 

•  See  p.  829. 

t  Tbefe  indaded  the  two  tribes  of  the  Lgcri  Epicnemidii  (so^salled  from  Mount 
CnenuB)  and  the  liocri  Opimtii,  named  from  their  city  of  Opus. 

X  One  of  the  storiea  oonnected  with  this  hunt  was  that  of  Ancsns,  an  Aroadian 
Aieftiin.  He  wM  aboat  to  taste  a  new  mintage,  and  the  onp  was  already  in  his  hand, 
when  news  was  brought  that  the  hunt  Was  up.  He  set  down  the  cap  nntasted,  took  up 
bis  boar  spear  and  rushed  out,  and  was  killed  by  the  boar.  Hence  an  old  hexameter 
▼erae,  whieh  sajs*-'*  There  are  many  things  between  the  edge  of  the  cup  and  of  the 
Up." 
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monntaiiifl,  and  watered  bj  die  river  Feneins.  It  was  thus  fitted 
bj  nature  for  a  great  state,  and  comparatiyelj  Bevered  from  the 
rest  of  Greece.  The  earliest  inhabitants,  were  of  yarious  races. 
The  original  Thessalians  are  said  to  have  been  a  Pelasgian  people 
from  Tliesprotia  in  Epiros ;  but  the  ./Eolian  race  predominated  in 
historic  times*  The  inhabitants  like  those  of  Laconia,  were  divided 
into  three  classes ;  the  Thessalian  oonqaerors,  the  subject  popu- 
lation, and  the  Penestse,  whose  condition  resembled  diat  of  the 
Helots.  In  the  earliest  age  the j  were  governed  b j  kings,  who 
claimed  a  descent  from  Hercules ;  but,  as  in  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  these  monarchies  were  transformed  into  aristocratic  repub- 
lics. Some  of  the  noble  houses,  as  the  Aleuadsd  at  Larissa  and 
the  Scopadffi  at  Granon,  rivalled  the  tyrants  of  Southern  Greece  in 
power  and  magnificence,  and  attracted  the  greatest  artists  and 
poets  to  their  courts.  The  great  Thessalian  plain  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  called  tetrarchies  (besides  four  others  in  the  moim* 
tains) ;  and  these  were  united  in  a  federation,  chi^j  for  military 
purposes.  When  occasion  required,  thej  elected  a  military  chief, 
or  dictator,  with  the  title  of  Tagus  (Marshal),  whose  authority 
was  supreme  in  all  four  districts.  The  ThessaMans  were  represented 
in  the  Amphictjonic  Council.  Their  conduct  in  the  Persian  War 
proves  how  little  interest  they  had  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Greece. 
To  the  north-east  of  Thessaly,  along  the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  lay  Pieria,  a  district  connected  by  tradition  wi& 
the  earliest  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks.  As  the  Hellenie 
Deities  had  their  home  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  so  the  Muses 
had  theirs  at  its  foot ;  and  this  too  was  the  country  of  Orpheus.*^ 
In  the  historic  times  Pieria  formed  a  part  of  Macedonia,  which  lay 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Greece,  and  was  peopled  by  Thraciaa 
and  niyrian  tribes.  Hellenic  settiers,  however,  migrated  into  the 
southern  part  of  Macedonia,  and  intermarried  with  the  barbarians, 
forming  a  race  who  spoke  a  rude  dialect  in  which  Done  fonns 
predominated.  This  dialect,  transported  into  Syria  and  Egypt  by 
the  followers  of  Alexander,  became  a  chief  element  in  the  Helle- 
nistic Greek,  which  was  spoken  throughout  the  East,  and  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Septuagint  and  !New  Testa- 
ment. The  Macedonian  monarchy  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
about  the  seventh  century  b.o.  ;  but  its  history  is  altogether 
obscure  till  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wars,  when  the  reigning  king 
was  Amyntas  I.    The  royal  house  claimed  to  be  Greeks  of  the 

*  As  Pieria  belonged  geogrmphicallj  to  Thntoe,  the  later  l^ge&de  tnnsported  Or- 
pheua  iuio  the  heart  of  that  country,  where  the  people  were  entirely  barbariana. 
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Heraclid  family ;  and  Alexander  I.  was  not  admitted  to  contend  at 
the  Olympic  games  nntil  he  had  proved  his  descent  from  Temenns 
the  king  of  Argos.  This  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  honse 
of  Bomanoff  is  only  one  point  of  the  cnrions  parallel  between  the 
relations  of  Macedonia  to  Greece  and  those  of  Bussia  to  Western 
Europe. 

West  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  lay  Epirus,  that  is,  the  Mamr- 
landj  a  name  evidently  applied  to  the  region  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
Ionian  islands.  Here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Pelasgians  of 
Molossus  ;>re8erved  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  Dodonsaan 
Jove,  whose  oracles  were  uttered  from  a  grove  of  sacred  oaks.  The 
country  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  different  tribes  under  their 
own  princes ;  till  at  length  the  kings  of  Molossus,  who  claimed 
their  desc^it  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  founded  the 
monarchy  which  shook  the  power  of  Bome.  Lastly,  the  chain  of 
islands  (now  called  Ionian,  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  sea 
which  washes  the  western  shores  of  Greece),  stretching  from 
Corcyra  off  Epirus  to  Zacynthus  off  Elis,  had  already  been  peopled 
by  the  Achffians  and  Cohans  in  the  heroic  age,  and  were  now 
occupied,  in  part,  by  flourishing  Dorian  colonies,  the  o£&pring  of 
the  maritime  enterprise  of  Corinth.  We  have  idready  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  Corcjrra  as  the  most  important  of  these  colonies, 
and  of  others  which  were  founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcy- 
SBBBiis  jointly  along  the  same  shores ;  Leucas,  on  the  island  off. 
Acamania,  and  Anactorium  on  the  opposite  shore,  near  the  cape 
long  after  renowned  under  the  name  of  Actium ;  and  farther  nortii, 
on  the  coast  of  the  wild  Blyrians,  ApoUonia,  a  great  seat  of 
commerce  and  learning  under  the  Bomans,  and  Epidanmus, 
£Eimou8  among  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War."*^ 

The  relations  between  these  colonies  and  Corinth  exhibit  to  us 
in  praetiee  the  principles  of  Greek  colonization.  A  colony  was  no 
mere  body  of  outcasts  thrown  off  from  a  state  to  find  a  home  where 
and  how  they  could,  at  one  time  the  refiise  of  society,  got  rid  of 
alike  for  poverty  or  for  crime,  at  another,  the  exiles  for  conscience 
sake,  of  whom  their  country  was  not  worthy.  The  former  home 
of  thecolonists  was  truly  named  their  "  mother  city  "(Tw^qpoZi^);  f 
the  colony  was  a  ^^  removal  of  their  homes  "  {apceoia) ;  they  went 

*  Under  its  other  name  of  D jrrachium,  which  the  Ronuma  adopted  to  avoid  the 
iH-omened  sound  of  Epidamnus,  it  became  the  chief  landing-place  for  Tojagers  £rom 
Italy  to  Greece. 

t  Few  inaocuraeiefl  of  language  are  more  striking  than  the  application  of  thia  word 
to  the  caiaUl  of  a  natioiif  unless  perhapa  the  calling  the  country  districts  prwincuu 
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forth  under  a  dnl  j  appointed  leader  {(EoiH,  that  is,  one  who  fisnnB 
a  Bettlement  or  home),  who,  in  the  oldest  times,  was  generaDj  a 
prince  of  the  rojal  fiunilj,  carrying  with  th^n  their  ooonty's 
gods,  their  city's  laws,  and  the  sacred  fire  which  always  burnt  on 
the  hearth  of  the  Prytanemn.  When  a  colony  grew  strong  enough 
to  send  ont  new  settlements,  an  (Ecist  was  sought  firom  the  mother 
city ;  and  the  new  colony  re^i^arded  this  city  as  their  metrapollB. 
The  bond  between  a  mother  city  and  her  col<mies  was  most  sacred, 
and  a  war  sach  as  those  between  Coroyra  and  Ckmnth  had  the 
nature  of  sacrilege.  The  colonists  sent  deputations  to  the  great 
festivals  of  the  metropolis,  and  received  her  citizens  with  the 
highest  honors.  The  (Ecist  was  deified  after  his  death  as  the 
representative  of  the  mother  city. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  northern  Greece,  Corinth  planted  the 
colony  of  Potidsda,  which  became  another  cause  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  It  stood  on  the  isthmus  of  the  westernmost  of  the 
three  long  and  lofly  promontories  that  jut  ont  from  the  peninsula 
between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonie  Gulfs,  at  thenorth-westero 
oomer  of  the  .£g8san.  This  region,  called  from  its  positicNi,  ^  the 
parts  adjoining  Thraoe,"  was  also  named  Ghalcidioe,  from  the 
numerous  colonies  planted  there  by  the  Eubcean  city  of  Chalcis,  as 
well  as  by  her  neighbor  Eretria.  It  became  the  scene  of  sisne  of 
the  greatest  event^  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  in  the 
contest  with  Philip  <^  Maoedon.  Other  colonies  extended  all 
along  the  coasts  of  Thraoe,  on  the  .£g»an,  the  Hellespont,  the 
Propontis  and  the  Euxine,  as  &r  as  Istria,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  a  settlement  of  the  Milesians.  Of  these  we  can  only  stay 
to  mention  the  cities  which  made  the  Thracian  ChersoBese  entirely 
Greek,  the  Samian  colony  of  Perinthus  on  the  northern  shoie 
of  the  Propontis,  and  the  Hegarian  settlement  of  ByzantiiuD, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  long  afterwards  the 
capital  of  Constantine.*  The  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
loniansled  them  as  far  as  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Scythia. 
Miletus  planted  the  oolony  of  Olbia  on  the  Hypanis  (^K^),t  which 
became  a  great  portfor  thecom  of  the  Ukraine.  The  Doriansof 
Heradea  in  Pontus  founded  the  city  of  Chersonesus  on  the  cape 
of  the  same  name,  which  terminates  the  p^iinsnla,  now  so  well 
known  to  us,  of  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimea. j:    The  wild  spot  was 

*  BTzantivm  was  ooloniiecl  from  Megan  in  B.e.  608. 

f  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  StomoffU,  about  twelre  miles  below  NieholaeT. 
t  This  peninsda  was  called,  from  Its  eokmiserSi  Checsonesiis  HeMoleoiioa,  and  also 
the  LitUe  Cheisonese,  in  oontradiBtinfitio&  to  the  CriBoea  itself,  the  GhenoiieBas  Tunica. 
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already  celebrated  in  the  legend  of  Orestes  as  the  seat  of  the 
sarage  worship  of  the  Tanrie  Artemis,  with  her  human  sacrifices. 
OthOT  settlements  were  planted  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
Euxine,  chiefly  by  the  Milesians,  who  founded  Phasis,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  sonthem  shore  of  the 
Enxine,  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  studded  with 
Greek  colonies,  the  chief  of  which  were  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis, 
Chidcedon,  opposite  Byzantium,  and  Heraclea  Pontica,*  both 
founded  by  the  Megarians ;  Sinope,t  which  was  twice  oolonized 
from  Miletus,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  Cimmerian  inva- 
sion, and  which,  after  being  long  the  greatest  seat  of  Greek  com- 
merce in  the  Euxine,  became  the  splendid  capital  of  Mithridates ; 
and  Trapezus  (Trebisond),  planted  by  Sinope  on  the  confines  of 
Armenia.  We  have  been  particular  in  noticing  these  colonies  on 
the  Euxine,  to  show  how  firm  a  hold  the  Greeks  had  gained,  in 
the  eighth,  seventh,  and  sixth  centuries  bx.,  of  regions  till  recently 
little  known  to  ourselves.  The  remains  of  Hellenic  civilization, 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  the  Bosporus,  and  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  may  be  traced  like  successive  deposits  beneath  the  deluge 
of  barbarism  which  overwhelmed  those  shores,  j: 

Concerning  the  great  colonies  on  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  little  need  be  added  to  the  traditions  already  related  of 
their  first  foundation  in  the  heroic  age.§  At  the  beginning  of  the 
historic  period,  we  find  them  further  advanced  in  civilization  than 
most  states  of  the  mother  country.  The  fresh  free  life  of  a  new 
colony  always  favours  the  popular  element  in  a  state;  and  the 
aristocratic  governments  were  abolished  in  these  settlements  at  a 
very  early  period,  while  the  federal  bond  between  those  of  the 
same  race  was  maintained  more  closely  than  in  Greece.  Their 
relations  with  the  Asiatic  nations  seem  to  have  been  peacefiil  from 
the  first ;  |  the  Asiatics  perceiving  the  advantage  they  could  ^dn 
from  the  maritime  activity  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Greeks  being 
stimulated  to  commerce  by  the  wealth  of  the  Asiatics.  Moreover, 
the  ancient  civilization  of  Asia  was  imparted  to  a  people  fitted, 
above  every  other  race,  to  give  it  a  new  and  energetic  development ; 
and  music,  poetry,  and  art  made  th^r  first  great  advances  among 

•  Now  Saraklu 

f  Now  Sinonb. 

X  The  last  example  of  such  baibarian  ruin  was  the  destraction  of  the  beautiful 
Greek  renudus  at  Kerte\  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosporus,  in  the  Crimean  war. 

§  See  pp.  824— 826. 

I  The  war  of  Troj  cannot  be  considered  an  exception,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  its 
Teal  character,  and  it  precedes  the  age  of  colonization. 
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the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  lonians  rapidlj  outgrew  tlie  other 
colonists  in  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  Miletus,  their  most  powerfbl 
city,  is  said  to  have  planted  no  less  than  eighty  colonies.  The 
greatness  of  Ephesns  was  a  later  growth,  dne  to  the  extensive 
territory  which  she  obtained  from  the  Lydians,  and  to  the  splendid 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  was  built  and  enriched  by  the  contribu- 
tions both  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
colonies  along  the  shores  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  Cyprus.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
colonies  on  the  west  coast  were  subjugated,  first  by  Croesus,  and 
more  completely  by  Cyras.  Their  condition  under  Darius  forms 
the  starting  point  of  the  history  of  the  Persian  Wars. 

Colonization  was  almost  equally  active  beyond  the  sea  that 
washes  the  western  shores  of  Greece,  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy,  r^ons  occupied  in  the  earliest  times  by  the 
barbarian  Sicani  and  Sicoli.  The  south  of  Italy,  originally  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Hesperia  (the  Land  of  the  Evening  Star), 
obtained  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia,  or  Great  Greece.  This  was 
the  scene  of  the  fabled  golden  age,  under  the  rule  of  the  ancient 
deities  expelled  by  Jove, 

<*  And  who,  with  Satam  old, 
Fled  over  Hadria  to  the  Hesperian  fields, 
And  o*er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmost  isles." 

Here,  too,  were  placed  those  colonies,  founded  by  the  heroes  who 
had  fought  at  Troy,  of  which  Fenelon  has  made  so  ingenions  a  osc. 
Passing  over  these  legends,  the  earliest  known  settlement  was  the 
JEoMc  colony  of  Cumse,  on  the  northern  promontory  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  founded  jointly  by  Cyme  in  the  Asiatic  JEolis,  and  by 
Chalcis  in  Euboea.  It  was  the  northernmost  of  the  colom'es  which 
fringed  the  whole  coast  down  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  np 
again  round  the  Bay  of  Tarentum  to  the  lapygian  promontory.  A 
few  only  of  these  can  be  noticed: — ^Parthenope,  a  colony  from 
Cumae,  famous  to  the  present  day  under  its  later  name  of  Neapolis 
{i.e.  the  JV^ew  CUy,  N<ypoli^  Jf'aplea);  Posidonia  (Paestmn),  a 
colony  of  Sybaris,  renowned  for  its  temples  of  pure  Doric  archi-  • 
tecture ;  Elea,  already  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  migration  of 
the  Phocseans ;  *  Bhegium,  on  the  strait  of  M efisina,  a  Chalcidian 
colony;  then,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  "toe,^  Locri  Epize- 
phyrii,  built  on  Cape  Zephyrium  by  a  body  of  Locrian  Ereebootere 
(b.0.  683),  to  whom  the  legislator  Zaleucus  gave  the  first  written 

»  Chap.  X.,  p.  277. 
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code  enacted  in  any  Greek  state  (b.o.  664).*  Croton  and  Sybaris 
deserve  more  particular  attention.  They  were  among  the  oldest 
Achsean  colonies  on  this  coast,  Sybaris  having  been  founded  in 
B.O.  720,  and  Croton  in  b.o.  710.  Both  obtained  dominion  from 
shore  to  shore  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula.  The  wealth  of  Sybaris 
tempted  it  to  a  luxury  which  has  given  the  word  sybarite  to  the 
European  vocabulary.  Croton  enjoys  the  better  fame  of  its 
physicians  and  Olympic  victors,  including 

**  Hiin  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak,"* 

and  was  caught  by  its  rebound,  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts ;  and  the 
far  higher  honor  of  having  been  the  chosen  residence  of  the 
Samian  philosopher  Pythagoras  (about  b.o.  640 — 510).  The 
rivalry  between  the  two  cities  broke  out  into  a  war,  in  which  the 
forces  of  Croton  were  commanded  by  the  athlete  Milo,  and  which 
ended  in  the  utter  destruction  of  Sybaris  (b.  o.  510).  The  Spartan 
colony  of  Taras,  or  Tarentum,  at  the  headof  the  gulf  named  after 
it,  became  now  the  most  powerful  city  of  Magna  Grsecia.  But  the 
destruction  of  Sybaris  proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
Greeks  in  general,  and  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  advancing 
from  Central  Italy,  took  some  of  the  cities,  and  deprived  the  rest 
of  their  inland  territories.  Our  epoch  of  b.o.  500  coincides  fairly 
with  the  beginning  of  their  decline. 

The  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily  are  of  special  interest  for  the  length 
of  time  that  some  of  them  maintained  their  power,  chiefly  under 
the  despotic  form  of  government.  The  island  which  Homer  calls 
Thrinacriaf  was  already  famous  in  the  mythical  age.  All  know 
the  adventure  of  Ulysses  with  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  Polyphemus. 
The  volcano  of  Etna,  which  would  be  a  striking  object  to  mariners, 
was  imagined  to  be  both  the  forge  of  the  god  Hephsestus,  and  the 
scene  of  the  punishment  of  the  giant  Typhoeus,  who  lay  stretched 
out  beneath  the  whole  volcanic  region  of  Calabria.  The  earliest 
credible  accounts  represent  it  as  occupied  by  the  Sicani  or  Siceli, 


*  The  code  of  Zaleucua  vied  in  leyerity  with  the  laws  which  Draco  gave  the  Athe- 
I  forty  years  later.  It  was  observed  so  strictly,  that  the  moyer  of  an  alteration 
had  to  speak  literally  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  was  forthwith  strangled  if  his 
motion  fiiiled.  Zaleucns  is  said  to  have  paid  the  penalty  of  an  eye,  to  save  his  son 
from  losing  both  eyes,  in  accordance  with  the  law ;  and  at  last  to  haye  put  himself  to 
death  on  discoyeiing  that  he  had  committed  an  offense  which  his  own  law  made 
cqntaL 

f  Other  early  forms  are  Trinacria  and  Trinacris,  all  signifying  the  land  of  the  Three 
C^>e8.    So  the  Roman  poets  call  it  Triquetra,  i.0.,  triangular. 
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probably  a  Celtic  people.*  With  the  light  thrown  on  Homer's 
fable  of  FoljphemuB  by  the  character  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
historic  age,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  earliest  SidliaoB 
were  a  pastoral  people ;  at  all  events,  they  seem  to  have  given  but 
little  trouble  to  the  Greek  settlers.  Sicily  was  colonized  by  the 
same  states,  whose  activity  in  this  work  we  have  be&re  witnessed, 
the  Chalcidians,  Megariaus,  and  Corinthians ;  but  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities,  Gela,  was  a  joint  colony  finom  Ehodes  and  Crete. 
The  preponderance  of  the  Dorian  element  had  much  to  do  with 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  cities.  On  the  east  coast  were  tlie 
Achffian  and  jEolian  settlements  of  Zancle,  afterwards  Hessanay 
founded  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Cumseans;  Naxos,  the  oldest  of 
all,  founded  jointly  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Megarians,  under  an 
Athenian  oecist  (b.o.  725);  Catana  and  Leontini,  colonies  of 
Kaxos  (b.0.  730) ;  and  Hyblsean  Hegara,  founded  by  Megara  (b.o. 
728).  On  the  southern  part  of  the  same  coast  was  the  famous 
Syracuse,  founded  by  the  Corinthians  only  one  year  later  than 
Kaxos  (B.a  734).  The  remaining  Dorian  colonies  occupied  the 
southern  coast;  the  chief  of  them  being  Gela  (b.c.  690),  its 
colony  Acragas  or  Agrigentum  (b.o.  582).  On  the  same  coast 
westward  was  Selinus,  a  colony  of  the  Hybkean  Megara  (B.a  630). 
The  only  Greek  settlement  on  the  north  coast  was  Himera,  a  colony 
of  2Jancle ;  west  of  which  lay  the  Phoenician  colony  of  Panormna 
(Palermo)^  and  the  Tyrrhenian  cities  of  Egesta  and  £ryx.  The 
free  scope  given  to  the  settlers  by  the  retirement  of  the  Sicels 
inland,  and  the  vast  fertility  which  caused  the  island  to  be  sacred  to 
Demeter,t  led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  these  colonies ;  but  their  con- 
nection with  the  general  history  of  Greece  only  begins  with  the 
usurpation  of  Gelon  at  Syracuse,  in  b.c.  486,  immediately  after 
which  began  their  first  hostilities  vnth  the  Carthaginians,  who  had 
meanwhile  occupied  the  western  portion  of  the  island .  Agrigentum 
alone  had  as  yet  become  famous,  and  that  chiefly  for  the  cruelties 
of  its  tyrant,  Phalaris,  who  caused  his  victims  to  be  roasted  alive 
in  a  brazen  bull.  His  usurpation  must  have  followed  close  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  in  b.o.  582,  as  he  was  contemporary 
with  Pisistratus.  His  victories  over  his  neighbours  made  Agri- 
gentum the  first  state  of  Sicily ;  but  he  met  his  wdl  merited  &te 
in  an  insurrection  of  his  subjects.    The  truth  of  the  story  of  the 

*  Some  writers  diBdnguifih  the  two  tribes,  placing  the  Siouii  iki  the  west  and  the 
Sioeli  in  the  easL    The  Sioeli  or  Itali  of  Southern  Italy  were  the  same  race. 

f  Hence  the  scene  of  the  abduction  of  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proseipine)  bj 
Pluto  was  placed  in  Sicily. 
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brazen  biilliB  proved  bjthe  contemporary  antboritj  of  Pindar,  and 
the  figure  itself  was  preserved  at  Agrigentum.* 

To  the  west  of  Italy  and  Sicily  tiie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  occupied  by  nomerous  Phoenician  colonies ;  the  fleets  of 
Carthage  commanded  the  sea ;  and  her  jealous  policy  left  little 
room  for  the  intrusion  of  other  nations.  But  for  all  this,  the 
enterprise  of  the  Ionian  Phoctea  had  founded  on  the  coadt  of  Gaul, 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone,the  famous  city  of  the  Mas8alia,t 
which  in  its  turn  planted  several  settlements  along  the  Ligurian 
coast,  and  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Firmly  united 
under  the  lead  of  Massalia,  and  possessing  a  powerful  navy,  these 
distant  colonies  held  their  own  against  the  attacks  of  Carthage, 
extended  the  commerce  of  Greece  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules^  and 
brotight  the  Celts  of  Ganl  and  Spain  in  contact  with  a  civilization 
which  they  could  never  have  learned  from  the  Carthaginians.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  Phocaean  colony  of  Alalia,  or  Aleria,  in 
Corsica. 

Of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  domin- 
ion extended  over  the  western  half,  from  the  straits  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  while  Egypt  claimed  the  coast  of  the  Libyan 
Desert  west  of  lie  I)elta.$  But  between  the  two  empires  the 
Dorian  Greeks  had  established  themselves  on  the  beautiM  penin* 
Bula  directly  opposite  to  Peloponnesus,  which  received  from  their 
chief  city  the  name  of  Cyrenaica.  A  body  of  settlers  from  the 
island  of  Thera,  itself  a  colony  of  Sparta,  were  led  thither  by 
BattuB,  who  built  Cyrene  (about  b.o.  630),  and  founded  a  royal 
dynasty,  which  reigned  for  eight  generations.!  Cyrene  enjoyed 
one  of  the  fairest  sites  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  standing  about 
ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and  1800  feet  above  its  level,  it  is  sheltered 
by  the  table-land  behind  from  the  hot  blasts  of  the  Sahara,  and  is 
open  on  the  north  to  the  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean,  over  whose 

*  The  spurious  "  Letters  of  Phalaris  "  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  interesting  literary 
oontroverdes  of  modem  times.  In  his  masterly  **  Dissertation  upon  the  Episties  of 
Phalaris,"  the  great  scholar,  Dr.  Bentley,  not  only  proyed  them  a  forgery  of  later  date, 
but  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  tiie  literary  history  of  the  age,  and  especially  upon  the 
origin  of  Greek  dramatic  poetry. 

f  In  Latin  Masillia,  now  Marteille^,    The  date  of  its  colonization  was  b.c.  600. 

X  Concerning  the  Greek  settiements  in  Egypt  under  Psammetichus  and  Amasis,  see 
chiq).  Til  pp.  131,  18Y. 

§  The  kings  with  their  probable  dates  were  as  follows : — (1)  Battus  I.,  b.c.  630 — 
699;  (2)  Arcealaus  L,  b.c.  699—683;  (3)  Battus  II.,  tiie  Happy,  b.o.  683—660;  (4) 
AroeBilaus  II.,  the  Oppresdre,  b.c.  660 — 660 ;  (6)  Battus  in.,  the  Lame,  b.o.  660 — 630; 
(6)  Aroesilaus  m.,  B.O.  680—610 ;  (7)  BaUus  IV. ;  (8)  Aicesilaus  IV.  from  before  B.a 
466  to  B.C.  460. 
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bine  waterB  it  coznmandB  a  glorious  prospect.  It  was  well  supplied 
with  water  from  the  fountain  of  Cyre,  which  ran  down  to  tiie  sea 
through  a  beautiful  rayine,  along  which  a  well-paved  road  led 
to  the  port  of  Apollonia.  The  terraces  descending  from  the 
mountain  to  the  shore,  on  one  of  which  Cjrene  stood,  were 
covered  with  the  richest  variety  of  luxuriant  vegetation ;  and  the 
different  harvests  lasted  for  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months.  Thns 
favoured,  the  colony  attracted  settlers  from  different  parts  of 
Greece,  and  obtained  a  wide  dominion  over  the  Libyan  tribes.  To 
the  west  her  territories  met  those  at  Carthage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  the  boundary  being  marked  by  the  "  Altars  of  the 
Fhilseni,"  concerning  which  Sallust  relates  a  curious  legend.  The 
two  states  had  agreed  to  settle  their  boundary  at  the  spot  where 
two  parties  should  meet,  having  started  at  tiie  same  time  from 
either  city.  The  Carthaginian  envoys,  two  brothers  named 
the  Fhilffini,*  made  the  better  speed,  and  performed  much  more 
than  half  the  distance.  The  Cyrenseans  accused  them  of  having 
started  before  the  appointed  time,  but  proposed  to  abide  by  the 
place  of  meeting  if  the  others  would  consent  to  be  buried  alive 
there  in  the  sand,  or  else  that  they  themselves  would  advance  as 
far  as  they  pleased  and  then  suffer  the  same  fate.  The  Phileeni 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  country,  which  rewarded  them  with 
divine  honours. 

Cyrene  reached  the  height  of  her  prosperity  under  the  third 
king,  Battus  the  Happy,  who  repulsed  the  attack  of  Apries,  king 
of  Egypt,  B.O.  570.t  But  the  tjrranny  of  ArcesilausU.  drove  out 
a  large  party  under  his  brothers,  who  founded  the  new  city  of 
Barca,  and  separated  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
territory  of  Cyrene  (about  b.o.  560).  The  popular  party  found 
leaders,  who  put  restrictions  on  the  royal  power ;  civil  war  ensued ; 
Arcesilaus  lU.  tried  to  keep  his  crown  by  submitting  as  a  tribu- 
tary to  Cambyses  (b.c.  625),  but  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  his 
father-in-law  Alazir,  the  king  of  Barca,  and  both  were  killed 
there  by  the  Barcseans  and  the  Cyrensean  exiles.  Pheretima,  the 
mother  of  Arcesilaus,  who  was  reigning  at  Cyrene,  sought  the 
means  of  vengeance  from  Aryandes,  the  *  satrap  of  Egypt  under 
Cambyses.  He  sent  his  whole  army  against  Barca,  under  Amasis, 
who,  after  a  long  siege,  took  the  city  by  a  strange  fraud.  Sum- 
moning the  people  of  Barca  to  a  parley,  he  agreed  to  withdraw  his 

*  ETidenUy  no  Punic  name,  bat  a  Greek  epithet,  Bignifying  **  loren  of  pnise." 
f  Comp.  chap.  viL,  pp.  134 — 6 
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army  on  payment  of  a  fair  Bum  to  the  king,  and  an  oath  ratified 
the  capitulation,  ^^  as  long  as  the  ground  beneath  their  feet  stood 
firm."  ISTow  Amasis  had  so  contrived  that  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  stood  over  a  hidden  trench ;  and,  the  moment  the  gates  of 
Barca  were  thrown  open,  the  props  that  supported  the  covering  of 
the  trench  were  removed,  and  with  them  the  sanction  of  the  oath  I 
The  revenge  of  Pheretima  was  glutted  with  unheard  of  cruelties, 
but  she  afterwards  perished  by  a  death  like  that  of  Herod  Agrippa. 
The  great  body  of  the  Barceeans  were  carried  off  to  the  city  of  the 
same  name  in  Bactria,  and  Cyrene  itself  narrowly  escaped  a  sack 
by  the  retreating  Persians  (b.o.  510).  Thus,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Persian  Wars,  the  colonies  of  Oyrenaica  were  under  the  supremacy 
of  Darius,  who  assigned  them  to  the  satrapy  of  Egypt.  The  tie, 
never  close,  was  dissolved  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt.  Two  more  of 
the  Battiadsd  reigned  at  Cyrene ;  Battus  lY.,  whose  name  only  is 
known  to  us ;  and  Arcesilaus  IV.,  whose  victory  in  the  Pjiihian 
chariot  race  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  (b.o.  466).  Upon'  his  death, 
about  B.O.  450,  a  democracy  was  established.  Cyrenaica  became 
again  of  consequence  under  the  Ptolemies. 

Such  was  the  wide  extent,  not  of  the  Hellenic  empire^  for  it  was 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  Hellas  from  the  other  great  powers  of 
the  earth,  that  it  had  neither  the  outward  unity  and  force,  nor  the 
inner  vices,  of  a  great  empire.  From  the  central  seat  of  the 
nation's  life  in  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Greeks  looked 
eastward  over  the  ^gsean,  and  westward  over  the  Ionian  Sea,  to 
shores  peopled  with  their  oflfepring,  who  were  already  before  them 
in  the  gentler  arts  of  life.  Commanding  the  centre  of  that  great 
inland  sea,  which  was  for  many  ages  the  highway  of  commerce 
and  civilization,  they  had  planted  their  settlements  on  its  shores 
from  Cyprus  to  Marseilles,  and  from  the  Crimea  to  Cyrene.  All 
these  states  formed  the  one  great  whole  called  Hellas,  and  no 
map  of  Hellas  deserves  the  name  which  does  not  include  them 
alL*  They  not  only  spoke  the  same  language,  and  practised  the 
same  customs  and  religious  rites,  but  they  preserved,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  real  union,  by  means  of  their  great  festivals  and  their 
active  intercourse.  The  philosopher  of  Samos  teaching  at  Croton, — 
the  exiles  of  Phocasa  seeking  new  abodes  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, — 
the  lyric  poet  of  Thebes  celebrating  the  Pythian  victory  of  an 
African  prince, — ^the  citizen  first  of  Halicamassus,  then  of  Athens, 

*  For  the  best  representation  of  the  Grecian  lands,  in  whole  and  in  detail,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Kiepert's  great  AUm  von  ffellaa. 
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and  then  of  Thnrii  in  Italy,  wandering  to  the  farthest  oolonieB 
and  the  nations  beyond  their  bounds,  to  collect  the  information 
which  delighted  aU  who  could  read  Greek,  whether  they  heard 
him  read  it  at  Olympia  or  not ;  — ^these  are  a  few  of  the  practical 
signs  of  Hellenic  union.  These  wide  regions  were  occupied  by  a 
number  of  small  states,  each  forming,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a 
complete  political  microcosm ;  and  nearly  all  had  wrought  out  for 
themselves  the  series  of  i>olitical  experiments  which  lead  from  the 
simple  order  of  a  patriarchal  monandiy  to  the  energetic  freedom  of 
democracy.  To  have  welded  Hellas  into  an  empire  would  have 
stifled  her  true  life,  and  frnstrated  the  part  she  had  to  play  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  For  the  performance  of  that  work  she  was 
truly,  what  we  have  just  called  her,  a  great  power,  a  power 
mightier  than  any  of  the  eastern  empires.  Her  domain  was  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man ;  and  to  cultivate  that,  the  first  necessity 
was  to  keep  herself  free  from  the  repressing  foix»  of  empire.  To 
cultivate  the  imagination  by  poetry,  the  understanding  by  philo- 
sophy, the  taste  by  art ; — ^to  work  out  the  great  problems  of  social 
life  and  government,  and  to  try  if  Uberty  and  order  could  be 
reconciled ; — all  this  required  a  fi-eedom  of  the  very  kind  which 
was  enjoyed  in  the  Greek  republics.  If  that  freedom  proved 
dangerous  to  themselves,  it  bore  precious  and  lasting  finiits  for  all 
the  world.  It  must  never  be  forgotton  that,  ranking  next  to, 
though  immeasurably  below,  the  higher  source  of  spiritual  culture, 
Hellas  was  the  parent  of  intellectual  and  sesthetic  life  for  all  sub* 
sequent  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  her  alphabet  that  has  become  the 
prevailing  medium  of  knowledge ;  her  poetry  has  inspired  the 
muse  of  successors  who  have  never  been  able  to  surpass  it;  her 
first  great  historian  is  still  called  the  father  of  all  history ;  her 
philosophy  has  prescribed  the  modes  of  intellectual  enquiry,  and 
has  exerted  a  vast  influence  in  the  higher  province  of  religion ;  her 
art  reached  the  standard  of  perfect  beauty,  and  helped  to  form 
even  those  styles  which  are  often  regarded  as  the  most  opposed  to 
it  in  principle.  In  a  word  she  was  the  source  and  pattern  of  the 
highest  forms  of  life  to  which  man  can  attain  by  his  own  free 
energies ;  and  her  faults  and  vices  do  but  prove  that  a  still  higher 
influence  is  needed  for  the  perfection  of  humanity. 

But  to  suppose  that  even  this  higher  influence  was  entirely 
absent  from  such  vigorous  forms  of  life,  would  be  to  take  a  view 
of  history  narrower  than  than  of  the  Apostle,  when  he  quoted  the 
testimony  of  a  Greek  poet,  that  all  men  are  the  offspring  of  God, 
and  declared  to  the  Athenians  that  the  Unknown  Qtod  whom  they 
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worshipped  was  the  true  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  iiieir  intellectual  gifts  to  ns  acquire  a  double  value :  they  are 
an  inheritance,  as  a  living  poet  has  suggested,  like  that  which  tlie 
heathens  of  Palestine  left  for  the  chosen  people  to  enter  on : — 

*'  And  now  another  Oanaan  yields 
To  thine  all-conquering  ark ; — 
Flj  from  the  *  old  poetic  fields,' 
Ye  Paynim  shadows  daik  1 
Immortal  GreeoCi  dear  land  of  glorious  lays, 
Lo  I  here  the  unknown  God  of  thine  unconscious  praise. 
**  The  oliye  wreath,  the  ivied  wand, 
*  The  sword  m  myrtles  drest,' 
Each  legend  of  the  shadowy  strand 
Now  wakes  a  Tision  blest : 
As  little  cSuldren  lisp  and  tell  of  Heayen, 
So  thoughts  beyond  their  thoughts  to  those  high  bards  were  giyen. 
**  There's  not  a  strain  to  memory  dear, 
Nor  flower  in  dassio  groye ; 
There's  not  a  sweet  note  warbled  here 
But  minds  us  of  thy  loye : 
O  Lord,  our  Lord,  and  spoiler  of  our  foes. 
There  is  no  light  but  tUne :  with  Thee  all  beauty  glows."  * 

It  belongs  to  the  province  of  more  special  histories  to  trace  in 
detail  the  advance  of  Grecian  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  down 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wars.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
early  progress  of  Epic  Poetry,  both  of  the  heroic  type  of  Homer, 
and  the  didactic  type  of  Hesiod.  Whatever  doubts  exist  about 
the  former,  the  latter  was  a  real  personage,  and  his  poems  tell  us 
Bomething  of  his  history.  He  was  a  native  of  Ascra,  in  Bosotia, 
but  his  father  came  from  Cyme  in  iBolis,  so  that  in  him  too  we 
may  trace  the  Asiatic  influence.  His  probable  date  is  about  b.o. 
735.  The  chief  literary  product  of  the  7th  and  6th  centuries 
B.C.  was  Lyric  Poetry,  using  the  term  in  that  wide  sense  which 
include  nearly  all  the  forms  of  poetry  that  are  not  epic  and 
dramatic.  We  ought,  however,  to  distinguish  the  form  called 
Elegiac  J  a  term  commonly  associated  with  mourning  for  the  dead, 
bat  really  embracing  a  much  wider  range.  Its  beautiful  antiphonal 
rhythm,  the  direct  ofepring  (unless  it  be  rather  the  parent)  of  the 
Homeric  Hexameter,!  fitted  it  for  every  composition  requiring 

*  Keble:  ChrtMHan  Tear. 

\  The  Elegiac  couplet  is  in  fact  a  pair  of  Hexameters,  the  second  of  which  wants 
those  unaccented  syllables  which  giye  the  common  Terse  its  eontimum»  rhythm,  and  so 
becomes  fit  for  a  rest  or  termination.  This  is  both  described  and  illustrated  m  SdiiUer's 
couplet,  translated  by  Coleridge : — 

In    the    Hexameter    rilses    thelfountahi^s  nlrery  collunuif 
In  the  Pentameter  aye|  Ifallmg  in  melody  back|. 

TOL.  L— 24 
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sententioiis  brevity  or  effective  point;  and  it  was  used,  in  a  vast 
variety  of  applications,  bj  a  long  series  of  poets,  from  Calliniu,  at 
the  b^inning  of  the  7th  centnry  b.o.,  to  the  latest  epigrams  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  Anthology.  Ljnric  poetry  is  essentiallj  tiie 
offspring  of  music.  It  is  only  in  a  later  age,  when  reading  has 
gone  far  to  supersede  hearing,  that  music  is  employed  as  an  ornar 
ment  superadded  to  poetry.  The  sweet  Thracian  singer,  Orpheus, 
was  the  mythical  father  both  of  music  and  of  poetry ;  and  the  first 
historical  cultivators  of  music  were  the  teachers  of  t^e  first  lyric 
poets.  The  earliest  native  music  of  the  Greeks  was  traced  back 
by  tradition  to  that  Pieria  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,*  the 
home  of  Orpheus  and  the  Muses.  Its  character  was  probably 
preserved  in  the  stately  "  Dorian  mode ; "  and  its  original  instru- 
ment was  the  lyre  of  four  strings,  forming  a  tetroGhord.  Teipander 
of  Lesbos,  the  real  father  of  Greek  music,t  invented  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre.  The  addition  of  the  eighth  string,  to  complete  the 
octave,  is  often  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  The  Dorians  cultivated 
that  form  of  lyric  poetry,  in  which  hynms  were  sung  by  a  Chorus 
in  honour  of  the  gods  and  heroes ;  and  hence  the  choral  odes  of  the 
Attic  tragedians  preserved  the  Doric  dialect.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  epic  poetry,  the  first  great  development  of  the  art  came  fix)m  the 
Ionian  colonies.  The  names  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  modes, 
which  co-existed  from  time  immemorial  with  the  Dorian,  are  a 
sufficient  proof  of  Asiatic  influence.  From  the  same  quarter  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  many-stringed  harp  and  the  more  impasr 
sioned  music  of  the  flute.  These  innovations  were  not  unresisted ; 
and  the  well-known  tale  of  the  contest  between  Apollo  and  the 
Phrygian  flutist  Marsyas,  who  was  flayed  alive  as  the  penalty  of 
his  defeat,  seems  to  represent  the  conflict  between  the  Greek  and 
Asiatic  styles.  Asiatic  Greeks  were  among  the  chief  cultivators 
even  of  the  Dorian  choral  poetry;  nay,  the  earliest  distin- 
guished composer  in  this  kind,  the  Spartan  Alcman  (b.c.  670— 
611),  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Lydian  slave.  Anon,  its 
improver,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  a  native  of 
Methynana  in  Lesbos.  Stesichorus,  who  perfected  its  form,  was 
a  genuine  Dorian,  but  a  colonist  of  Himera  in  Sicily.J  I'^^ 
of  Hermione  in  Argolis,  who,  like  Arion,  was  a  great  improver 
of  the  form  of  choral  poetry  called  the  Dithyramb  (a  hymn 

•  See  p.  868. 

f  He  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  seTenth  century. 
X  He  UTod  about  ii.c.  632—560,  and  inrented  the  Strophe,  Antistropbe,  and 
Epode. 
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in  honour  of  Dionysus),  lived  nnder  the  patronage  of  Hippar- 
chns  at  Athens ;  where  also  Simonides  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  two 
great  masters  of  the  £jnnioia^  or  Odes  in  praise  of  victors  in  the 
Grecian  games,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  (b.o.  556 — 
467).  Pindar,  his  great  rival,  whom  alone  of  all  these  poets  we 
have  the  means  of  appreciating  by  his  extant  works,  was  a  native 
of  Thebes,  was  trained  at  Athens  nnder  Lasns,  and,  like  Simo- 
nides, visited  the  courts  of  the  princes  whose  victories  he  celebrated, 
in  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Sicily,  and  Gyrene.  Bom  in  b.o.  522, 
he  had  just  begun  his  career  at  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wars. 

That  other  form  of  lyric  poetiy,  which  consists  in  odes  for  a 
single  performer,  generally  shorter  than  the  choral  pieces,  and 
divided  into  regular  stanzas,  was  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  j£olian 
and  Ionian  Oreeks  of  Asia,  who  formed  two  separate  schools.  The 
style  of  their  poems  is  generally  known  best  through  the  exquisite 
imitations  of  Horace  and  Catullus ;  but  the  few  fragments  we 
possess  suffice  to  show  how  far  the  originals  surpass  the  copies. 
The  island  of  Lesbos  was  the  home  of  the  ^olian  school,  inmior- 
talized  by  the  ^^  manly  rage  "  of  Alcseus,^  and  the  passionate  strains 
of  the  "  dark-haired,  spotless,  sweet  smiling  Sappho."  The  term 
"  school "  may  be  applied  literally  to  these  poets,  for  in  Greece 
every  art  was  regularly  taught,  and  became  a  tradition  in  certain 
famflies,  and  we  know  that  Sappho  surrounded  herself  with  a  circle 
of  female  friends  and  pupils.  The  most  famous  poet  of  the  Ionian 
school  was  Anacreon  of  Teos,  in  whose  praise  of  love  of  wine  "  we 
see  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the  fervour  of  the  poet." 
He  was  courted  both  by  Polycrates  and  Hipparchus.  The  story 
that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone  seems  to  be  one  of  many  like 
inventions  in  which  the  scholars  of  antiquity  indulged  their  fancy, 
to  make  the  deaths  of  great  poets  worthy  of  their  lives.t 

Contemporaneously  with  the  earliest  lyric  poetry  there  sprung 
up  the  form  of  composition  called  lambic^X  the  light  and  pointed 
measure  of  which  was  first  used  as  a  vdiicle  of  fierce  satire  by 

*  The  phrase  is  Pope's,  who  doubUess  had  in  mind  the  **  AlcsBi  minaces  Gamenie  ^* 
of  Horace.  Mach  of  the  poetry  of  AIcsbus  referred  to  the  civil  contests  in  which  he 
bore  a  part  (see  p.  842),  but  much  of  it  was  of  another  character;  as,  for  instance,  the 
amatory  addresses  to  Sappho,  from  which  the  line  in  the  text  is  quoted.  Alcasus  and 
Sappho  both  flourished  about  B.C.  606—580. 

f  The  Greek  *'  Anacreontics,**  known  by  name  to  English  readers  by  Moore^s  imita- 
tions, are  the  productions  of  a  much  later  age.  We  possess  Tery  few  genuine  fVagments 
of  Anacreon. 

X  Iambus^  from  a  yerb  signifying  to  fiing  or  pelt^  expresses  a  tonce  the  character  of 
the  metre  and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied. 
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Arcliilochtis  of  Faroe  (about  b.o.  700),  and  in  a  gentler  spirit  of 
satire  and  moral  sentiment  bj  bis  contemporary,  Simonides  of 
AmorgoB.  By  inverting  the  rhythm  of  the  last  foot  of  tlie 
verse,  Hipponax  of  Epheens  (b,  a  546^520)  produced  the  Chdi- 
ambtis  or  "  Lame  Iambic,''  Ibe  grotesque  effect  of  which  gave 
point  alike  to  satire  and  to  fables  such  as  JSsop's.*  The  familiar 
rhythm  of  the  Iambic  verse  caused  it  to  be  adopted  for  the  con- 
versational parts  of  dramatic  poems.  The  highest  form  of  the  art 
had  already  begxm  to  develop  itself  at  Athens  in  the  hands  of 
Thespis,  Choerilus,  and  Phrjnichus  (b.o.  535  and  onwards),  but 
its  perfection  was  reserved  for  that  great  intellectual  movement 
which  followed  the  Persian  Wars-f 

Nor  was  this  exuberant  growth  of  the  imagination  inoonmstent 
with  the  culture  of  the  understanding.  The  same  age  that  bore  these 
rich  fruits  of  poesy  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  Greek  PhiloBophj. 
This  word  now  appears  in  our  story  almost  for  the  first  time. 
The  wisdom  of  the  earliest  ages  expresses  itself  for  the  most  part 
in  the  form  of  practical  precepts,  bearing  on  the  duties  and  affaiis 
of  common  life.  It  was  by  throwing  such  precepts  into  a  terse 
proverbial  form,  rather  than  by  speeolating  on  the  sources  of 
knowledge  and  the  reason  of  things,  that  men  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  wiser  than  their  fellows.  Such  are  the  sayings 
that  have  been  current  in  the  East  in  the  earliest  times,  and  of 
which  we  have  the  great  example  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
Such  were  the  maxims  that  were  repeated  througbout  Greece  as 
the  utterance  of  certain  distinguished  men  who  obtained  the  tide  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  about  the  epoch  of  b.o.  600.  Among  these  were 
Solon,  Thales,  Bias,  Pittacus,  and  Periander,  whose  names  have 
already  occurred  in  our  work ;  the  list  was  filled  up  variously ;  but 
the  two  generally  included  in  it  were  Cleobulus,  the  tyrant  of 
linduB  in  Bhodes,  and  Chile,  an  Ephor  of  Sparta.  Many  maxims, 
which  passed  current  throughout  Greece  as  their  sayings,  have 
been  handed  down  to  us ;  and  the  joint  product  of  their  wisdom 
is  said  to  have  been  embodied  in  the  mottoes  inscribed  on  the 
temple  at  Delphi : — ^^  Examine  thyself; "  "  Nothing  in  excess ; " 
"  Know  thy  opportunity." 

But  there  were  some  who,  besides  cultivating  this  practical 
wisdom,  had  begun  to  investigate  those  questions  of  physical 

*  In  the  latter  applicadon  it  wu  used  hj  Babrius,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  Aogastan 
age,  whose  reoentl j  duoorered  rersion  of  .fisoplB  Fables  waa  edited  bj  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis. 

t  We  poaseM  MTeral  fiagmenta  of  lambio  poetiy  b/  Solon.  ^ 
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and  abstract  Bcieiice,  which  always  formed  a  favourite  part  of 
Greek  philosophy.  Thales  of  MQetus  is  said  to  have  predicted 
the  solar  eclipse  which  broke  off  the  great  battle  between  Alyattes 
and  CyaxareSy*  and  electricians  claim  him  as  the  father  of  their 
science,  because  he  is  said  to  have  observed  the  attraction  of  light 
bodies  by  amber  f  when  it  is  rubbed.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
cultivators  of  geometry.  A  discrepancy  has  been  often  noticed 
between  the  very  elementary  character  of  the  propositions  he  is 
said  to  have  demonstrated  and  the  knowledge  needed  for  calcu- 
lating an  edipse.  But  Oreek  science  in  this  age  does  not  profess 
originality.  Like  Solon,  Thales  visited  Egypt,  and  may  have 
there  learnt,  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  enough  of  the  results 
of  Egyptian  astronomy  to  enable  him  to  predict  the  eclipse, 
though  he  had  not  calculated  it  himselfl  Thales  is  said  moreover 
to  have  ventured  on  the  vast  field  of  specxdative  science,  propound- 
ing the  doctrine  that  water,  or  matter  in  a  liquid  state,  is  the 
element  from  which  all  things  are  generated,  and  into  which  all 
things  will  be  resolved.  How  far  Thales  acted  as  a  teacher  we  do 
not  know ;  but  at  all  events  his  doctrines  found  disciples,  and  so 
he  ranked  as  the  founder  of  the  first  school  or  sect  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, the  Ionic.  He  lived  from  b.o.  640  to  b.o.  550.  The  Ionic 
school  rapidly  attained  high  distinction  under  Anaximander, 
Anadmenes,  and  Anazagoras.  The  first  (b.o.  610 — 647)  devoted 
himself  to  science.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Greece  the 
sun-dial,  an  instrument  long  known  to  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians.  X  As  the  author  of  a  geographical  description  of  the 
eurth,  he  is  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  prose  writers;  and  the  work 
was  illustrated  by  the  first  map  which  is  known  to  have  been 
constructed.  This  was  probably  the  map,  engraved  on  a  tablet 
of  bronze,  which  Aiistagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  exhibited  at 
Sparta  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt.  §  Anaximenes,  on  the 
o^er  hand,  pursued  his  master's  speculations  upon  the  origin  of 

*  See  ciiap.  z.,  p.  256.  f  In  Greek  eUetron, 

}  It  k  impoHible  for  ns  to  do  more  than  glanoe,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  rery  in* 
tereHiBg  soliject  of  the  History  of  InTentiona.  The  work  of  Beckmenn,  with  that  title, 
eonUina  a  raat  maas  of  information,  and  the  reader  may  also  conanlt  the  artidea  in 
Smith'a  DicUotuuy  of  AntiquUiet,  voider  the  guidance  of  the  Index. 

g  The  m^>  of  Anaximander,  as  corrected  by  the  logographer  Heoataons  is  ridiculed 
Vy  Herodotus,  for  alfecting  to  show  the  fonn  of  distant  regions,  of  which  the  map-maker 
eoaM  know  nothing.  The  modem  writers,  who  retort  upon  Herodotus  the  chaige  of 
ridSeoling  the  true  doctrine  of  the  earth's  globular  figure,  have  not  peroeired  that  he  is 
speaking  of  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  of  the  eihibition  of  the  earth  as  a  plane  circle, 
with  the  TiTer  Oceanus  flowing  aU  aroimd  it,  a  Tiew  which  he  Justly  refers  to  the  hnsi- 
gmatiaiof  the  poets. 
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the  imirene,  wliieh,  however,  he  leferred  not  to  water  bat  to  air, 
while  his  oontemporaryy  Hertditus  of  Ephesos,  made  fire  the 
all-producmg  element  His  sucoeflBor,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenffi, 
who  raieed  the  Ionian  school  to  its  highest  pitch  of  fame,  and 
whose  teaching  influenced  someof  the  greatest  minds  of  Athens,— 
Pericles,  Socrates,  and  Euripides, — ^was  not  bom  till  b.g.  499.  He 
belongs  to  that  second  stage  of  philosophy,*  in  which  the  enqnirer 
looks  beyond  the  material  world  in  seaich  of  some  incorporeal 
principle  of  power,  to  the  action  of  which  all  things  owe  their  being. 
This,  Anaxagoraa  fonnd  in  the  Kous,  that  is.  Mind  or  Intellect, 
which  he  conceived  of  as  independent  of  matter,  but  also  as  impe^ 
Bonal.  The  Kons  was  not  the  creator,  but  a  force  which  u^ 
npon  self-existent  matter,  redncing  it  from  chaos  into  order,  and 
nniting  with  it  to  form  intelligent  beings,  in  whom  the  Nobb 
alone  perceives  reality  and  truth,  the  senses  being  always  decep- 
tive. This  view  was  xmderstood  to  imply  disbelief  not  cnly  in  the 
received  Greek  Pantheon,  bnt  in  any  personal  god,  and  Anax- 
agoras  was  accused  of  atheism.  We  i^all  see  hereafter  hov  this 
charge  was  nsed  against  Pericles.  A  different  mode  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  nniverse,  was  suggested  by  Xenophanes  of  Coloph(m, 
who  tanght  the  doctrine  which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Pan- 
theism, that  all  nature  collectively  is  God.  From  his  residence  at 
£lea  in  Italy,  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  his  school  was 
called  the  Eleatio.  It  became  especially  famons  for  its  snbtile 
dialectics. 

The  greatest  name  in  early  Greek  philosophy  is  Pythagoras, 
but  much  of  the  doctrine  called  Pythagorean  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
later  followers  of  the  school.  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samos 
about  B.O.  680,  and  travelled  to  Egypt  and  other  countries  of  the 
East,  probably  as  far  as  Babylon.  The  result  is  seen  in  three 
elements  which  entered  into  his  philosophy,  the  physical,  the 
psychological,  and  the  religious,  as  well  as  in  the  mysticism  affected 
by  his  followers ;  but,  as  no  genuine  writings  of  his  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  we  can  only  form  a  very  general  notion  of  his 
doctrines.  He  advanced  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy considerably  beyond  their'former  limits.  In  geometry  he  is 
said  to  have  solved  the  celebrated  proposition,  whici  lays  the  basis 
for  the  appUcatkm  of  number  to  magoitudes  of  spaccf  In  arithmetic 

•  Perhapa  mora  properly  called  the  third,  the  fint  bang  that  of  praetkal  etlucs. 
t  Euclid  L  47.    The  sqaare  on  the  hjpoteniiae  of  a  right^mgled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  lam  of  the  aqoares  on  the  other  eldea. 
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he  firamed  certain  theories  respecting  the  connection  of  harmony 
with  proportion,  which  entered  more  or  less  into  his  philosophical 
doctrines.    Not  only  musical  intervals,  not  only  the  distances  of 
the  planets,  but  the  whole  constitution  of  the  universe  was  con- 
ceived by  Pythagoras  to  be  based  upon  the  arithmetical  laws  of 
harmony.    In  astronomy  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  or  his  disciples  held,  in  part  at  least,  the  true  theory  of  the 
solar  system,  which  was  revived  two  thousand  years  later  by 
Copernicus.    But  the  chief  distinctive  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  was 
that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  from  body  to  body  both  of  men 
and  animals,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  held  by  t^e  Egyptians 
from  a  remote  period.    This  doctrine  was  used  to  account  for  those 
strange  phenom^ia  of  consciousness  which  Plato  represents  Socra- 
tes also  as  referring  to  knowledge  acquired  in  a  former  state  of  exist- 
ence.    Pythagoras  found  it  usefrd  too  for  acquiring  religious 
ascendancy  over  his  disciples.    He  did  not  disdain  the  arts  by 
which  intellectual  reformers  have  oHen  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tions of  common  men.    He  declared  that  he  himself  had  lived  on 
earth  in  the  person  of  the  Trojan  hero  Euphorbns,  whom  Menelaus 
had  slain  and  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  Temple  of  Hera  near 
Hycense ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  Pythagoras  took  down  the 
shield  from  the  midst  of  all  the  other  votive  offerings.  The  man  who 
can  make  good  such  a  claim  might  well  be  supposed  a  favourite  of 
the  gods,  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  divination.  He 
was  reverenced  by  his  disciples  as  a  superior  being.  Their  unques- 
tioning faith  in  his  teaching  has  passed  into  the  proverb.  Ipse  dixit 
— ^^  He  has  said  it."    It  was  at  Croton  in  Italy, — whither  he  pro- 
bably retired  because  Samos,  xmder  the  despotism  of  Polycrates, 
allowed  his  system  no  free  scope, — ^that  his  most  attached  disciples 
were  formed  into  a  secaret  society,  and  initiated'in  peculiar  religious 
mysteries.  This  Pythagorean  brotherhood  numbered  300  members 
of  the  chief  families  of  Croton ;  and  there  were  similar  societies  in 
other  cities  of  southern  Italy.  They  passed  through  a  probationary 
discipline,  in  which  the  power  of  keeping  silence  formed  the  great 
test  of  that  serene  self-control  which  was  the  great  object  of  the 
whole  discipline.    They  practised  an  ascetic  purity  of  life ;  but  it 
is  doubtfdl  whether  Pythagoras  eiy'oined  abstinence  from  animal 
fooif    They  were  bound  to  keep  secret  aU  that  passed  within 
their  pale ;  and  the  Pythagorean  maxim,  that  everything  was  not 


*  It  has  been  obserred  that  such  a  restriotion  waa  impoflmble  for  the  athlete 
Hib. 
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to  be  told  to  eyerybodjj  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  and  often 
abused  distinction  between  esoteric  and  exoteric — dinner  and  outer 
— ^teaching.  Bat  in  what  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  con- 
sisted,  we  have  no  certain  infonnation :  it  was  probably  a  system 
of  religions  doctrine  developed  from  a  mystical  exposition  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  old  Mythdogy,  periiaps  with  additions  imported 
from  the  East  Little  information  can  be  gained  on  these  matters 
from  the  later  Pythagoreans,  who  were  inclined  to  trace  back  to 
their  fonnder  some  part  of  all  the  trath  and  wisdom  they  foimd 
throngfaont  the  worid. 

The  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
the  richer  class  of  citizens^  and  looking  with  soom  upon  llioee 
beyond  its  pale,  became  an  object  of  jealonsy  to  the  democratic 
party,  whose  views  were  certainly  not  favoured  hj  the  teaching  of 
Pythagoras  himsel£  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  incurred  gi«at 
odinm  fit>m  the  destmction  of  Sybaris,  the  war  havingbeen  adyised 
by  Pythagoras,  and  oondnoted  by  his  disciple  Milo.  The  athlete's 
house  was  aesaxdted  and  burnt  in  a  popular  tumult ;  many  of  the 
members  who  met  there  pmshed ;  and  the  brotherhoods  were 
suppressed  throughout  Magna  Grsecia.  Pythagoras  himself  is  said 
to  have  fled  for  his  life  to  Tarentum,  and  thence  to  Metapontnm, 
where  his  tomb  was  visited  by  Cicero.  According  to  one  accoont,  he 
starved  himself  to  deatbu  His  school  survived  the  suppression  of  the 
secret  societies ;  and  its  influence  may  be  especially  traced  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  Among  its  most  celebrated  members  were 
the  mathematician  and  mechanician  Archytas,  and  Damon  and 
Phinthias  (not  Pythias),  who  have  furnished  one  of  the  proverbial 
examples  of  devoted  friendship.  All  three  lived  under  Dionysins  L, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse^  about  b.o.  400. 

Among  the  products  of  Hellenic  genius,  none  are  more  won- 
derfol  than  their  perfect  works  of  art  Though  the  paintings  of  the 
Oreek  masters  have  perished,  the  descriptions  whidi  are  preserved 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  surpassing  excellence.  In  scnlptUTe,  not 
to  speak  of  other  examples,  it  is  the  glory  of  our  country  to  possess, 
in  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  unapproachable  standard  of  perfect 
beauty.  If  in  architecture,  as  in  poetiy,  the  majestic  harmony  of 
the  classic  school  has  been  rivalled  by  the  bold  variety  of  the 
romantic,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  former  is  perfect  of  its 
kind ;  and  sober  criticism  shrinks  from  awarding  the  palm  between 
the  Parthenon  and  Westminster  Abbey,  any  more  than  between 
Sophocles  and  Shakspere.  Both  styles  possess  the  merit  of  per- 
fect adaptation  to  the  climate,  the  spirit^  and  the  uses,  for  which 
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eacli  was  first  designed ;  and  both  must  be  judged  by  this  standard 
of  fitness. 

What  was  the  source  of  imitative  art  among  the  Greeks,  and 
how  far  their  first  efforts  may  have  been  influenced  by  Egyptian 
or  other  models,  is  too  wide  and  difficult  a  question  to  be  discussed 
in  the  present  work ;  nor  shaU  we  attempt  to  trace  those  steps  of 
progress,  which  belong  to  the  special  history  of  art.*  We  can  only 
glance  at  the  state  of  art  at  this  epoch,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
intellectual  state  of  Hellas,  and  an  essential  element  of  Hellenic 
life  and  strength.  In  Greece,  as  in  every  other  nation,  the  fine 
arts  had  their  origin  in  religion.  Their  first  productions  were  the 
temples  and  statues  of  the  gods ;  their  next,  the  tombs  and  menu* 
ments  of  great  men  and  memorable  events.  These  became  works 
of  architecture  and  sculpture,  while  cities  and  houses  were  still 
only  bnildings,  in  the  lower  sense  of  mere  utility.  Colour  was 
used  to  enrich  form  before  painting  arose  as  an  imitative  art. 

Thus  architecture  preceded  sculpture,  and  sculpture  painting ; 
and  the  two  latter  arts  were  but  the  handmaids  of  the  former. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wars,  sculpture  and  painting  were 
both  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  archaic  stifhess  which 
marks,  not  only  the  imperfect  skill  of  the  earlier  artists,  but  the 
fetters  imposed  on  them  by  tradition.  But  the  rapid  development 
of  both  arts  before  the  middle  of  the  next  century  proves  how 
much  had  been  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  Phidias  and  Poly- 
gnotus.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  schools  of 
statuary  flourished  in  several  Grecian  cities ;  usually  in  families, 
which  had  handed  down  the  traditions  of  the  art  from  the  old 
carvers  of  wooden  statues  of  the  gods,  who  are  represented  by  the 
mythic  names  of  Daedalus  in  Attica  and  Smilis  in  ^gina.  About 
the  same  time  artists  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  especially  in  Chios 
and  Samos,  began  to  employ  the  mechanical  processes  of  metal 
working,  such  as  casting,  soldering  or  welding,  chasing  and  em* 
bossing.  Of  the  progress  made  in  the  last-named  art  the  great 
bowl  dedicated  by  Croesus  is  an  example ;  while  the  ring  of  Poly- 
crates  proves  the  skill  attained  in  gem-engraving.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  doubt  that  these  artists  had  learnt  much  from  that 
earlier  Asiatic  art,  the  fruits  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  sculp- 
tures and  engraved  seal-rings  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
kings.    An  impulse  was  given  to  the  art  about  the  middle  of  the 

*  The  writer  maj  be  pennitted  to  refer  to  the  articles  on  art  and  artistB  in  Dr. 
Snuth^s  DieUanarieBf  as  famishing  a  general  guide  to  the  subject 
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sixth  oentmy  B.a  by  the  erection  of  the  Btataes  of  lictoiB  in  the 
games.  The  ancient  Oreek  works  in  metal  have  perished,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  bnt  of  their  sculpture  we  have 
remains  dating  from  the  mythical  age,  to  which  belong  the  mde 
but  bold  lions  rampant  carved  over  the  gates  of  Mycente.  The 
archaic  sculptures  of  the  temple  at  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  A  most  decided  advance  in 
the  imitation  of  natural  forms  is  diown  in  the  figures  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  JSgina,  casts  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  ^ginetan  school  of  sculpture  was  at  its 
acm^  during  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

Greek  architecture  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  perfection, 
in  all  the  essentials  of  form,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wars. 
The  prevailing  order  was  the  majestic  Doric,  splendid  specimens 
of  which  are  seen  in  the  two  magnificent  temples  at  Peestum  and 
in  the  less  perfect  temple  of  Jove  PanheUenius,  in  the  island  of 
j£gina.  The  comparison  of  the  larger  and  older  temple  of  Pses- 
tum  with  the  Parthenon  at  Aliiens  is  the  most  instructive  com- 
mentary on  the  progress  made  between  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
and  of  the  fifth  centuries.  The  great  Doric  temples  of  Hera^  at 
Bamos,  built  about  b.o.  600,  and  of  Apollo  at  Delplii,  rebuilt 
after  the  fire  of  b.c.  648,  have  entirely  perished.  The  Doric  seems 
to  have  been  the  true  native  Hellenic  order.  The  graceful  Ionic 
had  its  origin  in  Asia;  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  find  its 
characteristic  ornament,  the  capital  with  its  double  volute,  several 
times  repeated  among  the  Assyrian  monuments.*  Like  the  Doric, 
it  was  perfected  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  chief 
early  example  of  the  style  in  Ionia  itself  was  the  immense  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  begun  about  B.a  600,  and  reckoned  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  temple  standing  at  Ephesus 
in  the  Boman  age  was  a  still  more  splendid  edifice,  erected  by 
contributions  firom  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor,  after  the  former 
temple  had  been  burnt  by  the  maniac  Herostratus  on  the  birth- 
night  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  356).  The  third  order  of 
Greek  architecture,  the  beautiful  Corinthian,  dates  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  ;  but  the  earliest  known  example, 
the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  is  still  a  century  later  (B.a 
835).  This  order  is  often  regarded  as  only  a  modification  of  the 
Ionic 

No  new  order  of  classic  architecture  has  since  been  invented; 
nor  have  these  ever  been  modified  without  injury,  as  in  the  Boman 

•  Ujatd :  yineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  119,  444,  648. 
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Doric,  and  its  variety  the  Tuscan,  and  in  the  Composite,  which  is 
a  hybrid  between  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It  needed  those 
other  original  elements,  which  were  supplied  by  the  Arabian  and 
Gothic  races,  to  form  new  styles  at  all  worthy  to  be  placed  in 
competition  with  the  Greek. 

Of  Greek  painting  the  earliest  remains  are  the  vases  of  Corinth, 
the  city  which  shares  with  Sicyon  the  fame  of  being  the  earliest 
seat  of  the  art  (about  b.o.  600).  They  are  in  the  stiff  archaic  style, 
and  the  figures  are  mere  outlines  in  profile  or  silhoitettea.  The 
earliest  painter  of  eminence  was  Cimon,  of  Cleonsa  in  Argolis, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Pisistratus.  He  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  foreshortemng  the  figure,  and  to  have  been  the 
first  who  indicated  the  muscles  and  veins,  and  gave  drapery  its 
natural  folds.  About  the  same  time  the  art  must  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Ionia ;  for  there  were  paintings  among  the 
goods  which  the  Phoceeans  carried  with  them  when  they  left  their 
city  (b.c.  544).  Near  the  close  of  the  same  century  we  hear  of  a 
picture  representing  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  by  Darius. 
This  work  was  preserved  in  flie  Herseum  at  Samos,  the  chief 
Beat  of  the  art  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia. 

The  moral  effects  of  all  these  great  political  and  intellectual 
movements,  especially  upon  the  Athenians,  are  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  Herodotus : — "  Liberty  and  Equality  of  civic  rights  are 
brave  spirit-stirring  things ;  and  they  who,  while  under  the  yoke 
of  a  despot,  had  been  no  better  men  of  war  tiian  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, as  soon  as  they  were  free,  became  the  foremost  men  of  all ; 
for  each  felt  that,  in  fighting  for  a  free  commonwealth,  he  fought 
for  himself,  and,  whatever  he  took  in  hand,  he  was  zealous  to  do 
the  work  thoroughly."  * 

*  Herodotus  V.  87,  as  quoted  by  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy  (Fifteen  DeeiHve  BaUUe^  p.  80), 
who  compares  the  sentiment  with  the  beautiful  lines  in  Barbour's  Bruce : — 
"  Ah,  Fredome  is  a  noble  thing : 
Fredome  makes  man  to  haiff  lyking. 
Fredome  all  solaoe  to  men  gives, 
He  lires  at  ease,  that  freely  lires.'' 

See  also  the  admirable  conclusion  of  the  Slst  Chapter  of  Mr.  Grote's  Sutcry  of 
Greece. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


THE  PERSIAN  WARS,  FROM  THE  IONIAN  REVOLT  TO  THE 
BATTLES  OF  THE   EURYMEDON.    B.C.  500—466. 


"  Age  ihakM  Athena'i  tower,  but  spuet  graj  Htnthon. 

Preterrei  alike  its  bounde  and  bonndleia  fame, 

The  battle-field,  where  Persia's  Tictim  horde 

First  bow'd  beoeath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword, 
I  As  on  the  mom,  to  distant  glory  dear,  * 

When  Mabatbov  became  a  magio  word ;  e       \ 

Which  ntter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eje  appear 
)  The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career,  '^ 

**  The  flying  Mode,  his  sbalUess  broken  bow ; 
The  fierj  Qreek,  his  red  pursuing  spear; 
Mountains aboTe,  Earth's,  Ocean^  plain  below; 
Death  in  the  firont,  Deatmction  in  the  rear  1 "— Btiok. 

OAum  or  mm  iokum  bbtolt— MiLTiADn  avd  Hnnisos— aftaie  of  v axos— bitolt  op  amb- 

TAOOBAS^AID   SODOBT  nOM    SPAETA  AXD  ATMlfll     SOPDM  BUUT  BT  THE  lOXIABS  Aim 

ATHBiriAKS— DBPBAT  OP  TBB  lOiaAHS  AXD  CAPTUBB  OP  MIUTUS— BZPPIA8  AT  TBB  PBBKAV 

OOVBT— PAILUBB  OP  TBB  BSPBDITIOlf  UNDBB  HABDONIini— HO  COlfqunT  OP  HACBDOinA— 

PBBPABATIOlfS  OP  lUBIUS— ATSBXa  AKD  SPABTA  ALONB  BBPUIB  BABTH  AKD  WATBB — SX- 

PBDmOB  UNDBB  DAHS  AXD  ABTAPHBBKIS— 00XQUB8T  OP  THB  ISLAKDS— PBBPABAnONB  AT 

ATRM8— BATTLB  OP  HABATBOX— PATB  OP  XILTIAOBB— TBB  JWUXBTAX  WAB— POUXDATlOll 

OP  TBB  HABITIMB  POWBB  OP  ATBBX8T— HBHISTOCLBS  AXD  ABISTIDBft— ZBBXBS  PBBPABBS  A 

tHIBD  IXTASIOX— PBOQBBSS  OP  TBB  BXPBDITIOK— TBBBMOPTI.A— >LK0XIDA8  AXD  TBB  THSBB 

^  B17XDBB0  SPABTAXS^BTBXIB  PBBCBDIXQ  TBB  BATTLB  OP  BALAXIB— DBPBAT  OP  TBB  PBBSIAff 

^^  PLBBT— BBTBBAT  OP  ZBBXB»— BATTLB  OP  BIXBBA  IX  SICILT  OX  TBB  BAMB  DAT— MABDOXIVB 

ZX    BdOTIA— BATTLBB   OP    FLAT.SA   AXD  XTCALB— APPAIB8   OP    TBBBBS— LIBBBATIOX     OP 

\  TBB  I8LAXDS,  TBBACB,  AXD  MACBDOMIA— TBB  WAB  TBAXSPBBBXD    TO    ASU— CAPTUBB  OP 

*  SaSTOS— TBB  LBADBBBBIP  TBAXSPBBBXD  PBOX  SPABTA  TO  ATHBK8— TBBASOX  AXD  DBATB  OP 

PAUBAXIAS— OSTBACZSB  OP  TBBMISTOCLSS— aXOX  AXD  PBBICLBS— CAKPAIOKB  OP  OMOH  OX 

\  TBB  ASIATIC  OOAST^DOUBLB  TICTOBT  OP  TBB  BUBTBBDOX— UXBUOCBBSPUL  CAXPAIOX  OP 

TBB  ATBBXIAX8  IX  BQTPT. 

^^HKN  Darius  the  Bon  of  HyBtaspes  invaded  the  land  of  the 
6c7thiiit!i8,  under  the  pretext  of  punishing  their  inroad  upon 
Western  Asia,  the  tyrants  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Ionia  followed  in  his  train.  Aa  their  power  was  maintained 
by  his  support,  he  reposed  in  them  the  greatest  confidence.  On 
plunging  into  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  he  entrusted  to  their  eha]^ 
the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  he  had  crossed  the  Danube.  If  he 
^id  not  return  within  sixty  days,  they  might  conclude  that  the 
expedition  had  perished,  and  consult  their  own  safety.  The  sixty 
days  had  expired,  when  a  body  of  Scythians  brought  the  news  that 
Darius  was  in  full  retreat.    They  urged  the  Oreeks  to  break  the 
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bridge,  and  so  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  army 
and  the  recovery  of  their  own  freedom.  Among  the  Orecian  chief- 
tains was  Miltiades,  the  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese.  He  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  at  Athens,  and  was  the  second  owner  of  his 
deathless  name.  The  first  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  had 
been  induced  by  an  oracle,  and  by  the  desire  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  Fisistratus,  to  lead  a  colony  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nese.* He  established  his  authority  over  the  whole  peninsula, 
and  built  a  wall  across  its  narrow  isthmus.  Himself  childless, 
he  had  a  half  brother,  Cimon,  whose  two  sons  were  Stesagoras 
and  Miltiades.  Stesagoras  succeeded  his  uncle,  but  on  his  death 
the  tyranny  was  in  danger  of  overthrow.  The  young  Miltiades  was 
sent  from  Athens  by  Pisistratus  to  secure  the  inheritance.  By  a 
stratagem  he  seized  and  imprisoned  the  popular  leaders,  raised  a 
force  of  mercenaries,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  the  neighboring 
Thracians  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  their  king  Olorus.  Such 
was  the  early  career  of  the  man  who  inflicted  the  first  decisive 
defeat  on  the  power  of  Persia.  He  held  his  power  in  the  Cherso- 
nese without  that  support  from  Darius  by  which  the  Ionian  tyrants 
were  upheld,  and  he  had  nothing  to  lose  by  the  course  his  patriot- 
ism dictated.  His  proposal  to  break  the  bridge  was  approved  by  the 
other  despots,  till  Histissus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  reminded  them 
that  such  a  blow  to  the  Persian  power  woxdd  recoil  upon  them- 
selves. To  get  rid  of  the  Scythians,  and  perhaps  to  keep  the  final 
decision  in  their  own  hands,  the  wily  lonians  adopted  the  course 
of  severing  the  further  end  of  the  bridge.  It  was  night  when  the 
Persian  army  reached  the  river,  and  found  no  traces  of  the  boats. 
Thereupon  Darius  ordered  a  loud-voiced  Egyptian  to  stand  upon 
the  bank  and  call  Histiseus,  the  Milesian,  who  at  the  first  sum- 
mons brought  forward  the  fleet  to  restore  the  bridge.  By  this 
means  Histiseus  obtained  all  the  credit  of  saving  Darius  and  his 
army.  We  have  seen  how  he  was  rewarded,  and  how  he  again 
lost  the  royal  favor.f 

Darius  returned  to  Susa,  leaving  the  western  provinces  in  pro- 
found peace  under  the  government  of  his  brother  Artaphemes. 
A  trifling  incident  lighted  the  flame  of  rebellion.  One  of  those 
political  conflicts,  which  we  have  seen  occurring  throughout 
Greece,  broke  out  in  Naxos,  an  island  of  the  Cyclades  (b.o.  602). 

*  The  district  00  often  mentioned  in  Greek  history  by  this  name  is  the  long  and  narrow 
peoinsola  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  Hellespont  (Dardanelles).    "  Cheraonesus'* 
»DS  an  island  attadied  to  the  mainland. 
t  Chap,  z.,  p.  298. 
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The  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  party  applied  for  aidtoAristagoras, 
the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  persuaded  Artaphemes  to  send  an 
expedition  against  Naxos.    llie  Persian  commander,  inoensed  by 
the  interference  of  Aristagoras  on  a  point  of  discipline,  warned 
the  Naxians,  and  so  caused  the  failure  of  the  expedition  and 
ruined  the  credit  of  Aristagoras,  who  saw  no  course  open  to  him 
but  revolt    Meanwhile,  his  father-in-law,  Histiseus,  was  plotting 
to  rerenge  himself  for  his  detention  at  Susa.    He  shaved  the         j 
head  of  a  trusty  slave,  and  having  branded  on  the  scalp  a  mesasge 
calling  on  Aristagoras  to  revolt,  kept  him  till  the  hair  grew  again, 
and  then  sent  him  to  Miletus.    With  the  consent  of  the  Milesian 
citizens,  Aristagoras  seized  the  tyrants  who  were  on  board  of  the 
fleet  that  had  returned  from  17 axes ;  he  laid  down  his  own  power ; 
popular  governments  were  proclaimed  in  all  the  cities  and  islands ; 
and  Ionia  revolted  from  Darius  (b.c.  501). 

Aristagoras  went  to  Sparta,  carrying  with  him  the  bronze  map 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,*  and  tried  to  tempt  the  king, 
Cleomenes,  by  displaying  the  greatness  of  the  Persian  empire ; 
but  his  admission  that  Susa  was  three  months'  journey  boia  the 
sea  ruined  his  cause.  He  had  better  success  at  Athens ;  for  the 
Athenians  knew  that  Artaphemes  had  been  made  their  enemy 
by  Hippias.  They  voted  twenty  ships  in  aid  of  the  lonians,  and 
the  squadron  was  increased  by  five  ships  of  the  Eretrians.  Having 
united  with  the  Ionian  fleet,  they  disembarked  at  Ephesus, 
marched  up  the  country,  and  surprised  Sardis,  which  was  acci- 
dentally burnt  during  the  pillage.  Their  forces  were  utterly  inade- 
quate to  hold  the  city ;  and  their  return  was  not  effected  without 
a  severe  defeat  by  the  pursuing  army .  The  Athenians  re-embarked 
and  sailed  home,  while  the  lonians  dispersed  to  their  cities  to 
make  those  preparations  which  should  have  preceded  the  attad:. 
Their  powerful  fleet  gained  for  them  the  adhesion  of  the  Helles- 
pontine  cities  as  far  as  Byzantium,  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Cyprus ; 
but  this  island  was  recovered  by  the  Persians  within  a  year.  The 
lonians  protracted  the  insurrection  for  six  years.  Their  cause  was 
early  abandoned  by  Aristagoras,  who  fled  to  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  there  perished.  Histiseus,  who  had  lulled  the  suspicions  of 
Darius  by  promising  him  not  only  vengeance  on  the  rebels,  but  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  returned  to  Ionia  only  to  be  repulsed  from 
Miletus  and  to  have  his  treachery  detected  at  Sardis.  After  some 
further  adventures,  he  perished  by  crucifixion.  The  fate  of  the  re- 
volt turned  at  last  on  the  siege  of  Miletus,    The  city  was  protected 

*  Chap,  xii.,  p.  878. 
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by  the  Ionian  fleet,  for  wiich  the  PhoBnidannavy  of  Artaphemes 
was  no  match.  Bat  there  was  fatal  disunion  and  want  of  discipline 
on  board,  and  the  defection  of  the  Samians  gave  the  Persians  an 
easy  victory  off  Lade  (b.o.  495).  Miletus  suffered  the  worst  horrors 
of  a  storm,  and  the  other  cities  and  islands  were  treated  with 
scarcely  less  severity.  This  third  subjugation  of  Ionia  inflicted 
the  most  lasting  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  (b.o. 
493). 

Throughout  his  narrative  of  these  events,  Herodotus  declares 
his  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of  the  interference  of  the  Athenians. 
The  ships  they  voted,  he  says,  were  the  beginning  of  evils  both 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  When  the  news  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Sardis  was  brought  to  Darius,  he  called  for  his  bow,  and 
shot  an  arrow  towards  the  sky,  with  a  prayer  to  Auramazda  for 
help  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Athenians.  Then  he  bade  one  of 
his  servants  repeat  to  him  thrice,  as  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  the 
words,  "  Master,  remember  the  Athenians."  Upon  the  suppres- 
sion, of  the  Ionian  revolt,  he  appointed  bis  son-in-law  Mardonius 
to  succeed  Artaphemes,  enjoining  him  to  bring  these  insolent 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  to  Susa.  A  great  fleet  started  from  the 
Hellespont,  with  orders  to  sail  round  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos 
to  the  Gulf  of  Therma,  while  Mardonius  advanced  by  land.  His 
march  was  so  harassed  by  the  Thracians,  that  when  he  had 
effected  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  his  force  was  too  weak  for  any 
further  attempt.  The  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  off  Mt, 
Athos,  on  whose  rocks  three  hxmdred  ships  were  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  twenty  thousand  men  perished.  Mardonius  returned  in  dis- 
grace to  Asia  with  the  remnant  of  his  fleet  and  army. 

This  failure  only  added  fiiry  to  the  resolution  of  Darius.  While 
preparing  all  the  resources  of  his  empire  for  a  second  expedition, 
he  sent  round  heralds  to  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  to  demand  the 
tribute  of  earth  and  water  as  signs  of  his  being  their  rightful  lord. 
Most  of  them  submitted :  Athens  and  Sparta  alone  ventured  on 
defiance.  Both  treated  the  demand  as  an  outrage  which  annulled 
the  sanctity  of  the  herald's  person.  At  Athens  the  envoy  was 
plunged  into  the  loathsome  Barathrum,  a  pit  into  which  the  most 
odious  public  criminals  were  cast.  At  Sparta  the  herald  was 
hurled  into  a  well,  and  bidden  to  seek  his  earth  and  water  there. 
The  submission  of  u£gina,  the  chief  maritime  state  of  Greece, 
and  the  great  enemy  of  Athens,  entailed  the  most  important 
results.  The  act  was  denounced  by  Athens  as  treason  against 
Greece,  and  the  design  was  imputed  to  ^gina  of  calling  in  the 
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PenianB  to  secnre  yengeance  on  ber  rival.  The  Athenians  made 
a  formal  complaint  to  Sparta  agamet  the  ^^  Medism  ^  of  the 
^ginetans;  a  charge  which  ie  henceforth  often  repeated  both 
againBt  indiridnalB  and  states.  The  Spartans  had  recently  oon- 
clnded  a  snccessfol  war  with  Argos,  the  only  power  that  conld 
dispute  her  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus ;  *  and  now  this  appeal 
from  Athens,  the  second  citj  of  Greece,  at  once  recognized  and 
established  Sparta  as  the  leading  Hellenic  state.  In  that 
character,  her  king  Cleomenes  undertook  to  punish  the  Hediz- 
ing  party  in  ^gina  ^^  for  the  conmion  good  of  Greece ; "  but 
be  was  met  by  proo&  of  the  intrigues  of  bis  colleague  Dema- 
ratos  in  their  favour.  There  bad  long  been  a  feud  between 
the  royal  bouses  of  the  Eurystbenids  and  Prodids,  and  we  have 
already  seen  the  invasion  of  Attica  under  deomenes  fruft- 
trated  by  Demaratus-f  This  second  check,  in  j£gina,  sealed  the 
fate  of  Demaratus.  Cleomenes  obtained  his  deposition  on  a  charge 
of  illegitimacy,  and  a  public  insult  from  his  successor  Leotychides 
drove  Demaratus  from  Sparta.  Hotly  pursued  as  a  ^^  Medist,"  be 
efiected  bis  escape  to  Darius,  whose  designs  against  Athens  and 
Sparta  were  now  stimulated  by  the  councils  of  their  exiled  sove- 
reigns, Hippias  and  Demaratus.  Meanwhile,  Cleomenes  and  bis 
new  colleague  returned  to  ^gina,  which  no  longer  resisted,  and 
having  seized  ten  of  her  leading  citizens,  placed  them  as  hostages 
in  the  bands  of  the  Athenians,  ^gina  was  thus  effectually  dis- 
abled from  throwing  the  weight  of  her  fleet  into  the  scale  of  Persia : 
Athens  and  Sparta,  suspending  their  political  jealousies,  were 
united  when  their  disunion  would  have  been  fatal ;  their  conjiinc- 
tion  drew  after  them  most  of  the  lesser  states :  and  so  the  Greeks 
stood  forth  for  the  first  time  as  a  nation  prepared  to  act  in 
unison,  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta  (b.o.  491).  That  city 
retained  her  proud  position  till  it  was  forfeited  by  the  misconduct 
of  her  statesmen. 

It  was  time  for  Greece  to  be  united.  In  the  spring  of  B.a  490, 
the  preparations  of  Darius  were  complete.  A  vast  army  was 
collected  in  a  plain  upon  the  Cilician  shore,  whence  a  fleet  of  six 
hundred  triremes  convoyed  it  to  the  rendezvous  at  Samoa.  The 
lonians  and  ^olians  were  compelled  to  serve  on  board  their  own 
ships  as  a  part  of  their  conqueror's  navy.  like  the  Spanish 
Armada,  the  fleet  carried  fetters  to  bind  the  Athenians  and  Ere- 
trians,  who  were  to  be  brought  back  as  slaves,  when  their  cities 

•  B.a  496— 49S.  t  <^P-  ^1  P^  B6ft— S. 
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liad  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  expedition  was  commanded 
by  DatiSy  a  Mede,  and  Artaphemes^  son  of  the  former  satrap  of 
Ljdia.  The  exiled  tyrant,  Hippias,  undertook  to  guide  them  to  a 
convenient  point  of  descent  on  the  shores  of  Attica.  The  failure  of 
Mardonius  had  suggested  a  wiser  plan  for  the  new  campaign.  The 
armament  sailed  across  the  ^gean,  reducing  the  Cyclades  on  the 
way,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance  till  it  reached  Euboea.  The 
people  of  Carystus,  the  southernmost  town  of  the  island,  yielded 
on  seeing  their  fi^ds  ravaged,  and  the  Persians  landed  without 
opposition  before  the  devoted  city  of  Eretria.  Such  was  the  despair 
and  dissension  within  its  walls,  that  the  four  thousand  Athenian 
deruchi  of  Calchis,*  who  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  defence,  received 
timely  warning  that  treason  was  meditated,  and  retired  to  Attica. 
Yet  the  Eretrians  made  a  brave  defence  for  six  days.  On  the 
seventh,  the  traitors  opened  the  gates,  and  the  doom  pronounced 
by  Darius  was  executed  to  the  letter.  Herodotus  says  that 
the  Persians,  as  before  at  Chios  and  at  Samos,  joined  hands 
so  as  to  form  a  chain  across  the  territory  of  Eretria,  and  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  every  living  creaturcf  The  Eretrian  captives,  with 
the  spoils  of  their  city,  were  placed  in  security  on  the  little  island 
of  -^gileia,  while  Hippias  guided  the  Persian  fleet  down  the 
channel  of  the  Euripus,  to  the  spot  on  the  Attic  coast  he  had 
chosen  for  their  debarkation — the  bay  of  Marathon.  Flushed 
thus  far  with  success,  he  might  well  deem  it  a  favourable  omen 
that  he  had  performed  with  his  father  this  same  voyage  from 
Eretria  to  Marathon,  when  Pisistratus  was  finally  restored.  The 
night  before,  he  had  dreamed  that  he  was  lying  in  his  mother's 
arms ;  and  he  thought  the  gods  had  promised  him  a  quiet  old  age 
of  secure  power  in  his  native  land.  But,  as  he  directed  the 
landing,  there  occurred  one  of  those  trivial  incidents  which  were 
supposed  to  fulfil  a  dream  to  the  letter,  only  to  cheat  more  sub- 
stantial hopes,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  After  all,  the  land  is  not  ours, 
and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  bring  it  under."  He  knew  his 
countrymen  well  enough  to  have  a  better  ground  for  despondency 
than  even  an  omen  could  supply  to  the  superstition  of  a  Greek. 
It  was  early  in  September,  b.o.  490,  that  the  Persian  host  disem- 
barked at  Marathon. 

Athens  now  alone  remained  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  expedition, 

•  See  p.  Sffd. 

f  The  impression  produced  may  be  maizily  correct,  but  the  statement  is  not  to  be 
aooepted  to  the  letter.    A  sufficient  number  of  the  Eretrians  were  left  behind  to  bttUd 
a  new  city,  which  was  already  flourishing  ten  years  later. 
TOL.  I. — 26 
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and  Athens  had  to  bear  the  brant  of  the  danger  by  herself.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Sparta  evaded  her  obligations ;  but  the 
direct  movement  of  the  Persians  across  the  ^gean  had  probably 
taken  all  Greece  somewhat  by  surprise;  and  when  the  crisis 
came,  a  religions  scruple  caused  a  delay  which  might  have  been 
fatal.  The  courier,  Phiddipides,  despatched  from  Athens  as  soon 
as  Eretria  had  fallen,  performed  the  journey  of  150  miles,  on  foot, 
in  forty-eight  hours.*  He  laid  before  the  Ephors  an  urgent  request 
for  aid,  which  was  readily  promised.  But  it  wanted  nearly  a 
week  to  the  full  moon,  and  religious  scruples  would  not  permit  a 
march  during  the  interval.  That  this  was  no  mere  ^cuse,  is 
proved  by  the  rapid  march  of  the  two  thousand  Spartans,  who, 
having  started  as  soon  as  the  moon  had  changed,  reached  the 
frontier  of  Attica  on  the  third  day.  But  on  the  day  before,  the 
fate  of  Oreece  had  been  decided,  and  immortal  glory  gained  by 
Athens.t 

We  can  hardly,  indeed,  believe  that  Sparta  would  have  perilled 
her  influence  in  Greece  by  holding  back  at  such  a  crisis.  But,  in 
the  ferment  of  agitation  at  Athens,  and  within  twenty  years  of  the 
Spartan  invasion  to  restore  Isagoras,  such  a  suspicion  would  natu- 
rally be  felt,  and  it  must  have  added  to  the  indecision  which  divided 
the  counsels  of  the  Athenians.  Besides  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
threats  of  Darius,  the  fate  of  Ionia,  the  submission  of  the  Gydades^ 
and  the  fall  of  Eretria, — it  should  be  remembered  how  lately  the  city 
had  been  rent  by  opposing  factions,  and  how  short  had  been  the  trial 
of  the  institutions  of  Cleisthenes.  Hippias  was  keeping  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  partisans  in  Attica  and  in  Athens  itself. 
The  plan  of  vesting  the  military  command  in  ten  generals,  with 

*  '*  Mr.  Kmndr  remarks  that  the  Perftion  Cassids,  or  foot  xnesBengers,  will  traTd  for 
aeyeral  days  suocesBiTelj  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  seyenty  miles  a  day.'* — Qtograplvkal 
Memoin  ofPerma,  p.  44 ;  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote,  BUUny  of  Gfreeee,  toL  It.  p.  460. 

f  It  was  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  moon  that  Phidippides  arriTed  at  Sparta.  The 
moon  would  be  full  on  the  15th  day.  The  Spartans  marched  on  the  Mowing 
day,  the  16th,  and  reached  Athens  late  on  the  18th.  They  marched  on  and  saw 
the  batUe>field  with  the  bodies  Btill  unburied,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the 
ease  in  that  climate  more  than  two  days  after  the  battle.  These  calculations,  from 
the  data  supplied  by  Herodotus,  confirm  the  statement  of  Plato,  that  the  Spartans 
arrived  at  Athens  the  day  after  the  battle,  which  would  thus  be  fought  on  the 
l^ih  of  the  moon.  The  month,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  Boedromion,  which 
corresponds  nearly  to  September.  Plutarch  says  that  the  day  of  the  battle  was  the 
6th  of  Boedromion,  which  is  eridently  hiconsistent  with  the  month's  being  strictly 
lunar.  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  the  infoimatioD, 
that  the  moon  was  full  on  September  9th,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
date  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  may  therefore  be  fixed,  with  great  probalulity,  to  the 
llthofS^tember. 
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the  Archon  Polemarcli,  bad  to  be  tested  for  tbe  first  time  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  force  of  Persia ;  and  at  the  critical  moment 
the  generals  were  eqnally  divided.  But  among  them  was  one  man 
who  saved  Athens  \>j  the  ascendancy  of  his  genius. 

Miltiades  had  retained  his  government  of  the  Cheronese,  either 
because  his  advice  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  was  not 
betrayed,  or  because  Darius  chose  a  prudent  magnanimity.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  confusion  of  the  Ionian  revolt  to  subdue  the 
islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  force, 
a  service  never  forgotten  by  his  countrymen,  and  an  act  of  open 
hostility  to  Persia.  Then  came  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  oflf  the  Hellespont.  Hastily 
embarking  his  property  and  nearest  friends,  Miltiades  fled,  so  hotly 
pursued  that  one  of  his  five  ships,  carrying  his  son  Metiochus,  was 
taken  before  he  reached  a  haven  of  safety  in  Lnbros,  whence  the 
remaining  four  got  safe  to  the  port  of  Athens.  Miltiades  had  now 
to  stand  his  trial  on  the  capital  charge  of  tyranny,  but  his  recent 
services  procured  him  an  honourable  acquittal.  His  bold  career 
had  established  his  reputation  at  Athens,*  and  he  was  chosen  the 
general  of  his  tribe,  in  prospect  of  the  Persian  invasion.  Among 
his  colleagues  was  Aristides,  and  probably  Themistocles,  names 
which  will  soon  fill  their  due  space  in  our  narrativcf 

Under  such  leaders  the  whole  force  of  Athens  marched  out  to 
meet  the  invaders,  and  beheld  from  the  heights  of  Pentelicus  the 
plain  and  bay  of  Maeathon  crowded  with  their  tents  and  ships. 
The  story  of  the  battle  is  told  by  Herodotus,  who  heard  it  from 
the  men  who  fought  there,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  striking 
incidents.  J  But  this  brief  account  leaves  several  questions  unde- 
cided, and  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  those  details  which  enable  a 
reader  to  look  down  upon  a  battle-field  as  if  spread  out  beneath 
his  sight,  and  so  to  understand  the  movements  of  the  combatants. 
That  unchanged  aspect  of  the  scene,  on  which  the  poet  dwells  in 
the  lines  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  helps  us  to  supply  what  the 
historian  has  left  untold.  At  this  day,  just  as  twenty-three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago — 

**  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea." 


•  Herod.  tL  182. 

f  Themistodes  was  certamly  at  Marathon,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  a 
genenl    He  had  been  archon  in  B.a  498. 

^  i£schylu%  who  himself  fought  at  Marathon,  throws  some  light  upon  the  battle 
by  aUuMons  in  his  play  of  "The  Persians,"  which  was  written  to  cdebrate  the 
Tictories  of  Salamis  and  FlatSBa. 
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Just  below  the  great  headland  commanding  the  eonthem  en- 
trance to  the  channel  which  separateB  it  from  Eubcea,  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica  is  indented  by  a  fine  bay.    It  is  enclosed  on  the  north 


PLAK  or  TBI  FLAIH  Of  MAftATHOV. 


A  A.  Positioa  of  the  Greeks  on  the  daj  of  the  Uttle. 
B  B.  PoBitioii  of  the  PersiAnB  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 


1.  Ml  ArgaWcu 

2.  ML  Aforiamd, 
8.  MLKotr6nL 
4.  MLKordkL 

6.  ML  Dhrahmha, 

6.  SmaU  Marah. 

7.  Great  Marah. 

8.  Fountahi  Macaria. 

9.  Salt  Lake  of  Dhrahmhra. 

10.  Heradeium. 

11.  Temple  of  Athena  Hellotiar 


12.  Tillage  of  Lower  BilL 

18.  /Sor6:  tomuloB  of  AtheniaiiB. 

14.  F^:  tombofMUtiades. 

Boads: 

aa.  To  Athens,  between  Mts.  Penteli- 

cus  and  Hjmettns  through  Pal- 

lene. 
b  b.  To  Athens,  throng  Cephisia. 
c  c.  To  Athens,  through  Aphidna. 
dd,  ToBhamnns. 


by  a  long  rocky  promontory,  called,  from,  its  shape,  Cynosnra 
(the  Dog's  Tail),  and  on  the  sonth  by  a  lesser  spur  of  Monnt 
Brilesns,  or  Pentelicus.    The  limestone  hills  sweep  romid  from 
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cape  to  cape,  leaying  at  their  feet  a  plain  of  a  crescent  Bliape, 
about  six  miles  in  length  and  less  than  three  miles  wide  in  ihe 
centre.  It  was  the  ancient  site  of  a  tetrapolis,  forming  one  of  the 
twelve  Attic  districts  before  the  time  of  Thesens ;  and  one  of  its 
four  villages  was  called,  from  a  local  hero,  Marathon.  The  name 
occnrs  in  Homer ;  the  place  was  sacred  to  Hercnles,  and  associated 
with  some  of  the  oldest  Attic  legends.  Here  Xuthns,  the  father 
of  Ion,  had  reigned;  and  here  the  Athenians  had  helped  the 
Heraclid  refugees  to  defeat  their  persecutor  Eurystheus.  ^^  The 
pleasant  mead  of  Marathon,''  as  it  is  called  by  Aristophanes,  is  a 
grassy  level,*  almost  entirely  free  from  trees,  terminated  at  both 
ends  by  marshes,  dry  in  summer,  but  flooded  in  the  autumn, 
that  on  the  nordi  being  much  the  larger.  These  marshes  con- 
fined the  ground  available  for  an  army  to  a  length  of  between 
two  and  three  miles ;  but  a  strip  of  firm  land  extends  between 
the  marshes  and  the  sea,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  beach, 
upon  which  the  Persian  galleys  were  drawn  up,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  remained  at  anchor  close  to  it.  The  ships  of  burthen 
and  the  horse-transports  were  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  the 
Persian  army  lay  encamped  upon  the  plain.  On  the  land 
side,  the  hills  are  crowned  with  cedars,  pines,  and  olive-trees; 
and  their  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  "the  myrtle,  arbutus, 
and  the  other  low  odoriferous  shrubs  that  everywhere  perfume 
the  Attic  air." 

Through  the  passes  of  these  hills,  three  roads  lead  up  to  Athens. 
The  central  and  most  direct  is  that  through  Vranaj  the  supposed 
site  of  Marathon.  The  small  Athenian  army,  on  arriving  at  the 
heights,  is  presumed  to  have  taken  up  its  position  so  as  to  com- 
mand this  road ;  equally  ready  to  fall  back  and  meet  the  enemy 
behind  the  ridge,  if  they  penetrated  it  by  the  more  circuitous 
route  through  (Enoe  or,  if  the  Persians  attempted  to  pass  to  the 
left,  over  the  spur  of  Pentelieus,  the  Athenians  might  have  fallen 
on  their  exposed  flank.t  The  position  was  alike  strong  for  do- 
fence,  and  commanding  for  attack ;  and  weighty  arguments  might 
be  urged  for  either  course. 

It  is  not  easy  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  Athenian 

*  As  at  Waterloo,  the  snifiwe  of  the  ground  is  nov  broken,  thou^  far  more  worthily, 
b J  the  mound  which  was  raised  over  the  Athenian  slain. 

f  In  ancient  warfare,  an  attack  on  the  right  flank  was  considered  far  more  perilous 
than  Mie  OB  the  left,  because  the  left  side  was  covered  by  the  shield.  This  was 
cne  reason  why  the  right  of  the  line  was  the  post  of  honour,  as  being  the  poet  of 
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generak.  Our  minds  are  dazzled  bj  the  glorieB  of  the  event,  and 
of  the  many  similar  Tictories  down  to  the  days  of  Plaasy  and 
Meeanee.  With  a  small  united  band  of  disciplined  freemen  opposed 
to  a  host  of  Asiatic  slaves,  it  would  seem  that  the  resolution  to 
attack  was  at  once  the  pledge  of  victory.  One  bold  swift  charge 
upon  the  unwieldy  host,  who  are  now  paralysed  with  astonish- 
moit  at  the  daring  of  their  foes — one  vain  effort  of  resistance  by 
their  best  troops — and  then  a  confused  scene  of  panic,  flight,  and 
fierce  pursuit : — such  is  the  conception  often  fcnned  of  Marathon 
and  the  like  battles.  But  the  Greeks  who  fought  at  Marathon 
could  be  sure  of  no  such  easy  victory.  The  army  before  them 
was  no  mere  horde  of  effeminate  barbarians,  whose  very  numben 
ensured  their  confusion  and  defeat.  They  represented  tiie  power 
which,  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  had  overthrown  ihe 
three  empires  of  Western  Asia,  subdued  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and 
conquered  Egypt ; — the  power  which,  newly  organized  by  their 
present  warlike  king,  had  quelled  the  rebellions  of  Media  and 
Babylon,  extended  the  fix>ntiers  of  the  empire,  crushed  the  revolt 
of  Ionia,  and  subjected  the  islands  of  the  ^geean.  The  Persians 
were  the  conquerors  of  Greeks,  and  not  only  of  barbarians.  Their 
unbroken  course  of  victory  had  reached  the  shores  of  Hellas  itself 
in  the  sad  example  of  Eretria.  The  straug^iess  of  their  drees  and 
arms  had  not  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  signs  of  weakness.  The 
rhetorical  exaggeration  of  Herodotus  shows  at  least  that  the  Pe^ 
sians  were  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised.  The  Athenians,  he  says, 
^  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  dared  to  look  upon  the  Median 
garb,  and  to  face  men  dad  in  that  fashion.  Until  this  time,  the 
very  name  of  the  Modes  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  to 
hear."* 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  amissions  of  Herodotus,  that  he  gives 
no  account  of  the  strength  of  either  army,  telling  us  only  the 
numbers  of  the  slain.  Plato  makes  the  Persians  half  a  million; 
and  other  authorities  vary  firom  200,000  to  600,000.  A  careM 
calculaticoi  based  on  the  known  strength  of  the  fleet,  600  triremes, 
seems  to  prove  the  last  number  to  be  not  far  £rom  the  trath.t 
The  crews  of  the  triremes  are  estimated  at  130,000,  and  of  the 
h^orse-transports  at  40,000 ;  the  Persian  and  Sadan  warriors,  who 
were  the  flower  of  the  army,  at  30,000;  the  cavalry  at.  10,000; 

•  Herod.  yL  112, 

f  All  theBe  poiate  of  detailt  m  fiiD j  disciuwed  In  the  fonowlng  woiki  :-4«efeke, 
Dem  of  AMiea,  pp.  99,  foil;  GreMj,  JFiflem  Ikeimi  BaUla;  BaidiiiMii^  Marodotm^ 
Notes  to  Book  vi,  and  Appendix,  Esaaj  i. 
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beddes  about  10,000  Greeks  pressed  into  the  service,  from  the 
conquered  islands.  It  is  assumed  that  about  half  the  crews  would 
be  required  to  remain  on  board  ;*  and,  making  some  allowance 
for  the  sick,  the  actual  numbers  on  the  field  of  Marathon  would 
be  from  100,000  to  120,000.  Among  these,  the  only  heavy-armed 
troops  were  the  30,000  Persians  and  Sacians. 

Of  the  Athenian  force  we  have  no  earlier  enumeration  than 
m  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  who  make  it  9,000  or  10,000 
men.  Looking  at  what  we  know  of  the  number  of  the  Athenian 
citizens,  and  the  force  they  sent  to  the  battle  of  Plataea,  we  may 
accept  the  9,000  as  the  complement  of  heavy  armed  soldiers, 
adding  an  equal  number  of  light-armed  slaves ;  for  we  know  that 
great  efforts  were  made  to  enrol  this  class-t  But  this  little  army 
was  reinforced  in  a  manner  which  forms  one  of  the  most  affecting 
incidents  of  ancient  history.  They  were  already  encamped  on  the 
heights  above  Marathon,  when  they  were  joined  by  the  Plateeana, 
who  had  marched  out  with  their  whole  force,  to  requite  the 
Athenians,  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity,  for  their  protection 
against  the  tyranny  of  Thebes.  For  this  noble  act  the  Plataeans 
were  rewarded  with  a  certain  share  of  the  Athenian  citizenship, 
and  they  were  henceforth  included  in  the  public  prayers  of 
Athens.  The  like  attachment  involved  the  destruction  of  their 
city  in  the  Peloponnesian  War ;  and  to  the  latest  age  of  Greek 
fr^om  it  was  told  how  the  Platffians,  alone  of  all  the  Greeks, 
had  stood  by  the  Athenians  in  the  for&-front  of  the  danger  at 
Marathon. 

The  total  force  of  the  Greeks  was  thus  raised  to  20,000  men ; 
and  the  disparity  between  the  two  armies  was  five  or  six  to  one — 
about  the  same  proportion  as  afterwards  at  Platsea.  The  heavy- 
armed,  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the  battle  would  depend,  were 
about  three  to  one.  Battles  have  often  since  been  gained  against 
even  greater  odds ;  but  at  Marathon  the  Persians  were  truly  for- 
midable as  soldiers,  and  still  more  formidable  from  their  unbroken 
course  of  victory.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  impossible,  by  a  bold 
advance,  to  have  passed  over  the  bodies  of  their  foes  along  the 
road  to  Athens ;  but  Hippias  was  there  to  tell  the  Persian  generals 
how  dear  such  a  victory  would  be  bought ;  and  Darius  nad  not 
sent  them  to  purchase  it  by  the  blood  of  his  best  troops.    He 

*  This  IS  on  the  assumption  that  the  fleet  remained  at  anchor.    If  the  triremeB  were 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  neailj  all  their  crews  would  be  available  as  combatants, 
f  Pausamas  L,  c.  82,  §  3.    The  Athenians  had  neither  cavalry  nor  archers. 
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looked  to  see  the  Atheniaofl  driven  like  a  flock  of  fiheep  before  his 
throne,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  for  a  bloodlesB  conquest 
through  the  intrigueB  of  the  Pisistratids.  Thoee  same  intrigaes, 
on  the  other  hand,  rendered  delay  most  dangerous  to  the  Athenians, 
while  the  answer  brought  by  Phidippides  from  Sparta  caused 
fresh  discouragement.  But  was  it  not  better  to  wait  in  their 
strong  position  above  Marathon  for  the  arrival  of  the  Spartan 
succours?  To  march  down  to  battle  on  the  plain  would  invoke, 
besides  the  unequal  conflict  the  danger  of  being  outflanked  by  the 
enemy's  numbers  and  cut  to  pieces  by  his  cavalry.  So  the  Ten 
Generals  were  equally  divided ;  and  the  decision  hung  on  the 
casting  vote  of  tibe  polemarch  Callimachus.  We  should  have 
liked  to  know  the  parts  taken  by  Aristides  and  Themistocles. 
The  latter  would  probably  be  found  on  the  side  of  action ;  but 
history  reserves  for  him  the  palm  of  ooundl  at  Salamis ;  that  of 
Marathon  belongs  to  Miltiades  alone.  Of  all  the  generals,  he  only 
had  experience  to  discern  those  elements  of  Oriental  weakuess 
which  were  yet  to  be  revealed,  and  the  skill  to  suit  his  plan  of 
battle  to  the  enemy.  He  saw,  not  only  that  safety  lay  in  victoiy, 
but  that  the  very  isolation  of  Athens  opened  a  boimdless  prospect 
to  her  ambition.  He  implored  Callimachus  to  earn  for  himself  a 
name  more  glorious  than  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  by 
at  once  saving  his  country  from  the  fate  prepared  for  h^  under 
Hippias,  and  raising  her  to  beoome  the  first  state  in  Greece.  If 
they  delayed  to  fight,  the  disturbance  of  men's  minds  at  Athens 
would  soon  end  in  submission ;  but  if  the  battle  were  fought 
before  unsoundness  revealed  itself  in  the  city,  and  while  Heaven 
still  granted  them  fair  play,  they  were  well  able  to  overcome  the 
enemy.  Callimachus  gave  his  vote  for  battle,  and  the  four 
genenJs  who  had  supported  Miltiades  in  the  debate  gave  up  to 
him  their  turn  of  command.* 

Miltiades,  however,  waited  for  his  proper  day  of  command 
before  engaging.  It  would  be  wise  to  leave  no  ground  for  jea- 
lousy, or  for  the  chaige  of  having  assumed  undue  responsibihty. 
His  turn  may  have  been  dose  at  hand,  and  his  preparations  might 

*  Eacfa'of  the  Ten  Goieimls  oommanded  for  a  daj  in  roCatioBL  It  ib  an  error  to 
aappose  that  all  the  generals  joined  in  the  reaumdation  of  the  four.  (See  Herod.  tL, 
110.)  As  to  the  time  of  the  debate,  the  testimony  of  Herodotiui  eeems  quite  to  out- 
weigh ttr.  Grote^s  reasons  for  pladng  it  at  Athens  before  the  march.  The  case  only 
fairly  arose  when  the  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other;  and  the  allusions  to  the 
influenoe  of  the  course  taken  by  the  army  on  the  state  of  feeling  tnihtdfy  seems  quite 
dedsive. 
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well  occnpy  the  interval.  The  decision  to  fight  once  taken,  there 
was  the  less  need  for  haste ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  special 
reason  for  choosing  his  opportunity.  Hippias  had  selected  the 
plain  of  Marathon  especially  on  account  of  its  fitness  for  cavalry 
evolutions ;  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  cavalry  in  the  battle. 
The  only  satisfactory  explanation — ^though  others  have  been  pro- 
posed— ^is,  that  the  cavalry  had  been  sent  away  to  find  forage,  and 
that  Miltiades  seized  the  opportunity  of  their  absence  to  make  the 
attack. 

On  both  sides  the  order  of  battle  was  the  extended  phalanx,  or 
line  several  men  deep,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  array  in 
use  up  to  this  time.  The  Persian  line  was  drawn  up  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  with  the  heavy-armed  Persians  and  Sacce  in  the 
centre,  which  has  always  been  in  Oriental  armies  the  post  of 
honour ;  the  contingents  of  the  satrapies  were  posted  on  either 
wing,  in  all  their  picturesque  variety  of  arms  and  dress.  Their 
front  extended  about  three  miles  between  the  two  marshes  that 
here  boimd  the  plain — a  space  which  might  be  nearly  filled  by 
their  best  troops,  in  their  customary  order  of  four  deep.  The 
light-armed  troops  and  archers  were  placed,  as  usual,  in  the 
rear. 

To  match  the  extended  front  of  the  enemy  and  guard  against 
their  sweeping  round  his  flanks,  and  so  taking  him  in  the  rear, 
Miltiades  made  a  new  disposition  of  the  Grecian  phalanx.  Its 
usual  array  was  eight  deep,  and,  so  drawn  up,  the  10,000  hop- 
lites  woidd  have  covered,  at  the  most,  little  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  mile— enough  to  block  up  the  valley  of  Vrana  while  they 
remained  on  the  defensive,  but  sure  to  be  outflanked  when  they 
descended  into  the  plain.  Miltiades  extended  his  front  by  weak- 
ening the  centre,  rightly  deeming  the  wings  the  critical  points. 
If  the  wings  were  only  as  much  as  four  deep  for  a  space  of  two 
hundred  yards,  the  centre  must  have  consisted  only  of  one  file ; 
so  that  Miltiades  ventured  on  the  extreme  of  that  formation  in 
linej  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  British  tactics,  as  opposed  to  the 
phalanx  or  column  of  almost  every  other  nation.*  The  light- 
anned  troops  would  doubtless  be  employed  chiefly  as  supports  to 

*  This  calculation  is  taken  from  Professor  Bawlinson.  Making  every  allowance 
for  the  probability  that  Herodotus  states  the  eqnalizhig  of  the  fronts  too  literally, 
the  central  line  codd  not  have  been  more  than  two  deep.  The  usual  English  line 
is  two  deq),  with  a  third  line  of  subalterns  and  other  supernumeraries.  At  Bala- 
klava,  daring  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  "  thm  red  line ''  of  the  Guards  formed  only  a 
sn^erank. 
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ihifi  weakened  centre.  The  men  of  each  tribe  stood  tc^ther  in 
the  array,  Becoring  mutual  encouragement  and  emulation.  The 
polemarch  Callimachufl  held  the  -poet  of  honour  on  the  right;  the 
eecond  place,  on  the  left,  was  given  to  the  phalanx  of  the  Plsr 
teeans ;  while  the  centre  was  entrusted  to  the  steady  calmness  of 
Aristides  and  the  daring  courage  of  Themistodes. 

All  now  depended  upon  the  vigour  of  the  onset.  Had  the 
Greeks  advanced  across  the  plain  with  their  wonted  steady  pace, 
singing  the  psean — the  war-hymn  to  Apollo— they  must  have  been 
galled  by  the  Persian  archery,  and  perhaps  easily  surrounded.  So, 
when  Miltiades  had  sacrificed,  and  the  omens  were  pronounced 
favourable,  the  whole  Greek  line  crossed  the  mile  of  ground  that 
divided  them  from  the  enemy  at  a  run,  and  fell  upon  them  while 
astonished  at  this  novel  chaise.*  Sut  the  battle  was  not  yet 
gained ;  the  front  ranks  joined  in  ftirious  conflict,  and  the  cloud  of 
arrows  from  the  Persian  rear  darkened  the  heavens  above  them.f 
The  phalanx  of  Greek  spearmen  on  the  wings,  protected  by  their 
shields  and  armour,  found  no  match  in  the  light  bucklers  and 
scimetars  of  the  Asiatics ;  but  in  the  centre,  where  spears  were 
opposed  to  spears,  and  the  Athenians  were  met  by  the  Persian 
veterans,  the  force  of  numbers  prevailed.  How  far  the  Greek 
centre  gave  way  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  battle.  Herodotus 
represents  them  as  flying  in  full  rout  up  the  valley,  either  of 
Marathon  or  CEnoe,  pursued  by  the  main  body  of  the  Persians. 
But  the  victorious  wings  fell  upon  the  flanks  of  the  crowded 
column;  the  frigitives  rallied  in  its  fit>nt;  the  tide  of  battle 
turned ;  and  the  Persian  host  fled  for  refrige  to  their  ships.  The 
Greeks  pursued  them  to  the  water's  edge,  and  many  were  entangled 
in  the  marshes  that  lay  between  them  and  the  beach.  Eager 
efforts  were  now  made  to  capture  or  bum  the  ships,  and  the  combat 
that  ensued  recalls  the  attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  fleet  of  the 
Achaeans.^  Cynsegirus,  the  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  had 
seized  a  ship  by  the  feathery  ornament  that  crowned  its  stem,§ 

*  The  athletic  tnining  of  the  Greeks  remores  all  wonder  from  this  exploit  The 
French  ZouaTes  traverse  miles  together  at  a  swinging  trot,  little  slower  than  the 
^  double."  The  idea  that  the  Athenians  were  disordered  by  the  mode  of  their  adyanoe 
is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus. 

f  Aristopb.,  Vespn,  1082. 

X  Homer,  Jliad^  xiil 

g  The  aphlatton,  or,  in  Latin,  tphaire.  It  was  formed  of  several  omred  pieces  of 
board  set  in  the  same  plane  (see  the  figure  in  Smith's  Didumary  of  AnHquUin,  ail 
Jfamt),  The  ancient  ships  were  drawn  up  with  their  sterns  to  the  beach,  r«ulj  to  pat 
to  sea. 
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whea  his  right  hand  was  severed  by  an  axe ;  nor  was  his  a  solitary 
case*  The  chief  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  suffered  in  this  conflict 
at  the  ships ;  here  fell  the  general  Stesagoras,  and  here  the  pole- 
march  Callimachns  receiyed,  in  a  glorious  death,  the  fittest  recom- 
pense of  his  h^oic  decision. 

A  few  ships  only  were  detained,  and  the  snccessM  embarkation 
proves  the  military  qualities  of  the  Persian  army,  as  well  as  the  skill 
of  their  commanders.  They  had  spirit  left  to  attempt  to  snatch 
a  triumph  that  would  have  ontweighed  their  defeat.  Instead  of 
bearing  off  for  Enboea,  they  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Attica 
intending  to  double  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  surprise 
Athens  before  the  army  could  return.  Miltiades  saw  the  meaning 
of  their  course ;  and,  on  a  neighbouring  promontory,  an  uplifted 
shield,  flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  betrayed  a  treasons- 
able  signal  from  the  shore.  For  the  second  time  on  the  same 
day  the  prompt  energy  of  Miltiades  saved  his  country.  He  left 
Aristides  and  his  tribe  to  keep  watch  in  the  field  covered  with  the 
slain  and  the  Persian  spoils,  and  led  his  army  by  a  rapid  night 
march  back  to  Athens.*  He  arrived  but  just  in  time.  The 
Persian  fieet  appeared  in  the  morning  off  the  coast  of  Phalerum ; 
bnt  the  sudden  return  of  Miltiades  overawed  the  partisans  of 
Hippias,  who  took  his  last  tantalizing  view  of  the  heights  of  the 
Acropolis.  Finding  no  encouragement  to  disembark,  Datis  put 
out  again  to  sea ;  and,  having  gathered  up  his  spoils,  with  the 
Eretrian  prisoners  from  the  island  of  -^gilea,  threaded  his  back- 
ward course  among  the  Cyclades.  The  tyrant  Hippias  did  not 
long  survive  the  defeat  of  his  last  hopes.  One  account  is  that  he 
feu  in  the  battle ;  another,  that  he  died  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
jEgssan,  on  his  return  to  Asia.  The  fate  of  the  Eretrian  captives 
demands  a  passing  word.  They  arrived  at  Susa,  with  their 
numbers  thinned  by  the  toils  of  Ihe  march  up  through  Asia,  and 
were  placed  before  Darius.  Their  sad  plight  stirred  his  compas- 
sion, even  in  the  first  bitterness  of  his  disappointment.  He 
settled  them  at  a  spot  not  far  from  Susa,  on  the  road  to  Sardis, 
where  they  were  visited  by  Herodotus.    Before  saying  more  of  the 

*  Among  h]0  ether  unfortimate  omiBsions,  Herodotus  gives  no  certain  in^cations 
of  the  time  of  day  when  the  battle  was  fought  Plutarch  makes  Miltiades  return  to 
Athens  on  the  day  after  the  battle.  From  all  the  Indications,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  &e  mommg  was  occupied  by  the  tactical  arrangements  of  Miltiades,  the  battle 
fbn^t  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  march  back  to  Athens  accomplished  in  the  night 
Tlie  September  moon,  approaching  her  highest  declination,  a  few  days  past  the  full, 
shone  at  once  on  the  white  sails  of  the  Persian  fleet,  the  path  of  the  Athenian  army, 
and  the  night-watch  of  Aristides. 
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effect  produced  upon  the  Great  King  b j  the  disastrous  failure  of 
his  generals,  we  must  cast  a  backward  glance  at  Marathon,  where 
we  left  Aristides  watching  over  the  dead. 

Before  the  corpses  were  buried,  the  Spartans,  who  had  reached 
Athens  too  late  for  the  battle,  arrived  upon  the  field  to  see  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Persians,  and  having  praised  the  Athenians 
for  their  achievements,  they  returned  home.  Six  thousand  four 
hundred  of  the  Persians  were  left  upon  the  field,  while  the  Greeks 
lost  only  192.*  The  Athenians  interred  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies  after  they  had  buried  their  own  dead.  It  was  the  custom 
with  the  Greeks  to  carry  home  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  who 
fell  in  battle,  to  be  honoured  with  a  public  funeraL  The  heroes  of 
Marathon  obtained  the  unwonted  honour  of  resting  on  the  battle- 
field itself  under  the  Soros^  or  tumulus,  which  is  still  seen  by 
passing  ships  rising  above  its  level.  Ten  pillars,  one  for  each 
tribe,  bore  the  names  of  the  slain ;  and  the  epitaph  was  written  by 
Simonides: — 

**  At  KanthoD  for  Greece  the  Atheniuu  fou^t) 
And  low  the  Mediuu'  g^ded  power  thej  brought*' 

It  was  well  for  the  poet  to  call  the  Athenians  the  champions  of 
Greece ;  could  he  have  seen  the  course  of  history  as  a  whole,  he 
might  have  named  them  the  champions  of  the  world.  For  the 
real  question  decided  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  was  whether  the 
rising  liberties  of  Europe,  with  all  their  precious  finits,  material 
and  intellectual,  should  be  crushed  beneath  the  despotism  which 
had  weighed  on  Asia  for  two  thousand  years.  A  more  deadly 
struggle  was  still  needed  to  secure  the  victory;  but  it  was  at 
Marathon  that  the  moral  victory  was  gained  which  involved  the 
triumphs  of  Salamis  and  Platsea — the  Greeks  learnt  that  the 
Persians  could  be  conquered.  "  Of  what  avail,"  asked  Napoleon, 
^' would  have  been  the  millions  of  men  moving  down  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  if  the  English  and  Prussians  had  been  beaten  at 
Waterloo !" — and  less  doubtfully  still  may  it  be  asked — "  What 
resistance  could  Greece,  or  even  Europe,  have  made  if  the 
Athenians  and  Platseans  had  been  crushed  at  Marathon  ?"  Sparta 
might  have  anticipated  ThermopylsB  in  one  universal  slaughter ; 
but  the  rest  of  Greece  would  assuredly  have  submitted.    The  wave 

*  The  great  disparitj  U  not  only  characterutie  of  battles  in  which  a  great  host  is 
roated  by  a  small  force,  as  at  Morgarten  and  Morat,  Crecj  and  Poictiers,  but  it  is  a 
striking  pecoliaritj  of  Oreek  battles,  except  in  cases  of  utter  defeat  (See  RawUnson^s 
Herodotut^  vi.  117,  note.)  That  the  great  loss  of  the  Persians  was  in  the  marsh,  we 
Icam  from  the  description  of  the  picture  in  the  Stoa  Poedle. 
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of  conquest  would  have  broken  upon  Italy  at  the  moment  when 
Eome  was  weakened  by  intestine  broils ;  and  no  other  nation  of 
the  peninsula  eonld  have  offered  resistance.  The  Phoenician  fleet 
wonld  haye  soon  reduced  the  Grecian  colonies,  and  have  joined  in 
a  conflict  of  deadly  rivaby  with  Carthage.  Even  had  the  western 
republic  gamed  the  victory  on  the  sea,  the  jealous  oligarchy  of 
Carthage  would  have  been  scarcely  less  dangerous  to  civilization 
than  the  despotism  of  Persia,  We  shall  soon  see  that  it  was  given 
to  Greece  to  perform  the  double  work  of  repulsing  both  powers  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  bay  of  Salamis  and  on  the  fleld  of  Hinaera. 

Justly,  therefore,  did  the  Attic  orators  ever  rouse  their  fbllow- 
dtizens  to  emulate  "  the  men  who  adventured  themselves  in  the 
fore-front  of  danger  at  Marathon ; "  while  others  extolled  the 
ancient  discipline  that  had  trained  ^^  the  men  who  fought  at 
Marathon."  *  The  artists  of  the  succeeding  generation  vied  with 
one  another  in  representing  their  great  achievement  on  the 
edifices  with  which  the  city  was  adorned  under  the  brilliant  rule 
of  Pericles.  A  huge  block  of  marble,  which  Datis  was  believed  to 
have  brought  with  him  to  form  a  monument  of  his  conquest,  was 
feshioned  by  the  hand  of  Phidias  himself  into  a  colossal  statue  of 
Nemesis,  eicpressive  of  that  solemn  irony  in  which  the  Greek 
religion  delighted ;  it  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  at 
Shamnus,  about  eight  miles  from  Marathon.  The  temple  dedi- 
cated in  the  Acropolis  to  Wingless  Victory,  the  goddess  who  was 
never  again  to  take  flight  from  Athens,  still  shows  on  its.  broken 
frieze  "  the  figures  of  the  Persian  combatants,  with  their  lunar 
shields,  their  bows  and  quivers,  their  curved  scimetars,  their  loose 
trousers,  and  Phrygian  tiaras."  But  the  most  interesting  of  these 
monunients  was  the  Colonnade  in  the  Agora,  called  the  Stoa 
Pcecile,  or  Painted  Porch,  from  the  great  picture  of  the  battle 
painted  upon  its  walls  by  PansBuus,  the  nephew  of  Phidias  and 
Polygnotus.  A  description  of  this  great  work  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  traveller  Pausanias.  Miltiades  and  CaUima- 
chus  held  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  honour  in  the  front ;  in 
the  middle  distance,  the  Athenians  and  Plateeans  chased  the 
Persians  to  the  marshes  and  to  the  sea,  which  appeared  in  the 
back-ground  covered  with  the  ships.  The  tutelary  deities  of  the 
place  were  represented  as  joining  in  the  encoxmter  to  aid  the 
Greeks.  The  same  traveller,  who  visited  Marathon  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  speaks  with  fiill  faith  of  the  noise  of  super- 

*  The  "AvJpec  Uapa0ov6/iaxoi»    This  is  a  fiiYourite  topic  with  Aristophanes. 
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natural  war  heard  nightlj  on  the  battle-field;  and  snch  is  the 
power  of  local  tradition,  that  to  the  present  day  the  clash  of 
arms,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  neighing  of  their 
steeds,  strike  awe  into  the  watching  shepherds.* 

A  separate  monument  was  erected  on  the  battle-field  to  Mil- 
tiades,  for  whom  fate  had  reserved  a  separate  doom.  The  yarions 
ends  of  great  warriors  are  among  the  most  affecting  episodes  of 
history: — Callimachns  and  Epaminondas,  Wolfe  and  Nelson, 
rejoicing  to  die  in  the  arms  of  victory ;  Leonidas  and  Gnstarns 
Adolphns  content  to  give  their  blood  as  an  offering  to  expiate 
defeat;  Wellington  exposing  his  life  as  a  worthless  thing  when 
the  field  of  Waterloo  was  won,  but  living  to  be  satiated  with 
honour ;  Napoleon  only  escaping  from  the  same  field,  to  ^'  eat  his 
heart  away"  on  his  far  distant  rock.  But  it  was  the  fate  of 
Miltiades  to  reap  all  the  glory  that  a  grateful  country  cotdd 
bestow,  only  to  peril  all  in  a  rash  and  selfish  enterprise.  It  is  not 
the  least  of  Mr.  Orote's  services  to  Grecian  histoiy  that  he  has  set 
the  end  of  Miltiades  in  its  true  light — ^the  light  derived  from  the 
character  of  the  public  men  of  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  Athenian  people  on  the  other.  "There is  no  feature,'*  he 
says,  "which  more  largely  prevades  the  impressible  Greek 
character,  than  a  liability  to  be  intoxicated  and  demoralized  by 
success ;  there  was  no  fault  from  which  so  few  eminent  Greeks 
were  tcee ;  there  was  hardly  any  danger,  against  which  it  was  at 
once  so  necessary  and  so  difficult  for  the  Grecian  governments  to 
take  security— especially  the  democracies,  where  the  manifesta- 
tions of  enthusiasm  were  always  the  loudest.  Such  is  the  real 
explanation  of  those  charges  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
Grecian  democracies,  that  they  came  to  hate  and  iU-treat  previous 
benefactors ;  and  the  history  of  Miltiades  illustrates  it  in  a  manner 
no  less  pointed  than  painful."  t 

No  sober  student  of  Greek  history  now  questions  that,  in  the 
intoxication  of  success,  Miltiades  abused  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  for  his  own  objects.  How  far  those  objects  went 
is  still  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  it  is  no  extravagant 
idea  that  the  former  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese  may  have  been 
eager  to  compensate  his  loss  by  another  principality,  even  if  the 
final  removal  of  Hippias  did  not  suggest  still  higher  thoughts 
He  asked  the  Athenians  for  an  armament  of  seventy  war  galleys, 
to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  for  a  secret  service ;  and  we  may  well 

*  Tradition,  however,  has  foi^tten  that  no  cavahy  were  engaged, 
f  Orote,  SiaUny  of  Oreeeey  vol  ir.  p.  604. 
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believe  that  the  people  hoped  to  see  him  return  laden  with  wealth 
from  the  Persian  shores,  or  having  inflicted  some  signal  blow  on 
their  great  enemy.  Miltiades  led  the  expedition  against  the  Greek 
island  of  Paros,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  white  marble.  like 
the  rest  of  the  Cjclades,  it  had  submitted  to  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemes ;  and  its  having  furnished  a  trireme  to  the  Persian  fleet 
was  the  pretext  used  by  Miltiades.^  The  enterprise  met  with  an 
ignominious  failure,  and  Miltiades  was  carried  back  in  his  galley 
with  a  broken  leg. 

To  explain  his  reception  at  Athens,  we  must  again  make  use  of 
the  philosophic  discrimination  of  Mr.  Grote : — "  There  were  two 
circumstances  in  the  working  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  which 
imparted  to  it  an  appearance  of  greater  fickleness  [than  that 
shown  by  an  irresponsible  one  or  few]  without  the  reality ; — ^first, 
that  the  manifestations  and  changes  of  opinion  were  all  open, 
nndiBguised,  and  noisy ;  the  people  gave  utterance  to  their  present 
impression,  whatever  it  was,  with  perfect  frankness;  if  their 
opinions  were  really  changed,  they  had  no  shame  or  scruple  in 
avowing  it ;  secondly,  the  present  impression,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  not  merely  undisguised  in  its  manifestations,  but  also  had 
a  tendency  to  be  exaggerated  in  its  intensity.  This  arose  from 
their  habit  of  treating  public  affairs  in  multitudinous  assemblages, 
the  well-known  effect  of  which  is  to  inflame  sentiment  in  every 
man's  bosom  by  mere  contact  with  a  sympathising  circle  of  neigh- 
bours. Whatever  the  sentiment  might  be — ^fear,  ambition,  cupid- 
ity, wrath,  compassion,  piety,  or  patriotic  devotion,  and  whether 
well  founded  or  ill  founded — ^it  was  constantly  influenced  more  or 
less  by  such  intensifying  cause."  f 

Such  impulses  of  popular  feeling  never  want  leaders.  It  is  an 
essential  feature  of  free  popular  governments — in  none  more  con* 
Bpicuous  than  our  own — ^that  the  chiefs  of  parties  are  ever  on  the 
watch  for  the  errors  of  their  rivals.  Nor  can  the  story  of  Miltiades 
be  properly  understood,  without  considering  the  quarter  from 
which  the  attack  was  made  upon  him.  Parties  at  Athens  had  now 
resolved  themselves  into  two,  traceable  to  those  of  the  Pisistratids 
and  the  Alcmseonids.    The  old  oligarchical  party  adhered  more  or 

*  HerodotuB,  who  Tisited  Paros  to  make  enquiries,  makes  the  true  motive  of  Mil- 
tiades an  old  grudge  against  a  Parian  citizen,  who  had  aooosed  him  to  the  Persian 
satiap,  Hjdaraes.  It  was  at  Paros  that  Herodotus  heard  the  story  of  the  intrigue  of 
Miltiades  with  the  Parian  priestess  to  betray  the  city,  the  supernatural  terror  which 
seized  him  on  entering  the  precmcts  of  the  temple,  and  his  breaking  his  1^  by  a  fall 
in  his  hasty  flight. 

t  Grote,  Hittory  of  Greece^  vol  ir.  pp.  505,  606. 
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loBB  openly  to  the  former,  in  opposition  to  the  democracy ;  the 
latter  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  people. 
The  founder  of  the  democratic  constitution  was  Cleisthenes,  the 
son  of  Megacles,  the  great  opponent  of  Pisistratus.  It  was,  there- 
fore, natural  that  Miltiades,  the  former  friend  of  the  Pisistratidfi, 
should  find  an  accuser  in  Xanthippus,  who  had  married  into  the 
family  of  the  Alcmsonids,  and  whose  son  Pericles  afterwards 
governed  the  republic  as  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Cleisthenes. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  such  a  leader  would  see  in  Miltiades  the 
emulator  of  Pisistratus.  Miltiades  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  life 
before  the  popular  court  of  the  Helisea,  on  the  charge  of  deceiving 
the  people.  The  victor  of  Marathon  was  borne  into  the  court  on 
a  litter,  unable  to  stand  or  speak  in  his  own  defence.  His  friends 
could  only  plead  his  unparalleled  services  in  mitigation  of  his 
crime.  Ilis  life  was  spared — ^not,  it  would  seem,  without  diffi- 
culty ;  and  he  was  condenmed  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  sum  was  the  cost  of  the  expedition; 
but  Mr.  Grote  has  pointed  out  the  probability  that  it  was  the 
penalty  assessed  by  the  friends  of  Miltiades ;  for,  in  a  public  trial 
at  Athens,  if  the  defendant  was  found  guilty,  he  was  required  to 
propose  a  penalty  as  an  alternative  to  that  named  by  the  accnser 
in  the  indictment ;  and  the  judges  were  bound  to  pronounce  one 
of  these  sentences,  and  no  other.  It  was  obviously  for  the  defend- 
ant's interest  to  name  a  substantial  penalty;  for  otherwise  the 
court  would  feel  insulted,  and  would  at  once  vote  the  heavier 
punishment,  as  actually  occurred  in  the  case  of  Socrates.  The 
later  writers  tell  us  that  Miltiades,  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  died ;  but  of  this  Herodotus 
says  nothing.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  soon  aflier  the 
sentence,  Miltiades  died  in  consequence  of  his  wound  mortifying, 
and  that  the  fine  was  paid  by  his  son  Cimon.  The  disastrous  end 
of  the  great  victor  atoned  for  his  faults,  and  his  memory  was  held 
in  deserved  honour.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  field 
itself;  and  the  great  picture  of  the  battle  in  the  Stoa  Poecile  at 
Athens  bore  the  inscription — 

"  MUtiades,  thy  warlike  deeds  are  to  aH  PersiaxiB  known ; 
But  BtUl  thy  valour  lasts  for  aye,  enshrined  at  Marathon.'' 

While  Darius  prepared  to  avenge  his  defeat  by  a  new  expedition 
of  overwhelming  magnitude,  Athens  started  on  the  career  which 
raised  her  to  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Greece.  The  immediate 
impulse  to  this  course  was  given  by  the  fresh  outbreak  of  that 
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feud  with  u£gma,  which  we  have  seen  raging  juBt  before  the 
Persian  War.  It  became  evident  that  Athens  could  only  put 
down  a  rivalry  which  the  position  of  j£gina  so  near  her  coast  ren- 
dered doubly  galUng,*  by  becoming  a  maritime  power  of  the  first 
dasB.  Among  her  chief  resources  were  some  very  productive 
silver  mines  at  LaurioU)  in  the  mountaiDS  of  southern  Attica,  near 
Cape  SuniunLf  The  State  received  from  these  mines  a  superfluity 
of  wealth,  whichit  had  been  proposed  to  divide  among  the  poorer 
citizens.  At  this  crisis  Themistocles  came  forward  with  the  pro* 
position  that  the  surplus  should  be  employed  in  building  200 
triremes.  Moreover  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  add  twenty 
ships  to  their  navy  eveiy  year.  He  used  the  exigency  of  the 
.^ginetan  war  as  an  argument  for  a  provision  which  he  saw 
would  be  soon  needed  to  meet  the  fredi  efforts  of  the  Persian 
king.  ^^Thus/'  says  Herodotus,  ^^the  ^Eginetan  war  saved 
Oreece  by  compelling  the  Athenians  to  make  themselves  a  mari- 
time power.''  The  war  went  on  irregularly  till  the  common 
danger  from  Xerxes  suspended  mutual  animosity,  and  the  J£gi- 
netans  fought  at  Salamis  like  the  Athenians.  It  was  not  till  b.o. 
456  that  Athens  finally  subdued  her  hated  rival 

.  During  the  ten  years'  interval  between  the  campaignsof  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  the  internal  politics  of  Athens  derive  all  thdr 
interest  from  the  rivalry  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides.  The 
strikiDg  contrast  of  character  in  these  two  statesmen  belongs  to 
the  history,  not  of  their  own  country  merely,  but  of  human 
nature.  It  was  the  rivalry  of  expediency  and  justice,  of  unscru- 
pulous ability  and  high  principle,  of  a  policy  in  which  sdf-interest 
coincided  for  a  time  with  the  public  wd&re,  and  an  unselfish 
though  mistaken  patriotism.  The  politician  who  is  unencum- 
bered by  principle  has  an  unfettered  choice  among  the  expedi^its 
which  he  may  have  the  genius  to  devise ;  and  such  genius  W9S  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  Themistocles.  In  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage^ which  defies  translation,  Thucy dides  describes  him  as  neither 
slowly  preparing  for  events  by  long  forecasting  of  probabilities, 
nor  learning  by  reflection  on  the  past;  but  as  meeting  every 
emeigency  when  it  arose  with  an  unfaih'ng  intuitive  sagacity ;  and 
^  by  his  natural  power  most  able  to  extemporize  what  was  need- 
fuL"^    His  native  genius  formed  the  most  striking  contrast  to 

•  Theidaiidof  JBI^lMBin  the  middle  of  the  SaronioGnU;  betveea  AAtiea  and 
AzgoEa. 

f  A  fUQ  aooonut  of  these  mfaies,  and  of  the  reveone  deilTed  ttam  them,  is  given  in 
Bdekh'ft  IMhUe  Soimomg  ofAOmM.  %  Thnoyd.  L  188. 

TOL.  L — ^26 
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the  elaborate  training  which  the  statesmen  of  the  next  generation, 
like  Pericles,  received  from  philosophers  and  rhetoridans.  The 
first  appearanceofThemistocles  in  history  agrees  with  this  view  of 
his  character.  Having  been  just  mentioned  at  Marathon,  he  is 
seen  inmiediatelj  afterwards  devising  and  carrying  through  that 
policy  which  alone  conld  save  Oreece  from  the  Persian,  and  rabe 
his  own  state  to  the  supremacy. 

Of  this  policy  the  chief  opponent  was  Aristides,  whom  we  have 
seen  acting  as  a  general  at  Marathon,  and  who  was  ardion  for 
the  following  year  (b.o.  489-8).  Far  less  ready  in  invention,  and 
slower  to  perceive  the  changes  passing  round  him,  he  could  not 
see  that  any  innovation  was  needed  on  the  old  policy  of  tndniDg 
the  citizens  as  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  trusting  them  to  meet 
an  invader  who  dared  to  set  foot  on  tiieir  soil,  as  they  had  met  him 
at  Marathon*  Aristides  probably  looked  forward  with  distrust 
to  those  consequences  which  we  shall  soon  see  that  a  maritime 
policy  involved — the  grasping  at  extensive  empire  abroad,  and  the 
decay  of  a  military  spirit  at  home.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  Aristides  belonged  to  the  reactionary  or  oligarchical 
party.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  Qeisthenes,  on  whose  reformed 
constitution  he  took  his  stand,  firmly  resisting  the  innovations 
of  a  younger  generation.  As  the  counsels  of  his  rival  prevailed, 
Thucydidee  has  not  given  us  a  sketch  of  Aristides,  which  we 
should  have  valued  as  a  parallel  to  that  of  Themistocles.  But 
the  master's  hand  was  hardly  so  mnch  needed  to  trace  the  ont- 
linee  of  a  character  whose  great  feature  was  that  simplicity  of 
integrity  which  called  forth  the  eulogies  of  Herodotus  and  Plato, 
and  which  is  depicted  in  the  sketches  of  Plutarch  and  other  late 
writers.  The  surname  of  "  the  Just  '^  at  once  expressed  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at  Athens,  and  roused  not  only  the 
hostility  of  the  rogues  who  felt  his  justice,  bnt  the  jealousy  and 
dislike  with  which  common-place  minds  always  regard  superior 
merit.  The  story  is  true  to  nature  that,  when  the  vote  of  ostracism 
was  being  taken,  an  unlettered  citizen,  not  knowing  Aristides, 
asked  him  to  write  for  him  on  the  shell.  ^^  And  what  name  shall 
I  write  1 "  "  Abishdes."  "  And  pray  what  wrong  has  Aristides 
done  you?''  "Oh,  none;  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  always 
called  the  Just."  Aristides  made  no  reply,  but  wrote  the  name. 
His  own  disgust  for  the  party  conflict  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  Themistocles  was  expressed  by  the  saying  that,  if  the  Athe- 
nians were  wise,  they  would  throw  them  both  into  the  Barathrum. 
The  ostracism  of  Aristides  took  place  in  b.c.  483  or  482 ;  and 
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he  was  only  recalled  from  his  exile  in  ^gina  when  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  at  hand.  Thns  far  the  career  of  the  two  leaders  might 
seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  proverb— that "  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ;  '^  bnt  their  subsequent  fortimes  illustrate  the  sounder  form 
of  the  same  proverb—"  Honesty  lasts  longest."  The  history  of  the 
other  Greek  states  is  a  blank  for  the  interval  of  ten  years  between 
the  two  great  acts  of  the  Persian  wars. 

It  is  time  to  ask  why  so  long  a  respite  was  allowed  to  the 
Greeks.  Darius,  indignant  at  a  second  failure,  had  resolved  to 
lead  the  whole  force  of  his  empire  in  person  against  Greece.  His 
vast  preparations  occupied  three  years,  and  were  just  completed 
when  the  revolt  of  Egypt  claimed  his  first  attention  (b.o.  486), 
and  in  the  following  year  he  died  (b.o.  485).  Egypt  was  subdued 
by  the  generals  of  Xerxes  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ;  and  the 
young  king  was  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  father's  designs.  But 
the  change  in  the  ruler  of  Persia  had  made  a  vast  difference  in  the 
prospects  of  Greece.  Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Darius  by  his 
second  wife,  Atossa,  had  obtained  his  designation  to  the  crown 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  preference  to  his  elder  half-brothers. 
In  personal  beauty  and  stately  bearing,  he  was  the  fairest  among 
the  many  myriads  he  gathered  for  the  expedition  against  Greece ; 
but  in  all  else  he  proved  how  a  noble  race  might  be  corrupted  in 
one  generation  by  the  training  of  the  seraglio.  Yain  and  fickle, 
blinded  by  conceit  and  passion,  and  jealous  of  good  advice,  he  was 
such  a  leader  as  the  Greeks  might  have  desired  to  be  set  over 
their  enemies.  Hot  did  he  show  at  first  any  zeal  for  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  his  cousin,  Mardonius,  eager  to  gratify  his  own  ambi- 
tion and  to  wipe  out  his  former  disgrace,  tempted  him  with  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  which  he  represented  as  no  less  fertile  than 
Asia.  The  family  of  the  Aleuads  came  from  Thessaly  to  Susa  to 
invite  him  to  march  against  Greece.  The  Fisistratids  produced  a 
seer  named  Onomacritus,  to  stimulate  him  with  garbled  prophe- 
cies, which  told  of  the  bridging  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  march 
of  a  Persian  host  to  conquer  Greece;  while  aU  the  ancient  predic- 
tions of  disaster  were  studiously  kept  back. 

As  soon  as  the  Egyptian  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Xerxes  sum- 
moned the  great  council  of  the  empire,  and  announced  his  plans. 
The  occasion  is  seized  by  Herodotus  to  put  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  enterprise  into  the  mouths  of  Mardonius,  the  king's 
cousin,  and  Artabanus,  his  uncle,  as  the  representatives  of  his  evil 
and  good  genius.  The  latter  prevailed  for  the  time,  but  repeated 
dreams  forced  Xerxes  on,  and  compelled  Artabanus  to  withdraw 
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his  oppoflition.  Thus  the  eventB  that  followed  were  Beea  to  be  by 
the  appointment  of  the  gode,  to  ehastiBe  the  OYerweening  proB- 
perity  and  arroganoe  of  the  Persian  power.*  It  was  not  enou^ 
for  Xerxes  to  collect  an  armament  sufficient  for  the  oonqneBt  of 
Greece ;  he  resolyed  to  orerwhehn  Europe  with  a  force  sadi  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  gathered  together.  Edicts  went  forth 
from  Snsa,  commanding  the  satraps  to  mnster  all  their  troope, 
and  to  provide  supplies  of  every  kind  in  vast  abundance.  ^  IJie 
whole  of  Asia,"  says  the  historian,  ^^  rang  with  the  din  of  aratS)" 
and  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  concerning  the  fourth  long  of  Penift 
was  fulfilled : — ^^  By  his  strength  through  his  riches  he  ehall  8tir 
up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia."  f  It  is  for  the  poet,  raiber 
than  the  historian,  to  attempt  a  vivid  description  of  the  dren  and 
accoutrements,  the  aspects  and  manners,  of  the  myriads  who 
flocked  together,  from  the  banks  oi  the  Indus  to  the  confines  of 
Thessaly,  firom  the  deserts  of  Scythia  to  the  sands  of  Libya,  to  ibe 
appointed  rendezvous  at  Critala  in  Cappadoda. 

In  the  autumn  of  b.0.  481,  Xerxes  arrived  firom  Susa,  and  led 
his  mighty  host  to  Sardis,  there  to  spend  the  winter,  while  other 
preparations  were  making  for  his  march  to  Europe.  His  plan  of 
campaign  resembled,  not  that  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  but  that 
of  Mardonius,  only  on  an  immense  scale.  It  would  have  beoi 
impossible  to  transport  so  vast  a  host  across  the  ^gaean ;  and  as 
Tlurace  and  Macedonia,  as  well  as  the  islands,  now  belonged  to 
Xerxes,  the  whole  march  lay  through  his  own  territory.  Magazines 
of  provisions  were  prepared  at  stations  along  the  whole  coast 
ftom  the  Hellespont  to  the  Strymonic  Oult  A  fleet  of  1207  ahipa 
was  collected  in  the  ports  of  Phoenicia,  Garia,  Ionia,  the  Hellesp 
pont,  and  Thrace. 

Meanwhile  two  gigantic  engineering  works  were  undertaken,  in 
order  to  facilitate  liie  march,  the  bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  cutting  of  a  diannd  through  the  peninsula  of  Mount  AthoB. 
It  is  needless  to  relate  the  ofirtold  story  of  the  former  undertaking 
— how  the  first  bridge  of  boats  was  scattered  by  a  storm ;  how  the 
blind  fury  of  the  despot  scoui^ged  the  Helleq>ont,  and  affected  to 
chain  it  with  the  fetters  which  its  waves  swallowed  up;  ^  and  how 

*  See  the  admirable  nmarka  of  ICr.  Orote  an  this  rdigkraa  oonoepdoa  of  history, 
common  both  to  Greeks  and  Penlana,  and  peipetoaHj  ooloaiing  ih»  nairatife  of 
Herodotot.    iRifory  of  Ormee^  diap.  zncriiL,  be^^ining; 

f  Daniel  xl  2.  The  oonqnert  of  Persia  by  Atexandisr  is  represented  in  tiiis  proph- 
ecy as  the  sequel  to  the  e^>edition  of  Xerxes ;  and  snch  it  was,  morally  and  poli- 
tically, in  spite  of  the  inteml  of  150  years. 

X  None  can  fidl  to  mark  the  contrast  to  the  pioos  modesty  of  Cbnnt& 
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the  engineers,  taught  by  the  decapitation  of  their  predecessors, 
linked  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores  by  two  broad  canseways 
resting  on  ships,  one  for  the  soldiers  and  the  other  for  the 
baggage.  The  ship  oanal  through  Mount  Athos  was  intended  to 
guard  against  such  risks  as  had  befallen  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  in 
doubling  its  stormy  cape.  But  Herodotus  observes  that  it  was  a 
work  as  much  of  ostentation  as  utility,  for  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  have  drawn  the  ships  across  the  isthmus.^  This  may 
account  for  the  faet  that  the  oanal  was  not  kept  in  repair ;  while 
the  conyenience  of  land  trayellers  caused  a  space  of  about  200 
yards  in  the  centre  to  be  filled  up,  as  is  seen  from  its  present 
state.  It  scarcely  needed  the  accurate  observations  of  modem 
travellers  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
to  the  execution  of  the  work ;  and  modem  distrust  of  historic 
evid^ice  is  perhaps  less  excusable  than  the  incredulous  prejudice 
of  the  Boman  satirist: — 

'<  Creditur  ofim 
Veliflotna  Athos,  et  quidqiiid  Gk»da  mendaz 
Audet  in  historia.*^f 

The  sight  of  the  soldiers  of  Xerxes  labouring  under  the  lash  gave 
the  Greeks  a  keen  foretaste  of  what  they  might  expect  from  the 
Persian  yoke. 

Xerxes  set  out  from  Sardis,  in  the  spring  of  b.o.  480,  with 
the  combined  pomp  of  a  royal  progress  and  of  an  anticipated 
triumph.  The  beasts  of  burthen  and  the  baggage  led  the  way. 
The  army  was  divided  into  two  columns ;  and  between  them  rode 
fhe  monarch  in  his  chariot,  preceded  by  the  sacred  chariot  of 
Auramazda,  j:  and  surroimded  by  his  chosen  body-guard  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  the  10,000  infantry  called  the  ^^  Immortals." 
Herodotus  indicates  the  pell-meU  confusion  in  which  the  rear 
division  followed.  This  part  of  the  force  at  least  must  have  been 
a  mob,  rather  than  an  army,  good  for  nothing  but  to  plunder  in 

*  The  implied  testimony  of  HerodotoB  to  the  common  practice  of  those  times  is 
nnportant ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  he  was  not  thinking  rather  of 
the  U^^t  triremes  than  the  ponderous  storeshi^  and  transports.  The  width  of  the 
isthmus  is  2600  yards,  and  its  surface  is  nowhere  higher  than  16  feet  above  the  sea; 
wfaHe,  both  towards  the  continent  and  the  peninsula,  the  hills  rise  abruptly  to  800 
or  1000  feet  The  width  of  the  canal  seems  to  have  been  18  or  20  feet  The  soil  is  a 
Bj^t  day.  An  interesting  contribution  is  made  by  Herodotas  to  the  history  of  en^- 
neering,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  FhoBnidans,  alone  of  all  the  nations  that  laboured 
on  the  work,  had  the  skill  to  commence  on  a  scale  wider  than  the  intended  breadth,  so 
that  the  sides  should  not  M  in  as  they  dug  down. 

f  JuTenal,  Sal.  z.  174. 

X  Herodotus,  as  on  other  occasions,  says  Joye. 
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the  wake  of  the  main  body.  The  wliip  was  freely  UBed  to  get 
them  acroBS  the  bridges  of  the  Hellespont,  the  passage  of  which 
occupied  seven  days  and  nights  without  cessation.  As  Xerxes 
overlooked  the  scene  firom  a  marble  throne,  he  is  said  to  have 
wept  at  the  thought  that,  in  a  hundred  years,  not  one  man  of  all 
these  myriads  would  survive.  He  little  thought  how  much 
shorter  was  the  term  within  which  this  vast  instrument  of  his 
power  was  to  be  broken  in  his  hands.  Many  are  the  picturesque 
incidents  of  the  setting-forth  of  the  expedition,  mingled  with 
omens  of  its  £Ekte,  for  which  we  must  be  content  to  refer  to  the 
graphic  pages  of  Herodotus. 

The  river  Hebrus,  which  drains  the  great  inland  basin  of  Thrace 
between  the  chains  of  Hsmus  and  Ehodope,  forms  at  its  mouth  a 
vast  plain,  which  was  named  after  the  town  of  Doriscus.  Here 
Xerxes,  having  been  joined  by  his  fleet,  held  a  review  of  the  whole 
armament,  wliich,  like  the  miser's  money  in  the  proverb,  had  to  be 
mecbSfwred  in  order  to  count  it.  The  space  in  which  10,000  men 
could  stand,  when  closely  packed,  was  made  the  measure  of  the 
whole  multitude.  The  result,  according  to  Herodotus,  presented 
the  astounding  numbers  of  1,700,000  infantry,  80,000  cavalry,  and 
20,000  men  who  went  with  the  camels  and  war-chariots.  The 
1207  triremes  had  each  a  crew  of  200  rowers,  and  30  fighting 
men,  and  there  were  8000  smaller  vessels,  the  crews  of  which 
averaged  eighty  a-piece,  making  a  total  of  517,610  men  on  board 
the  ships.  The  combined  force  which  Xerxes  led  from  Asia  is 
thus  estimated  at  2,317,610  men ;  and  the  subject  countries  of 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly  added  300,000  men,  and  120 
triremes,  manned  by  24,000  sailors,  making  an  aggr^ate  of 
2,641,610.  These,  Herodotus  expressly  tells  us,  were  the  fighting 
men ;  and  he  calculates  the  slaves,  attendants,  and  hangers-on  at 
a  still  greater  number,  so  that  the  whole  host  would  not  fall  far 
short  of  FIVE  MILLIONS  AND  A  HALF  I  Wc  kuow  uot  what  rcsults 
might  follow  from  applying  to  these  numbers  the  method  of 
curious  arithmetical  criticism.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  be  sure 
that  Herodotus  wrote  from  the  best  information  he  could  obtain  ; 
he  proves  that  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  numbers  ;* 
and  they  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  time  said  to  have  been 
occupied  in  passing  the  Hellespont :  on  the  other,  one  cannot 
doubt  that  the  numbers  were  exaggerated  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
Xerxes ;  and  the  difficulty  of  feeding  such  a  host  is  sufficient  to 

*  The  Pennan  rojal  scribes  attended  the  king  to  note  all  the  memorable  incidents 
of  the  campaign. 
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discredit  the  caleulation.  Still,  the  immence  preparations  made 
to  meet  this  very  difficulty  confirm  the  general  condnaion,  that 
the  army  of  Xerxes  was  probably  the  greatest  ever  set  in  motion 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Again  and  again  are  we  told  that  it 
comprised  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  which  -^schylns  repre- 
sents as  drained  of  men  by  its  destruction.*  Calculated  as  these 
vast  numbers  were  to  inspire  a  vague  terror,  th^  quite  overpassed 
the  limit  of  military  efficiency.  The  ostentation  of  Xerxes  had 
gone  &r  to  secure  his  defeat ;  and  Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  of 
Lacedsemon,  is  said  to  have  warned  him,  on  the  very  field  of 
Doriscus,  that  the  Spartans  at  least  would  not  submit  without  a 
deadly  struggle. 

While  this  deluge  of*  barbarian  power  rolls  round  the  shores 
of  the  ^gffian,  where  the  Greek  cities  were  ruined  in  preparing 
meals  for  Xerxes  and  his  retinue,  let  us  turn  to  see  how  his 
approach  was-"  regarded  by  the  Greeks.  We  can  only  notice  the 
events  directly  connected  with  the  invasion;  many  interesting 
points  relating  to  the  internal  history  of  the  several  states, 
such  as  the  madness  and  death  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
must  be  left  to  the  historians  of  Greece.  While  Xerxes  wintered 
at  Sardis,  he  sent  heralds  through  the  Greek  states  to  demand 
earth  and  water.  The  significant  exception  of  Sparta  as  well  as 
Athens  proved  the  wide  scope  of  the  expedition,  and  united  both 
the  leading  states  in  concerting  measures  of  defence.  They  sum- 
moned a  congress  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  first  great  Pan- 
hellenic  union  since  the  Trojan  War;  though  the  prevailing  fear 
of  Persia  kept  many  of  the  states  away.  It  began  its  work  in  a 
truly  national  spirit,  by  reconciling  the  Grecian  states  that  were 
at  variance,  Athens  and  ^gina  in  particular.  Envoys  were  next 
sent  to  the  cities  which  still  stood  aloof,  and  which  were  so 
nxmiearous  as  to  indicate  a  deep  and  general  discouragement. 
This  feeling  was  increased  by  the  return  of  the  spies  who  had  been 
sent  to  Sardis,  and  whom  Xerxes  dismissed,  after  showing  them 
the  ftdl  magnitude  of  his  armaments.  The  envoys  sent  to  the 
great  maritime  states  brought  back  disheartening  replies.  Ci^te 
sheltered  her  neutrality  under  an  oracle.  Corcyra  promised  a 
fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  but  kept  them  cruising  on  the  western  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  to  await  the  issue  of  the  first  conflict.  Gelo, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  now  probably  the  most  powerM  Hellenic 
state,  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  supreme  command,  a  condition 

*  Mr.  Grote  has  discussed  the  whole  question  with  his  usual  exhanstiye  ability. 
(Buhiy  of  Greece^  chap.  zzxviiL) 
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which  neither  Atheu  nor  Sparta  had  the  foDy  to  admit  In  feud 
he  had  upon  his  own  hands  a  war  only  second  to  the  Persian  in 
danger  to  the  common  interests  of  Greece.*  In  the  heart  of 
Peloponnestis,  the  Aleves  conld  not  bring  themselTes  to  imitate 
the  patriotic  sahmisBion  of  Athens  to  the  leadershq)  of  Sparta: 
they  were  even  sospected  of  a  secret  nnderstanding  with  Persia. 
If  early  aU  Northern  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Phods,  abandoned 
the  common  cause.  Thebes  only  waited  the  approach  of  Xerxes 
to  submit,  and  ihe  was  followed  by  all  the  cities  of  Bcsotia,  except 
Thespise,  and  PlatsBa,  fifdthfol  as  ever  to  the  Al^enian  alliance. 
Even  the  Delphic  oracle  prophesied  terrible  calamities  to  the 
Athenians,  and  bade  them  fly  &r  from  their  devoted  land  and 
dty.  Dreading  to  cany  back  sach  an  answer,  the  enroys  placed 
themselves  as  suppliants  before  the  god,  and  it  was  then  that  tiiey 
received  the  cdebrated  response,  which  taught  them  to  look  for 
safety  in  l^eir  foaachn  toallB,  and  named  Salaxib  as  the  destined 
scene  of  a  great  daughter.  The  following  literal  translation 
preserves  something  of  the  rnggednees  of  the  original  verses: — 

«  PaOas  oin  not  th*  Olympian  Jore  ^ipeaae 
Whfa  oltfepeatod  pnijen  and  onflj  wflea ; 
But  hear  tfioa  yet  tUto  wwd,  as  film  as  adamant  :— 
Wbm  aU  is  loat  thai  lies  witUn  tha  boondi 
Of  Ceoropa  and  difine  GLtlmnm*!  cavea, 
WIdo  aering  Jore  atUl  grants  the  Triton4)oni  f 
Tlie  ivooden  wbH  to  aaTa  thee  and  thy  sons. 
Abide  not  than  tha  cavalry  and  hoata 
Of  Ibot,  adranofaig  from  the  oontinent; 
Bat  turn  thy  back,  and  lire  to  fi^^t  again. 
ThOQ  too^  0  Balamis  divine,  the  eons 
Of  women  ihalt  destroy,  when  Oena*  com 
Is  oast  abroad,  or  gathcmd  from  the  gronnd.) 

Strange  as  the  prophecy  sounds  after  the  event,  the  statements 
of  Herodotus  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  actually  delivered,  and 
that  it  was  warmly  discussed  at  Athens;  in  fkct,  every  great 
public  event  was  heralded  by  predictions  which  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  as  Thucydides  expressly  tells  us  in  the  case  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war;  nor  were  the  professional  expositors  of  proph- 
ecy silent  at  such  times.  They  were  puzzled  to  luterpret  the 
wooden  wall — some  contending  for  the  palisade  which  had  of  old 
fenced  the  Acropolis ;  but  most  hit  the  mark  designed  by  those 
who  doubtless  procured  the  oracle,  and  whose  policy  had  provided 

•See  below,  p.  401. 

f  An  epithet  of  Athena. 

t  That  la,  either  in  the  spring  or  the  antomn. 
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the  veiy  wooden  walk  wUch  were  now  pointed  out  as  a  refuge.* 
Bnt  the  prophets  proposed  to  nse  the  ahipB  for  flight  rather  tiian 
resigtanoe,  nrging  that  the  oracle  pointed  to  Salamis  as  the  scene 
of  a  great  disaster.  ^^  Yes  I "  rejoined  ThemistocleSy  ^^  a  slaughter 
of  the  enemies  of  Greece,  for  which  Salamis  shall  ever  bear  the 
epithet  given  to  it  in  the  oracle— the  dmvneP  In  short,  this 
master  of  statecraft  persuaded  the  Athenians,  by  his  artifice  and 
his  eloquence,  to  the  most  momentous  decision  ever  adopted,  at 
the  price  of  the  greatest  sacrifice  ever  made  by  a  nation*  They 
resolyed  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  invader,  they  would  abandon 
their  lands  and  villages,  and  the  very  dty  of  Athena,  and  embark 
as  an  entire  people,  not  to  seek  a  distant  home,  like  the  Phocffians, 
butj  having  deposited  their  wives  and  children  in  Salamis,  they 
would  abide  the  enemy  between  the  land  that  they  had  lost  and 
the  island  that  contained  aU  they  had  still  left,  to  conquer  if  they 
could,  or  to  perish  if  they  must.  Their  resolution  saved  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece  and  of  the  West. 

But  Northern  Greece  was  not  to  be  abandoned  without  a 
stru^le;  and  pressing  circumstances  called  on  the  Congress  to 
make  an  effort  for  its  defence.  The  Thessalians,  well  Imowing 
that  the  success  of  Xerxes  would  rivet  the  yoke  of  the  Aleuads 
on  their  necks,  proposed  that  a  stand  should  be  made  in  the  pass 
of  Tempe,  the  great  goi^  through  which  the  Peneius  escapes  at 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  plain  of  Thessaly.  For  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles  and  a  half,  the  foot-hills  of  Olympus  on  the  one 
side  and  the  precipices  of  Ossa  on  the  other  enclose  a  defile  not  so 
wide  in  some  parts  as  a  hundred  yards,  the  savage  grandeur  of 
which  is  well  described  by  its  modem  name  of  Lycostomo^  the 
Wclf^s  Mouff^.  The  road  made  by  the  Bomans  is  in  one  place 
p^it  up  to  a  width  of  thirteen  feet;  but  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  no 

*  The  reader  ▼ill  have  seen  before  now  that  we  reject  the  theory  which  attrilrates 
to  the  orades  any  sopemataral  knowledge,  from  whatever  source  deriyed.  Without 
eoterittg  into  the  fW  argument,  it  is  enough  to  say,  first,  that  the  &cts  on  which 
Badi  a  theory  is  based  are  either  insulBdenily  made  out,  or  capable  of  explanation  by 
ooDosioa  or  otherwise;  and,  seeondly,  that  the  studied  ambiguity  of  the  tespooses  is 
a  ooofession  of  ignorance.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  an  imposture  can 
only  be  unmasked  by  explaining  erery  case  of  its  exercise;  but  this  is  superfluous,  if 
the  credit  of  the  pretender  is  broken  down  by  a  few  dedsive  tests.  In  the  case  before 
ofl,  however,  there  can  be  but  fittle  difficulty  in  tradng  the  response  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  Themistocles,  whose  plan  of  campaign  may  from  the  first  have  marked  the 
bay  of  Balamis  as  the  scene  of  the  dedsive  naval  combat  Whether  the  first  part  of 
the  response  was  designed  to  frighten  the  Athenians  into  obedience,  or  whether  the 
onde  had  to  earn,  by  a  double  answer,  wages  xeodved  firom  both  parties,  is  of  oonip 
paxaUvdy  little  importance. 
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Bucli  aid  subdued  the  difficnltieB  of  the  pass ;  and  a  few  determined 
men  might  hare  kept  a  host  at  bay.  The  CongresB  Bent  10,000 
men,  the  bnlk  of  their  disposable  force,  to  bold  the  pass ;  but  it 
was  found  that  Xerxes  could  land  an  army  in  the  rear ;  and  they 
were  informed  by  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  of  another  pass 
over  the  range  of  Olympus,  by  which  the  position  could  be  tamed. 
This  latter  was  the  very  route  by  which  Alexander  afterwards 
guided  Xerxes  into  The^y ;  and  the  Greeks  probably  understood 
the  professedly  friendly  warning  as  a  hint  of  his  intention^  They 
gave  up  the  defence  of  Tempo,  and  returned  by  sea  to  the  isthmus 
about  the  time  that  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont. 

The  retreat  from  Tempo  sealed  the  defection  of  the  northern 
states,  some  of  which  had  already  made  their  submission.  All 
Thessaly  was  at  once  lost ;  and,  as  the  occupation  of  Thermopylffi 
was  not  yet  suggested,  the  line  of  defence  seemed  thrown  back  to 
Mount  Cithceron,  which  forms  a  sort  of  outwork,  covering  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  All  the  states  north  of  that  boundary,  except 
Phocis  and  the  two  Boeotian  cities  of  Thespise  and  Plateea,  sent 
in  their  submission  to  Xerxes  on  his  arrival  at  the  Gulf  of  Thenna. 
They  were  compelled  to  send  contingents  to  swell  his  force;  and 
the  Thessalians  especially,  given  back  to  the  Aleuads,  and  indig- 
nant at  being  deserted,  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Persia. 

This  defection  did  but  stimulate  Athens  and  Sparta,  with  the 
few  faithful  allies  in  Peloponnesus,  to  more  concentrated  efforts. 
Their  unconquerable  spirit  was  expressed  by  a  solenm  engagement 
to  punish  the  seceders  in  due  time,  and  by  a  resolution  not  even 
yet  to  let  go  their  hold  upon  the  north.  To  understand  the  ever 
memorable  campaign  that  followed,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
mode  of  progress  necessarily  adopted  by  Xerxes.  His  army  and 
fleet,  so  to  speak,  leant  upon  each  other.  It  was  alike  essential 
for  his  march  to  keep  near  the  coast  and  for  the  fleet  to  hug  the 
shore  as  they  advanced  southwards  from  the  Gulf  of  Therma, 
Nature  has  provided  a  spot  singularly  fitted  for  a  stand  against  a 
combined  armament  advancing  in  this  manner.  South  of  Thessaly 
the  eastern  half  of  Greece  is  deeply  indented  by  a  hollow  which 
runs  far  inland  between  the  chains  of  Othrys  on  the  north  and 
(Eta  on  the  south.  The  upper  part  of  this  hollow  forms  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheius :  its  lower  part  the  Maliac  Gulf,  in  the  mouth 
of  which  the  northern  end  of  Euboea  lies  like  a  wedge.  TJn- 
less  the  fleet  were  to  separate  from  the  army,  by  passing  out- 
side of  Euboea,  it  must  enter  the  Maliac  Gulf  through  the  strait 
between  Thessaly  and  Euboea,  which  is  less  than  five  miles  wide. 
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The  couree  of  the  army  rotind  the  Maliac  Gulf  and  down  the  coast 
of  Locris  lay  through  die  pass  of  THERMOPYLiE  (the  Oate  of  the  Sot 
Springs)^  often  called  simply  Pylm  (the  Gates),  between  Mount 
(Eta  and  an  impassable  morass,  which  the  small  rivers  running  down 
its  sides  formed  on  the  sea-shore.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  position  better  than  whole  pages  of  descriptiom. 
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Allavial  deposits. 
oo.  Present  line  of  coast 
lb.  Present  course  of  the  Spercheius. 
cc.  Ancient  line  of  coast 
dd.  Present  course  of  the  Dyras. 
te.  Present  course  of  the  Asopus. 


ff.  Track  of  the  Persians  under  Hydames. 
g.  Hot  springs  at  the  western  entrance, 

or  the  false  ThermopylaB. 
A.  Hot  springs  at  the  eastern  entrance,  or 

the  real  Thermopylae, 
t.  Phocian  wall 


The  Congress  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  this  double  position 
of  defence  both  by  sea  and  land.  Their  whole  fleet  was  despatched, 
under  the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  to  the  roadstead  of  Artemisium,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Euboea.  But,  as  on  the  eve  of  Marathon,  a  re- 
ligious scruple  interfered  with  the  defence  of  Thermopylse.  The 
Olympic  games  and  the  great  Dorian  festival  of  the  Cameia  were 
both  close  at  hand,  and  the  latter  imposed  an  obligation  to  abstain 
from  offensive  military  operations.  It  was  hoped  that  the  strength 
of  the  pass  would  enable  a  small  force  to  keep  the  Persians  at  bay 
till  the  festivals  were  over ;  and  so  Leonidas,  who  had  succeeded 
his  brother  Cleomenes  as  King  of  Sparta,  was  sent  with  300  Spar- 
tans, 2120  Arcadians,  400  Corinthians,  200  men  from  Philus,  and 
80  from  Mycenae — ^in  all,  3100  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  besides 
Helots  and  other  light  troops.     On  the  march  through  Boeotia, 
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Thespiffi  sent  them  aa  addition  of  700  heaTj-aimed  men ;  and 
even  Thebes,  though  on  the  point  of  sabmitting  to  XerxeSy  for* 
niflhed  400  men  to  the  requisition  of  Leonidas.  The  Athenians 
had  put  their  whole  force  on  board  their  ships,  and  the  Platseans 
served  with  them,  though  till  now  ignorant  of  the  sea.  On  his 
arrival  at  Thermopjlss,  Leonidas  summoned  to  his  aid  the  Phocians 
and  the  Opnntian  Locrians.  The  former  sent  him  a  force  of  1000 
men ;  the  latter,  afraid  to  disobey,  or  desiring  to  wipe  out  the 
disgrace  of  having  sent  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes,  joined  Leonidas 
with  their  whole  force.* 

It  was  about  midsummer  B.a  480,  and  when  Xerxes  had 
reached  Therma,  that  the  Greek  fleet  and  army  set  out  for  tbeir 
allotted  posts.  The  position  taken  up  by  Leonidas  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  pass,  where  two  openings,  each  so  narrow  as  scarcely 
to  leave  room  for  a  single  carriage,  were  separated  by  a  wider 
space  of  about  a  mile  in  length.t  The  eastern  or  hindmost  of 
these  openings  was  the  true  Thermopyl».  Here  the  Phocians  had 
formerly  built  a  wall,  besides  taking  other  means  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  the  pass,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  inroads  of  the  Thes- 
salians.  Leonidas  repaired  this  waJl,  and  took  up  his  station 
behind  it,  having  in  his  front,  first,  the  broken  ground  of  the  pass, 
and  then  the  little  plain,  shut  in  at  the  western  end  by  the  second 
or  ^^  false  "  Thermopylsd.  This  western  pass  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Leonidas,  but  it  served  to  coop  up  the 
van  of  the  anti^nists  within  a  space  far  too  narrow  to  allow 
support  from  their  main  army.  Thus  far  the  pass  was  absolutely 
impregnable,  when  held  by  such  men  as  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies,  unless  the  Persian  fleet  should  enter  the  Euboic  sea,  and 
land  an  army  in  the  rear,  or  means  should  be  found  of  turning 
the  position  on  the  land  side ;  and  the  Peloponnesians  might  keep 
their  festivals,  as  the  Oonstantinopolitans  long  afterwards  wrangled 
over  their  texts,  with  all  Asia  thundering  at  their  gates.  Un- 
happily, if  we  may  use  such  a  word  where  the  issue  was  so  glorious, 
a  wild  path  led  up  from  Trachis,  where  Xerxes  presently  pitched 
his  camp,  over  the  wooded  crest  of  (Eta,  descending  to  the  Locrian 
town  of  Alpeni,  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylsd.  This  path  was  un- 
known to  Leonidas  until  his  arrival ;  and  now  he  had  cause  bitterly 
to  regret  the  scruples  which  made  his  strength  so  small.    Another 

*  It  waa  OTen  said  that  the  Locriana  had  promised  to  sdze  the  pass  for  Xerxes,  but 
thdr  design  was  anticipated  bj  the  advance  of  Leonidas. 

f  The  past  tense  is  used  strictly,  on  aocoont  of  the  great  aUenUkHiB  dnce  oanaed 
by  the  l^percheiiis. 
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Buch  army  xniglit  have  zoade  the  moTmtain  path  as  safe  as  the 
gates  themselYeB.  What,  then,  if  the  8000  dtizeoB  of  Sparta  had 
been  with  him  t  The  best  he  could  do  was  to  trust  the  defence  of 
the  path  to  the  Phodans,  who  knew  the  ground  and  volunteered 
for  the  service.  Thus  Leonidas  and  his  little  army  of  10,000 
men*  found  themselves  in  the  very  position  which  haid  seemed  so 
dangerous  at  Tempe,  and  the  Peloponnesian  troops  b^an  to  talk 
of  falling  back  npon  the  isthmus,  their  last  line  of  defence;  but 
the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  helped 
Leonidas  to  keep  the  allies  to  their  post,  while  he  despatched 
urgent  demands  for  reinforcements. 

Much  now  depended  on  the  fleet,  which  was  stationed  at  Arte- 
misium,  under  Eurybiades.  It  consisted  of  271  triremes  (besides 
a  few  smaller  vessels),  of  which  100  were  furnished  by  Athens, 
besides  20  lent  by  her  to  the  Chalddians,  40  by  Corinth,  20  by 
Megara,  18  by  jEgina,  12  by  Sicyon,  and  10  by  Laced8Bmon.f 
The  Athenian  ships  were  commanded  by  Themistodes^  the  Corin- 
thian by  Adimantus.  Three  triremes  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  still  lay  in  the  Gulf  of  Therma ;  and  their  cap- 
ture by  ten  Persian  ships,  which  had  sailed  out  on  a  like  errand, 
formed  the  first  collision  of  the  war.  A  panic  seized  the  Grecian 
fleets  which  abandoned  its  all-important  post,  and  fell  back  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Euripus,  off  Chalds,  leaving  Thermopylsd 
uncovered  just  about  the  time  that  Xerxes,  having  been  guided 
from  Therma  by  the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  encamped  off 
the  entrance  to  the  pass. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  during  his  progress  Xerxes  was  visited 
by  that  divine  rebuke  of  overweening  arrogance,  in  which  the 
Greeks  so  sted&stly  believed.  His  fleet,  on  the  report  of  the  ten 
ships  that  the  Thessalian  coast  was  dear,  set  sail  from  the  Gulf 
of  Therma  eleven  days  after  the  king  had  begun  his  land  march, 
and  advanced,  in  one  long  day's  voyage,  down  the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Magnesia,  to  the  open  beach  of  Sepias  Acte.:|:    Some  of 

*  This  is  a  rough  estmiAte^  incIuiUng  the  light-armed  troops. 

f  These  numbers  show  hi  a  very  hiterestmg  mamier  the  distribntioQ  of  nayal  force 
among  the  chief  maihime  states.  The  remaming  triremes  wer»— 8  Epidamian,  7 
Bretrian,  6  Troesenian,  8  ftom  Styras  in  Eaboea,  and  2  from  the  island  of  Geos.  The 
9  <*penteeoDters"  (yessels  propelled  hj  50  oars  in  one  rank,  25  on  each  side)  were 
famished  by  Ceos  and  the  Opnntian  Lociians. 

X  This  part  of  the  coast  is  Ihied  bj  the  precipices  of  Uomit  Pelion.  The  long 
penhisiila  running  oat  to  the  south,  and  finally  bending  roand  to  the  west,  encloses 
the  FiigasflBan  bay.  The  promontory  of  Sepias  is  at  the  S.  E.  pohit  of  this  penhisola, 
just  oppoiute  to  the  N.  E.  pomt  of  Euboea.    Aphetse,  the  subsequent  station  of  the 
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the  Bhipe  were  drawn  up  on  shore,  and  the  rest  were  crowded  at 
anchor  in  the  roadstead,  when  a  forions  storm  burst  fnll  upon  the 
coast,  and  raged  for  three  days  and  nights.  Fonr  hundred  shipB 
of  war  and  innumerable  transports  were  cast  away,  with  a  fiightM 
loss  of  life  and  stores.  On  the  fourth  day  the  Persian  admiral 
carried  round  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  fleet  to  the  roadstead 
of  Aphetae,  opposite  to  Artemisium.  The  Greeks,  on  hearing  of 
the  disaster,  plucked  up  courage,  returned  to  their  old  station,  and 
captured  fifteen  stray  ships  of  the  enemy. 

Xerxes  meanwhile  lay  encamped  at  Trachis,  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  his  fleet  Any  serious  resistance  firom  the  handful  of 
Greeks  who  occupied  the  pass  did  not  enter  into  his  calculatioDfl. 
So  at  least  Herodotus  informs  us ;  but  while  we  are  bound  to 
repeat  the  story  the  great  historian  has  told,  we  must  bear  in  | 
mind  the  poetical  complexion  of  his  narrative.  ^^  Though  we  read  i 
thus  in  Herodotus,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  we  are 
reading  historical  reality ;  we  rather  find  laid  out  before  us  a 
picture  of  human  self-conceit  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  ripe 
for  the  stroke  of  the  jealous  gods,  and  destined,  like  the  interview  i 
between  CrcBsus  and  Solon,  to  point  and  enforce  that  moral  which 
was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  historian,  whose  religious  and 
poetical  imagination,  even  unconsciously  to  himself,  surrounds 
the  naked  facts  of  history  with  accompaniments  of  speech  and 
motive  which  neither  Homer  nor  JEschylus  would  have  deemed 
unsuitable."  *  And  yet  we  must  not  forget,  on  the  other  liand, 
how  much  of  the  inner  spirit  of  history  is  revealed  only  by  a 
writer  who  unites  the  genius  of  a  poet  to  the  research  of  a 
chronicler.  It  required  imaginative  power  to  bring  out  the 
oriental  element  of  exaggeration  in  the  facts  themselves. 

Four  days  of  expectation  exhausted  the  king's  patience,  the 
more  that  his  curiosity  was  vehemently  excited.  A  horseman 
whom  he  had  sent  to  espy  the  pass,  reported  that  he  had  seen  the 
Spartans  of  the  advanced  guard,  in  front  of  the  waU,  practising 
their  gymnastic  exercises  as  if  no  enemy  were  near;  and  once 
more  the  king  heard  with  incredulity  from  Demaratus,  what  sort 
of  a  foe  he  had  to  deal  with.  On  the  fifth  day  he  sent  the  Median 
and  Cissian  divisions  with  the  simple  order  to  bring  the  rebels  into 
his  presence.  The  Modes  advanced,  eager  to  blot  out  the  disgrace 
of  which  they  had  borne  the  chief  share  at  Marathon ;  but  again 
they  encountered  the  serried  phalanx  of  long  spears  in  the  grasp 

Persian  fleet,  lies  (lirtlier  west,  after  rounding  tlie  headland,  and  Just  at  tlie  entrance 
of  the  Pagasnan  bay.  •  Grote,  HUiory  of  Greece^  vol  y.  pp.  116-7. 
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of  warriors  whose  broad  shields  and  full  panoply  were  less  inml- 
nerable  than  the  courage  that  armed  their  hearts,  and  whose  stead  j 
ranks  and  narrow  front  made  numbers  of  no  avail.  The  wicker 
shields  and  tunics  of  the  Modes  were  as  useless  for  defence  as  their 
short  spears  for  attack,  and  the  storm  of  arrows  from  the  rear 
rattled  vainly  on  the  surroimding  rocks.  Their  repulse,  with 
murderous  slaughter,  was  shared  hy  the  guard  of  Immortals  on 
the  following  day.  Xerxes,  who  sat  in  state  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pass,  to  receive  the  expected  prisoners,  thrice  gave  vent  to  his 
terror  for  his  army  by  starting  from  his  throne. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  secret  of  the  pass  over  Mount 
(Eta  was  revealed  to  Xeixes  by  a  Malian  named  Ephialtes.* 
Hydames,  despatched  about  nightfall  with  a  body  of  Persian 
troops,  easily  dispersed  the  Phocians,  and  descended  into  the  rear 
of  Thermopylffl  shortly  after  noon.  The  news  of  their  betrayal 
had  reached  the  Greeks  in  time  for  them  to  retreat,  and  we  might 
suppose  that  a  position  now  untenable  might  have  been  abandon- 
ed even  with  glory  after  such  a  defence.  But  the  Spartans  had 
another  code  of  honour.  Neither  general  nor  soldier  might  yidd 
his  }>ost  to  the  most  overwhelming  numbers,  and  what  we  call  the 
useless  sacrifice  of  life  was  to  them  a  simple  act  of  duty.  The 
glory  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartan  citizens  consist- 
ed, not  in  a  deed  of  extraordinary  self-sacrifice,  but  in  standing 
fidthful,  in  the  hour  of  extreme  trial,  to  the  ordinary  discipline  of 
Sparta.  As  Demaratus  told  Xerxes  over  their  dead  bodies,  there 
were  8000  citizens  left,  each  ready  to  do  the  same.  No  such 
stringent  law  was  binding  on  the  other  Greeks,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  particular  might  live  to  do  good  service  behind  the 
ramparts  of  the  isthmus.  Well  knowing  how  the  great  example 
of  heroism,  which  Greece  sorely  needed,  would  be  tarnished  by  the 
presence  of  a  craven  spirit,  Leonidas,  like  another  leader  of  Three 
Hundred  against  a  host,t  ordered  the  allies  to  retire.  His  com- 
mand was  seconded  by  the  prophet  M^istias,  who  sent  away  his 
only  son,  but  persisted  in  staying  to  share  the  sacrifice  he  had 
predicted.  There  still  remained  the  700  Thespians,  who  would  not 
survive  their  city,  now  laid  open  to  the  invader;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  400  Thebans,  who  may  have  deemed  surrender  on  the 
battle-field  their  best  policy.:]:  The  300  Spartans  were,  of  course, 
attended  by  their  Helots. 

•  The  AmphictjODS  Bet  a  price  upon  Us  head  after  the  repulse  of  the  myasioD,  and 
be  was  shun  by  a  private  enemy.  f  Gideon :  Judges  vii. 

t  See  Mr.  Grote's  criticism  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  they  were  detained 
by  Leonidas  as  hostages.    {HidoTy  of  Ortece^  vol  ▼.,  pp.  122-8.)    We  are  not,  how- 
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The  main  attack  of  the  Peraiaiis  waa  delayed  till  noon,  to 
give  time  for  HydameB  to  complete  the  drcnit  of  the  mountain- 
path*  Leonidaa  and  his  Thonaand  left  their  rampart,  and  came 
forward  into  the  wider  plain,  reBolved  to  crown  their  own  Bacrifice 
by  the  immolation  of  as  many  barbariana  as  possible.  Their 
resistless  charge  on  the  crowd  of  Asiatics,  hemmed  in  by  the 
second  pass  behind  them,  forced  numbers  into  the  sea  and  the 
morass,  while  numbers  more  were  trampled  down  by  the  fresh 
hosts  who  were  driven  forward  by  the  whips  of  the  Persian  officera. 
At  length  the  Grecian  spears  were  broken,  and  Leonidas  himself 
was  killed.  Sword  in  hand  they  fought  over  his  body,  like  the 
heroes  on  the  plain  of  Hium  for  the  corpse  of  Sarpedon  or 
Patrocihis.  Four  times  did  the  Greeks  r^ulse  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  euemy,  lolling  two  brothers  of  Xerxes,  with  many  Persian 
nobles  The  Spartans  at  length  carried  off  the  body  of  their  king. 
The  force  led  by  Ephialtes  over  the  mountaiu  path  was  now  seen 
approaching,  and  the  Greeks  retired  behind  the  shelter  of  the  wall. 
And  now  the  Thebans,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  adranoed  in  the 
attitude  of  suppliants,  exclaiming  that  they  had  been  among  the 
first  to  give  earth  and  water  to  the  king.  They  were  admitted  to 
surrender,  but  their  bodies  were  branded  to  mark  them  as  royal 
slaves.  The  exhausted  remnant  posted  themselves  in  a  dose 
body  upon  a  hillock  in  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  pass.  Few  had 
swords  or  daggers  left ;  the  rest  still  fought  with  hands  and  teeth. 
The  barbarians  at  length  pulled  down  a  large  portion  of  the  wall, 
and,  pouring  round  them  on  all  sides,  overwhelmed  them  beneath 
a  shower  of  missiles.  They  were  slaia  to  the  last  man,  Thespians 
as  well  as  Spartans.  When  Xerxes  came  to  view  the  slain,  hia 
first  transport  of  rage  at  the  enormous  slaughter  vented  itself, 
contrary  to  the  Persian  custom,  in  insults  on  the  body  of  Leonidas, 
whose  head  he  ordered  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  hung  upon 
a  cross.  The  other  Greeks  were  buried  where  they  fell,  and 
monuments  were  afterwards  erected  to  them  on  the  battle-fiedd  by 
the  Amphictyons.  One,  in  honour  of  all  who  fell  during  the 
whole  defence,  bore  the  inscription : — 

**  Here  did  four  thousand  men  from  Pelopt*  hod 
Agdiift  three  hundred  myriAda  brarely  atand.'* 

A  second  commemorated  the  Three  Hundred  Spartans — 

**  Go,  stranger,  and  to  Laoedaemon  tell 
That  here,  obeying  her  behests,  we  fell*' 

erer,  preoliided  tnm  the  more  generous  hypothesis,  that  the  Thebans  were  the  &ithAil 
representatlTes  of  the  AfUi-Medkuiff  mhiority  hi  their  dty. 
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The  seer  M^istias  was  honoured  by  his  warm  friend,  Simonides, 
with  a  separate  pillar  amd  epitaph — 

"  The  great  Me^tias*  tomb  you  here  may  Tiew, 

Whom  Blew  the  Medea,  fresh  from  Sperchdua*  fords ; 
Well  the  wise  seer  the  ooming  death  foreknew, 
Tet  scorned  he  to  forsake  his  Spartan  lords." 

On  the  hillock  where  the  last  stand  was  made,  a  marble  lion  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Leonidas ;  and  the  alliision  to  his  name, 
in  the  emblem  chosen  for  his  monmnent,  is  pointed  by  an  epigram 
doubtfully  ascribed  to' Simonides.  We  still  possess  the  following 
fragment  of  a  lyric  ode,  composed  by  the  same  great  poet  to  the 
gloiy  of  the  heroes  of  Thermopyl» : — 

**  Of  those  who  at  Thermopylie  were  slam 

Glorious  the  doom,  and  beantiful  the  lot; 
Their  tomb  an  altar :  men  from  tears  refrain. 

To  honour  them,  and  praise  but  mourn  them  not. 
Such  sepulchre  nor  drear  decay 
Nor  all-destroying  time  shall  waste— this  right  have  they. 
Within  their  grave  the  home-bred  ^017 

Of  Greece  was  laid ;  this  witness  gives 
Leonidas,  the  Spartan,  in  whose  story 

A  wreath  of  fkmoua  virtue  ever  lives."  * 

The  individual  names  of  the  Three  Hundred  became  familiar  to  the 
Greeks ;  Herodotus  knew  them  all,  and  the  traveller  Pausanias 
saw  them  six  hundred  years  later  inscribed  on  a  pillar  at  Sparta. 

"Well  did  they  deserve  the  highest  honours  from  the  gratitude 
of  their  coxmtry,  and  the  admiration  of  freemen  in  every  age.  At 
a  crisis  when  the  few  states  that  had  not  bowed  to  the  despot 
were  trembling  for  their  fate,  their  example  was  a  pledge  of  the 
issue  of  the  conflict — 

''For  Freedom^s  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  fit)m  bleeding  sire  to  son,f 
Though  baffled  of%)  is  ever  won." 

Many  a  wavering  resolution  must  have  been  fixed  by  the  sense  of 

shame,  forbidding  to  desert  the  cause  baptized  with  the  blood  of 

*  Translated  by  Sterfing.    The  three  former  translations  are  frt)m  Rawlinson*s  Eisrod' 
ote,  book  vii.,  chap.  228. 

f  The  literal  application  of  this  to  the  Three  Hundred  Spartans  is  a  very  interesting 
fact.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Leonidas  chose  for  the  Three  Hundred,  men  of  mature 
•ge,  and  who  had  sons.  "  In  selecting  men  for  a  dangerous  service,  the  Spartans  took 
by  preference  those  who  already  had  families.  If  such  a  man  was  slain,  he  left  behind 
him  a  son  to  discharge  his  duties  to  the  state,  and  to  maintAin  the  continuity  of  the 
hiaSij  saered  rites,  the  extinction  of  which  was  considered  as  a  great  misfortune.  In 
oor  ideas,  the  Ufe  of  the  father  of  a  family  in  mature  age  would  be  considered  as  of 
more  value,  and  his  death  a  greater  loss,  than  that  of  a  younger  and  unmarried  man.*' 
Orote,  ifistory  of  Greece,  vol  v.,  p.  100. 
TOL.  L — 27 
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Leonidafly  or  to  leave  him  and  bis  oomradea  unavengecL  The 
Bhinghter  of  the  PersiaziB  was  an  offering  dne  to  their  Manes ;  the 
freedom  of  Oreece  a  reward  owing  to  their  devotion.  In  that 
freedom  were  involyed  the  liberties  of  the  whole  world ;  and  the 
Locrian  pass  deeerved,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  the  de^cription 
which  has  been  naed  as  a  figure,  ^^  The  Thebhofti^  of  the 
TJnivbese.'* 

Their  glory  was  contrasted  by  the  disgraoe  of  one  solitary 
snrviyor.  Two  Spartans,  Eniytns  and  Aristodemus,  were  detained 
at  the  village  of  Alpeni  by  severe  ophthalmia  dnring  the  first 
days  of  the  contest  When  news  was  brongfat  that  the  fatal  hour 
was  at  hand,  the  former  called  for  his  armonr,  and,  supplying  the 
loss  of  sight  by  the  guidance  of  his  Helot,  stood  and  fell  in  his 
place.  The  latter,  too  weak  in  body  or  resolution  to  follow  the 
example,  was  carried  bad:  to  Sparta  by  the  Greeks  who  left  the 
field,  and  only  wiped  away  the  infamy  which  was  heaped  upon 
him  as  ^'  the  coward  Aristodemus,"  by  a  glorious  death  at  Platsea 
in  the  following  year. 

Meanwhile  the  sacrifice  of  Leonidas  mi^t  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  vain.  During  the  contest  at  Thermopylae,  the  fieet  which 
had  returned  to  Art4?)miflium  had  been  kept  there  only  by  the  use 
of  unsparing  bribery  among  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  by 
Themistodes,  with  money  supplied  by  the  Eubceans.  The  two 
indecisive  battles  which  ensued  at  Artemisium  taught  the  Greeks 
that  they  could  fight  on  at  least  equal  terms  with  the  Phoenician, 
Egyptian,  and  Carian  mariners,  who  formed  the  chief  strength  of 
the  Persian  fleet ;  and  a  second  great  storm  dashed  to  pieces,  on 
the  rocks  of  Euboea,  a  detachment  of  200  ships  which  had  been 
sent  around  the  island  to  take  the  Greek  navy  in  the  rear.  The 
loss  of  Thermopylse  of  course  rendered  the  continuance  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  at  Euboea  useless  as  well  as  doubly  dangerous,  and 
they  retired  through  the  Euboic  diannel  to  the  bay  of  Salami^ 
On  eveiy  conspicuous  headland  Themistodes  set  up  inscriptiona, 
entreating  the  lonians  not  to  fight  against  their  countrymen,  not 
so  mudi  in  the  hope  of  gaining  them  over,  as  of  weakening  the 
Persian  navy  by  the  working  of  suspidon. 

The  whole  of  Northern  Greece  now  lay  defenceless  before  the 
invader ;  and,  had  Xerxes  followed  the  advice  of  Demaratus,  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  would  have  proved  a  vain  defence  for  Pd<^n* 
nesus.  It  was  directly  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Three  Hundred  at 
Thermopylse,  that  Xerxes  consulted  the  exiled  king  as  to  what  he 
might  expect  from  the  compatriots  of  such  men,  and  what  wpld  be 
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the  least  difficult  way  of  stibdning  their  reeiBtance.  Demaratus 
advised  him  to  send  part  of  his  fleet  to  seize  the  island  of  Cythera, 
as  a  station  from  which  to  assault  the  eoasts  of  Laconia,  and  so  to 
recall  the  Spartans  from  the  defence  of  the  Isthmns.  But  Xerxes 
was  strongly  nrged  by  his  brother  Achsemenes  not  to  divide  his 
fleet,  already  weakened  by  the  two  great  storms,  but  to  keep  the 
whole  campaign  under  his  own  eye.  Ko  prompt  effort  was  even 
made  to  pnrsue  the  Grecian  fleet. 

The  Greeks  had  waited  the  event  at  the  stand  at  Thermopylffi 
and  Artemisionu  Ko  advance  had  been  made  even  when  the  fes* 
tivals  were  over,  nor  had  the  succours  been  despatched  which  the 
Spartans  had  promised  to  send  into  Boeotia  to  cover  Athens ;  and 
now  their  alarm  was  in  proportion  to  their  previous  snpineness. 
All  the  wavering  states  of  the  north,  and  those  which  had  already 
sent  in  their  submission  secretly,  sided  openly  with  Xerxes. 
Thebes  opened  her  arms  to  a  detachment  nnd^  Demaratus,  and 
the  other  Boeotian  cities  received  garrisons,  still  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  faithfid  states.  The  Thespians  fled  to  the  Peloponne- 
sians  behind  the  Isthmus ;  the  PlateBans  landed  from  the  Athenian 
ships  in  the  Euripus,  only  to  remove  their  families  and  reembark 
in  the  bay  of  Salamis.  The  Peloponnesians  abandoned  the  hope 
of  naval  resistance,  and  set  to  work  with  aU  their  might  to  fortify 
the  Isthmus.  The  Athenians  lay  naked  to  the  vengeance  which 
had  been  aimed  first  of  all  at  them.  Though  they  had  accepted 
the  extreme  measures  proposed  by  Themistooles,  they  seem  to  have 
trusted  that  the  necessity  would  not  arise,  until  their  fleet  cast 
anchor  at  Phalemm,  then  the  port  of  Athens.  Xerxes  might  be 
expected  at  Athens  in  six  days^  As  soon  as  an  assembly  could 
be  convened,  the  edict  was  published  throughout  Attica,  that 
homesteads  must  be  dismantled,  property  abandoned,  and  every 
&mily  must  embark  as  qpeedily  as  possible.  We  diould  attempt 
in  yain  to  depict  the  agony  of  the  sacrifice;  the  misery  suffered 
bj  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  women  and  the  children;  the  despair 
of  ever  revisiting  their  homes;  the  desolation  to  which  they  re- 
turned at  last.*  Ko  wonder  that  some  of  the  poorest  class  still 
Bonght  a  despairing  refiige  behind  the  ^^ wooden  wall"  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  made  their  interpretation  of  the  oracle  more  literal 
bj  a  timb^  barricade  at  the  western  entrance.  But  tiie  guardian 
goddess  of  the  city  f  gave  an  omen  that  she,  too,  had  flitted  from 

*  Three  tames  in  modem  bUitorj  the  Boene  has  been  repeated  in  Attica. 

f  Athena  Folias.    Jr  her  ancient  Banctoary  on  the  Acropolis  a  seipent  was  sapposed 
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her  temple;  and  Themistocles  ceafied  not  to  remind  the  people 
that  the  oracle  had  promised  safety  behind  their  wooden  walls. 
That  all  might  be  miited  at  such  a  crisis,  he  himself  proposed  the 
recall  of  Aristides.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  acted  in  fhll  eon- 
cert  with  Xanthippus,  his  accuser;  and  the  liberality  of  the 
wealthy  vied  with  the  wise  measures  of  the  state  in  providing  for 
the  support  of  the  fleet  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
The  voluntary  exiles  found  refuge,  some  at  JEgina,  most  at  Troezen, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  while  many  refused  to  go 
further  than  Salamis,  and  watched  from  its  rocky  shores  the  crisis 
of  their  country's  fate.  Troezen  had  been  first  appointed  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  allied  fleet ;  but  the  Athenians  had  entreated 
Eurybiades  to  stay  at  Salamis  and  assist  in  the  removal  of  their 
families.  The  Athenians  had  now  a  new  motive  for  remaining 
near  the  island  and  almost  in  sight  of  Athens ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Themistocles  had  marked  its  bay  as  the  fittest  scene  of 
the  naval  battle  on  which  he  knew  that  the  fate  of  Greece  de- 
pended.* Before  describing  that  position,  we  must  trace  the  march 
of  Xerxes  to  the  heights  from  which  he  saw  the  destruction  of  his 
hopes. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Persian  at  seeing  no  army  appear  to 
support  or  avenge  Leonidas  became  extreme,  when  he  learnt  that 
the  Greeks  had  been  wholly  occupied  with  games,  in  which  a 
wreath  of  wild  olive  was  the  prize.  His  whole  armament  was  now 
directed  upon  Athens,  the  contumacious  city  that  had  heaped  so 
many  insults  on  his  father  and  himselfl  His  troops  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  towns  of  the  Phocians,  his  only  remaining  ene- 
mies outside  of  Attica  and  the  Isthmus ;  and  the  same  fate  befell 
Thespise  and  Platsea.  But  the  Delphic  god  knew  how  to  piDtect 
his  shrine  against  the  Persians,  just  as,  long  afterwards,  against 
Brennus  and  the  Gauls.  The  Delphians,  while  seeking  safety 
for  themselves  among  the  clifls  of  Parnassus,  were  forbidden  by 
the  oracle  to  remove  the  sacred  treasures;  and  the  consecrated 
arms,  which  hung  in  the  inmost  shrine,  were  found  transferred  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  Only  sixty  of  the  Delphians  took 
courage  to  remain;  but  their  defence  was  needless.  The  force 
detached  by  Xerxes  Srom  his  line  of  march  to  plunder  the  temple 
had  advanced  up  the  defile  between  the  difb  of  Parnassus  as  far 
as  the  temple  of  Athena,  when  the  war-cry  of  the  goddess  was 

to  live  concealed,  and  to  feed  upon  the  honey-cake  which  was  placed  for  it  ereiy  month* 
At  thiB  juncture  the  cake  was  for  the  first  time  mitoudied. 
*  See  the  remark  ahoTe,  p.  408,  note. 
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heard ;  a  crash  of  thunder  burst  above  their  heads,  and  two  huge 
crags  fell  across  the  path,  killing  many  of  the  assailants.  The 
rest  fled  in  panic  terror,  pursued  by  the  small  Delphian  garrison ; 
and,  as  they  themselves  averred,  by  two  unearthly  champions,  in 
whom  the  Greeks  recognised  tutelary  heroes  of  the  place.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  stoiy  told  to  Herodotus  by  the  Delphians,  wit- 
nesses as  interested  as  the  historian  was  credulous.*  The  sight 
of  the  fallen  crags  was  all  the  confirmation  he  needed.  We  might 
easily  make  guesses  about  an  opportune  storm,  and  so  forth ;  but 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  have  no  sufficient  historic  evidence 
of  a  miracle  which,  if  real,  would  prove  the  deity  of  Apollo  and 
Athena. 

From  the  deserted  territory  of  Attica,  Xerxes  could  only  glean 
five  hundred  prisoners,  to  represent  the  host  of  captives  he  had 
expected  to  carry  back  to  Asia.  The  feeble  remnant  made  a 
desperate  defence  of  the  Acropolis,  which  was  at  last  taken,  like 
Sardis,  by  a  sudden  escaladcf  The  garrison  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  temples  and  other  buildings  of  the  Acropolis  were 
plundered  and  burnt  But  firom  the  very  midst  of  the  ruins  the 
goddess  vouchsafed  an  omen  of  the  life  which  would  yet  flourish 
on  the  sacred  spot.  The  wild  olive  which  had  won  for  her  the 
city  had  been  burnt  in  the  conflagration.  Two  days  later,  the 
Pisistratids  who  had  followed  Xerxes,  having  obtained  permission 
to  perform  expiatory  rites  for  the  desecration  of  the  Acropolis, 
found  that  the  charred  stump  had  thrown  out  a  fresh  shoot  of  a 
cubit  in  length.  Nor  was  this  the  only  portent.  The  day  chanced 
to  be  that  on  which,  in  happier  times,  the  Initiated  marched  in 
procession  from  Athens  to  Elusis ;  and  the  fancy  of  one  of  the 
Piaistratid  party,  that  he  heard  the  solemn  chaunt  and  saw  the 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  was  accepted  as  an  on^en  that 
the  Elusinian  deities  were  passing  over  to  aid  the  Athenians  at 
Salamis.  Such  were  the  indications  that  faith  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  was  not  confined  to  the  fleet  which  seemed  to  be  the  ark 
of  its  refuge ;  nor  can  we  deny  to  such  a  faith  a  purer  source  than 
the  worship  of  Athena  or  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  Acropolis  was  burnt,  the  Persian 
fleet  arrived  at  Phalerum,  the  port  of  Athens ;  and  Xerxes  was 
able,  just  four  months  after  he  had  left  Asia,  to  delight  his 

*  Huge  fallen  blocks  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  pass;  and  the  re^on  bears  many 
marks  of  volcanic  action. 

t  See  chap,  z.,  p.  278.  The  capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  by  Bandolph,  was  a  similar 
feat 
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oourtien  at  Sum  with  the  news  that  he  held  the  reheUions  citj 
in  his  grasp  hj  sea  and  land — a  city  indeed  no  longer,  for  nothisg 
remained  of  it  bat  its  ashes.  Bnt  the  doom  of  overweening  arro- 
gance trod  close  npon  his  footsteps. 

The  promontory  of  jEgaleos  now  alone  divided  his  inunense 
navy  from  the  (Grecian  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Salamis,  and  aQ  bk 
thoughts  were  bent  npon  a  great  viotoiy  at  sea.  In  a  cooncfl  of 
the  naval  commanders,  Artemisia,  the  Carian  qneen  of  Halic&r- 
nassns,  alone  had  the  oonrage  to  advise  that  the  army  ehonld  at 
once  be  pushed  on  to  the  Isthmus,  when  the  Peloponnesian  ships 
would  return  to  guard  their  own  shores,  and  an  easy  victory  might 
be  gained  over  tilie  Athenians.  But  Xerxes  was  not  conducting 
the  campaign  on  strategic  principles.  His  was  to  be  a  triumphant 
progress,  crushing  all  resistance  where  it  met  him ;  and  his  pride 
was  above  all  concerned  in  carrying  away  the  whole  Athenian 
people  as  captives.  This  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  kings 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  other  chie&  of  the  fleet,  when,  with  the 
one  dissentient  voice  of  Artemisia,  they  advised  an  attack,  which 
Xerxes  fixed  for  the  following  day. 

Meanwhile  the  object  at  which  Artemisia  had  pointed  was 
almost  gained  by  the  folly  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  fleet  in 
the  bay  of  Salamis  numbered  866  ships,  of  which  200  were 
Athenian,  40  Corinthian,  30  ^ginetan,  30  Megarian,  and  16 
Lacedaemonian ;  the  remaining  50  belonging  to  other  states.  All 
Italy  sent  but  one  trireme,  equipped  and  led  by  a  volunteer, 
Phayllus.  This  is  the  statement  of  Herodotus;  but  we  haye 
anotiier  authority  of  the  highest  order  in  the  tragedy  of  JSachjlns, 
entitled  ^^  The  Persians,"  acted  just  seven  years  after  the  battle,  at 
which  the  poet  himself  was  present.  j£schylus  makes  the  number 
of  the  Greek  ships  engaged  at  Salamis  300,  besides  ten  choeen 
ships.  He  reckons  the  Persian  navy  at  1207  ships,  the  veiy 
number  named  by  Herodotus  as  present  at  the  review  of  Doriscos, 
though  the  reinforcements  received  meanwhile  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  equal  to  the  numbers  lost. 

The  hope  of  success  in  a  conflict  so  unequal  depended  not  only 
on  the  valour  of  the  Greeks  but  on  the  peculiar  naval  tactics  of  that 
time.  The  great  step  had  as  yet  been  but  partly  taken,  of  making 
the  ship  herself  the  chief  weapon  of  attack,  and  disabling  an  antag- 
onist by  rapid  evolutions  and  repeated  diaiges  ;*  now  sweeping 
away  a  whole  bank  of  oars,  and  now  urging  the  sharp  stem  upon  the 

*  From  Tei7  euly  times  th«  Greek  ehipe  were  ftmiahed  with  Bome  aoti  of  a  beik|  to 
nm  down  an  enemy ;  but  this  plan  was  not  yet  ezohiaiTdy  relied  on. 
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enemy's  broadside.  Such  evolutionB,  by  which  the  Athenians 
gained  their  great  battles  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  required  both 
an  open  sea  and  daring  seamanship.  But  while  a  naval  battle 
was  conducted  by  grappling  ship  to  ship,  so  that  the  hoplites 
fought  hand  to  hand  upon  the  decks,  an  open  sea  gave  the 
superior  force  the  best  chance  of  surrounding  the  inferior,  and 
crushing  them  by  the  weight  of  numbers.  In  a  strait,  or  other 
narrow  space,  not  only  was  the  advantage  of  numbers  neutralised  in 
a  great  degree,  as  in  a  narrow  pass  on  land,  but  the  crowded  ships 
caused  far  moremutual  danger  than  a  crowded  army,  especially  when 
manned  by  various  nations.  The  Greeks  had  chosen  Artemisium 
for  the  sake  of  fighting  in  a  narrow  space,  and  the  position  they 
now  held  at  Salamis  was  singularly  adapted  to  the  same  tactics. 
That  position  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map  (on  p.  425). 

Between  Megara  and  Athens,  the  coast  makes  a  great  bend  to 
the  north,  forming  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  on  the  east  of  which  the 
headland  of  .^galeos  divides  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain  from 
the  plain  of  Athens.  The  island  of  Salamis  lies  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Eleusinian  bay,  its  rocky  heights  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  JSgaleos  on  the  east  and  the  hills  of  M^ara  on  the 
west.  JSgaleos  is  divided  from  the  eastern  side  of  tibe  island  by 
a  strait  widening  at  the  middle  into  the  bay  on  which  stood 
the  town  of  Salamis.  Here  lay  the  Grecian  fleet,  covering  the 
town  of  Salamis  in  front,  with  sJl  that  it  held  dear  to  them,  while 
a  rampart  was  thrown  up  round  the  heights  in  the  rear,  and  pre- 
pared to  sally  forth  and  meet  the  enemy  at  either  end  of  the  strait. 
Beyond  the  eastern  opening  of  the  strait  lies  the  headland  on  the 
shores  of  which  the  Athenians  afterwards  formed  their  celebrated 
harbours,  FeirsBus  on  the  west,  Phalerum  on  the  east,  and 
Munychia  at  the  centre.  At  present  Phalerum  was  the  port  of 
Athens,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  would 
naturally  occupy  all  the  neighbouring  ports ;  its  western  wing  was 
probably  at  Peireeus.  Such  being  the  position,  the  Greeks  had 
still  the  choice  to  fight  or  fly ;  and,  in  a  council  called  by  Eury- 
biades,  the  general  voice  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  in  favour  of 
retiring  to  the  Isthmus,  where  they  would  be  in  communication 
with  the  land  army.  In  vain  did  Themistocles  represent  that  such 
a  step  would  not  only  surrender  the  best  possible  position,  but 
would  break  up  the  navy  into  separate  contingents,  each  hastening 
to  defend  its  own  state.  The  news  of  the  burning  of  Athens 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  debate,  and  struck  such  terror  that 
some  at  once  left  the  council,  to  make  preparations  for  flight,  and 
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the  reBt  decided  on  a  retreat  next  day.  Themistocles  seems  for 
the  moment  to  have  lost  heart,  oppreesed  as  he  was  not  only  with 
the  rain  of  the  common  cause,  bat  with  the  care  of  once  more 
removing  the  families  that  had  taken  refuge  in  Salamis.  Bat  a 
faithful  friend  induced  him  to  make  one  more  effort.  He  went 
the  same  night  to  Eurybiades,  and  persuaded  him  to  convene 
another  council.  In  the  angry  debate  that  ensued,  Themistocles 
was  openly  insulted  by  Adimantus,  the  admiral  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  were  naturally  the  most  eager  advocates  of  a  retreat  to  the 
Isthmus.  At  length  Themistocles  made  a  vehement  appeal  to 
Eurybiades,  throwing  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  the  issue,  and 
threatening  that  the  Athenians  would  embark  their  families  and 
sail  away  to  Sins.  Thus  pressed,  Eurybiades  took  the  decision 
upon  himself,  and  issued  orders  to  stay  and  prepare  for  battle. 

The  next  day  was  that  upon  which  Xerxes  held  his  naval 
council,  and  towards  evening  movements  of  preparation  were 
observed  among  the  Persian  fleet.  At  the  same  time  news  was 
brought  to  the  Feloponnesians  that  their  brethren  at  the  Isthmus 
were  complaining  that  they  still  clung  to  Attica,  which  was 
already  lost,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  real  point  of  defence.  An 
oi)en  mutiny  broke  out,  and  Eurybiades  convened  a  third  council, 
which  became  a  wrangling  altercation  between  the  Athenians, 
Megarians,  and  ^ginetans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pelo})on- 
nesians  on  the  other.  It  was  then  that  Themistocles  resolved  on 
the  most  astute  and  daring  stratagem  recorded  in  military  diplo- 
macy. Making  a  pretext  for  leaving  the  council,  he  despatched 
across  the  narrow  strait  a  trusty  slave — an  Asiatic  Greek  who 
could  speak  Persian — ^with  a  message  to  the  Persian  admirals — 
that  Themistocles,  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  king's  cause,  had  sent 
to  tell  them  that  the  Greeks  were  seized  with  fear,  and  were  medi- 
tating a  hasty  flight ;  it  would  be  the  best  work  they  had  ever 
done  to  hinder  them  from  escaping ;  in  fine,  so  much  were  the 
Greeks  at  variance,  that,  instead  of  resisting,  they  wonld  probably 
fight  among  themselves.  The  audacity  of  this  act  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  we  find  Themistocles  pleading  it  as  a  claim  on 
the  favour  of  Xerxes,  when  he  sought  a  refuge  in  his  exile ;  nor 
does  the  suggestion  seem  improbable,  that  the  wily  Greek  foresaw 
the  possibility  that  such  an  occasion  might  arise,  and  framed  the 
terms  of  his  message  accordingly. 

The  Persian  admirals  fell  at  once  into  the  trap.  They  landed  a 
detachment  on  the  little  island  of  Psyttaleia,  off  the  north-east 
point  of  Salamis,  the  direction  in  which  the  wrecks  might  be 
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expected  to  drift,  with  tlie  view  of  rescuing  their  own  men  and 
destroying  those  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  western  division 
of  the  fleet  sailed  through  the  strait  of  Salamis,  as  far  as  the 
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A.  A.  A.  Persian  fleet 

B.  B.  B.  Grecian  fleet 

C.  C.  C.  Persian  army. 

D.  Throne  of  Xerxes. 

E.  New  Salamis. 

F.  Old  Salamis. 

G.  The  island  Psjttaleia. 
H.  Peirseus. 

L  Phalerum. 

1.  Athenian  ships. 

2.  Lacedaemonian  and  other  Pe- 

loponnesian  ships. 


8.  ^gmetan  and  Euboean  ships. 

4.  Phoenician  ships. 

5.  Cyprian  ships. 

6.  Cilician  and  Pamphylian  ships. 

7.  Ionian  ships. 

8.  Persian  ships. 

9.  Egyptian  ships. 

a.  Prom.  Silenia  or  Tropaea.    {Cape  of 

St,  Barbara.) 

b.  Prom.  Sdradium. 

c.  Prom.  Budorus. 


headland  which  terminates  the  bay  on  the  north-west,  followed  by 
the  main  body,  which  ranged  itself  along  the  shore  of  ^galeos 
across  the  month  of  the  bay,  closing  the  eastern  strait,  and  still 
extending  far  beyond  it  along  the  Attic  coast.*    The  manoeuvre 

*  See  the  map,  in  which  the  Egyptian  ships  are  represented  in  the  position 
described  by  Diodorus,  having  sailed  round  Salamis  to  blockade  the  western  exit  from 
the  bay  of  Eleusis.  But  the  movement  seems  a  superfluous  precaution,  and  Hero- 
dotus not  only  says  nothing  of  it,  but  seems  to  unply  that  the  Egyptians  took  part 
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was  completed  while  the  Gieek  chie&  were  still  in  fierce  debate, 
which  Themistocles  took  care  to  prolong.  At  length  Aristides, 
who  had  not  before  returned  since  the  reyocation  of  his  sentence 
of  banishment,  arrived  at  Salamis  from  ^gina,  and  was  the  first 
to  announce  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  completely  blockaded. 
Calling  Themistocles  out  of  the  conncil  he  communicated  to  him 
the  welcome  intelligence  which  made  an  engagement  certain,  and 
undertook  to  inform  the  commanders.  Even  his  word  was  receiyed 
with  incredulity,  tiU  the  news  was  confirmed  by  a  Tenian  galley, 
which  had  just  arriyed  from  ^gina,  haying  passed  through  the 
Persian  fleet  under  coyer  of  the  night.  Dissension  was  at  once 
hushed,  and  all  repaired  to  their  posts.  At  dawn  of  day  the  men- 
at-arms  were  mustered  on  the  beach,  and  after  speeches  from  their 
commanders,  among  which  that  of  Themistocles  was  conspicuous 
for  its  noble  eloquence,  they  went  on  board  their  ships,  and  put 
out  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  position  of  the  two  fleets  now  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
lines  of  battle  on  the  field  of  Marathon.  They  were  drawn  up 
face  to  face,  the  Greeks  haying  their  wings  coyered  by  the  head- 
lands of  the  bay.  Owing  to  the  confined  space,  their  smaller 
numbers  were  confronted  only  by  an  equal  line  of  the  enemy, 
whose  left  wing  lay  useless  far  beyond  l^e  strait  The  Persian 
army  was  drawn  up  along  the  shore ;  and  Xerxes  was  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne  upon  one  of  the  promontories  at  the  foot  of  JSgaleos, 
oyerlooking  the  whole  scene,  with  the  royal  scribes  beside  him  to 
record  the  behayiour  of  the  combatants.* 

'*  A  king  flat  on  the  rocky  brow, 

Which  looks  o*er  se&pbom  Salamis ; 
And  flhipB  by  thousands  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations— all  were  his. 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
And  when  the  son  set,  where  were  they  ?  " 

His  discontent  with  their  conduct  at  Artemisium  was  well  known^ 

in  the  action.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  poeidoDS  of  the 
two  fleets.  Our  map  represents  the  view  of  Colonel  Leake,  founded  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  Herodotus,  and  followed  by  Hr.  Orote  and  the  mijoiity  of  criticB.  But  CSanon 
Blakesley  derives  an  entirely  different  view  from  the  Fen»  of  iBschylus,  and  makes 
the  open  sea  outside  of  the  southern  entrance  of  the  strait  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
See  Leake,  Demi  of  AUka^  pp.  166,  foEL,  and  i^pendiz  iL,  on  (A0  BattU  of  aeimrnM; 
Blakesley's  Herodobi$^  Excursus  on  book  viii.,  chap.  76;  Grote,  Euiory  of  Grmotf, 
vol  ▼.,  note  on  pp.  172, 178 ;  and  Rawlinson's  Herodfim,  vol  iv.,  p.  841. 

*  See  the  very  interesting  note  of  Sir  Gardner  Willdnson  on  the  portion  of  the 
throne  of  Xerxes,  with  a  panoramic  view  taken  from  the  spot,  in  Bawlinson's  Htrod^- 
fw,  ToL  iv. ,  pp.  836-7. 
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and  Ids  presence  seemed  to  inspire  them  with  a  zeal  flt  to  cope 
with  the  free  courage  of  their  antagonists.  Among  them  were  the 
beat  sailors  of  the  world — Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Cilicians,  and 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  chosen  Persian  soldiers  served  on 
board  the  fleet.  The  lonians  seem  to  have  been  little  a£Eected  by  the 
solicitations  of  Themistocles.  Some  indeed  were  backward  in  the 
fight,  but  most  showed  a  zeal  fit  to  disarm  suspicion ;  and  some 
earned  the  special  notice  of  the  king  by  their  gallant  captures  of 
diips  from  the  enemy.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Corinthians,  and  other  Peloponnesians,  who  held  the  post  of 
honour  on  the  right  of  the  Greek  line,  while  on  the  left  the 
Athenians  confronted  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  In  the 
centre,  the  j£ginetans  and  Euboeans  faced  the  Cyprians,  Glicians, 
and  Famphylians.  The  Corinthians  and  JSginetans  were  the 
only  Greeks  whose  maritime  experience  could  compare  with  that 
of  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  had  only  recently  created  their 
nayy ;  but  they  fought  with  the  view  of  their  native  shores  before 
them,  with  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  children  upon  them,  with 
the  memory  of  Marathon  in  their  hearts.  How  weak  was  the 
courage,  bom  of  fear,  which  the  presence  of  Xerxes  exacted  from 
his  slaves,  compared  with  the  noble  thoughts  which  ^schylus 
heard  uttered  by  man  to  man  along  the  line ! — 

"Sons  of  the  Greeks,  advance! 
Your  country  free,  your  children  and  your  wiyea, 
The  temples  of  your  fathers*  gods, 
Your  fatiiers'  sepulchres — 
AH — all  are  now  at  stake."  * 

As  the  rising  sun  of  a  September  morning  cast  the  shadows  of 
JEgaleos  across  the  bay,  the  Greek  fleet  put  out  from  the  shore  with 
the  accustomed  notes  of  the  war-hymn  to  Apollo.  The  Persians  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them  with  equal  ardour.  For  a  moment  their  steady 
front  struck  awe  into  the  Greeks.  They  began  to  back  their  oars, 
and  were  already  near  the  beach,  when  a  single  ship  darted  from  the 
ranks  and  became  locked  in  dose  combat  with  a  Phoenician  galley.f 
At  the  same  moment  the  phantom  of  a  woman  appeared  to  hover 
over  their  line,  exclaiming,  "  Wretches !  how  far  are  you  going  to 

«  iBschylus,  PtfTMs,  402. 

f  Herodotus  ascribes  this  deed  to  Ameinian  of  Pallene,  an  Atheman;  but  he  tells 
us  tiiat  the  iBginetans  daimed  it  for  the  galley  which  had  aniyed  from  JSgina  the  day 
before,  brining  the  sacred  fiumly  of  the  .fiadda.  u£echylus  says  that  "me  Greek 
9k^  began  the  action,*'  a  sunpliclty  of  phrase  whidi  gxres  some  countenance  to  the 
statement  of  Dfodorus,  that  Ameinias  was  the  brother  of  the  poet»  whose  other 
brother,  CyniQgirus,  had  gained  hnmortal  glory  at  Marathon  (see  p.  894). 
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back  water  2 "    The  whole  fleet  advanced  to  the  support  of  the 
adventurous  ship,  and  the  action  became  general  along  the  line. 

The  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus  at  once  sets  before  us  the 
nature  of  the  brief  but  decisive  combat.  In  courage  the  Persians 
surpassed  themselves,  each  man  feeling  that  the  eye  of  the  king 
was  upon  him.  But  '^  as  the  Greeks  fought  in  order  and  kept 
their  line,  while  the  barbarians  were  in  oonfiision  and  had  no  plan 
in  anything  they  did,  the  issue  of  the  battle  could  scarce  be  other 
than  it  was."  Crowded  into  a  narrow  space, — ^the  front  rank 
retiring  while  the  rear  rank  attempted  to  advance, — the  Persian 
ships  ran  aboard  of  one  another,  oars  and  helms*  were  broken, — 
and  the  vessels  lay  helpless  on  the  water.  The  confusion  soon 
became  a  panic,  aggravated  by  the  want  of  concert  and  confidence 
between  the  various  nations  tiiat  composed  the  fleet.  Some  ran 
down  friendly  ships  in  their  eagerness  to  escape.  Artemisia,  the 
queen  of  Halicamassus,  whose  good  advice  before  the  battle  had 
been  rejected  by  Xerxes,  having  fought  her  ship  with  distin- 
guished gallantry,  was  escaping  from  the  rout,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  Athenian  Ameinias.  The  ship  of  another  Carian  prince  lay 
full  in  her  course ;  she  chaiged  it  and  sank  it  with  its  whole  crew. 
Ameinias,  not  knowing  that  the  ship  before  him  was  that  of  the 
obnoxious  woman  who  had  dared  to  fight  with  men,  and  for  whose 
capture  the  Athenians  had  offered  a  high  reward,t  took  this  act 
as  a  sign  of  desertion  to  the  Greeks,  and  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
Xerxes  noticed  the  deed,  and  his  courtiers,  knowing  Artemisia's 
vessel  by  her  flag,  exclaimed,  ^'Seest  thou.  Master,  how  well 
Artemisia  fights,  and  how  she  has  just  sunk  a  ship  of  the 
enemy?"  "Yesl"  replied  the  king,  "my  men  have  behaved 
like  women ;  my  women  like  men ! "  In  his  extreme  vexation, 
he  was  ready,  says  Herodotus,  to  find  fault  with  every  one.  Some 
Phoenicians,  whose  ship  had  been  destroyed,  escaped  to  the  shore, 
and  came  before  the  king,  accusing  the  lonians  of  being  to  blame 
for  all.  At  that  very  moment  Xerxes  saw  a  Samothracian  vessel 
which  had  just  sunk  an  Athenian  galley,  herself  run  down  by  an 
jEginetan.  The  crew  of  the  foundering  ship  plied  their  javelins 
so  well  as  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  vessel  that  had  disabled  theirs, 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  ehipa  were  not  steered  bj  a  mdder, 
but  by  a  pair  of  oars  with  broad  blades. 

f  Mr.  Grote  points  out  the  umilar  feeling  of  indignation  against  Artemisia  IL, 
expressed  by  Demosthenes,  D€  Bhodhrum  LiberiaU,  chap,  x.,  p.  197.  Herodotosi,  as 
himself  a  Halicamassian,  would  have  special  information  respecting  the  exploits  of 
Artemisia. 
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which  they  then  took  by  boarding.  Tnrning  fiercely  on  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Xerxes  ordered  their  heads  to  be  stmck  off,  that  they 
might  not  again  cast  the  blame  of  their  own  misconduct  on  braver 
men.  No  scene  conld  more  truly  exhibit  the  Asiatic  despot, — 
displaying  a  generous  admiration  of  noble  deeds  and  a  wild  sense 
of  justice  amidst  the  ungovernable  fury  of  his  defeated  hopes,  and 
finding  time  for  an  execution  while  carnage  was  raging  among  his 
men. 

On  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  and  JSginetans  were 
the  most  active  in  completing  the  victory.  The  former,  wheeling 
round  from  their  station  on  the  left,  charging,  sinking,  and  cap- 
turing as  they  pressed  on,  drove  the  routed  squadrons  down  the 
strait  into  the  arms  of  the  latter,  who  cut  them  off  as  they 
attempted  to  escape  to  Phalerura.  Nor  did  the  Persian  garrison 
on  the  island  of  Psyttaleia  avail  them  aught ;  for  Aristides  carried 
across  the  hoplites  who  had  been  left  as  a  guard  on  Salamis,  and 
put  all  on  the  island  to  the  sword.  The  loss  in  the  battle  is  not 
stated  by  Herodotus  or  ^schylus :  later  writers  estimate  it  at 
forty  Greek  ships  and  two  hundred  Persian,  besides  those  captured 
with  all  their  crews.  The  loss  of  life  was  still  greater  in  propor- 
tion among  the  Persians,  as  few  of  them  could  swim,  while  the 
Greeks  easily  swam  ashore.  Among  the  noble  Persians  slain  was 
another  brother  of  Xerxes,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  killed 
at  Thermopylae.  Thus  ended  the  first  of  the  three  great  sear 
fights  which  have  secured  the  liberties  of  the  world :  the  second 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada :  the  third  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar. 

The  remains  of  the  fleet,  which  had  escaped  to  Phalerum,  still 
far  outnumbered  the  navy  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  returned  to 
their  camp  at  Salamis,  collected  the  dead  bodies  and  the  wrecks 
that  were  washed  ashore,  and  prepared  to  receive  a  second  attack. 
But  once  more  all  arguments  of  strategy  yielded  in  the  mind  of 
Xerxes  to  personal  considerations.  As  overweening  confidence 
had  hampered  his  advance,  so  now  cowardice  determined  his 
retreat.  He  persuaded  himself  that  his  fleet  was  worthless  and 
distrusted  its  fidelity.  On  the  Phoenicians  especially  he  vented 
his  rage  in  such  reproaches  that  they  consulted  their  safety  by 
a  flight  which  deprived  him  of  the  best  portion  of  his  navy. 
Bemembering  the  fate  which  had  nearly  befallen  his  father  at 
the  Danube,  he  frightened  himself  with  the  suspicion  that  the 
lonians  might  lead  the  fleet  to  the  Hellespont  and  destroy  the 
bridge  of  boats.    Nevertheless,  he  affected  to  make  preparations 
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for  a  fireBh  engagement^  and  even  b^gan  both  a  mound  and  a 
chain  of  shipfi  acroes  the  month  of  the  Btrait  of  Salamia.    Maido- 
nins,  howeveTy  was  not  deceived.    How  folly  he  wonld  be  held 
reeponsible,  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  expedition,  he  knew  as  well 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  corses  heaped  npon  his  name  when  the 
second  messenger  of  Xerxes  sorprised  the  people  of  Sosa  amidst 
their  rejoicings  for  the  £b11  of  Athens.    Once  was  enoogh  to  have 
retomed  to  Persia  in  disgrace ;  nor  wonld  he  yet  despair  of  con- 
quest   So  he  framed  his  advice  to  suit  the  long's  inclination  and 
his  own  ambition.    '^  Grieve  not,  Master,"  said  he  ^^  over  thy  loss. 
Our  hopes  do  not  rest  on  a  few  planks,  but  on  our  brave  steeds 
and  horsemen.    l!f  ot  one  of  these  men  will  dare  to  land  and  meet 
our  army.    The  shame  of  defeat  affects  only  the  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians,  the  Cyprians  and  Cilicians.    Thy  own  faithfid  PeraiaoB 
are  unbroken  and  undisgraced.    Make  them  not  a  laughing-stock 
to  the  Greeks."    He  advised  Xerxes  to  advance  upon  Pelopon- 
nesus, either  immediately  or  at  his  leisure,  for  it  was  completdy 
in  his  power;  or,  if  the  king  were  minded  to  return  home, 
Mardonius  asked  to  be  left  behind  with  800,000  chosen  troops, 
and  he  would  bring  Greece  beneath  his  sway.    This  advice  was 
seconded  by  Artemisia,  whorepresented  that  the  whole  danger  wonld 
fall  upon  Mardonius  and  his  troops,  whom  at  the  worst  Xerxes 
could  afford  to  lose ;  while,  so  long  as  his  own  person  and  throne 
were  safe,  he  might  yet  cause  the  Greeks  to  fight  many  a  battle 
for  their  freedonou    Nor  did  she  omit  to  flatter  the  king  with  the 
idea  that  he  would  now  return  in  triumph,  since  the  chief  purpose 
of  his  expedition  was  fulfilled  by  the  destruction  of  Athens.    This 
advice  was  the  more  acceptable  to  Xeixes  as  it  exactly  reflected 
his  own  thoughts.    ^^I  for  my  part,"  says  Herodotus,  ^^do  not 
believe  that  he  would  have  remained,  had  all  his  counsellors,  both 
men  and  women,  united  to  ui^  his  stay,  so  great  was  the  alarm 
he  felt."    The  fleet  were  despatched  towards  the  Hellespont,  to 
guard  the  bridges  against  the  king's  return.    Mardonius  was 
ordered  to  choose  his  troops  and  make  his  paromise  good ;  and 
Xerxes  prepared  to  return  at  leisure  with  the  bulk  orttie  immense 
army,  which  had  achieved  nothing  save  the  dear-bought  victory  of 
Thermopylfie. 

The  Greeks  pursued  the  retiring  fleet  as  far  as  the^&iid  of 
Andros.  Here  a  council  was  held,  at  which  Themistoo^  ^^ 
Miltiadei  at  the  Danube,  advised  that  they  should  press  forvud  ^ 
the  Hellespont  and  break  down  the  bridges.  Eurybiadee  Tainted 
out  the  difference  between  shutting  an  enemy  out,  to  be  des  W^ 
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by  the  barbarians,  and  shutting  in  an  army  powerfol  enough  to 
conqner  Enrope,  when  driven  to  action  by  necessity.*  Themis- 
tocles  yielded,  and  niged  the  sam^  adrice  upon  the  Athenians,  who 
were  eager  for  the  pursuit,  promising  that  they  should  sail  in  the 
spring  to  the  Hellespont  and  Ionia.  Then  he  sent  his  trusty 
messenger  for  the  second  time  to  Xerxes,  who  was  still  in  Attica, 
to  inform  him  that  he  had  dissuaded  the  Greeks  from  destroying 
the  bridges  over  the  Hellespont.  The  fleet  did  not  return  to 
Salamis  till  Themistodes  had  raised  contributions  on  some  of  the 
islands  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  commanders. 

Meanwhile  Xerxes  retired  with  his  land  forces  into  Thessaly, 
where  Mardonius  remained  to  winter,  having  selected  his  300,000 
men  from  the  best  troops  of  the  empire,  Persians,  Medes,  Sacae, 
Bactrians,  and  Indians.  The  rest  retraced  their  steps  through 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  suffering  severely  from  famine  and  disease. 
The  magazines  had  been  used  up  during  their  advance ;  the  harvest 
lately  gathered  in  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  winter  was  rapidly 
approaching.f  The  march  to  the  Hellespont  occupied  five-and- 
forty  days.  The  bridges  which  had  caused  the  king  so  much 
anxiety,  had  been  swept  away  by  a  storm,  and  the  army  was  carried 
over  the  Hellespont  in  ships.  That  Xerxes  himself  crossed  in  a 
fishing  boat,  as  later  writers  state,  is  a  circumstance  not  needed  to 
point  the  contrast  between  the  pomp  of  his  advance  and  the  humi- 
liation of  his  return.  He  reached  Sardis  just  eight  months  after 
the  premature  triumph  of  his  departure.  He  had  marched  forth 
in  the  prime  of  youth  and  manly  beauty,  buoyant  in  hope,  and  not 
devoid  of  generous  impulses,  to  achieve  a  conquest  and  exact  a 
vengeance  demanded  by  filial  piety  as  well  as  ambition ;  he 
returned  disgusted  with  all  active  enterprise,  to  bury  hinaself 
amidst  those  intrigues  of  the  court  and  seraglio  at  Susa,  of  which 
we  have  so  vivid  a  picture  in  the  Book  of  Esther.  :|:  He  perished 
fifteen  years  afterwards  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  chief  oflicers  (b.o. 
465).  His  retreat  may  be  regarded  as  the  virtual  decision  of  that 
great  conflict  between  eafitem  despotism  and  European  liberty, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

*  The  obyious  force  of  this  argnment  suggests  that  Themistodes  only  raised  the 
qoestioii  in  order  to  take  credit  with  the  king  for  the  ultimate  decision. 

f  Respecting  the  exaggerated  aocounts,  whidi  Herodotus  felt  bound  to  r^'ect^  see 
the  ciiticisms  of  Mr.  Grote,  Bxiiary  of  Oreece^  toL  v.,  pp.  190,  191. 

X  Respecting  the  identity  of  Xerxes  with  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and 
the  distinction  between  Esther  and  Amestris  the  cruel  queen  of  Xerxes,  see  the 
articles  Ahatuerw  and  Etther^  in  Smith's  Didhruay  of  the  Bbk, 
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Meanwhile  a  oonteBt  hardly  lees  momentous  had  been  decided  on 
the  plains  of  Sicily.  While  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  were  poured  into 
Hellas  on  the  north-east,  she  was  assailed  on  the  sonth-west  by  a 
more  active  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  enemy.  We  cannot  now 
stay  to  discuss  the  great  question — ^which  would  have  been  more 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  world,  the  despotism  of 
Persia,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  commercial  oligarchy  of  Carthaga 
The  rise  of  that  republic  will  be  more  conveniently  related  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  her  wars  with  Home.  She  now  appears  in 
her  full  strength,  contending  with  the  Greek  colonies  for  the  pos- 
session of  Sicily.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  government  of 
tyrants  was  set  up  in  those  colonies  about  the  epoch  of  the  Persian 
Wars.  Syracuse,  one  of  the  last  to  admit  such  a  government,  was 
raised  by  her  new  rulers  to  a  place  among  the  most  powerful  states 
in  Greece.  It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  (b.o.  485),  that  Gelo,  the  tyrant  of  Gela,  then  by  far 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  was  applied  to  by  the 
exiles  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Syracuse,  to  restore  them.  He 
took  the  city  without  a  blow,  and  at  once  assumed  despotic  power, 
resigning  Gela  to  hb  brother  Hiero.  But  he  altogether  changed 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  cities,  by  removing  half  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela,  and  all  those  of  Camarina,  to  people  the  new 
quarter,  Achradina,  which  he  added  to  Syracuse.*  He  soon 
obtained  what  may  be  truly  described  as  an  imperial  power  over 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  the  account  of  his  resources  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  even  if  exaggerated,  confirms  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  no  other  Hellenic  power  could  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  Gelo.  He  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  the  whole  island  beneath  his  rule. 
Thereupon  commenced  ^^that  series  of  contests  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  which,  like  the  struggles 
between  the  Saracens  and  Kormans  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  were  destined  to  determine 
whether  the  island  should  be  a  part  of  Africa  or  a  part  of  Europe, 
and  which  were  only  terminated,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
by  the  absorption  of  both  into  the  vast  bosom  of  Home."  f  Th® 
first  collision  had  taken  place  about  b.c.  509,  when  the  attempt  of 
the  Spartan  prince,  Dorieus,  to  settle  a  colony  in  the  parts  already 
occupied  by  the  non-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Eiyx  and  Egesta,  was 

*  We  riuU  hare  to  notice  the  topography  of  Syraoiue  more  particuburly  in  the  fol- 
lowing  chapter,  in  connection  with  the  siege  by  the  Athenians, 
t  Orote,  WiMtory  of  Oreeee,  vol.,  t.,  p.  277. 
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defeated  by  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians.  Gelo  now  undertook 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Doriens,  and  to  expel  the  Carthaginians 
and  their  allies  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  island.  The  war 
had  lasted  for  some  time,  when  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  intended  invasion  of  Greece ;  so  that  just  when 
Gelo  was  invited  by  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  envoys  to  aid  in 
their  defence,  he  was  threatened  with  an  attack  in  Sicily. 

"We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  attack  was  arranged  between 
Xerxes  and  the  Carthaginians,  like  the  alliance  of  Carthage  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  Borne ;  only  on  this  occasion  the  aUies 
timed  their  movements  with  far  better  concert.*  In  the  same 
spring  that  witnessed  the  advance  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis,  a  great 
armament  sailed  from  Carthage  for  Sicily,  imder  Hamilcar,  the 
Suffes  or  general,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring  Terillus, 
the  exiled  tyrant  of  Himera ;  for  there  was  a  Punic  faction  among 
the  Sicilian  Greeks,  just  as  there  was  a  Medizing  party  in  the 
mother  country,  Hamilcar's  navy  was  even  more  numerous  than 
that  of  Xerxes,  consisting  of  3000  ships  of  war,  besides  transports, 
The  land  force  consisted  of  300,000  infantry,  the  ships  that  carried 
the  cavalry  and  war-chariots  having  been  dispersed  by  a  storm. 
The  list  of  nations  enumerated  by  Herodotus  as  composing  this 
army  shows  that  the  Punic  republic  had  already  begun  the  sys- 
tem of  dependence  on  mercenary  forces.  There  were  Phoenicians, 
Libyans,  Iberians  (from  Spain),  Ligurians  (from  the  Gulfe  of 
Lyon  and  Genoa),  Helisyci  (perhaps  Yolscians),  Sardinians,  and 
Ck)r8icans.  They  disembarked  at  Panormus  {Paler7no\  and 
marched  forward  to  besiege  Himera,  which  prepared  for  an  obsti- 
nate defence.  Gelo  gathered  his  whole  army  for  its  relief,  con- 
sisting only  of  60,000  foot  and  500  horse.  But  an  opportune 
accident  enabled  him  to  throw  confusion  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  Having  intercepted  a  letter  from  Selinus,  promising  to 
send  a  body  of  cavalry  to  the  aid  of  Hamilcar,  Gelo  instructed  a 
party  of  his  own  horse  to  personate  this  reinforcement.  They  were 
received  into  the  Carthaginian  camp,  where  they  at  once  caused 
a  disorder,  which  was  doubtless  aggravated  by  mutual  distrust 
among  the  mingled  nations.  Gelo  chose  this  moment  for  his  main 
attack.  A  fierce  and  bloody  battle  raged  from  sxm-rise  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  ending  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
are  said  to  have  left  150,000  men  upon  the  field.    Hamilcar  him- 

*  Such  an  understanding,  probable  In  itself,  is  said  by  the  historian  Ephoms  to 
hare  existed.  The  negotiations  may  have  been  conducted  by  the  Fhcenidans  on 
behalf  of  Xerxes. 
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fldf  was  among  the  Blain,  and  romantic  BtorieB  were  related  oon- 
oeming  the  manner  of  his  death.*  The  search  of  6elo  for  his 
body  was  in  vain.  The  Greeks  erected  a  monnment  to  him  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  on  that  very  monmnent  his  grandson, 
Hannibal)  offered  8000  prisoners  from  Himera  (B.a  409).  The 
rest  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  for  the  most  part,  fled  into  the 
mountains,  and  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Agrigentines,  who 
employed  them  on  the  great  works  of  art  which  adorned  their 
city.  The  other  cities  subject  to  Gelo,  and  especially  Syracuse, 
had  their  share  of  these  public  slaves,  who  worked  in  chains,  either 
for  the  state,  or  for  masters  to  whom  they  were  let  out.  The 
battle  of  Himera  was  fought,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  the  same 
day  as  that  of  Salamis. 

The  easy  terms  of  peace  which  the  Carthaginians  obtained  from 
G^lo,  and  the  alarm  caused  by  their  aggressions  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy  a  few  years  later,  raise  doubts  whether  their  losses  at  Himera 
are  not  greatly  exaggerated.  At  all  events,  their  defeat  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  high  prosperity  among  the  Greek  states 
of  Sicily.  G«lo  died  two  years  after  his  great  victory  (b.c.  478), 
and  was  honoured  with  obsequies  and  monuments  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  His  brother  Hiero,  the  patron  of  ^schylud, 
Simonides,  and  Pindar,  reigned  with  still  greater  splendour ;  and 
while  gaining  sesrfights  against  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  victors  at  Olympia  (b.c.  478 — 
467) ;  but  his  noble  qualities  were  sullied  by  the  innate  vices  of 
despotism;  and  these  vices,  displayed. without  restraint  by  his 
brother  and  successor  Thrasybulus,  provoked  a  rebellion,  in  which 
1  Syracuse  was  aided  by  the  other  cities.  Thrasybulus  was  expeUed ; 
the  dynasty  of  Gelo  was  overthrown ;  and  the  epoch  which  marks 
the  issue  of  the  Persian  Wars  is  also  that  of  the  establishment  of 
popular  governments  in  all  the  Sicilian  cities  (B.a  465).  This 
revolution  was  not  effected  without  angry  dissensions,  of  which  we 
shall  see  the  bitter  fruits  in  the  following  chapter. 

Meanwhile  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  countiy  had  still  to  expel 
the  Persians  from  their  soiL  It  is  said  that,  before  Xerxes  left 
Thessaly,  the  Lacedemonians  sent  a  herald  to  demand  of  him 
satisfaction  for  the  death  of  their  king  and  fellow-citizens  slain 
by  him  at  ThermopylsB.  Xerxes  laughed,  and  for  some  time 
gave  no  reply.  At  length,  pointing  to  Mardonius,  he  said,  "  Mar- 
donius  here  shall  give  them  the  satisfaction  they  deserve  to 

*  One  was  that,  when  he  saw  that  all  was  loBt»  he  caM  hiiiiaelf  as  a  burnt  offering 
into  the  fire  in  which  he  had  been  sacrificing  whole  victims. 
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get."  And  well  did  thej  take  it  on  the  field  of  Platsea,  But  first 
their  glorious  victory  claimed  rejoicings  and  rewards.  Sophocles, 
selected  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  his  beauty,  to  lead  the  chorus  of 
youths  around  the  trophy  erected  by  the  Athenians  on  Salamis  to 
celebrate  the  victory  which  JEschylus  soon  after  represented  on 
the  stage,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  outburst  of  intellectual 
life  which  was  among  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the  freedom  won 
that  day.  The  highest  rank  in  honour,  and  the  greatest  share  of 
the  booty,  were  awarded  to  the  ^ginetans;  the  second  to  the 
Athenians.  Three  Phoenician  triremes  were  dedicated,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  the  spoil,  to  Ajax  at  Salamis,  to  Athena  at  Sunium,  and 
to  Poseidon  at  the  Isthmus,  and  splendid  presents  were  sent  to 
Delphi*  For  personal  valour  the  first  place  was  awarded  to  the 
^ginetan  Polycritus  and  the  Athenians  Eumenes  and  Ameinias. 
The  contest  for  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  skill  and  wisdom 
among  the  commanders  had  an  issue  which  has  become  proverbial 
as  a  test  of  merit.  When  the  votes  were  collected,  each  of  the 
Ghie&  was  found  to  have  claimed  the  first  prize  for  himself,  but 
aU  had  awarded  the  second  to  Themistocles — ^a  certain  proof  that 
he  really  merited  the  first.  Nevertheless,  as  no  first  prize  was 
awarded,  the  second  could  not  be  bestowed*  But,  on  a  visit  to 
Sparta  soon  afterwards,  he  received  honours  such  as  had  never 
before  been  paid  by  that  jealous  republic  to  a  foreigner.  While 
Eurybiades  was  rewarded  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  crown  of 
olive,  a  crown  precisely  similar  was  voted  to  Thembtodes,  together 
with  a  splendid  chariot,  as  a  special  prize  for  sagacity;  and, 
on  his  departure,  he  was  escorted  as  fSar  as  the.frontier  of  Tegea  by 
three  himdred  chosen  youths.  We  shall  soon  see  the  important 
results  of  the  relations  thus  established  between  Themistocles  and 
Lacedsemon. 

If  eanwhile  Mardonius  was  wintering  in  Thessaly  with  his  whole 
forces,  except  60,000  men  who  had  been  detached  under  Artabazus 
to  escort  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Thrace.  All  Northern 
Oreece  remained  faithful  to  the  Persian  king,  except  the  Phocians, 
who  were  too  weak  to  make  any  movement.  The  only  open  revolt 
was  at  a  spot  which  has  a  most  interesting  relation  to  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Greece — ^the  Chalcidic  peninsular  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  ^g©an.  The  Corinthian  colony  of  Potideea,  on  the 
isthmus  of  Pallene,  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  solicited  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Olynthus  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  Artabazus, 
on  his  return  from  the  Hellespont,  easily  reduced  Olynthus,  exter- 
minated  its  mixed  population,  and  colonized  it  with  Greeks  from 
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Chalcis.  We  shall  ere  long  see  how  Oljnthns  filled  its  new  place 
as  an  Hellenic  state.  But  the  position  of  Potidaea  proved  impr^- 
nable,  defended  as  it  was  on  both  sides  by  walls  bnilt  across  the 
narrow  isthmns ;  and  after  wasting  three  months  before  it,  Arta- 
bazns  rejoined  Maidonius* 

The  Persian  commander  opened  the  campaign  of  b.c.  479  by 
advancing  into  Boeotia ;  bat,  before  commencing  active  operations 
he  made  an  attempt  to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the  common 
cause  through  the  mediation  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia. 
He  offered  them  the  active  friendship  of  the  great  king,  reparation 
for  the  damage  done  in  Attica,  and  a  large  accession  of  territory. 
The  Macedonian  prince  found  the  Athenians  amidst  the  rains  ci 
their  city,  suffering  from  the  loss  of  their  last  harvest  and  destitute 
of  seed  for  the  new  year.  The  LacedsBmonians  sent  CTivoys^ 
entreating  them  to  resist  the  tempting  offers,  and  promising 
relief  for  their  present  distress.  The  Athenians  dismissed  Alex- 
ander with  the  message  that  never,  till  the  sun  should  change  his 
course,  would  they  become  the  friends  of  Xerxes ;  and  they  assured 
the  Lacedaemonians  that  so  long  as  a  single  Athenian  survived, 
no  alliance  should  be  made  with  Persia.  Declining  their  offers  of 
present  aid,  they  pressed  them  to  send  an  army  into  Bceotia  for  the 
common  defence  against  Mardonius.  This  the  Spartan  envoys 
promised ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  returned  home,  than  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  concentrated  all  their  force  on  completing  the  defences 
of  the  Isthmus ;  and  the  Athenians  recrossed  the  strait  to  Salamis, 
leaving  their  country  a  second  time  to  the  mercy  of  the  Persians 
(May-June,  b.o.  479).  Even  then,  though  indignant  at  theselfidi 
policy  of  their  allies,  they  spumed  the  renewed  offers  made  by 
Mardonius  from  Athens,  which  he  had  reoccupied  without  injuring 
the  country  or  the  new  buildings  of  the  city.  A  single  senator 
who  dared  to  counsel  submission  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
common  impulse  of  his  colleagues  and  the  people,  while  the 
Athenian  women  stoned  his  wife  and  children.  But  the  con- 
sciousness of  wrong  infrtsed  a  wholesome  dread  into  the  minds  of 
the  Spartans,  lest  Athens  should  after  aU  consult  her  own  safety ; 
and  then  her  fleet  would  have  rendered  useless  the  defences  of  the 
[sthmus:  They  at  length  posted  a  powerful  army  at  the  Isthmus^ 
under  their  king  Pausanias,  ready  to  advance  into  Boeotia,  to  which 
country  Mardonius  had  retired,  after  once  more  ravaging  Attica. 
The  Persian  chose  his  position  in  the  plain  of  the  Asopus,  as  fitted 
for  his  cavalry,  in  a  friendly  country,  and  near  his  magazines  at 
Thebes ;  and  he  fortified  an  immense  camp  between  Platsea  and 
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Erythrsd.  His  forces  appeared  equal  to  the  task  ho  had  under- 
taken ;  but  they  were  demoralized  by  tlie  king's  retreat,  and 
Artabazus  was  jealous  of  Mardonius.  The  feeling  of  the  Persians 
IB  attested  by  a  very  interesting  anecdote,  which  Herodotus  heard 
from  a  person  who  was  present  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Theban 
commander  to  Mardonius.  A  Persian,  who  was  placed  with  him  on 
the  same  couch,  began  to  lament  that  of  all  his  countrymen  feasting 
there  or  lying  in  the  neighbouring  camp,  but  few  would  soon  survive. 
And,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  utter  this  conviction  to  Mar- 
donius, the  Persian  replied,  that  men  could  not  avert  what  God 
had  decreed,  nor  would  those  doomed  to  destruction  believe  the 
warning  of  their  fate ;  adding  the  memorable  words,  so  often 
repeated  by  those  who  would  benefit  men  in  spite  of  themselves : 
^^  The  worst  of  human  pains  is  this,  to  have  a  mind  fuU  of  counsel, 
and  yet  the  power  to  eflfect  nothing."  *  Among  the  Medizing 
Greeks,  only  the  Thessalians  and  Boeotians  were  staunch;  the 
Phocians  were  held  in  such  suspicion,  that,  if  we  may  trust  the 
story  so  picturesquely  related  by  Herodotus,  they  were  actually 
surrounded  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  with  the  intention  of  mas- 
sacring them,  when  their  firm  attitude  induced  Mardonius  to 
change  his  mind. 

At  length  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  advanced  from  the 
Isthmus  to  the  plain  of  Eleusis,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Athenians  and  Plataeans,  who  crossed  over  from  Salamis  under 
Aristides.  They  numbered  5000  Spartans,  5000  Corinthians, 
3000  Sicyonians,  3000  Megarians,  8000  Athenians,  and  600 
Plateeans.  The  contingents  of  other  states  made  up  a  total  of 
38,700  heavy-armed  soldiers.  There  were  no  cavalry,  and  few 
archers.  Herodotus  reckons  the  Helots  in  attendance  on  the 
Spartans  at  35,000,  and  the  other  light-armed  troops  at  34,500, 
besides  1800  Thespians  so  badly  armed  as  to  be  reckoned  only  in 
this  class.     The  entire  Greek  army  amounted  to  110,000  men. 

Pausanias  led  them  from  Eleusis  over  the  ridge  of  Cithseron, 
and  hung  upon  its  northern  declivity  near  Erythrse,  overlooking 
the  camp  of  Mardonius,  without  venturing  into  the  plain.  An 
attack  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  under  Masistius,  a  chief  whose 
courage  equalled  his  splendid  appearance,  was  repulsed  by  the 

•  Herod,  ix.  16,  ijfiUnn  ^^  odOvif  karl  ruv  h  &v$p6troiai  aimj^  froAAd  ^poviovra 
laiSev^  Kparhcv,  Those  familiar  with  Dr.  Arnold's  Letters  will  recognise  the  quo- 
tation. Mr.  Grote  remarks  on  the  strong  impression  we  recdve  of  the  sources  of 
information  possessed  by  Herodotus,  when  we  find  him  in  direct  communication  with 
a  person  who  had  feasted  with  Mardonius. 
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M^arians  and  Athenians;  and  the  death  of  the  commander, 
whose  body  the  Persians  strove  fiercely  but  in  vain  to  recover, 
seemed  to  give  an  omen  of  the  coming  victory.  The  wailings  of 
the  Persians  were  echoed  from  the  snrronnding  hHls,  and  their 
whole  army  assumed  the  signs  of  monming,  while  the  Greeks 
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paraded  the  body  through  their  ranks  in  a  cart  Thus  encouraged, 
and  finding  his  position  on  the  high  ground  short  of  water,  Pausa- 
nias  assumed  the  defensive  by  descending  into  the  plain.  The 
nature  of  his  movement,  and  the  consequent  change  of  position 
effected  by  Mardonius,  will  be  at  once  xmderstood  from  the  plan. 
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The  two  annies  now  faced  each  other  oa  opposite  sides  of  the 
Asopns.  The  right  of  the  Greeks  was  held  by  the  LacedsemonianSy 
the  left  by  the  Athenians,  the  centre  by  the  troops  of  the  other 
states.  Mardonius  deviated  from  the  usual  Persian  array,  which 
made  the  centre  the  post  of  honour,  and  himself  took  the  left, 
with  the  chosen  Persians  and  Modes,  opposite  to  the  Lacedsamo- 
nians.  On  the  right  he  set  his  Macedonians  and  Greeks  against 
the  Athenians ;  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  soldiers  Med  the  centre. 
Soth  sides  hesitated  to  begin  the  encounter ;  and  Mardonius  used 
the  pause  for  intrigues  with  some  of  the  wealthier  Athenians, 
which  were  firmly  repressed  by  Aristides,  while  the  Persian  cav- 
alry harassed  the  rear  of  the  Greeks  and  cut  off  their  supplies. 
But  after  two  days  Mardonius  became  impatient,  and,  against 
the  advice  of  Artabazus  and  the  Thebans,  he  prepared  for  a  deci- 
sive battle.  During  the  night  his  intention  was  communicated  to 
Aristides  by  AJexander  the  Macedonian,  who  doubtless  felt  it  high 
time  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Greeks.  On  hearing  the  news, 
Pausanias  took  the  step,  most  extraordinary  for  a  Spartan  general, 
of  exchanging  places  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  groxmd  that  the  latter  had  already  met  and  van- 
quished the  formidable  Persians,  whom  the  Spartans  had  not  yet 
encountered.  The  sign  of  alarm  was  not  lost  upon  Mardonius, 
who  forthwith  attempted  to  shake  the  Greek  array  by  repeated 
chaises  of  cavalry,  and  not  without  success.*  Thus  harassed, 
Pausanias  decided  on  withdrawing,  during  the  night,  into  the 
so-called  "Island,"  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Oeroe, 
which  flow  down  from  Cithseron.  The  conftision  attendant  upon 
a  night  march  over  unknown  ground,  and  especially  the  obstinacy 
of  one  of  the  Spartan  captains,  who  long  reftised  to  retreat  when 
in  presence  of  an  enemy,  caused  such  disorder  and  delay,  that, 
while  the  Greek  centre  overshot  their  mark  and  retreated  quite  to 
Platflea,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  were  overtaken  by  the 
Persians  before  they  had  come  up  with  the  Athenians.  The 
Persian  archers,  forming  a  breastwork  of  their  wicker  shields, 
poured  in  a  galling  flight  of  arrows,  which  Pausanias  was  obliged 
to  bear  till  the  victims,  which  even  at  this  crisis  he  would  not 
omit  to  offer,  should  become  favourable.  At  length  his  prayer  to 
Hera,  whose  temple  stood  in  full  view  on  the  citadel  of  Plataea, 
was  answered  by  a  favourable  omen,  which  was  anticipated  by  the 

*  We  can  hardly  decide  whether  the  story  of  his  challoige  to  a  single  combat  with 
champioDS  of  equal  numbers — ^LacedsBmonians  against  Persians — ^is  anything  more  than 
a  Homeric  embellishment    See  SerodL  ix.  71. 
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onset  of  tlie  Tegeans.  The  Lace<temonianB  rushed  to  their  sap- 
port  ;  the  frail  breastwork  went  down  before  the  charge,  and  the 
Persians  again  found  themselves,  as  at  Marathon  and  Thermopjhe, 
engaged  in  close  conflict  with  the  serried  phalanx,  long  spears, 
and  full  armour  of  the  Greeks.  They  fought  with  even  more  than 
their  wonted  braveiy,  grasping  the  spears  and  breaking  them  with 
their  hands.  Mardonius,  who  doubtless  felt  that  there  was  no 
return  for  him  to  Persia  if  he  lost  this  field,  was  conspicuous  in 
front  on  a  white  chaiger,  till  he  was  slain  by  a  Spartan,  whose 
name  was  curiously  fitted  to  his  exploit.*  I^early  all  his  body- 
guard, of  a  thousand  chosen  men,  died  around  him ;  the  wearied 
Persians  gave  way  when  they  saw  their  leader  fall ;  the  other 
Asiatics  turned  their  backs  without  a  blow ;  and  the  routed  army 
fled  for  shelter  to  their  palisaded  camp  behind  the  Asopus.  One 
division  of  40,000  Persians,  under  Artabazus^  had  been  left 
behind  in  the  rapid  advance  of  Mardonius,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  battle.  Artabazus,  after  trying  in  vain  to  moderate  the 
rashness  of  his  commander,  had  formed  his  division  as  a  re- 
serve, and  was  advancing  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  saw 
the  total  rout  of  the  main  army.  He  immediately  retreated,  and, 
passing  by  the  camp  and  Thebes  itself,  began  his  march  back 
to  Asia. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  andPlatseans,  summoned  by  a  hasty 
message  from  Pausanias,  came  up  on  the  Spartan  left,  and  encoun- 
tered the  Thebans  and  Boeotians.  Those  of  the  Greeks  who  had 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  their  country  stood  front  to  front 
with  those  who  had  most  completely  sold  themselves  to  the  invader ; 
and,  besides,  their  animosity  was  inflamed  by  old  domestic  feuds. 
After  a  fierce  contest,  the  Boeotians  were  forced  back  to  Thebes, 
their  retreat  being  covered  by  their  cavalry.  The  other  Medizing 
Greeks  kept  aloof  from  the  fight,  and  fied  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
defeat  of  the  Thebans.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  two  armies  was  engaged  on  the  field  of  Plataea. 
The  battle  was  really  decided  by  "  the  Dorian  spear  "  f  i^  the 
conflict  of  the  Spartans  and  Tegeans  with  the  Modes  and  Persians ; 
on  the  left  it  was  confined  to  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians.  The 
other  contingents  of  the  Greek  army  were  far  in  the  rear ;  the  rest 
of  the  Asiatics  fied  without  a  stroke.  The  victory  was  followed 
up  by  the  storming  of  the  fortified  camp  with  a  slaughter  which 
must  have  been  truly  fearful,  to  give  even  a  colour  of  truth  to  the 

*  Aeimnestus,  signif^ng  ever  to  be  remmUferecL 
t  .£schjlu8,  Pencf,  817. 
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Btatement  that  out  of  the  300,000  soldiers  of  Mardonius  only  3000 
survived,  besides  those  who  had  left  the  field  with  Artabazns.* 
Herodotus  calculates  the  Greek  loss  (doubtless  of  hoplites  only) 
with  the  precision  of  a  muster-roll : — 91  Spartans,  16  Tegeans,  and 
52  Athenians !  f  Ten  days  were  occupied  in  burying  the  dead  and 
dividing  the  spoil,  which  contained  riches  such  as  the  Greeks  had 
never  seen  before.  The  body  of  Mardonius  was  stolen  away  and 
buried, — it  was  never  certainly  known  by  whom, — after  Pausanias 
had  indignantly  repelled  a  suggestion  to  retaliate  upon  it  the 
insults  of  Xerxes  to  the  corpse  of  Leonidas.  The  Greek  army 
then  marched  against  Thebes,  to  punish  the  Medizing  leaders,  who 
were  given  up  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  and  were  put  to  death 
by  Pausanias.  Plataea,  close  to  which  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
and  whose  citizens  had  deserved  so  well  of  their  country,  was 
invested  with  a  sacred  character.  She  was  finally  released  from 
the  political  ascendancy  which  Thebes  had  so  long  claimed  over 
her,  and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory  was  guaranteed  by  an 
oath,  on  the  condition  of  her  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Liberty  (the 
Meutherid)  with  games  every  four  years.  To  maintain  the  liberty 
thus  commemorated,  the  allies  ratified  by  another  oath  a  perma- 
nent league  for  the  common  defence  against  Persia.  They  agreed 
to  contribute  fixed  contingents  towards  a  force  of  10,000  hoplites, 
1000  cavalry,  and  100  triremes ;  and  an  annual  meeting  of  depu- 
ties from  each  state  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Platsea.  This 
measure,  as  much  required  in  the  present  state  of  things  as  it  was 
patriotic  in  its  principle,  is  ascribed  to  Aristides.  "We  shall  soon 
see  how  both  this  scheme  and  the  inviolability  of  Platsea  were 
destroyed  in  the  fatal  rivalry  of  Athens  and  Lacedeemon. 

The  soil  of  Greece  itself  was  now  free  from  the  invader ;  and 
another  triumph  had  been  gained  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of 
'Asia.  The  Persian  fieet,  after  conveying  Xerxes  and  his  army 
across  the  Hellespont,  wintered  at  Cyme  and  Samos,  and  assembled 
at  the  latter  station,  400  triremes  strong,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  479. 
The  Greek  squadron  of  110  ships  mustered  at  ^gina,  and  seemed 
bent  on  an  active  campaign.  Envoys  from  Chios,  Samos,  and 
other  Ionian  states,  promised  that  the  colonies  would  revolt  as 
soon  as  the  Grecian  sails  were  seen  upon  their  shores.  But  a  voy- 
age across  the  -^Egaean,  where  the  fiag  of  Persia  had  so  long  flouted 

•  Herod,  ix.  10, 

f  Plutarch  makes  the  Greek  loes  1360.  We  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  remark 
upon  the  small  numbers  slain  on  the  yictorious  side  in  other  battles  of  the  like 
nature. 
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the  sky  unchallenged,  was  too  much  for  Spartan  caution,  and  the 
Spartan  king  Leotjchides,  who  OMnmanded  the  fleet,  refused  to 
advance  beyond  Delos.  At  length  the  hesitation,  which  all  the 
eloquence  of  the  Samian  envoy  Hegisistratus*  had  fisuled  to  over- 
come, gave  way  before  the  omen  suggested  by  his  name,  and  the 
fleet  sailed  for  Samos.  The  Persian  navy  retired,  on  their  approach, 
to  the  promontory  of  Mycal6,  near  Miletus,  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  of  60,000  men  under  Tigranes,  on  which  the  safety  of  Ionia 
depended.  By  diflmisfling  the  Phoenicians,  and  drawing  ^eir  other 
ships  on  shore,  and  joining  their  forces  to  those  of  Tigranes,  thqr 
virtually  abandoned  the  sea  to  the  Greeks : — such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  Salamis.  The  Spartan  king,  who  had  needed  freah 
persuasion  from  the  Ionian  envoys  to  advance  beyond  Samos,  must 
have  been  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  enemies  had  taken  to  the  more 
congenial  clement.  As  he  sailed  past  their  army,  which  lined 
the  beach,  he  caused  a  loud-voiced  herald  to  invite  the  lonians 
to  revolt,  hoping  at  least  to  bring  them  into  suspicion  with  the 
Persians.  The  late  events  made  the  manoeuvre  more  successful 
than  when  it  had  been  practised  by  Themistocles  at  Eubcea.  The 
Samians  in  the  Persian  force  were  disarmed,  and  the  Milesians 
were  sent  to  guard  the  mountain  roads  over  Mount  Mycal6  in  the 
rear.  The  Greeks  disembarked,  and  prepared  for  an  attack  in  the 
afternoon. 

Then  happened  one  of  those  marvellous  coincidences,  at  the 
explanation  of  which  we  can  only  guess,  while  their  truth  is  chiefly 
discredited  by  the  haste  with  which  theories  are  built  upon  them. 
The  day  was  the  fourth  of  Boedromion  (nearly  corresponding  to 
our  September),  the  same  month  in  which  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  probably  that  of  Salamis,  had  been  gained.  The  remembrance 
of  those  victories,  in  itself  of  such  cheering  omen,  was  saddened 
by  the  thought  of  the  peril  of  their  countrymen  from  the  army  of 
Mardonius.  It  may  have  been  that  confidence  in  their  brethren 
at  home  raised  hopes  which  their  own  excitement  ripened  into 
certainty;  but,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  advancing  to 
the  battle,  a  rumour  flew  through  the  host  from  one  end  to  the 
other  that  the  Greeks  had  fought  and  conquered  the  army  of 
Mardonius  in  Boeotia ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  herald's  wand  was 
seen  lying  on  the  beach — the  sign  that  the  message  had  been 
miraculously  wafted  across  the  western  wavcf    It  was  afterwards 

*  That  is,  Leader  of  ihe  Army, 

f  Herod,  ix.  100.     Mr.  Grote  calls  the  message  **a  ^vine  Fhem^ *'— what  the  an- 
dents  believed  to  be  "  a  diyine  voioe,  or  Tocal  goddess,  generally  considered  as  infonii> 
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found  that  both  battles  were  fought  near  a  temple  of  Demeter,  a 
goddess  whose  mystic  relation  to  her  votaries  was  specially  con- 
gruous with  such  an  inspiration.  Let  the  source  of  the  impulse 
have  been  what  it  might,  its  effect  was  instantaneous  and 
decisive.  All  fear  vanished;  they  rushed  into  the  jSght  at  a 
quickened  pace,  and  with  the  feelmg  that,  as  their  brethren  had 
£reed  Greece,  they  had  to  win  the  prize  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
islands.* 

The  battle  that  ensued  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Platsea, 
but  the  parts  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  inter- 
changed. The  former,  marching  along  the  beach,  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  long  before  the  latter,  who  had  to  pass  over 
hills  and  along  a  difficult  ravine.  The  Persian  archers,  ensconced, 
as  at  Platflea,  behind  a  breastwork  formed  of  their  wicker  shields, 
long  maintained  an  equal  combat ;  till  the  Athenians,  eager  to  win 
the  field  before  the  Lacedeemonians  came  up,  cheered  each  other 
on  with  shouts,  and  burst  through  the  fence  of  bucklers.  It  was 
only  after  a  further  long  and  brave  resistance  that  the  Persians 
fell  back  into  their  entrenched  camp,  the  Athenians  entering  it 
with  them,  supported  by  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and  Tr»ze^ 
nians.  Even  then,  though  abandoned  by  the  other  Asiatics,  the 
native  Persians  made  a  last  stand  against  the  superior  arms  and 
discipline  which  had  now  so  often  prevailed  in  fighting  hand  to 
hand.  Collecting  in  small  groups  behind  their  trench,  they  met 
each  body  of  the  Greeks  as  they  came  up  to  storm  it.  Both  the 
commanders  of  the  land  forces  fell  in  this  combat ;  but  we  may 
probably  infer  the  demoralization  of  the  fleet  from  the  statement 
that  both  the  admirals  fled.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  chief  loss 
was  suffered  by  the  Sicyonians,  whose  general  Perilaiis  was  slain. 

ing  a  crowd  of  penons  at  once,  or  moTing  them  all  bj  one  and  the  same  imanhnous 
feeUng,  the  Vox  2>«t  passmg  into  the  Vox  Fopuli.    There  was  an  altar  to  Phem^  at 

Athens The  descriptions  of  Fama  by  Virgil  and  Ovid  are  more  diffiise  and  orer- 

cfaaiged,  departing  from  Uie  simplicity  of  the  Oreeic  conception."  He  illustrates  this 
pbenomenon — "the  common  susceptibilities,  common  inspiration,  and  oonmion  spon- 
taneous impulse  of  a  multitude,  effacing  for  the  time  each  man's  separate  Individuality  '*— > 
by  Michelet*s  description  of  the  impulse  which  led  to  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1789.  (Grote,  HuUny  of  Greece,  toI.  v.,  pp.  260,  262.)  The  ratianalidng 
eiphnation  of  Diodoms,  that  the  report  was  circulated  by  the  generals,  assumes  a  posi- 
tive fact,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence.  Herodotus,  by-the-bye,  does  not  make  the 
nmour  bo  specific  as  writers  who  repeat  it  on  his  authority : — nothing  is  said  of  the  vic- 
tory having  been  gained  at  Platasa  or  on  that  very  day.  He  adds  that  this  exact  ooind- 
deuce  became  known  by  subsequent  enquiry. 

*  Herod,  iz.  101.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  does  not  name  Ionia.  Whatever  the 
Greeks  may  have  hoped  at  the  time,  he  knew — ^writing  after  the  event — ^that  the  Persian 
hold  upon  Ionia  was  not  to  be  so  easily  unloosed. 
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It  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedsemonians  that  the  yictoiy 
was  decided.  The  rout  was  rendered  irremediable  by  the  defection 
of  the  lonians.  The  disarmed  Samians  in  the  Persian  camp  did 
all  thej  conld  to  help  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Milesians  used  their 
knowledge  of  the  mountain  paths  to  guide  whole  bands  of  fngi- 
tives  into  the  way  of  their  pursuers,  and  set  upon  them  themselves. 
The  Greeks  completed  their  victory  by  burning  the  Persian  fleet, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Mycal^ ;  and  the  remnants 
of  the  Persian  army  retired  to  Sardis,  to  complete  the  mortification 
of  Xerxes,  who  had  remained  there  since  his  retreat  fix>m  Europe. 
His  militaiy  resources  were  for  the  time  exhausted ;  and  the  battle 
of  MycaJ^  liberated  the  islands,  and  placed  Ionia  a  second  time  in 
the  attitude  of  revolt 

And  now  arose  the  question — How  were  the  lonians  to  be 
defended  f  or,  Were  they  to  be  defended  at  all  ? — ^for  the  selfish 
caution  of  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  scruple  to  hesitate  at  the 
latter  alternative.  The  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos, 
which  were  well  able  to  protect  themselves,  now  that  the  Persian 
fleet  was  destroyed,  were  received  at  once  into  the  confederacy  ; 
but  the  Lacedaemonians  could  see  no  better  course  for  the  lonians 
of  the  continent  than  a  wholesale  deportation.  They  proposed  to 
give  them  the  sea-port  towns  of  those  Greeks  who  had  sided  with 
the  Persians.  The  Athenians  refused  to  listen  to  a  plan  so  dero- 
gatory to  the  importance  of  their  city  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Ionian  colonies.  The  argument  was  admitted  by  the  Lacede- 
monians ;  but  they  left  all  the  responsibility  with  the  Athenians, 
who  thus  gained  an  important  step  towards  maritime  ascendancy 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  These  debates  took 
place  while  the  fleet  were  at  the  rendezvous  of  Samos.  Thence 
the  allies  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  not  being  yet  aware  that  the 
bridges  were  destroyed.  On  finding  that  Xerxes  had  recrossed 
the  strait  ten  months  before,  the  Peloponnesians  returned  home, 
while  the  Athenians  under  Xanthippus  remained  to  expel  the 
Persians  fi"om  the  Chersonese ;  an  operation  which  was  completed 
by  the  capture  of  Sestos,  the  chief  Persian  garrison ;  and  then  the 
fleet  returned  to  Athens.  This  victoiy  rendered  certain  the  liber- 
ation of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  The  History  of  Herodotus  con- 
cludes with  the  taking  of  Sestos  (b.c.  478). 

The  last  events  of  this  campaign  could  not  fail  to  cast  the  cloud 
of  mutual  jealousy  over  the  glories  won  by  the  united  arms  of 
Greece.  Athens  now  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  the  Ionian  race 
and  the  guardian  of  Hellenic  interests  on  the  sea.    During  the 
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very  time  when  the  Athenians  had  been  without  a  country,  their 
military  organization  had  been  perfected ;  and  their  character  had 
been  established  as  the  first  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  patriotic  reso- 
lution and  effective  counsels.  This  position  was  sure  to  rouse  that 
Spartan  jealousy,  which  the  extremest  peril  of  the  common  cause 
had  scarcely  checked.  Athens  had  many  other  jealous  rivals, 
and  especially  the  JSginetans  and  Corinthians.  No  sooner  did  the 
people  begin  to  rebuild  their  ruined  city,  than  all  these  feelings 
burst  forth ;  and  the  notable  project  was  started  by  Sparta,  that 
Athens,  in  common  with  all  the  cities  of  Northern  Greece,  should 
be  left  unfortified,  and  that  the  common  defence  should  henceforth 
be  concentrated  at  the  Isthmus.  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention 
to  treat  the  internal  politics  of  the  Greek  states  on  the  scale 
which  we  have  thought  suitable  to  those  wars  of  freedom  which 
formed  the  chief  crisis  of  ancient  history.  It  is  for  the  historian 
of  Greece  to  recount  the  oft-told  story  of  the  firmness  of  Themis- 
tocles,  and  his  daring  craft  in  amusing  the  Spartans  with  excuses 
for  delay,  while  men,  women,  and  children  laboured  at  the  for- 
tifications ;  60  that  the  work  was  done,  and  an  open  rupture  with 
Sparta  avoided.  Nor  can  we  stay  to  describe  his  vast  plans,  which 
it  was  reserved  for  Pericles  to  complete,  for  the  fortification  of 
the  ports  of  Peirseus  and  Munychia,  in  addition  to  Phalerum,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  their  connection  with  Athens  by 
means  of  the  "  Long  "Walls."  The  object  of  these  works  was  to 
combine  Athens  and  her  ports  into  one  vast  fortified  enclosure, 
within  which  the  population  of  Attica  might  find  refuge  from  an 
invader,  while  the  sea  remained  open  to  their  fleets.  This  plan 
was  the  key  to  all  the  future  policy  of  Athens  as  a  maritime  state. 
We  shall  soon  see  how  it  was  carried  out  by  Pericles  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War ;  and  how  a  more  ambitious  policy  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  state. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  to  follow  the  war  with  Persia  to 
its  final  issue.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  Spartan 
king  Pausanias  to  prosecute  the  war  on  the  shores  of  Asia.  It 
was  composed  of  twenty  Peloponnesian  ships,  and  thirty  Athenian, 
imder  Aristides  and  Cimon,  besides  others  from  Ionia  and  the 
islands  (b.o.  478).  Alter  liberating  most  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus, 
they  took  Byzantium  from  the  Persians,  and  so  cleared  the 
passage  to  the  Euxine,  the  quarter  from  which  Greece  obtained 
her  chief  supplies  of  foreign  com.  It  was  here  that  Pausanias 
began  the  treasonable  correspondence  with  Xerxes,  which  is  so 
graphically  related  by  Thucydides.    His  proposals  to  marry  the 
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^gl*^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^>  and   to  bring  all  Greece  under  liiB  sway, 
c^re>   ^^S^^^y  '^ponded  to  ;  and  the  promise  of  support  from 
^^et^^  converted  an  arrogance  already  scarcely  tolerable  into  the 
^^fx  »^^  ontrageons  license  of  an  oriental  ruler.     Pansanias  even 
*^[^pted  the  Persian  dress,  and  Bnrronuded  himself  with  Median 
and  Egyptian  body-guards.      He  was  recalled  to  Sparta,  and 
placed  on  his  trial.     Though  he  was  acquitted  on  the  charges  of 
vrrongs  committed  against  individuals,  and  though  his  correspond 
ence  wi A  Xerxes  was  as  yet  undiscovered,  the  presumptive  proofe 
^f  ii  M^edism  "  were  so  strong,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  re- 
sume bis  command.     How  he  carried  on  his  intrigues  in  his 
private  capacity ;  how,  when  his  treason  was  at  last  detected,  he 
attempted  to  raise  the  Helots  in  rebellion ;  and  how  he  perished 
by  famine,  blockaded  in  the  temple  of  "Athena  of  the  Brazen 
House  "  i^  which  he  had  taken  sanctuary,  his  own  mother  laying 
the  first  stone  against  the  gate, — all  this  we  must  leave  to  the 
historian^  of  Greece.*     Our  present  concern  is  with  the  moment- 
ous results  ^*'  ^^*  treason  upon  the  Hellenic  confederacy. 

\7  j^£tve  seen  how  fully  the  leadership  of  Sparta  was  rec<^- 
nised  ^  "the  late  combined  eflForts  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  what 
patr'  f^  foTbeS'TSJiGe  Athens  herself  had  submitted  to  it.  But  a 
feer^^  ^^^018  long  to  have  been  growing  among  the  allies,  that  the 
S  ^^/L  e  Athenian  navy  and  the  maritime  character  of  her  peo- 
powerof  ^^^  ^  right  to  the  leadership  at  sea.  Her  unparalleled 
pie  gave  ?\  ^.jng  the  late  conflict  might  well  cast  the  traditional 
Beryices  ^g  ^^rta  into  the  shade,  especially  with  the  lonians  and 
claims  of  ^^^  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast 
islanders  ^^  ^j^^t  fleet  Athens  was  represented  by  leaders  as  wise 
ot  Asia,  .^ifig  as  Pausanias  was  rash  and  overbearing;  and, on 
and  concili  ^.^^  ^^^  Spartan  squadron,  the  alUes  placed  the 
his  depaiiJt^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Cimon  and  Aristides.  When  Dorcia 
command  ^  ^^  successor  of  Pausanias,  he  found  that,  in  the 
came  out  ^^  ^^e  only  force  that  the  Greeks  had  now  on  foot 
fleet  whicn  ^^premacy  had  been  transferred  to  the  Athenians; 

m  common,  ^^^^^  ^^  inform  the  Spartans  of  the  loss  they 

and  he  could  OJ^  J 

had  sustained.  ^^^^^^^  tad  been  rendered  inevitable  by  the  fatal 
This  grea         ^^^  to  follow  out  a  comprehensive  policy,  which 

l,le  example  of  the  prevailing  tendenc j  of  Greek  leader*  to  be  co^ 
*  Another  ^^^^^^  furnished  about  the  same  Ume  by  the  other  Spartan  king,  Leo- 
'^Pted  by  prosperity  J^wycftle.    Sent  against  the  Medixers  of  Thessaly,  he  was  detected 
53^chides,  the  victor  **  ^^ed  to  cxUe,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground. 
"^  ^king  bribes,  000^^^ 
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ahould  have  embraced  the  whole  Hellenic  race.  It  put  an  end  to 
all  hopes  of  PanheUenic  nnion.  For,  though  Athens  was  distin- 
guished by  the  qualities  which  Sparta  wanted,  the  latter,  and  the 
Peloponnesian  states  in  general,  were  sure  not  to  submit  to  the 
leadership  of  the  former.  Henceforth,  Hellas  was  divided  into 
two  great  parties,  distinguished  both  by  race  and  military  habits — 
the  Dorians,  and  the  land  states  in  general,  adhering  to  Sparta ; 
the  lonians  and  the  maritime  states  transferring  their  sympathies 
to  Athens.  The  immediate  result  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter  the  whole  direction  of  the  allied  fleet,  from  which  the 
Peloponnesians  had  in  fact  seceded,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  Persia ;  and  it  was  fortimate  that  the  command  lay  in 
the  hands  of  Aristides.  His  inflexible  fairness  organized  the 
maritime  states  into  the  famous  Confederacy  of  Delos.  This 
island,  lying  conveniently  in  the  midst  of  the  JEgcean,  and  of  old 
the  chief  political  and  religious  centre  of  the  Ionian  race,*  was 
chosen  for  the  common  treasury  and  place  of  meeting.  Each 
state  was  bound  to  contribute  its  quota  in  ships  or  money  or  both, 
for  the  general  defence,  and  especially  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Persia.  To  Athens  was  committed  the  work  of  assessment, 
subject  to  the  conflrmation  of  the  synod ;  and  it  was  in  this  task 
that  the  probity  of  Aristides  was  as  invaluable  as  the  shifty  policy 
of  Themistocles  would  have  been  ruinous.  It  was  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  Athens  that  each  of  these  statesmen  was  called,  at 
this  crisis,  to  do  the  work  suited  to  his  genius.  The  assessment  of 
Aristides  was  not  only  cheerfiiUy  accepted  at  the  time,  but  was 
appealed  to  as  just  and  moderate  after  the  leadership  of  Athens  had 
passed  into  a  tyrannical  supremacy.  Of  its  details  we  only  know 
that  the  aggregate  amoimt  in  money,  besides  ships,  was  460  talents 
(about  106,000Z.).  The  magnitude  of  the  amount  proves  the  wide 
extent  of  the  confederacy.  The  common  treasury  at  Delos  was 
managed  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  Athenians,  and  called  the 
Hellenotamim^  that  is,  stewards  for  the  Greeks. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish  between  the  voluntary 
confederacy  of  Delos,  with  Athens  as  its  responsible  head,  and  the 
maritime  empire  afterwards  built  upon  its  ruins.  "  Thucydides," 
says  Mr.  Grote,  "makes  us  'clearly  understand  the  difference 
between  presiding  Athens,  with  her  autonomous  and  regularly 
assembled  allies  in  b.o.  476,  and  imperial  Athens  with  her  subject 
allies  in  b.c.  432 :  the  Greek  word  equivalent  to  ally  left  either  of 
these  epithets  to  be  understood  by  an  ambiguity  exceedingly  con* 

*  This  is  the  position  which  Delos  holds  in  Homer. 
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venient  to  the  powerfiil  states."  *  In  its  original  fonn,  the  league 
was  a  spontaneous  movement  for  mutual  help  and  strength,  as 
well  as  for  defence  against  the  danger  which  was  still  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  For  Persia  not  only  threatened  the  islands  from 
her  Asiatic  coast,  and  still  held  several  important  positions  in 
Thrace,  but  the  Medizing  party  was  strong  in  the  heart  of  Greece : 
and  how  suddenly  it  might  become  formidable  was  proved  by  the 
cases  of  Pausanias  and  Themistocles. 

While  the  confederates  of  Delos  were  energetically  prosecuting 
the  maritime  war  with  Persia,  events  of  the  deepest  interest  were 
taking  place  at  Athens.    It  belongs  to  more  special  histories  to 
trace  in  detail  the  rapid  development  of  democracy  which  resulted 
from  the  ascendancy  of  ^'  the  maritime  multitude,  authors  of  the 
victory  of  Salamis."  f    ^e  ^^^^  to  glance  at  the  fortunes  of  the 
men  who  had  led  them  on  to  the  victory,  and  at  the  rise  of  a 
new  generation  of  statesmen  to  fill  their  places.    The  positions  of 
Aristides  and  Themistocles  were  entirely  changed.    We  hear  of 
no  renewal  of  their  rivalry.    Aristides  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
been  placed  above  rivalry  by  his  public  services  and  his  tried 
integrity.    EUs  simple  patriotism  received  a  fresh  illustration  from 
his  acceptance  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  state ;  and  in  the 
administrator  of  the  confederacy- of  Delos  we  scarcely  recognise 
the  opponent  of  the  naval  policy  of  Themistocles.    But  Themis- 
tocles found  a  more  violent  opponent  in  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  who  now  appeared  as  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  old 
nobles.:^    But  it  was  his  own  conduct  that  most  shook  his  influence 
in  the  state.    like  Pausanias,  his  head  was  turned  by  success, 
and  he  disgusted  his  fellow-citizens  by  personal  ostentation,  and 
perpetual  boasts  of  his  services.    But  this  was  not  all.    As  the 
commander  of  a  squadron  sent  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  islands, 
he  was  accused  of  the  grossest  corruption  and  partiality  in  expel- 
liog  or  restoring  citizens  chaT]^ed  with  Medism,  and  even  ^rith 
putting  some  to  death  at  his  arbitrary  pleasure.     While  his 
conduct  tended  to  bring  the  leadership  of  Athens  into  odium  with 
the  allies,  it  raised  up  for  himself  a  host  of  enemies;  and  the 

•  Grote,  SUhry  of  Oreeee^  toL  v.,  p.  865. 

t  AristotPo/tty.  8,§5. 

j  This  is  commonly  called  the  aristocratic  party ;  but  the  tenn  is  calculated  to 
mislead.  Democratic  institutions  were  now  too  firmly  established  at  Athens  to  allow 
of  any  question,  for  the  present  at  least,  about  the  restoration  of  aristocratic  gorem- 
ment  In  fact,  the  relations  of  parties  at  Athens  are  not  to  be  understood  by  appljpiog 
to  them  general  political  names — ^much  less  by  viewing  them,  as  some  do,  in  the  light 
of  our  own  party  diyisions — but  by  studying  the  actual  course  of  thdr  policy. 
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hatred  lie  Iiad  incurred  with  the  Lacedsemonians  by  outwitting 
them  in  the  fortification  of  Athens  was  inflamed  by  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  implicated  in  the  treason  of  Pausaniaa*  It  is  said  to 
have  been  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta  that  his  rivals  brought 
against  him  the  charge  of  Medisin,  on  which  he  was  acquitted; 
but  not  long  afterwards  a  vote  of  ostracism  banished  him  from 
Athens,  and  he  retired  to  Argos  (b.o.  471).  The  known  leaning 
of  this  city  towards  Persia  woxdd  make  it  a  favourable  spot  for  any 
Medizing  intrigues  that  Themistocles  might  be  disposed  to  carry 
on;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  his  own  safety,  and  recovering  elsewhere  the  importcmce 
he  had  lost  at  home.  The  extent  of  his  guilt  is  a  point  still 
involved  in  obecnrity ;  but  the  proceedings  against  Pansanias 
Ironght  out  evidence  so  strongly  affecting  Themistocles,  that  the 
Lacedsemonians  proposed  to  the  Athenians  that  he  should  be  put 
on  his  trial  before  the  congress  of  the  allies  at  Sparta.  Envoys 
from  the  two  states  were  sent  to  apprehend  him;  but,  before  they 
reached  Argos,  he  fled  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  th^  opposite 
mainland  of  Epiros.  All  know  the  romantic  stories  of  his  sitting 
as  a  suppliant  on  the  hearth  of  his  old  enemy,  King  Admetus,  who 
refused  to  give  him  up  to  the  envoys,  and  sped  him  on  his  way  to 
Persia;  and  of  his  safe  passage  by  the  A^enian  fleet  besieging 
Kaxos,  through  his  presence  of  mind  in  dealing  with  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  that  carried  him.  Landing  at  Ephesus,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  Susa,  where  Artaxerzes  Longimanus  now  reigned. 
To  that  king  he  addressed  a  letter,  rather  in  the  tone  of  a  high 
ambassador,  or  a  royal  visitor,  than  of  a  suppliant : — "  I,  Themis- 
tocles, am  come  to  thee,  having  done  to  thy  house  more  mischief 
than  any  other  Greek,  as  long  as  I  was  compelled  in  my  own 
defence  to  resist  the  attack  of  thy  father ;  but  having  also  done 
him  yet  greater  good,  when  I  could  do  so  with  safety  to  myself, 
and  when  his  retreat  was  endangered.*  Reward  is  yet  owing  to 
me  for  my  past  service ;  moreover,  I  am  now  here,  chased  away 
by  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  my  attachment  to  thee,  but  able 
still  to  serve  thee  with  great  effect.  I  wish  to  wait  a  year,  and 
then  to  come  before  thee  in  person,  to  explain  my  views. "  The 
delay  was  granted,  and  Themistocles  used  the  interval  so  weU  as 
to  be  able  to  play  the  courtier  after  the  Persian  fashion,  and  to 
converse  with  the  king  in  the  Persian  tongue,  amusing  him  with 
fresh  schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  Persian  wife  and  a  princely  residence  at  Magnesia  in  Ionia, 

*S6epp.424,431. 
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where  his  wants  w^:e  provided  for  after  the  fkshion  of  the  Persiaii 
kings.  Magnesia  with  its  territory,  the  revenues  of  which  amonn^ 
ed  to  fifty  talents  (about  12,0002.),  was  assigned  to  him  for  bread; 
Myus  for  condiments ;  and  Lampsacns  on  the  Hellespont  for  wine. 
His  family  came  out  to  join  him;  and  he  was  content  to  enjoy 
these  splendid  rewards  of  his  treason,  without  an  attempt  to 
perform  his  promises  to  the  king.  That  he  died  by  his  own  hand 
when  he  found  himself  unable  to  ftdfil  those  promises,  is  the 
addition  of  later  writers  to  a  story  which  needs  no  such  embel- 
lishment to  point  its  moral  A  philosopher  like  Plutarch  could 
hardly  dismiss  such  a  man  without  some  signal  retribution.  But 
there  are  characters  too  selfish  to  feel,  or  at  least  too  self-con- 
tained to  display  remorse;  and  the  worldly  success  of  such  men  is 
a  problem  not  to  be  solved  by  altering  the  facts  of  history  and  of 
human  nature.  "  Verily  they  have  their  reward."  The  unimpeach- 
able testimony  of  Thucydides  assures  us  that  Themistocles  died 
of  natural  illness  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  A  splendid  tomb  was 
erected  to  him  at  Magnesia;  but  a  report  prevailed  in  later  times, 
that  his  family  had,  at  his  express  desire,  transported  his  bones  to 
Attica,  and  buried  them  privately  in  the  ground  where  no  traitor 
was  allowed  to  rest.  Aristides  had  already  died  a  few  years  after 
the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  was  honoured  with  a  public 
ftmeral  and  a  tomb  at  Phalerum.  The  stories  of  his  poverty  may 
be  exaggerated;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  man  who  made  the 
assessment  of  Delos  added  nothing  to  his  own  fortune,  while  his 
rival,  who  is  said  to  have  begun  life  with  only  three  talents,  left 
behind  him  at  Athens  100  talents,  besides  what  he  carried  with 
him  in  his  flight.  This  contrast  is  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to 
stamp  the  characters  of  the  men. 

The  party  leaders  who  succeeded  them  were  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  and  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus.  Tho  political 
rivalry  of  these  statesmen  was  inflamed  by  hereditary  personal 
opposition ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Xanthippus  had  been  the  accuser 
of  Miltiades ;  and,  besides,  Pericles  belonged,  on  his  mother's  side, 
to  the  family  of  the  Alcmseonidse.  The  remarkable  contrast 
between  their  personal  characters  cannot  be  better  drawn  than  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Grote: — "  In  taste,  in  talent,  and  in  character, 
Cimon  was  the  very  opposite  of  Pericles — a  brave  and  efficient 
commander,  a  lavish  distributor,  a  man  of  convivial  and  amorons 
habits,  but  incapable  of  sustained  attention  to  business,  untanglit 
in  music  and  letters,  and  endued  with  Laconian  aversion  to  rhetoric 
and  philosophy;  while  the  ascendancy  of  Pericles  was  founded  on 
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his  admirable  combination  of  civil  qualities — ^probity,  firmnesfl, 
diligence,  judgment,  eloquence,  and  power  of  guiding  partisans. 
As  a  military  commander,  though  no  way  deficient  in  personal 
courage,  he  rarely  courted  distinction,  and  was  principally  famous 
for  his  care  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  discountenancing  all  rash 
or  distant  enterprises :  his  private  habits  were  sober  and  recluse 
— his  chief  conversation  was  with  Anaxagoras,  Protagoras,  Zeno, 
the  musician  Damon,  and  other  philosophers — ^while  the  tenderest 
domestic  attachment  bound  him  to  the  engaging  and  cultivated 
Aspasia.'^  *  Such  were  the  two  men  who  now  headed  what — ^fbr 
want  of  a  more  exact  definition — are  called  the  oligarchical  and 
democratic  parties  in  the  Athenian  state.  In  foreign'  politics, 
Cimon  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  alliance  with  Sparta,  with 
which  city  he  had  intimate  personal  relations ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  sometimes  permitted  his  ^^Laconism"  to  influence 
his  Athenian  policy, — ^not  corruptly,  but  from  a  coincidence  of 
personal  bias  with  political  conviction, — ^was  as  marked  as  the 
similar  leanings  of  some  of  our  own  statesmen  to  continental 
powers.  Cimon  was  considerably  older  than  Pericles.  TVe  have 
seen  the  former  acting  in  opposition  to  Themistocles  soon  after  the 
second  Persian  war :  it  was  not  tiU  after  the  ostracism  of  that 
statesman  that  Pericles  began  his  long  public  life  of  forty  years 
(b.  a  469—429). 

The  brilliant  administration  of  Pericles  belongs  to  the  following 
period  of  Grecian  history :  at  present  we  have  to  trace  the  sequel 
of  the  liberation  of  Greece  by  Athens  and  the  Delian  confederates, 
under  the  leadership  of  Cimon.  The  ten  years  firom  b.o.  476  to 
B.C.  466  must  have  been  a  period  of  constant  warfare ;  but  we 
have  very  few  details  of  the  operations  by  which  the  Persians  were 
dislodged  from  the  posts  they  still  occupied  in  Thrace  and  else- 
where. Among  these  was  the  capture  of  Eion,  on  the  Strymon 
(just  above  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the  celebrated  city  of 
Amphipolis),  where  the  Persian  governor  destroyed  himself,  with 
his  family  and  property,  rather  than  surrender.  At  length  a  great 
expedition  was  sent  to  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  con- 
sisting of  200  Athenian  triremes,  and  100  from  the  other  allies, 
under  the  command  of  Cimon  (b.c.  466).  While  he  was  occupied 
in  expelling  the  Persian  garrisons  from  the  chief  cities  of  Caria 
and  Lycia,  the  satraps  collected  a  fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia.  On  one  and  the  same  day, 
Cimon  attacked  and  dispersed  their  fleet  of  200  ships,  and  then, 

•  Grote,  EitUny  of  Greece,  toL  t.,  pp.  488-9. 
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^•"^^^to  r^  ^v'^''*^  *^«  P«"'«°  *™7  0°  ti-e  shore.   Then, 
*f'^^^Wow"**'  ^®  destroyed  a  equadron  of  eighty  Phoemdan 

""  ««,  «S  ^"^^^.^  ^<^Ty,  which  rewarded  the  allies  with  an 
^^^i-T^  ^  •'"^'^^  regarded  as  crowBing  the  work  kgnn 
**  !f  d?^?  ?^***-  The  PerBian  no  lon^  ventmed It- 
T^S  f'^^*^^^*™?^"^  «md  thefre^omof Greeceand 
SIu^m^uTa**^*^-  But  those  diasensions  had  already 
^*^  int/»  fhf  /7®.*p68.  ^hich  were  soon  to  convert  the  confed- 
T^L^iS^  tST^v  ^^^ion  of  Athens,  and  which  occupied 
S:  TsSU^.'^^^- ^-^  <^r^  to  the  Hberation  of 
lue  idea  of  an  a«rr^,v  ^^^'^'^^  however,  did  not  renonnce 
Iniv  •  and  M^T^i  ^*''  ^  «»«5*  vengeance  from  their  great 
S:^'vd"  f  SS  E  ""  S7  "^^  th^^rtnnity  offend  by 
S^tionsentTlSS^^^^-'-Ti  The  first  sneers  of  their 
^^  war  of  six  ylL^I^"!  ove^hadowed  by  a  terrible  revere 
%  the  orieinal  b^^^  involving  the  utter  destruction  not  only 
^bich  en^  ST^'  ^''^  ^'^  ^  reinforcement  of  fifty  ship*, 
roasters  of  the  connhl  /'''''  ^o^^  that  the  Pereians  were 
^^enians  give^r^^^^^'^'  *^^^-    ^"*  °«*  «^«°  *^«°  ^^  ^' 

^r  another  six^l*^^  ^"'P"*  ''^  ^^  ""O^*  vuhierable  point 
^t  under  Cimon,  ^lif  ^*  ^^^^^^^  <>^  ^00  ships  was  sent 
^f  assisting  Am^*,  ^?  ^""^e  object  of  attacking  Cypmsand 

S%ent  laid'si  J;^^*"^  ^^7  ???«  *<>  Egypt,  the  rest  of  the 
J^on  died.  HU  Buo^i  'T?  "*  ^"^  >  '^^  ^^°"  *^  P'*** 
^cian  and  Cilician  S?"'  ^'^'^t^  encountered  the  Phc^ 
Repeated  the  exploit  o?;t,i^  *^*  ^^""^  *°^  *»^  ^^"^  ""^ 
Ind  land.  Th^  waa  tl!  i  ^"^^^^^^^  ^  »  double  victory  by  sea 
Had  occupied  full  fifC^  ^"*  '^^^^'^  ^^  *^«  series  of  wars  which 
^volt     Though  theZ^^^""  ^"""^  *^®  outbreak  of  the  Ionian 

Sere  is  no  reason  to  dou^tTw'^''  ^^^^"^  ^  "^^^^  "^*^ 
at  Susa  by  the  Athenil  V^    *n  T"^  convention  was  concluded 

line  was  drawn  betwSnT^.^^^'^,'^'^^'  "TJ^"^  "  ^'^"^'^'^ 
Usions  of  the  Asiatic  ^^J^^^^*  T2^'  *'^?,.^^^^'  ^^.  *^Pf 
Ues  on  the  other.  2^^?^^^  T^  the  mantune  empire  of  the 
!Ca  n^Uriiea  of  wZT^^"^^  ^^d  himself  to  leave  the  mari- 
time  colom^f  Western  Asia  free,  untaxed,  and   umnolested, 

fheir  .  .  .^r  i^^^'.  ^*^  ^  ^^  pre^ribed  distance  of 
their  coast ,  nor  to  send  ships  of  war  to  the  west  of  the  aeU- 

•  Compare  chap.  viL,  p.  18». 
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donian  islands  on  the  sonthem  coast,  or  of  the  Cyanean  rocks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  The  Athenians,  on  their 
part,  agreed  to  abstain  fix>m  all  fiirther  attacks  on  Egypt  and 
Cyprus,  In  its  most'  important  article,  the  convention  proved 
before  long  to  be  a  dead  letter.  The  states  of  Greece,  which  had 
already  begun  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  were  so  far 
firom  maintaining  the  independence  of  Ionia,  that  they  sought 
Persian  aid  and  submitted  to  Persian  arbitration  in  their  own  in- 
ternal conflicts.  The  brilliant  campaigns  of  Agesilatis  (b.o.  896 — 
394),  which  promised  to  carry  the  Greek  arms  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  were  frustrated  by  a  league  which  the  great  king  formed 
against  Sparta  in  Greece  itself;  and  the  shameftal  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas  definitively  gave  up  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  as  well  as 
Cyprus  (b.0.  887).  But  just  twenty  years  later,  and  a  hundred 
years  after  the  battles  of  the  Euiymedon  (b-o.  866),  the  conqueror 
was  bom,  whose  vast  ambition  renewed  the  a^ressive  war,  and 
avenged  the  invasion  begun  by  the  first  Darius  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  last 
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BIYALRY  OF  THE  OBEEE  BEPUBIICS. 

FROM  THE  OONFEDERACT  OF  DEL06  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
THEBAN  BUPSEMAOT.    B.O.  477  TO  B.C.  S60. 


*  *T  w«re  kw  to  teD,  and  Md  totnoe^ 
Eadi  Btep  from  spleDdonr  to  dugraoe ; 
Enoof^b — DO  foragn  foe  could  quell 
Thy  eoul,  till  fttRB  itself  it  feU; 
Tee  I  self-abeseDieiit  peyed  the  way 
To  TQlahi^Mnda  end  deepot  iwmy."— Btboh. 


wtAn  or  omsBca  Avtn  nn  fbuias  wai»— «m  or  tkb  aAannn  wnam  or  Amn 

— BIYOLTS  or  VAZOe  AHD  TSiaoe— ATTAIM  Or  THI  COITimirT^— DBCLUTB  Or  SPAtTAX 
AflCXNDAKCT— UTOLT  Or  m  SBLOn:  THIBB  MMBmAM  WAB— ATSBHIAIT  POLin»- 
OaTBACUM  or  CI1I0»— ADTAHCa  or  DBMOCEACT — WABS  WITH  TIB  DOBIAJT  STAnS— 
tn  riTB  TBAU*  TBUCB— «BW  WABa— BATTLB  Or  OOBOVBA— VBOABA  AVD  BUB(BA— 
LACBDAfOmAJI  nfTABIOV  Or  ATTIOA— THIBTT  THABa*  TBOO— AaCBXSAHCr  Or  rSBI- 
CUB— BBILUAXT  BPOCH  Or  ATHB1I»— BPLBXDOUB  Or  ABT  AMD  UTBBATirBB— CAHSB 
AKD  ODTBBBAK  Or  TIB  PBLOPOBirBBIAB  WAB— ITB  riBBr  PBBIOD,  TO  VSB  FirTT 
TBABS'  TBCCB  Or  VICIAa— nrTABIOHB  Or  ATTICA— PLAQCB  AT  ATRBBB— XATAL  BUG- 
CB88BS— BBYOLTB  Or  ALUBB— ATOUIIAB  BTATBBHBII  AKD  IIBMAQOaiTBa— «ICIAa,  MHOa- 
THBKB8,  AKD  CLBOK— ABIBTOPHAKBa— WAB  Or  AMPDPOLia— BBABIDAB  AKD  THVCTDIDia 
I  — SBCOKD    PBBIOD    Or    TIB    WAB,    TO    TIB    rAILUBB    Or   TIB    BICIUAK    BZPBDITIOB— 

,  ALCIBIADBa— TMIBD    PBBIOD    Or    TBB    WAB— TOBTinCATIOK    Or    BBCBf.Bi — DBCUBB  OP 

ATHBKa— KAYAL  CAXPAIGX8  OK  THB  BHOBBa  OP  ASIA— BATTLBB  Or  ABOnroaJB  AXD 
.aOOBPOTAMI— CAPTUBB  OP  AT1IBH»-^THB  TKBTT  TTBABia  OODBTBB  BBYOLDTIOK— 
PBACB  WITH  BPABTA— DBATH  OP  aOCBATB*— BPABTAK  aDPBBMACT— BZPBDmOB  OP  THB 
TOUKQBB  CTBUB  AKD  THB  TBH  THOTOAKD  QBBBKa— LAOBDAIOKIAK  WAB  IK  ASIA— 
AGBBILAlffr— LBAOUB  AOAIKBT  BPABTA— COBIKTHIAK  WAB— BATTLBB  OP  OOBOHBA  AKD 
CKIDUB— PBACB  OP  AKTALCIDA»--OLTKTHIAK  WAB— WAB  BBTWBBK  THBBB8  AKD  aPABTA 
— ^BPAXIKOKDAB  AKD  PBL0PIDA8 — PBACB  OP  CALLIAB— BATTLB  OP  LBVOTBA— 0UPBBHACT 
OP  THBBBa— IKYABIOK  OP  PBLOPOKKBaUB— LBAQUB  AOAIKBT  BPABTA— BATTLB  OP  HAK- 
TIKBA  AKD  DBATH  OP  BPAMIKOKDAB— OBKBBAL  PACIflCATIOK— AOBBnACB  IK  BGTPT: 
BIB  DBATH— DBOLIKB  OP  THBBBB— BTATB  OP  OBBBCB  AT  THI8  BPOCH— OBATOBB  AT 
ATHBK8— APBAiaa  OP  8I0ELT— TBB  DIOKTBD,  DIOK  AKD  TIHOLBOK— ABT,  LRBBATUBB, 
AXD  PHILOaOPKr. 

The  interyal  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  fir>m  the  final 
repnlse  of  the  Persians  to  the  aocession  of  the  Ifacedonian  Philip 
(b.o.  479 — 459),  pres^its  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  annals  of 
Greece  and  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  the  classical  stndent 
it  offers  a  field  for  the  most  minute  research,  on  a  scale  which 
would  be  alike  impossible  within  the  limits  of  our  work  and 
inconsistent  with  our  plan.  All  we  can  attempt  is  to  trace,  in 
broad  outline^  the  part  which  was  played  in  general  history  by  the 
restless  activity  and  mutual  riyalries  of  the  Greek  republics,  when 
freed  firom  the  danger  of  despotic  rule ; — ^the  immense  impulse 
which  they  gave  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  our  race ;— -their 
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experiments  in  free  government  ;~the  proof  they  furnished,  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  gain  liberty  by  a  tremendous  effort  of  patriotic 
courage,  than  to  preserve  and  use  it  wisely  by  a  course  of  modera- 
tion and  self-sacrifice. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  earliest  condition  of  Greece,  the  local 
barriers  by  which  her  inhabitants  were  severed  from  each  other, 
and  grouped  into  small  states  which  were  driven  into  mutual 
hostility,  at  first  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  after- 
wards by  a  real  or  supposed  diversity  of  interests.  Minor  varieties 
of  race  proved  more  powerful  to  dissever,  than  common  blood, 
language,  and  religion  to  unite  the  sections  of  the  Hellenic  race ; 
nor  had  those  grand  institutions,  in  which  their  unity  was  cherished 
by  themselves  and  displayed  before  the  world,  power  to  still  the 
passions  roused  by  the  great  conflict,  which  human  nature  is  ever 
waging,  between  the  Poor  and  the  Eich,  the  ITobles  and  the 
Oonmions,  the  Many  and  the  Few.  Intercourse  with  other  nations 
at  once  tested  and  developed  the  differences  of  national  character ; 
and  the  new  interests  created  by  foreign  commerce  widened  the 
separation  between  the  maritime  and  non-maritime  states ;  while 
the  former  were  driven,  as  in  the  cases  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra, 
Athens  and  ^gina,  to  fight  among  themselves  for  that  empire 
of  the  sea,  which  seems,  in  its  very  nature,  to  admit  of  no  par- 
tition.* 

The  collision  with  Persia  suspended  for  a  moment,  and  even 
then  far  from  completely,  the  action  of  these  disorganizing  influ- 
ences; and  the  patriotic  submission  of  Athens  to  the  leadership 
of  Sparta  held  out  the  hope  of  an  Hellenic  union  which  should 
solve  the  great  problem  of  the  harmony  of  liberty  with  order. 
We  have  seen  how  the  current  of  events,  the  conduct  of  the 
different  states,  and  the  characters  of  their  statesmen,  worked 
together  to  frustrate  such  a  hope.  The  intrigues  of  Themistocles 
and  the  insolence  of  Pausanias  completed  the  severance  of  the 
Qreeks  into  two  great  parties,  with  Athens  and  Sparta  for  their 
acknowledged  leaders ;  the  one  Ionian,  maritime,  and  democratic, 
the  other  Dorian,  continental,  and  oligarchical ; — ^the  one  organ- 
ized in  the  league  of  Delos,  the  other  in  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy.t    In  the  form  which  the  two  divisions  ultimately  as- 

*  The  wan  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra  are  a  peculiarly  strong  Qlnstration,  as  the  two 
states  were  of  the  same  race,  and  were  united  by  the  sacred  relation  of  metropolis  and 
colony. 

f  These  general  characters  of  the  two  parties  are  subject  to  particular  exceptions. 
For  instance,  maritime  Corinth  was  drawn  to  Sparta  as  a  Dorian  and  Peloponnesian  states 
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Bomed,  that  of  Sparta  embraced  the  Peloponnesiis  (except  Aigos^ 
which  maintamed  a  trimming  policy),  and  the  greater  part  of 
Northern  Greece ;  that  of  Athens  the  islands  of  the  ^gsean  and 
the  Ionian  seas,  and  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor.* 

The  position  of  Athens  at  the  head  of  the  Delian  ccmfederacy, 
as  the  leader  of  fiiee  and  rolnntaiy  allies,  could  only  have  been 
maintained  by  an  extraordinary  exerdse  of  self-denial  on  her 
part,  and  of  vigilance  by  each  member  of  the  confederacy.  The 
power  placed  in  her  hands,  at  first  in  conjunction  with  the  synod, 
of  enforcing  on  the  states  the  obligations  they  had  Yolm^sxily 
incurred,  was  sore  to  prove  a  temptation  to  herself  and  a  caiue 
of  offence  to  her  allies.  The  constant  burden  of  personal  aervioe 
began  to  be  irksome  as  soon  as  its  immediate  necesaty  ceased, 
and  many  of  the  lesser  states  welcomed  the  compromise  ai  a 
money  payment  in  place  of  their  appointed  contii^ent  of  ships 
and  men.  This  measure,  which  was  clearly  based  on  the  wishes 
of  the  allies  themselves,  strengthened  AUiens  doubly  at  thdr 
expense.  For  while  they  were  deprived  at  once  of  their  resouices 
and  their  military  organization,  those  very  resources  went  to 
increase  the  force  which  Athens  was  bound  by  the  treaty,  and 
eager  by  her  own  enterprising  spirit,  to  keep  on  foot.  Tbe  result 
was  inevitable,  that  Athens  came  to  regard  herself  as  the  imperial 
head  of  a  body  of  tributary  allies,  owing  to  her  the  allegiance 
which  they  had  at  first  sworn  to  the  conmion  cause.  Her  ambi- 
tion made  her  more  than  ready  to  accept  the  position  thi^  forced 
upon  her ;  and  its  maintenance  soon  came  to  be  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation.  Her  empire,  as  her  great  statesman  declared,  be- 
came a  tyranny,  which  it  might  have  been  unjust  to  acquire,  but 
was  ruinous  to  let  go.  Tbe  more  her  resolution  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  the  pact  made  her  unpopular  with  her  own  allies, — 
the  more  her  determination  to  hold  them  fast  exposed  h^  to  g&^ 
end  odium  as  the  oppressor  of  a  large  part  of  Hdlas, — ^the  leas  was 
she  likely  to  permit  the  subject  states  to  be  added  to  the  force  of 
her  enemies.  Such  were  the  tendencies  whidi  assumed  a  practical 
form  when  some  of  the  allies  b^gan  to  discover  their  mistake  and 
to  try  the  experiment  of  armed  resistance. 

The  epoch  at  which  Athens  appears  most  conspicuous  as  the 
head  of  the  voluntary  maritime  confederacy  is  marked  by  a  strik- 

tft  wdl  as  by  maritime  Jealoiuy  of  Athens;  while  the  Dorian  ialanda  d  the  .£geaa  ven 
■ooner  or  later  drawn  perforce  into  the  Athenian  confederaoy. 

*  Seethe  enmnemtionof  thetwo  aUiinoe^atthe  epoehof  tbe  Peloponxie8iaBWar,in 
Thneydides,  tt.  9. 
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ing  incident.  Shortly  after  the  allies  had  retaken  Eion  on  the 
Strymon  from  the  Persians,*  they  turned  their  arms  against 
oertam  of  the  old  semi-barbarons  peoples,  who  formed  piratical 
commnnities  in  the  -dEgsean,  such  as  the  Dryopes  of  Carystus  in 
Enbcea,  and  the  Dolopes  and  Pelasgians  of  Scyros.  The  latter  is 
one  of  thoee  rocky  islands,  possessed  of  excellent  harbonrs,  which 
seem  made  for  the  home  of  the  corsair.  Its  position  near  the 
centre  of  the  ^gsaan  gave  it  importance^  and  an  old  tradition 
marked  it  as  the  burial-place  of  Theseus.  An  oracle  had  directed 
the  Athenians  to  bring  back  the  bones  of  their  hero  (b.o.  476)  j 
but  it  was  not  till  the  piratical  inhabitants  were  expelled  by 
Cimon,  that  the  search  could  be  made.  It  was,  of  course,  suc- 
ceasfiil.  The  remains  were  brought  to  Athens,  and  carried  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  Theseum,  the  earliest  and  still  the  most 
perfect  of  the  splendid  Doric  monuments  which  adorn  the  ruins 
of  Athens  (b.o.  469).  In  that  procession,  the  Athenians  must  have 
felt  that  they  were  celebrating  their  own  triumph,  as  the  leaders 
of  maritime  Greece. 

But  about  two  years  later  the  sore  first  broke  out  in  the  reyolt 
of  KaxoB,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades.  The  Athenians  made  no 
hesitation  about  subduing  a  rebellious  confederate  by  force  of 
arms.  The  conquered  state  was  stripped  of  its  navy,  and  its  for- 
tifications were  razed  to  the  ground ; — ^an  example  to  aU  the  allies 
who  should  henceforth  attempt  to  recover  their  independence  (b.o. 
467-466). 

The  strength  added  to  Athens  by  this  conquest  may  have  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  success  of  Cimon  in  the  battles  of 
the  Eurymedon  (b.o.  466).f  Next  year  the  large  island  of  Thasos, 
elose  to  the  coast  of  Thraee,  revolted  from  the  alliance,  on  ao- 
count  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Athenian  settlers  at  Eion  on  the 
Strymon  about  the  Thracian  gold-mines:]:  (b.o.  465).  Thasos  was 
only  conquered  after  a  prolonged  blockade  (b.o.  463),  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Athenians  made  their  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
form  the  settlement  of  Ennea-Hodoi  (the  Ifims  Ways)  on  the 
Strymon,  which  became  aftierwards  so  famous  under  the  name  of 
Amphipolis.  The  siege  of  Thasos  had  all  but  precipitated  the 
inevitable  collision  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Thasians 
had  secretiy  applied  for  aid  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  were  only 


*  See  diap.  ziil,  p.  461.  f  n>id. 

%  The  most  prodaethre  were  ihoBe  9X  Soapt^  Hyl^  (the  WoodofiK8Dtggmg9\  in  which 
the  historian  Thucydides  poBBesaed  property. 
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kept  back  from  a  treacherous  inyaaioii  of  Attica  by  a  terrible 
calamitj  at  home. 

Sparta  bad  naturally  taken  the  lead  in  the  settlement  of  con- 
tinental Greece  after  the  Persian  War.  Her  zeal  against  the 
Medizing  states  in  general  was  mitigated  by  the  pmdent  mode- 
ration of  Themistocles.  Bat  in  the  case  of  Thebes,  the  policy  of 
strengthening  the  rival  of  Athens  led  Sparta  to  restore  her  supre- 
macy over  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  always  excepting  ThespisB  and 
PLitsea.  In  the  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  was  engaged  in  wars  with 
the  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  and  the  latter  people  formed  a  con- 
federacy, with  its  capital  at  Elis.  The  rapid  growth  of  Athena, 
and  the  effect  produced  on  the  Greek  mind  by  the  misconduct  of 
Pausanias  and  Leotychides,  had  abeady  detracted  much  from  the 
Spartan  ascendancy,  when  the  city  was  almost  destroyed  by  a 
terrible  earthquake,  in  which  many  of  the  citizens  perished  (B.a 
464).  The  Helots,  abeady  excited  by  the  instigations  of  Pau- 
sanias, seized  the  opportunity  to  reyolt,  and  the  earthquake  was 
represented  as  the  judgment  of  Poseidon  for  the  sacrilege  com- 
mitted in  dragging  certain  Helots  from  his  sanctuary  at  Tsnarus. 
Sparta  was  only  saved  from  surprise  by  the  young  king  Archi- 
damus;  and  the  insurgents  held  the  field  for  some  time  before 
they  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Ithome  in  Messenia.  In  this 
stronghold,  the  same  which  had  been  held  by  Aristodemus,*  they 
maintained  themselves  for  the  ten  years  of  the  Third  Messenian 
War  (b.o.  464 — 464).  The  LacedaBmonians,  who  were  proverbial 
for  their  want  of  skill  in  sieges,  called  in  the  aid  of  their  allies, 
and  among  the  rest,  4000  Athenians  marched  to  their  help  under 
Cimon,  who  had  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  the  Athenians  to 
send  the  required  aid.  ^^  Do  not,"  said  he,  ^^  suffer  Hellas  to  be 
lamed  of  one  leg,  or  our  city  to  draw  without  her  yoke-fellow." 
Soon,  however,  there  sprung  up  a  distrust— due  to  continued  ill- 
success,  and  perhaps  to  the  Lacedsmonians'  conciousness  of  then* 
meditated  treachery  in  the  affair  of  Thasos, — and  the  Athenian 
auxiliaries  were  unceremoniously  dismissed  (b.o.  461). 

The  effect  was  as  marked  on  the  internal  politics  of  Athens,  as 
on  her  foreign  relations.  Up  to  this  period  Cimon  had  maintain- 
ed his  political  ascendancy  against  Pericles  and  the  still  more 
advanced  democratic  leader,  Ephialtes;  but  the  failure  of  his 
Laconizing  policy  brought  himself  and  his  party  into  utter  dis- 
credit, and  he  was  banished  by  a  vote  of  ostracism.  Pericles  and 
Ephialtes  now  proceeded  to  complete  the  democratic  constitution 

*  See  chap  zil,  p.  886. 
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of  Cleisthenes  by  transferring  judicial  functions  to  the  people,  in 
addition  to  the  political  power  which  they  already  possessed*  The 
Senate  of  the  Areopagus  was  stripped  both  of  its  censorial  and 
judicial  attributes,  except  in  cases  of  homicide ;  and  the  senate  of 
the  five  hundred,  as  well  as  the  Archons,  were  restricted  almost 
entirely  to  administratiye  duties.  The  decision  of  judicial  ques- 
tions was  transferred  to  the  Dicasteries.  From  the  whole  body  of 
full  citizens,  6000  were  chosen  every  year  by  lot  to  serve  the  office 
of  Dioasta^  or  jurymen,  and  they  received  pay  during  their  attend- 
ance at  the  courts.  They  were  subdivided  by  lots  into  ten  sections 
of  600  each,*  among  which  the  several  courts  and  causes  were 
distributed.  Beferring  to  special  works  on  Athenian  antiquities 
for  the  details  of  the  institution,  we  need  only  say  that  it  popu- 
larized the  administration  of  justice  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Athenian  polity.  Mr.  Grote  has  well  summed 
up  the  character  of  the  Dicasteries  as  "nothing  but  jury-trial 
applied  on  a  scale  broad,  systematic,  unaided,  and  imcontrolled 
beyond  all  other  historical  experience,  and  therefore  exhibiting, 
in  exaggerated  proportions,  both  the  excellences  and  the  defects 
characteristic  of  the  jury  system,  as  compared  with  decision  by 
trained  and  professional  judges.  AU  the  encomiums  which  it  is 
customary  to  pronoxmce  upon  jury-trial  will  be  found  predicable  of 
the  Athenian  dicasteries  in  a  still  greater  degree :  all  the  reproaches, 
which  can  be  addressed  on  good  ground  to  the  dicasteries,  will 
apply  to  modem  juries  also,  though  in  a  less  degree.  *'t  Their 
large  numbers  secured  them  against  intimidation,  and  against 
corruption,  the  prevailing  vice  of  individual  Greek  judges,  and 
secured  the  application  to  the  question  in  hand  of  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  On  the  other  hand  • 
they  were  liable  to  err  from  the  absence  of  professional  knowledge 
directed  by  the  calmness  of  a  judicial  mind,  and  they  were  subject 
to  be  misled  both  by  prevailing  prejudices  and  passions,  and  by 
the  rhetoric  of  advocates.  Modem  experience,  however,  proves 
that  twelve  men,  even  under  the  presidence  and  direction  of  a 
judge  not  inclined  to  favour  a  popular  sentiment,  are  quite  as 
capable  as  five  hundred  of  strokes  of  wild  justice  or  passionate 
injustice;  and  the  artifices  of  rival  advocates  would  make  the  less 

*  The  supemnmeruy  1000  were  reserred  to  fill  np  aoddental  yacandea 
f  Grote:  Bistary  of  Greece^  vol  t^  pp.  517,  518.    The  whole  aoconnt  in  that 
46ih  chapter,  of  the  changes  at  Athens  under  Pericles,  deseryes  the  most  attentire 
pemsal,  not  onlj  of  the  classical  student,    but  of  every   politician— nay  of  every 
educated  citizen  of  a  free  state. 
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impreesioii  on  dicasts  whoee  natnraUy  keen  intellect  was  aharp^ied 
by  constant  attendance  in  the  courts.  Mr.  Grote  has  triiun- 
phantlj  refbted  the  calumny  which  depicts  the  dicasts  as  delight- 
ing, with  a  sort  of  wanton  levity,  in  hunting  down  an  unhappy 
defendant;  and  has  shown  that  they  are  most  truly  represented, 
even  by  their  satirist,  Aristophanes,  as  ^^  obeying  die  appeals  to 
their  pity  as  well  as  those  to  their  anger — as  being  yielding  and 
impressionable  when  their  feelings  are  approached  on  either  side, 
and  unable,  when  they  hear  the  exculpatory  appeal  of  the  accused, 
to  maintain  the  anger  which  had  been  raised  by  the  speech  of  the 
accuser."  One  effect  of  the  new  judicial  system  is  undeniable ;  it 
gave  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  thought  and  speech,  and  aided 
that  intellectual  development  which  is  the  most  striking  character 
of  the  age  of  Pericles.  So  violent  was  the  resistance  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  to  these  changes,  that  they  procured  the  assassinar 
tion  of  Ephialtes,  thereby  probably  only  strengthening  the  hands 
of  Pericles,  who  now  began  to  exercise  the  vast  power  which  went 
on  increasing  till  his  death. 

The  insult  put  by  Sparta  upon  Athens  broke  the  last  link  of 
the  alUance  between  the  two  states.  Kot  only  was  that  alliance 
renounced  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  Athenian  people,  but  ihey 
farmed  a  new  league  with  her  constant  rival,  Argos,  a  state  which 
had  regained  much  of  its  old  power  while  the  Spartans  were 
occupied  with  the  Messenian  War.  Another  alliance  with  M ^ara, 
then  at  war  with  Comith,  gave  Athens  a  footing  upon  the 
Isthmus.  To  protect  this  new  ally  against  the  land  forces  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  to  place  her  in  direct  communication  with 
their  own  maritime  power,  the  Athenians  devised  that  new  and 
ingenious  species  of  fortification  called  "  Long  Walls."  They  con- 
nected M^ara  with  her  port,  Nissea,  by  a  pair  of  parallel  walls 
extending  for  the  whole  distance  of  about  a  mile.  It  was  about 
two  years  later  that  the  Athenians  began  their  own  celebrated 
'^Long  Walls,"  which  completed  the  scheme  begun  by  Themis- 
todes  in  the  fortification  of  the  Firseus.  A  wall  about  four  miles 
and  a  half  long  united  the  Firseus  with  Athens,  and  with 
another,  about  four  miles  long,  to  Phalerum,  enclosed  the  whole 
space  between  Athens  and  her  two  ports  in  one  vast  fortified 
enceinte  (b.o.  457 — 6).  These  steps  were  not  taken  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Spartans  were  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Ithome; 
but  Comitk  and  Epidaurus  leagued  wi&  other  Feloponnesian 
states  to  avenge  the  intrusion  of  Athens  into  Megara,  and  the 
^ginetans  made  a  last  effort  to  dispute  her  dominion  of  the  sea. 
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A  great  searfiglit  oflP  jEgina,  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
alKes,  resulted  in  the  destruction  •£  the  navy  of  the  -^ginetans, 
and  the  si^e  of  their  city  by  land  and  sea;  while  an  attack  of  the 
Corinthians  upon  Megara  was  repulsed,  and  the  whole  detachment 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  retreat  (b.o.  467).    Athens  now  only 
needed  to  become  the  protectress  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  as  she  was 
aheady  of  Platcea,  in  order  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  great  con- 
tinental league.    To  guard,  it  would  seem,  against  this  danger, 
the  Spartans  marched  an  army  into  Boeotia  on  another  pretext. 
They  were  in  secret  communication  with  the  oligarchical  party  in 
Athens,  who  vehemently  opposed  the  building  of  the  Long  Walls, 
and  by  whose  aid  they  hoped  both  to  frustrate  that  wort,  and 
even  to  overthrow  the  democracy.    The  Athenians  promptly  met 
the  danger  by  a  march  to  Tanagra,  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  with 
the  whole  force  that  they  could  muster  (their  main  army  being  oo- 
cupied  in  the  si^e  of  JEgina),  aided  by  some  Argive  infantry  and 
Thessalian  cavalry.    A  hard-won  victory  gained  for  the  Lacedee- 
monians  no  other  advantage  than  a  safe  retreat;  while  the  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  was  compensated  by  the  reconciliation  of  her  two 
great  statesmen.    The  exiled  Oimon  presented  himself  on  the  field 
of  battle;  and,  when  not  permitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks, 
nrged  his  friends  to  fight  with  desperate  courage.    Struck  with 
this  generous  devotion,  Pericles  himself  proposed  his  rival's  recall ; 
and  the  two  chie&  entered  into  a  compact  which  secured  to  the 
state  the  military  services  of  Cimon,  while  the  internal  adminis- 
tration was  left  to  Pericles.    The  first  effect  of  this  reconciliation 
was  seen  in  an  ample  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Tanagra.    Only 
two  months  aftier  that  battle,  the  Athenians  marched  into  Boeotia, 
and  defeated  the  whole  body  of  the  allies  of  Thebes  at  (Enophyta. 
The  Boeotian  towns  were  not  only  released  from  the  supremacy  of 
Thebes,  but  their  governments  were  made  democratic  under  the 
pi*otection  of  Athens.     The  Phoecians  and  Locrians  joined  her 
alliance,  and  she  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
extending  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  to  Thermopylae.    About 
the  same  time  the  Long  Walls  were  completed,  and  the  surrender 
of  ^gina  reduced  this  ancient  enemy  to  the  condition  of  a  tribu- 
tary ally  of  Athens,  her  fortifications  being  razed,  and  her  ships 
surrendered.    To  the  mastery  of  the  ^gsean  Sea  was  now  added 
that  of  the  coasts  of  Greece.    The  Athenian  admiral,  Tolmides, 
Bailed  round  Peloponnesus,  burned  the  Lacedaemonian  harbours  of 
Methone  and  Gythium,  and  took  from  the  Ozolian  Locrians  the 
important  port  of  Naupactus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
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A  friendly  garrison  was  secnred  for  this  post,  which  commanded 
both  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  and  the  passage  across  its  month 
into  Peloponnesus,  by  the  establishment  there  of  the  Messenian 
Helots  who  had  surrendered  Ithom^  under  a  capitulation,  after 
holding  out  ten  years  (b.o.  455).  This  brilliant  career  of  victory 
received  a  check  in  the  failure  of  expeditions  agamst  Thessaly  and 
Sicyon ;  and  in  the  following  year  Pericles  himself  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  a  renewed  attadc  on  Sicyon,  and  an  eiqpedition  to 
Acamania  (B.a  454).  The  severe  loss  inflicted  on  Athens  by  the 
destruction  of  the  force  sent  to  Egypt,  and  the  depression  of 
Sparta  in  consequence  of  the  Messenian  War  and  the  Athenian 
successes  among  her  allies,  disposed  both  parties  to  peace,  and  a 
Five  Years'  Truce  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesians  was 
negotiated  by  Cimon  (b.c.  450).  This  singular  form  of  compact 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  Greek  ideas.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  two  European  states  begins  with  the  mutual  promise  of 
perpetual  amity  and  good-will ;  but  the  Greek  states  came  to  re- 
gard war  for  their  own  interests  as  their  normal  condition,  only  to 
be  interrupted  by  truces  for  fixed  periods,  and  even  these  seldom 
lasted  their  full  term.  These  truces  w&re  armistices  solemnly 
sworn  to  with  libations  to  the  gods,  from  which  libations  the  truce 
received  its  name  in  Greek.*  It  was  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Five  Years'  Truce  that  Cimon  undertook  the  successful  naval 
expedition  to  Cyprus,  during  which  he  died  (b.c.  449).  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  the  aristocratic  party  by  Thucydides, 
the  son  of  Melesias,  who  proved  no  match  for  Perides,  and  was 
ostracized  afl»r  five  or  six  years  (b.c.  444-3).t 

Some  time — ^but  we  do  not  know  how  long — ^before  the  death 
of  Cimon,  the  final  step  was  taken  in  the  establishment  of  the 
maritime  empire  of  Athens  by  the  transference  of  the  common 
treasury  of  the  confederacy  from  Delos  to  Athens  itself.  This 
measure  was  proposed  by  the  Samians  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Aristides,  who  is  said  to  have  characterized  it  as  unjust  but  useful ; 
and  when  most  of  the  allies  ceased  to  take  any  personal  share  in 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  synod  of  Deles  became  a 
mere  form,  it  would  have  been  mere  affectation  to  leave  the  treasure 
exposed  to  a  bold  maritime  raid,  or  indeed  to  cany  the  contribu- 

*  Hence  the  Immoor  of  Aristophanefl  mokes  his  rustic  lover  of  peace  UuU  the  tracea, 
which  he  has  had  privately  fetched  for  him  from  Sparta  in  jars.  He  finds  a  Five  Tean' 
Truce  to  smell  of  pitch  and  naval  preparations,  and  discusses  a  Ten  Years^  and  Thirty 
Tears*  Truce  after  a  like  fashion  {AchamianM,  w.  186—202). 

t  He  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  great  historian  Thncjdides,  the  sod  of 
Oloms. 
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tions  anywhere  but  direct  to  Athens.  Thns  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  b.o.  saw  the  Athenians  at  the  head  of  a  real  empire,  ex- 
tending oyer  the  JEgsBSXL  Sea  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
which  the  Persians  withdrew  about  this  time  under  the  convention 
of  Callias,  and  embracing  the  most  important  part  of  Northern 
Greece.  Besides  maintaining  her  position  as  the  natural  head  of 
the  Ionian  race,  she  numbered  many  Dorian  states  among  her 
subject  allies,  one  of  them,  ^gina,  an  island  which  had  been  a 
great  seat  of  commerce,  civilization,  and  maritime  empire,  while 
Athens  was  in  her  infancy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  was  hated 
throughout  Dorian  Greece.  Sparta  herself  had  suffered  the  humi- 
liation of  seeing  her  coasts  ravaged  and  her  ports  burnt ;  and  even 
when  she  attempted  to  restore  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  to  the 
Delphians,  who  had  been  displaced  by  the  Phocians,  her  army 
had  no  sooner  retired  than  the  Athenians  reversed  the  proceeding, 
and  replaced  the  Phocians  in  possession  of  the  temple  and  oracle 
(b.c.  448).  These  proceedings  did  not,  however,  involve  a  breach 
of  the  Five  Years'  Truce. 

But  it  was  not  the  destiny  of  Athens  to  maintain  an  empire  on 
the  continent,  and  her  reverses  began  from  the  very  moment  of 
her  highest  power.  The  plains  of  Boeotia  were  to  the  states  of 
Greece  what  the  Netherlands  have  been  to  Europe — a  common 
battle-field.  The  battles  of  Tanagra  and  (Enophyta  were  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Coronea,*  in  which  the  revolted  aristocratic 
party  in  Boeotia  totally  defeated  an  ill-prepared  Athenian  force 
under  Tolmides  (b.o.  447).  One  consequence  of  this  battle  is  im- 
portant for  the  light  it  throws  upon  Grecian  sentiment.  Many 
members  of  the  best  families  of  Athens  were  taken  prisoners  at 
Coronea.  Had  they  fallen,  fresh  efforts  would  have  been  made  to 
avenge  their  death ;  but  their  lives  were  held  worth  redeeming  at 
the  price  of  the  total  evacuation  of  Boeotia,  The  oligarchical 
governments  were  restored  in  all  the  cities  except  Platsea ;  and  the 
country  once  more  placed  under  the  supremacy  of  Thebes,  became 
again  the  bitter  enemy  of  Athens. 

The  loss  of  Boeotia  involved  the  defection  of  the  Phocians  and 
Locrians.  At  the  same  time  Euboea  revolted,  and  Megara  was 
seized  by  a  force  of  Corinthians  and  others,  admitted  into  the  city 
by  a  conspiracy  (b.o.  445).  This  last  achievement  opened  the 
passes  which  led  through  Mount  Geranea  from  the  Isthmus  into 
Attica;  and,  now  that  the  Five  Years'  Truce  had  expired,  the 

*  JuBt  half  a  oentuiy  later,  Coronea  was  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Agesilaus  oyer  the 
states  allied  against  Sparta  (B.a  894). 
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Lacedsmonians  invaded  Attica  imder  their  joimg  long  Pleistoanax. 
Pericles  returned  in  all  haste  from  Eubcea ;  and,  according  to  the 
common  belief,  bribed  Pleistoanax  to  retreat.*  He  then  returned 
to  Eubcea,  and  reconquered  the  island.  But  the  continental  power 
of  Athens  was  completely  broken.  The  revolt  of  Megara  severed 
her  hold  upon  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  her  open  to  invasion.  She 
consented  to  a  truce  for  thirty  years  with  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies,  surrendering  her  conquests  in  the  Megarid,  Troesen,  and 
Achsea,  and  submitting  to  see  M^ara  return  to  the  Pelopoimesian 
confederacy  (b.c.  446). 

The  interval  of  sixteen  years  between  the  conclufflion  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Truce,  and  its  rupture  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  forms  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Athenian  history. 
The  loss  of  her  continental  empire  was  indeed  a  severe  blow  to  her 
power ;  but  there  remained  to  her  what  might  now  be  considered 
her  natural  dominion  over  the  islands  and  the  Asiatic  colonies. 
The  process  was  now  almost  complete,  by  which  these  states  were 
converted  from  voluntary  allies  to  tributary  subjects.  Only  the 
three  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos  retained  their  inde- 
pendence. As  for  the  rest,  even  the  affectation  of  consulting  their 
common  interests  was  abandoned.  They  were  avowedly  treated 
as  owing  obedience  to  Athens,  to  be  enforced  if  it  were  withheld, 
but  as  having  upon  her  no  other  claim  than  that  of  protection  irom 
Persia.  A  force  of  sixty  triremes  maintained  order  in  the  ^gsean, 
and  exercised  her  mariners.  Her  tributary  cities  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a  thousand,  probably  an  exaggerated  number ;  the 
tribute  derived  fix)m  them  to  600  talents,  and  her  total  revenue 
to  1000  talents  (somewhat  less  than  £250,000) ;  while  the  ac- 
cumulated treasure  in  the  Acropolis  reached  almost  ten  times  that 
sum.  Her  commercial  activity  corresponded  to  her  wealth,  and 
she  engaged  in  fi^h  enterprises  of  colonization.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were  the  foundation  of  Thurii  in  the  territory  of 
the  destroyed  city  of  Sybaris,  in  the  south  of  Italy  (b.c.  443),  and 
of  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon  (b.o.  43?).  It  is  curious  that  the 
two  great  historians  of  the  age  were  closely  connected  with  these 
two  colonies.  Thurii  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
Herodotus  was  one  of  the  settlers :  Amphipolis,  extremely  valuable 
for  the  gold  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  soon  became  of  great 
historical  importance ;  and  Thucydides,  who  had  property  in  the 

*  One  form  of  the  story  is  that  when  Peridefl,  aooording  to  the  oonstitational  form, 
rendered  Us  tnniuJ  acooont,  it  contilned  an  item  of  ten  talents  q)eni  for  a  nMemary 
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mines,  waa  banifilied  from  AthenB  on  account  of  hk  failnre  to 
lelieye  Amphipolis,  in  b.c«  424.  This  place  became  again  veiy 
famous  in  the  wars  with  Philip,  Besides  th^  new  colonies,  many 
Athenian  citizens  were  settled  as  deruchi  in  the  ports  and  islands 
of  the  JSgadeJU 

The  political  administration  of  Athens  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
Pericles,  who  had  for  a  few  years  a  powerful  antagonist  in  Thucy- 
dides,  the  son  of  Melesias.  This  statesman  was  better  qualified 
than  Cimon  had  been  to  cope  with  Pericles  on  his  own  ground 
in  the  popular  assembly,  and  the  aristocratic  party  were  better 
organized.  But  the  vast  superiority  of  Pericles  in  debate  waa 
confessed,  if  we  may  believe  the  anecdote  of  Plutarch,  by  his  riraL 
Being  asked  by  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  whether  Pericles  or 
he  were  the  better  wrestler,  Thucydides  replied — "  Even  when  I 
throw  him  he  denies  that  he  has  fallen,  gains  his  point,  and  talks 
over  those  who  have  actually  seen  him  falL"  *  The  time  was  past 
for  discussing  the  foundations  of  the  democratic  constitution ;  and 
the  attacks  of  Thucydides  and  his  party  were  chiefly  directed  at  tiie 
pacific  policy  of  Pericles  towards  Persia,  and  the  employment  of 
the  money  levied  from  the  allies,  originally  for  the  Persian  war,  in 
the  decoration  of  the  city.  To  the  first  objection  it  was  enough 
for  Pencil  to  reply,  that  all  danger  of  attack  from  Persia  had 
ceased,  and  that  an  aggressive  war  against  her  would  be  a  waste 
of  resources,  demanded  neither  by  the  common  voice  nor  the 
common  interest  of  Greece.  The  other  point  was  one  which  had 
long  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  justice  into  that  of  policy,  and 
Pericles  only  gave  by  his  genius  form  and  consistency  to  the 
ambition  of  the  people,  that  their  city  should  be  invested  with  an 
unperial  grandeur  answering  to  the  imperial  state  she  had  usurped* 
After  a  fierce  contest,  the  public  will  was  clearly  expressed  by  the 
ostracism  of  Thucydides  (b.o.  444  or  443),  leaving  to  Pericles  the 
ascendancy  which  was  undisputed  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  only  external  event  of  great  importance,  tiU  the  outbreak 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  the  revolt  and  reduction  of  Samos, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  three  islands  which  were  the  sole  remain- 
ing independent  allies  of  Athens.  It  would  seem  that  the  olig- 
archical party,  which  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  this  wealthy 
state,  was  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  of  real  independence. 
Having  wrested  fix)m  Miletus  the  small  town  of  Priene  on  the 
Ionian  coast,  they  refused  to  appear  at  Athens  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Milesians.    Forty  ships  were  sent  out  to  punish  this 

*  Plutarch,  Pericles,  8 ;  Grote,  Hiitory  of  OreeeSf  vol  yL,  pw  21 
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act  of  contnmacj ;  an  Athenian  ganifl<Hi  was  placed  in  Samoe, 
the  government  was  changed  into  a  democracy,  and  hoetages  of 
the  noblest  fimiilieB  were  carried  off  to  Lemnos.  Bat  the  oligar- 
chical party  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  the  Persian  satrap  of  Sardls, 
in  surprising  the  island  and  the  Athenian  troops,  whom  they  sent 
as  prisoners  to  Saidis,  at  the  same  time  recovering  their  hostages 
from  Lemnos.  They  then  openly  revolted  (b.o.  4A0).  A  fleet 
was  sent  against  them  under  the  ten  generals  for  the  year,  of 
whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  and  another  was  the  poet  Sopbodes 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  for  nine  months,  Samos  capitulated, 
and  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  subject  allies.  Byzai^ 
tium,  the  only  other  state  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  submitted 
at  the  same  time.  The  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  a  state  which 
had  ranked  second  to  Athens  in  the  confederacy,  must  have  con- 
vinced the  subject  allies  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  at 
emancipation,  nor  does  there  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  any  strong 
desire  for  a  change.  ^^  The  feeling  common  among  them  towards 
Athens  seems  to  have  been  neither  attachment  nor  hatred,  but 
simple  indifference  and  acquiescence  in  her  supremacy."  *  Her 
dominion  was  more  firmly  established  than  ever. 

But  Athens  shines  at  this  period  with  a  lustre  far  surpasBiDg 
that  of  empire.  We  naturally  feel  a  hesitation  in  applying  a 
word,  associated  both  in  earlier  and  later  times  with  power  over 
vast  regions,  to  so  small  a  space  as  the  subjects  of  Athens  occu- 
pied on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  there  are  other  realms, 
depicted  on  no  map,  which  own  her  supremacy  to  this  very  day, 
and  this  supremacy  was  chiefly  earned  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 
That  statesman,  whose  own  mind  had  been  trained  by  the  acutest 
thinkers  of  Oreece,  and  whose  daily  life  was  spent  in  converse 
with  her  master-spirits,  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  investing 
Athens  with  an  intellectual  glory  which  no  change  of  empire 
should  blot  out.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  formed  the  project  of 
making  her,  by  the  willing  consent  of  the  Hellenic  states,  the 
capital  of  a  united  Greece,  and  he  sent  out  envoys  to  invite  the 
assembly  of  a  congress.  Such  a  scheme  was  not  only  premature, 
but  incompatible  with  the  temper  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Greek  states.  There  remained  to  him  the 
power  of  making  Athens,  by  the  resources  which  she  possessed 
in  herself,  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Greece, — of 

*  Grote,  Histoiy  of  Greece,  vol  tL,  p.  48.  The  remark  quoted  occnia  in  the 
midet  of  a  most  important  diaciianon  on  tiie  pontion  of  the  alUes  in  reference  to 
Athens  at  this  time. 


\ 
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exhibiting  her  to  the  Hellenic  world  as  the  home  of  art  and 
letters,  of  philoBophy  and  eloquence,^f  clothing  her  with  a 
beauty  worthy  of  the  queen  of  HeUas.  Nor  was  this  the  unprac- 
tical idea  of  a  statesman  in  adrance  of  his  age.  The  people, 
excited  by  the  still  recent  glories  of  the  Persian  War,  elated 
with  the  possession  of  the  empire  they  had  so  rapidly  acquired, 
stimulated  by  the  activity  of  their  commerce  and  maritime 
expeditions,  and  still  more  by  the  sense  of  personal  freedom  and 
the  restless  energy  of  their  public  life, — ^trained  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  intellect  in  not  only  listening  to,  but  judging  of,  Uie 
poetiy  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  and  eloquence  such  as  that  of 
Pericles  himself,— endowed  by  nature  with  the  nicest  sense  of 
harmony  and  beauty,  and  passing  their  lives  together  in  the 
public  places  of  their  beloved  city — such  a  people  were  more  than 
ready  to  carry  out  the  most  magnificent  schemes  of  improvement 
that  a  statesman  could  devise.  When  such  a  spirit  moves  at  once 
the  rulers  and  the  people,  Uiere  is  sure  to  be  no  want  of  the  best 
instruments  that  genius  can  supply,  and  the  age  of  Pericles  was 
the  epoch  of  the  highest  creative  genius  ever  known  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  It  ifl  this  that  gives  Athens  her  unique  position  in 
human  history,  the  intellectual  supremacy  which  was  the  fruit  of 
her  political  freedom.  The  faidts,  and  even  the  crimes,  which  the 
Athenians  conmiitted  in  the  immoderate  use  of  that  liberty  of 
which  they  were  the  foremost  champions,  wrought  out  their  own 
punishment,  and  passed  away  like  the  ruins  of  their  city  and  their 
empire,  but  the  products  of  their  intellectual  energy  rise,  like  the 
remains  of  the  Parthenon,  above  those  ruins,  a  landmark  and  a 
pattern  to  intellectual  effort  in  every  age. 

It  were  a  task  far  beyond  our  limits  to  describe  the  works 
with  which  the  artists  who  flourished  imder  Pericles  beautified 
the  city,  or  the  nobler  products  with  which  poets  and  historians 
glorified  the  literature  of  Athens.  The  city  itself  had  been  rebuilt 
in  haste  after  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  like  London  after  the  fire 
of  1666 ;  and  its  streets,  in  common  with  those  of  most  Greek 
towns,  had  far  more  than  all  the  irr^ularity  and  narrowness 
which  deform  our  own  city.  But  the  Wren  of  that  age,  Hippo- 
damus  of  MUetus,  foimd  ample  exercise  for  his  skill  in  laying  out 
the  regular  streets  and  noble  Agora  of  Peirceus,  whidb  gained  for 
great  works  of  city  architecture  the  proverbial  title  of  "  Hippoda- 
meian."  This  chief  port  of  Athens  was  also  furnished  with  a 
splendid  arsenal  and  docks.  The  system  of  defence  connecting 
Athens  with  her  ports  was  completed  by  the  building  of  the  inner 
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1.  The  Cephlstna;  2.  The  IIImqb;  8.  The  Erldanns;  i.  Mount  Hymettua;  S.  Mount  Lcrcabet- 
tua:  &  Mount  Ancheamna;  7.  Mount  CorydAllos;  a  Mount  Poeclluin  (this  mountain  and  7  are  parts 
of  the  range  of  i£in^eo8) ;  9.  The  outer  Cenun  feus;  10.  Academia;  11.  (Eum  Geramlcnmr  12.  Golo- 
nna;  18.  Achamaj;  14.  Cropeia;  15.  Piponldae;  16^  Ennjrride;  17.  Alopeoe ;  18L  Lariaaa;  19. 
Halimua;  20.  ProspalU:  21.  a^lHada^f  22.  ^xone:  28.  ThjanoBtU;  21  CovydaUna;  8&.  Xjpelef 
(Troja);  26.  Hermua;  27.  Ota;  2S.  Upper  Agryle;  29.  Lower  Agryle. 
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wall  to  the  PeirsBUS,  to  prevent  the  communication  being  cut  off  in 
case  an  enemy  shoiild  gain  a  footing  in  the  wide  space  between 
the  Perifiean  and  Phaleric  walls.  While  the  safety  of  the  city  was 
consulted  in  these  works  of  utility,  the  nobler  sentiments  of 
religious  and  intellectual  life  were  ministered  to  by  works  of 
surpassing  beauty.  The  theatre  called  Odeon  was  erected  for 
the  musical  and  poetical  contests  at  the  Panathenalc  festival ;  * 
the  temples  of  the  Acropolis  were  rebuilt ;  and  a  worthy  approach 
to  them  was  constructed  in  the  splendid  Doric  Propytea-f  The 
crowning  triumph  of  Athenian  art  was  in  the  Parthenon  ,or 
"House  of  the  Virgin" — ^the  great  temple  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis,  constructed  of  white  marble,  after  the  purest  Doric 
mould — ^adorned  with  the  most  perfect  sculptures  in  the  pedi- 
ments of  its  eastern  and  western  porticoes,  in  the  metopes  :|:  of  its 
fideze,  and  on  the  frieze  in  low  relief  round  the  wall  of  the  "  ceUa  " 
within  the  colonnade — and  enshrining  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
goddess  in  ivory  with  ornaments  of  pure  gold.  How  zealously 
ihe  Athenians  lighted  up  ^^  the  lamp  of  sacrifice,"  and  how  strong 

*  The  Great  Theatre,  for  the  exhibition  of  dramas  at  the  Dionysiao  fesUTalB,  was 
hollowed  out  in  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  Its  construction  was  com^ 
menced  aboat  B.a  500,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  temporary 
wooden  erection  which  used  to  be  put  up  at  each  festivaL  The  final  oompledon 
of  its  architectoral  features  seems  not  to  have  been  effected  tiU  b.o.  840. 

f  A  copy  of  the  Propyksa,  Aimishing  a  striking  example  of  the  modem  misap- 
pfication  of  classical  forms,  may  be  seen  at  Kuston  Square,  leading  into  the  courtyard 
and  offices  of  a  railway  station.  Equally  correct  and  equally  misplaced  copies  of 
other  Athenian  monuments  are  combined  into  an  extraordinary  medley  in  the  ndghbour- 
ing  church  of  St  Pancras. 

I  This  teehmeal  term  needs  explmation.  The  chief  featores  of  a  Doric  portico 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  essential  parts  which  were  present  and  viaibU  (as  con- 
struction always  oi^ht  to  be  in  works  of  art)  in  the  primitive  wooden  edifices.  The 
portico  formed  the  gable  end.  Across  the  pillars  ran  the  ar^utrave  (diief-beam). 
On  this  rested  the  ends  of  the  longitu<final  beams,  the  plainness  of  which  was  re- 
lieved  by  a  kind  of  channelling,  called  a  trigl^  (from  its  triple  stiles  and  grooves). 
The  opening  between  these  t>eam-ends,  called  metopei  (jierdirai^  because  they  were 
between  the  beds  of  the  beams,  birai),  were  at  first  left  vacant:  afterwards  they  were 
filled  in  with  plam  slabs,  and  hkBtly  these  slabs  were  sculptured  in  higb-rdief ;  aflbrdmg 
a  splendid  example  of  the  true  principle  of  basing  decorative  art  upon  construction. 
This  whole  surface  ornamented  by  the  triglyphs  and  metopes  formed  the  Jrieu  (in 
Greek  io^poc,  the  sculpture-bearer)^  and  its  richness  was  balanced  by  the  plain 
architrave  bdow.  The  projecting  eomke  {mpuviCj  crown)  above  sheltered  it  from  the 
weather,  and  cast  over  it  a  rich  shadow;  and  above  this  rose  the  triangular  pe£ment^ 
representing  the  gable  of  the  roo£  The  opening  enclosed  by  its  sides,  and  filled  in 
with  plain  slabs,  formed  the  ijfmpanu/n  (Le. ,  drwn\  and  aflTorded  a  space  for  groups 
of  colossal  sculpture.  In  the  Parthenon,  the  sculptures  of  the  eastern  or  principal 
front  represented  the  burth  of  Athena ;  those  of  Hie  western  finrnt,  her  contest  with 
Poseidon  for  Attics  The  back  parts  of  all  the  figures  are  as  daboratelj  finished  as  the 
parts  which  were  seen. 
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a  sentiment  of  pride  was  mingled  with  their  zeal,  is  seen  in  the 
anecdote  that  thej  choee  ivorj  and  gold  rather  than  marble  for 
this  statue  becanse  they  were  the  meet  expensive.  A  cmions 
contrast  is  presented  by  the  prudence  of  the  statesman,  who  con- 
trived that  the  golden  ornaments  should  be  removable,  and  ven* 
tured  to  enumerate  them  among  the  resources  available  for  the 
support  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  These  costly  materials  were  of 
themselves  enough  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  statue ;  but  the 
temple  itself  and  its  sculptured  ornaments  have  survived,  though 
sorely  mutilated  by  war  and  barbarian  hands.  The  extensive 
fragments  brought  over  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  sight  of  them  moved  the  envy  of 
Canova,  enable  us  to  study  for  ourselves  the  most  perfect  works 
ever  fruned  by  the  sculptoi^s  chisel.  The  majestic  forms  of  deities 
that  filled  the  pediments,  and  the  groups  of  Athenians  and 
Centaurs  in  the  varied  attitudes  of  close  combat  on  the  metopes  of 
the  frieze,  are  mutilated  into  the  mere  relics  of  their  pristine 
beauty ;  but  the  exquisite  frieze  of  the  odUtj  better  preserved  by 
its  sheltered  position  and  low  relief,  still  exhibits  the  joyous  pro- 
cession which  carried  up  the  "peplus,"  or  sacred  robe,  to  the 
goddess  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  Kor  should  we  foi^t,  as  we 
view  them,  that  what  are  to  us  the  dead  forms  of  decayed  beauty, 
were  to  the  Greeks  of'  the  age  of  Pericles  the  fresh  images  of 
living  realities,  grouped  roimd  the  goddess  whose  might  had 
saved,  restored,  and  magnified  their  city.  * 

The  Odeon  and  Parthenon  were  finished  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  sole  administration  of  Pericles  (b.o.  444 — 437),  the 
Propylaea  not  till  the  eve  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  431). 
Other  temples  and  statues  were  erected  at  Athens  and  throughout 
Attica,  among  which  a  special  notice  is  due  to  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Athena  Promachus  (the  Fighter  in  the  Van),  cast  from 
the  spoils  of  Marathon,  representing  the  goddess  in  full  panoply 
and  warrior  attitude  as  the  guardian  of  the  city,  towering  above 
the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  visible  to  the  mariner  far  out  at  sea. 
The  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  these  works  were  completed 

*  The  modeb  of  the  Partheaon,  both  u  ndned  and  restored,  in  the  Eljpn  room  of 
the  BriUsh  Museum,  not  odIt  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  edifice,  but  aid  na  in 
referring  the  fragments  of  soolptore  to  their  proper  places.  It  is  impossible  to  enume- 
rate the  many  important  works  written  upon  the  temple  and  its  sculptures.  An 
admirable  popular  account  is  giYen  in  the  little  work  entitled  *'The  El^  IfaiUes," 
first  published  as  apart  of  the  ''Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.*'  See  also  the 
articles  "Athens'*  and  Thddias"  in  Dr.  Smith's  Ptctionaries  of  Geography  and 
Biography. 
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enhanced  the  admiring  astonishment  which  they  excited  through- 
out Greece.  They  were  designed  and  executed  by  numerous  art- 
ists— ^Ictinus  (the  chief  architect  of  the  Parthenon),  Callicrates, 
Corodbus,  Mnesicles,  and  others;  but  the  presiding  genius  was 
that  of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  the  greatest  of  those  great  names 
which  mark  distinct  epochs  in  the  history  of  art. 

This  position  is  not  only  assigned  to  Phidias  by  the  concurrent 
voice  of  antiquity  and  the  judgment  of  modem  critics,  but  his 
place  in  the  history  of  art  is  legibly  inscribed  on  the  existing 
fragments  of  his  works.  We  hare  said  that  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  was  an  epoch  of  transition  from  the  archaic  stiff- 
ness of  old  conventional  forms  to  the  freer  graces  of  Phidias.  The 
last  stage  of  this  transition  is  actually  yisible  in  the  scidptures 
of  the  Parthenon.  We  know  not  whidi  of  those  works  were  horn 
the  hand  of  Phidias  himself;  but  we  do  know  that  among  the 
artists  who  wrought  with  him  were  some  who  belonged  to  the 
older  schools,  and  in  the  metopes  especially  there  is  a  marked 
difference  of  style,  some  of  them  being  strikingly  archaic.  In 
others  of  the  metopes,  in  the  Panathenaic  frieze,  and  especially  in 
the  colossal  statues  of  the  pediment,  the  archaic  stiffaess  has  dis- 
appeared, replaced  by  the  perfection  of  beauty. 

But  that  beauty  is  still  harmonized  by  the  reverential  dignity 
and  repose  which  mark  the  highest  works  of  Grecian  genius, 
both  in  art  and  poetry.  The  imitation  of  nature  has  not  yet  de- 
generated into  those  forms  which  may  seem  even  more  beautifdl 
to  the  uninstructed  eye,  but  in  which  soul  is  wanting :  gods  and 
goddesses  are  not  yet  degraded  into  the  likeness  of  sculptors' 
models.  This  downward  step  was  prepared,  though  not  yet 
taken,  by  the  successors  of  Phidias,  whose  highly  elaborated 
forms,  whether  of  graceful  beauty  or  animated  action,  exhibit  the 
art  in  that  last  stage  of  ripeness  which  precedes  decay.  Of  the 
chryselephantine  statues  of  Phidias  we  can  only  judge  from  Uie 
descriptions  of  ancient  writers,  such  as  Pausanias,  who  saw  them 
in  all  their  glory,  aided  by  works  which  are  no  doubt  imitated 
from  them.  Phidias'  masterpiece  in  this  style  was  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at  Elis,  representing  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  Hellenic  nation  at  the  centre  of  Hellenic  union,  as 
having  laid  aside  the  thunderbolts  which  had  smitten  down 
the  Titans  and  the  Giants,  enthroned  as  a  conqueror  in  perfect 
majesty  and  repose,  and  ruling  with  a  nod  hoih  Olympus  and 
the  subject  world.  This  idea  is  said  to  have  been  expressed 
by  Phidias  himself  in  words.     When  asked  by  his  nephew 
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PaoflBiiiis,  what  model  be  meant  to  follow  in  the  statue,  he  re- 
plied by  quoting  the  lines  of  Homer  which  describe  Jove  thus 
ruling  among  the  gods^  and  which  evidently  snggested  those  mag- 
nificent verses  of  Milton : — 

''Thus  wbOe  God  ipaka,  ambrooal  fragnnoe  filled 
All  lieaTeD,  tad  in  the  bieMed  flpirito  elect 
Senee  of  new  J07  ineflkble  dUnned.*** 

We  possess  yarions  copies  oi  the  bast  of  this  grand  statne,  in 
which  the  high  and  expansive  forehead,  the  enlarged  facial  angle, 
the  arch  of  the  eyebrows,  the  majesty  of  the  large  calm  eye,  the 
features  full  of  expression,  though  in  perfect  repose,  the  slight 
indication  of  the  nod,  and  the  masses  of  hair  gently  falling  for- 
ward, combine  to  make  up  the  ideal  of  supreme  majesty  and 
divine  complacency,  embodied  in  a  human  form.  This  statue 
was  probably  executed  about  b.o.  437,  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Parthenon^t 

The  nearest  rival  to  this  great  work,  showing  how  the  influ- 
ence of  Phidias  affected  the  Dorian  schools  of  art,  was  the  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  Hera  in  her  temple  between  Argos  and 
Mycenae,  the  work  of  the  Argive  Polydetus,  who  was  as  famed  for 
his  statues  of  men  as  Phidias  for  those  of  gods,  a  statement  which 
implies  the  less  ideal  character  of  his  art.  Myron  of  Eleutherse, 
a  younger  contemporary  and  fellow-pupil  of  Phidias,  excelled  in 
the  more  impassioned  representation  of  athletes  in  the  various 
attitudes  of  the  games.  These  statues  were  for  the  most  part  in 
bronze :  one  of  the  best  was  the  Discobolus,  or  Quoit-player,  of 
which  we  possess  a  marble  copy  in  the  British  Musexun,  unibrtu- 
nately  deformed  by  modem  restorations.  Myron  was  one  of  the 
first  great  artists  who  moulded  the  figures  of  animals,  other  than 
horses.  His  bronze  cow,  represented  in  the  act  of  lowing,  stood 
in  the  centre  of  an  open  place  in  Athens. 

The  sister  art  of  painting  was  approaching  to  the  perfection 
which  architecture  and  sculpture  had  reached ;  but  its  develop- 
ment was  slower.  The  laws  of  perspective,  the  combinations  of 
colour,  and  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  art,  were  longer  in 
attaining  perfection  than  the  simpler  modes  of  working  in  bronze 
and  marble.    The  great  painters,  who  aided  in  the  decoration  of 

•  Homer,  a  I  828—680;  IGlton,  l\Mrmdut  lod,  UL  18«— m.  Tbe  he«l  of  the 
ttattte  is  Been  oa  the  oolne  of  the  Elaiana,  Mkd  in  serond  bieta,  the  finest  of  wfaioh  are  ia 
the  Mufleo  Fio43eme&tuio  and  in  the  Floientine  GtOery. 

t  See  the  vithor'a  article  **Pheidia8**  in  Saiith'a  Dic&onary  of  Greek  oniRmam, 
Bogropkjf. 
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Athonp,  -were  PolygnottiB  of  Thasos,  and  Paneemis,  the  nephew  of 
Phidias ;  and  their  works,  though  far  inferior  in  execution  to  those 
<rf  their  successor,  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  and  of  their  later 
contemporaries,  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius, 
marked  the  same  transition  from  the  old  archaic  style  that  was 
made  in  sculpture.  Their  paintings  were  still  essentially  statu- 
esque and  deficient  in  perspective,  and  they  adhered  to  the  old 
plan,  which  we  see  on  the  early  vases,  of  aflBxing  names  to  their 
figures.  The  most  important  of  their  works  were  the  paintings 
in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  representing  the  hero's  exploits,  and  the 
great  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the  Painted  Porch, 
which  has  been  already  described.  The  masterpiece  of  Polygno- 
tofl  was  the  series  of  paintings  from  the  epic  cycle,  with  which 
he  decorated  the  Le%cke^  or  Conversation-Hall  of  the  Gnidians  at 
Delphi. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  Pericles  too  that  Greek  lit- 
erature reached  its  culminating  height  in  the  Attic  Drama,  a  form 
of  poetry  which  Aristotle  justly  considers  as  the  most  perfect ;  and 
it  shone  with  undiminished  splendour  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  We  have  already  indicated  briefly  how  the  Greek 
dramatic  poetry,  in  both  its  forms,  sprang  up  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus.  The  distinction,  now  so  marked, 
between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  was  at  first  almost  accidental. 
Bands  of  Dionysiac  revellers  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  god, 
chiefly  at  the  season  of  the  vintage,  with  songs  and  dances,  both 
in  the  cities  and  the  villages.  But  the  polished  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  demanded  a  more  intellectual  entertainment  than  the 
simple  rustics.  The  songs  of  the  revellers  were  gradually  moulded 
into  the  regiflar  choral  dithyramb,  while  the  performers  still  pre- 
served the  wild  dress  and  gestures  of  the  Satyrs,  beings  half  goat 
and  half  man,  who  accompanied  Dionysus,  whence  their  per- 
formance received  the  name  of  Tragedy^  the  Ooat  Sang.^  The 
prevalence  of  tales  of  crime  and  fate  and  suffering,  like  those  of 
the  houses  of  Labdacus  and  Pelops,  among  the  mythical  subjects 
chosen  for  the  tragic  chorus,  naturally  impressed  on  tragedy  a 
moumfal  and  fatal  character;  while  the  rude  merriment  and 
unrestrained  license  of  the  village  festival,  venting  itself  in  coarse 

*  This  foim  of  the  Ghonis  was  presenred  in  the  Satiric  Drama,  or  burlesque,  which 
WW  ezhiUted  in  association  with  Tragedy.  In  a  fSragment  of  a  Satyric  drama  by 
.^schylus,  on  the  story  of  **  Prometheus  the  Fire-Kindler,''  a  Satyr  who  wants  to 
embrace  the  fire  is  warned  by  Prometheus : — **  Take  care,  you  goat  I  you'll  bum  your 
beard  oft'' 
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jokes  and  personal  jibes,  in  ^^  quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton 
wiles,"  as  naturallj  made  Camedjfy  the  VtUage-Sangy  the  vehide 
of  fan  and  satire.  Both  forms  receired  their  earliest  develop- 
ment among  the  Dorian  states,  so  far  as  their  choral  poetry  was 
concerned,  and  comedy  found  its  chief  home  among  the  demo- 
cratic Megarians,  both  of  the  mother  city  and  the  Sicilian  colonies. 
The  first  regular  comedies  were  composed  by  Epicharmus,  who 
was  bom  at  Cos  about  b.c.  540,  and  exhibited  at  Syracuse  before 
the  Persian  Wars.  Long  before  his  time,  the  Megarian  Susarion 
introduced  comedy  into  Attica,  at  the  village  of  Icaria,  a  special 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (b.o.  678),  nearly  a  century  before 
the  art  reappeared  during  tiie  Persian  Wars. 

The  same  village  of  Icaria  was  the  native  place  of  Thespis,  who 
first  gave  to  Tragedy  its  dramatic  character,  in  the  time  of  Pisis- 
tratus  (b.c.  535).  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dialogue,  which 
afterwards  became  the  most  essential  part  of  a  drama,  the  very 
name  of  which  signifies  action,  introducing  a  single  actor,  who 
not  only  relieved  the  choral  performances  by  the  recitation  of 
mythological  stories  and  heroic  adventures,  but  by  carrying  on  a 
conversation  with  the  leader  of  the  Chorus.  This  actor,  who  in 
the  earliest  times  was  often  the  poet  himself,  personated  different 
characters  by  means  of  linen  masks.  Thespis  is  said  to  have 
travelled  about  Attica  in  a  waggon,  which  served  him  for  a  stage ; 
but  the  art  soon  found  a  home  at  Athens,  where  dramatic  contests 
for  prizes  were  established  in  connection  with  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  These  exhibitions  became  institutions  of  the  state. 
The  provision  of  choruses  was  one  of  the  "  Lituigies,*'  or  public 
services,  which  the  wealthy  citizens  had  to  discharge.  The  citizen 
at  whose  expense  each  particular  chorus  was  provided  was  called 
its  Choragus  (Bringer-on  of  the  Chorus),  and  it  was  to  him  that 
a  prize  won  by  the  drama  was  awarded.  The  poet  was  recognised 
solely  as  the  ^^  Teacher  of  the  Chorus,"  which  he  must  obtain  by 
application  to  the  Archon  Basileus.  Each  competitor  had  to  pro- 
duce three  tragedies  (called  a  Trilogy  ),  to  which  a  Satyric  drama 
was  generally  but  not  always  added  (forming  a  Tetralogy\  after 
that  form  of  composition  had  been  separated  from  the  r^ular 
drama  by  Pratinas,  a  Dorian  of  Phlius,  who  exhibited  at  Athens 
in  competition  with  JEschylus.  The  inmiediate  successors  of 
Thespis  were  the  Athenians,  Choerilus  (b.c.  523 — 483),  and 
Phrynichus,  who  first  exhibited  in  b.c.  511,  when  his  choragus 
was  TheHiistocles.  He  first  ventured  down  firom  the  regions  of 
mythology  to  a  subject  of  contemporary  history,  the  capture  of 
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Miletus  by  the  Persians ;  and  it  is  a  cnrions  example  of  Athenian 
sentiment,  that,  after  being  melted  to  tears  by  the  poet's  pathos, 
they  fined  him  1000  drachms  for  making  an  exhibition  of  the 
Bufferings  of  their  Ionian  brethren.  It  was  at  the  epoch  of  b.o. 
500,  that  ^scHYLUS,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  exhibited  his  first 
tragedy.  Not  only  by  his  transcendent  genius,  but  by  the 
improvements  he  introduced  into  dramatic  performances,  did  he 
earn  the  fame  of  being  the  real  founder  of  Tragedy.  His  addition 
of  a  second  actor  provided  for  a  real  dialogue  on  the  stage,  and 
enabled  him  to  make  the  choral  odes  subordinate  to  the  action. 
The  personation  of  characters  was  aided  by  elaborate  masks,  and 
the  actors  were  raised  to  the  heroic  stature  and  dignity  by  high- 
heeled  buskins,*  lofty  head-dresses,  and  magnificent  robes.  He 
first  used  scenes  painted  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  a 
new  invention  of  the  artist  Agatharcus.  The  extent  to  which  he 
made  use  of  theatrical  mechanism  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
scenes  in  the  ProTnetheua^  where  the  ocean  nymphs  enter  in  a 
flying  chariot,  and  their  father,  Oceanus,  comes  in  bestriding  a 
winged  monster,  or,  as  the  poet  himself  calls  it,  a  four-legged 
bird,  half  horse  and  half  griffin.!  He  also  invented  new  figures 
for  the  dances  of  the  chorus.  Nothing  remained,  in  order  to  give 
the  drama  its  final  form,  but  the  third  actor,  who  was  added  by 
Sophocles.  Such  were  the  strides  which  tragedy  made  in  the 
course  of  a  single  generation  from  the  first  performance  of 
Thespis. 

The  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  the  art  prepared  it  to 
receive  the  mighty  impulse  of  intellectual  life,  which  was  given 
to  the  whole  nation  by  the  Persian  Wars.  We  have  seen  that 
iEschylus  was  one  of  the  combatants  both  at  Marathon  and  at 
Salamis.  He  was  no  doubt  among  the  throng  who  gazed  with 
delight  on  the  youthftd  beauty  of  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sophilus, 
leading  the  chorus,  lyre  in  hand,  round  the  trophy  of  the  latter 
fight  That  youth,  twelve  years  later,  snatched  from  him  the 
tragic  prize,  imder  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest  (b.c.  468). 
The  approaching  contest  had  excited  such  expectation  and  party 

*  From  the  contrast  between  the  tragic  buBkin  {cothumw)  and  the  low-heeled  shoe 
(aoecuf)  of  comedy,  we  have  borrowed  the  fignratiTe  tenns  huJan  and  9ock  for  the  two 
Bpedes  of  the  drama. 

f  Aristophanes  makes  fan  of  this  creature  more  than  onoe,  and  gives  us  some 
insight  into  its  medianism.  He  makes  the  patron  god  of  tragedy  Ue  awake  half  the 
ni^t  *'  wondering  what  sort  of  a  bird  that  yellow  horse-cock  might  be ; "  and  in 
another  play,  an  old  man,  who  undertakes  to  fly  up  to  heaven  on  a  beetle,  shouts  out 
to  the  attendants  to  mind  the  ropes  aloft 
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feeling,  that  the  Archon  had  postponed  drawing  lots  for  the 
judges  till  the  last  moment,  when  Oimon  and  the  nine  generals, 
his  coUeagnes,  entered  the  theatre,  having  jnst  returned  from 
Scyros  with  the  bones  of  Theseus.  The  Archon  administered  the 
oath  to  them  as  judges,  and  their  decision  awarded  the  first  place 
to  Sophocles,  and  the  second  ^schylns,  who  retired  in  disgust 
to  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.*  JBschylus  was  again  at 
Athens  ten  yean  later,  exhibiting  his  magnificent  trilogy  on  the 
&tes  of  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra,  and  Orestes  (b.c.  458),  and 
he  died  in  Sicily  two  years  later.  With  this  one  exception, 
Sophocles  held  tiie  supremacy  of  the  Attic  stage  till  the  epoch 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  The  veiy  year  before  that  in 
which  we  have  seen  him  associated  with  Pericles  in  the  conmiand 
against  Samos,  he  had  been  compelled  to  yield  the  first  prize  to 
Euripides  (b.c.  441),  who,  bom  at  Salamis  on  the  very  day  of  the 
battle,  had  begun  to  exhibit  in  the  year  after  the  death  of  ^schylus 
(b.o.  455).  The  two  great  dramatists  continued  to  work  with  un- 
abated fertility,  against  the  competition  of  many  other  poets,  who 
would  have  made  the  period  illustrious  had  the  great  masters  never 
written,  till  just  before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when 
they  both  died  in  the  same  year  (B.a  406).  It  is  not  within  our 
province  to  enumerate  the  works  or  to  compare  the  merits  of  these 
three  masters  of  the  tragic  art.t 

The  memorable  year  which  forms  about  the  central  point  of  the 
sole  administration  of  Pericles,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Par- 
thenon was  finished,  is  a  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  Comedy. 
The  "Old  Comedy,"  that  form  of  the  art  which  consisted  in 
personal  and  political  satire,  launched  in  humour  of  the  broadest 
license,  had,  like  Tragedy,  its  three  great  masters,  who  are  enu- 
merated by  Horace  in  the  well-known  lines : — 

*'Eapolii,  atque  Cntmiia»  AristophtiieiqQe  poSte 
Atqne  alii  quorum  Comcedia  PriBoa  yironim  est, 
Si  quia  erat  dlgnus  describi,  quod  nudufl  ac  for, 
Quod  moBchus  foret  ant  dcarios  ant  alioqui 
Famomt,  multa  cum  libertate  notebant^*  | 

But  Aristophanes  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  to  whom  the 
common  voice  of  antiquity  has  assigned  a  pre-eminence  over  the 

*  It  is  aneertain  what  pieee  Sophodea  produced  on  thii  oocaaion.    It  was  not  one 
of  his  ertant  phijs. 

t  See  the  article  **Sophode8"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Qrtdc  and  Jiomm  Bk^ 

X  Horat,  8aL  L  W,  1—5. 
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multitude  of  his  rivals.  It  was  just  after  the  battle  of  Marathon 
that  Comedy  was  revived  at  Athens  by  Chionides  (B.a  488 — 7), 
but  Cratinus,  the  first  distinguished  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
did  not  begin  to  exhibit  till  a  generation  later  (b.c.  454) ;  and 
ten  years  later  still,  in  the  year  that  marks  the  great  ascendancy 
of  Pericles,  Aristophanes  was  bom  (b.c.  444).  Meanwhile  the 
license  of  iJbe  comedians  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  a  decree  was 
passed  to  prohibit  their  performances,  in  the  year  of  the  revolt  of 
Samos  (b.c.  440).  The  repeal  of  that  decree,  three  years  later, 
forms  a  new  starting  point  in  the  history  of  Comedy  (b.o.  437). 
Cratinus  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  following  year  (b.o.  436) ; 
and  a  new  generation  of  poets  directed  their  attacks  against  the 
administration  of  Pericles.  It  is  not,  however,  till  two  years  after 
the  great  statesman's  death,  that  the  most  interesting  period  of 
the  art  begins  with  the  first  exhibition  of  Aristophanes  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  (b.o.  427). 

The  dramatic  poetiy  of  the  Athenians  must  not  be  considered 
simply  as  the  finit  of  the  people's  intellectual  life  and  liberty :  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  that  life  and  liberty  were 
sustained  in  vigour.  The  stage  answered  truly  to  its  Latin  name, 
tiie  piUpit  y*  and  it  discharged  also,  to  no  small  extent,  the  func- 
tions of  the  press.  Quick  of  thought  and  utterance,  of  hearing 
and  apprehension,  living  together  in  open  public  intercourse, — 
reading  would  have  been  to  the  Athenians  a  slow  process  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  But  the  many  thousands  of  auditors  in 
the  great  theatre  caught,  as  with  an  electric  flash  of  intelligence, 
the  noble  thought,  the  pointed  sentiment,  the  wail  of  agony,  the 
piteous  appeal,  the  withering  sarcasm,  the  flash  of  wit,  the  covert 
innuendo.  All  that  the  poet  exhibited  before  them  was  invested 
with  the  interest  of  reality,  though  clad  in  the  halo  of  imagination. 
The  goda  and  heroes  who  swept  majestically  over  the  tragic  stage 
were  the  objects  of  their  religious  and  national  faith,  real  beings, 
whose  actions  and  sufferings  claimed  their  deepest  sympathy,  and 
whose  heroic  fortitude  served  for  an  example,  or  their  terrible  fate 
for  a  warning.  At  times,  as  in  the  PersoB  of  -^schylus,  the 
events  of  their  own  history  were  so  pourtrayed  as  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  patriotic  enthusiasm ;  or,  as  is  doubtless  the  case  in 
the  Eumenides  of  the  same  poet,  and  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
their  own  political  institutions  and  principles  were  illustrated 
from  scenes  laid  in  the  heroic  ages.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
poet,  as  it  now  is  of  the  orator  and  preacher,  to  teach  many  a 
lesson  and  throw  out  many  a  hint  which  would  either  have  fallen 
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dead  or  have  been  at  once  rejected  if  proposed  in  conYersation 
or  in  connciL  So  too  in  the  Old  Comedy,  the  persons,  habits, 
manners,  principles,  held  np  to  ridicnle,  the  measures  attacked 
with  the  keen  weapons  of  satire,  were  all  fiuniliar  to  the  audience 
in  their  daily  lives ;  and  the  poet  might  exhibit  in  a  hnmoions 
light  objects  which  to  attack  serionslj  would  have  been  treason  or 
sacrilege,  and  might  recommend,  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
comic  mask,  measures  which  he  could  only  have  proposed  in  the 
popular  assembly  with  the  halter  round  his  neck.  Of  the  examples 
which  abound  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  it  will  be  enough,  to 
mention  the  display  of  C3eon  and  the  impersonation  of  the  Athe- 
nian People,  in  the  KnighU.  All  the  complaints  that  may  be 
urged  against  the  abuse  of  these  great  powers  can  be  answered 
by  the  arguments  which,  in  modem  times,  have  triumpbantly 
defended  the  ^^  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing." 

The  age  of  Pericles  was  likewise  adorned  with  the  more  solid 
fruits  of  intellect  and  research.  First  among  its  prose  writers 
stand  the  two  historians  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars. 
The  year  in  which  ^schylus  gained  his  first  tragic  prize,  in  the 
midst  of  the  interval  between  Marathon  and  Salamis,  was  that  of 
the  birth  of  Herodotus  at  Halicamassus  (b.o.  484) ;  and  the  year 
of  the  death  of  j£schylus  is  that  in  which  Herodotus  is  supposed 
to  have  read  his  great  work  at  the  Olympic  festival,  when  the 
assembled  Greeks  bestowed  the  names  of  the  Muses  upon  his  nine 
books,  and  the  youthful  Thucydides  was  moved  to  tears  by  the 
awakened  spirit  of  emulation.*  The  story  is  worth  mentioning  as 
showing  the  relation  of  the  two  historians  to  each  other  in  respect 
of  age ;  but  it  has  scarcely  a  claim  to  be  believed.  It  rests  on  the 
sole  authority  of  Lucian ;  and,  besides  that  it  has  all  the  air  of  a 
rhetorical  invention,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  Herodotus,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  should  have  completed  his  extensive  travels 
and  finished  the  nine  books  of  his  history.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  Herodotus  was  still  engaged  at  this  time  in  collecting  the  mate- 
rials for  his  history,  and  in  so  doing  it  seems  certain  that  he  visited 
Athens  and  conversed  with  the  men  who  had  fought  at  Marathon, 


B.C.  456.  In  thifl  year  Herodotoa  was  twenty-eight,  and  Thncydidea  fifteen.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  oommon  error,  Into  which  we  are  apt  to  be  led  by 
the  Tenerable  character  of  Herodotoa  as  the  "  Father  of  Hiatoiy,**  of  forgetting  that  he 
was  younger  than  Sophodes,  much  younger  than  ^schylua,  only  four  years  older  than 
Euripides,  and  thirteen  older  than  ^Diucydides,  and  that  he  liTed  neatly,  and  perhaps 
quite,  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  He  alludes  incidentally  to  the  death  of 
Amyrtnns  in  b.c  408. 
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Salamis,  and  Platsea ;  for  he  shows  as  perfect  a  familiarity  with 
the  scenes  as  with  the  incidents  of  those  battles,  and  some  of  his  in- 
fonnation  conld  scarcely  have  been  obtained  except  upon  the  spot. 
Other  indications  of  his  familiarity  with  the  leading  men  of  Athens 
are  found  in  his  work ;  and  it  contains,  in  particular,  passages 
bearing  such  a  resemblance  to  Sophocles,  both  in  political  senti- 
ment and  expression,  as  to  have  suggested  the  theory,  which  is 
supported  by  the  express  statement  of  Plutarch,  of  a  personal 
intimacy  between  the  poet  and  the  historian.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Herodotus  was  residing  at  Samos  when  Sophocles  was 
sent  to  the  island,  as  one  of  the  ten  generals,  in  b.o.  440.*  Certain 
allusions  in  his  work  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  was 
again  at  Athens  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.o. 
431).  He  joined  the  Athenian  colony  of  Thurii,  probably  a  con- 
siderable time  after  its  first  foundation  in  b.o.  443 ;  and  to  the 
later  years  of  his  life  there  we  ought  doubtless  to  refer  the  final 
composition  of  his  history.  But,  let  his  personal  connection  with 
Athens  have  been  what  it  might,  his  latter  books  form  a  monu- 
ment of  her  glory  more  imperishable  than  the  works  of  Phidias. 

The  literary  activity  of  Thucydides  falls  later  than  the  age  of 
Pericles ;  but,  as  he  was  thirty  years  old  at  the  epoch  of  the  war, 
the  history  of  which  he  undertook  to  write,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  was  now  already  bearing  his  part  in  the  active  duties  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen,  and  collecting  by  watchful  observation  and  enquiry 
those  profound  observations  on  the  previous  history  of  Greece,  the 
character  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  the  spirit  of  her  injstitu- 
tions,  which  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  portiouB  of  his  work. 
Especially  does  his  accurate  delineation  of  the  character  of  Pmcles, 
his  exposition  of  that  statesman's  x>olicy,  and  his  faithful  rex>ort  of 
some  of  his  greatest  speeches,  justify  our  referring  to  the  age  of 
Pericles  the  beginning  of  the  literary  career  of  Thucydides. 

There  is  another  class,  not  so  much  of  writers  as  of  teachers, 
who  had  far  too  great  an  influence  on  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  age,  to  be  omitted  in  this  survey  of  its  greatness.  We  have 
traced  the  beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Greece :  we  have  seen  how 
its  professors  formed  distinct  schools,  and  how  powerful — as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Pythagoras — ^was  their  influence  on  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  states  in  which  they  took  up  their 
abode.!    The  condition  of  Athens  at  the  present  epoch  opened 

*  See  Donaldsons  Antiffone,  Introdaction ;   and  ThmtacHaru  of  (he  FhHohgical 
Socuty,  ToL  L  No.  15. 

t  Chap,  zii,  pp.  872,  foU. 
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a  wide  and  inTiting  field  for  the  exercise  of  such  inflneoce. 
While  her  wealth  and  imperial  power  made  her  the  centre  to 
which  all  forms  of  talent  wonld  naturally  tend,  and  while  her  £ree 
spirit  pointed  her  out  as  the  natural  home  of  freedom  in  specula- 
tion, the  practical  requirements  of  her  political  institutiona  de- 
manded of  her  citizens  a  special  intellectual  training.  The  man 
who  desired  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  life  must  be  able  to 
hold  his  ground  in  the  debates  of  the  ecdesia,  and  to  defend  him- 
self in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and,  in  the  latter  arena  especiallj, 
the  great  satirist  of  the  age  declares  that  it  was  often  needful 
to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, — a  necessity  not 
unknown  to  courts  of  law  in  other  times.  The  old-fashioned 
couise  of  Greek  education,  lauded  by  Aristophanes  as  that  which 
trained  ^^  the  men  who  fought  at  Marathon,"  made  no  proyision — 
and  it  was  the  boast  of  its  admirers  that  it  made  none — ^for  these 
new  wants.  The  plan  of  education  conmion  to  all  the  Greek 
states,  except  those  which  had  adopted  a  special  public  course  of 
training — such  as  Sparta  and  Crete — ^may  be  described,  in  one 
word,  as  that  of  making  a  good  man  and  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  Boys  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  "peed- 
agogue,"*  often  a  trusty  slave,  whose  office  it  was  to  keep'a  con- 
stant watch  over  their  safety  and  their  behaviour ;  his  only  part  in 
their  school  education  was  to  conduct  them  to  and  from  the  sdiool. 
There  they  were  first  taught  to  read  Homer  and  then  to  commit  to 
memory  passages  from  the  old  poets,  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their 
moral  precepts.  Music,  singing,  and  dancing,  were  taught  not 
only  as  essential  accomplishments,  fitting  a  man  to  take  part  in 
the  public  choruses  as  well  as  to  amuse  himself  and  his  friends 
in  private  life,  but  as  tending  to  bring  his  whole  nature  into  an 
harmonious  balance.  Gymnastic  exercises  were  practised  with 
the  utmost  care  and  regularity,  under  the  eye  of  the  psedagc^oe, 
as  the  means  of  keeping  up  that  perfect  physical  condition  which 
the  Greeks  rightly  regarded  as  essential  to  usefulness  as  well  as 
happiness,  the  ^^  mens  sana  in  corpore  8a/no.^^  These  exercises  were 
moreover  a  training  for  the  military  duties  which  every  dtizeu 
had  to  discharge,  and  for  those  contests  in  the  public  games,  suc- 
cess in  which  was  the  highest  honour  he  could  achieve.  This 
may  in  fact  be  called  their  only  professional  education.  All  but 
the  poorest  classes — ^the  labourers  and  sailors — ^lived  either  upon 
the  produce  of  their  estates  or  the  gains  earned  by  the  labour  of 

*  The  word  signifies  "  boj-leader :  '*  its  modem  use  In  the  senie  of  a  BclMxdmaater 
quite  misrepresentfl  it6  proper  Greek  i 
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their  slaves,  and  in  the  latter  way  extensive  mannfactores  were 
carried  on.  Mercantile  enterprises  were  engaged  in  according  to 
each  man's  pleasure  or  opportunities,  and  there  was  no  separate 
class  always  clamouring  for  a  commercial  education. 

But  the  democratic  institutions  of  Athens  provided  a  profession, 
in  which  most  Athenians  were  ready  to  embark — the  profession  of 
politics,  a  profession  pursued  to  occupy  a  man's  energies  and  to 
gratify  his  ambition,  not  to  earn  a  livelihood.  This  profession 
demanded,  in  addition  to  the  highest  culture  of  intellectual  energy 
and  keenness,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
moral  and  political  science  and  of  the  facts  of  history  as  illustra- 
tions of  them,  and  the  most  perfect  and  ready  skUl  in  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  dialectics.  For  such  knowledge  the  youth  of  Athens 
resorted  to  the  lectures  which  the  teachers  of  phUosophy  gave  in 
the  public  Gymnasia,  of  which  the  principal  bore  names  that  have 
ever  since  been  connected  with  education, — ^the  Aoademia^  in  the 
grove  of  the  Attic  hero  Academus, — ^the  Lyceum^  near  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Lyceus, — ^the  former  afterwards  the  school  of  Plato,  the 
latter  of  Aristotle.*  The  opening  of  these  lectures  was  in  fact  the 
institution  of  the  University  of  Athens — an  university  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word — such  as  the  universities  of  modem  Europe  were 
before  they  became  surrounded  with  the  accidents  of  royal  and 
noble  patronage,  elaborate  systems  of  government,  extensive  build- 
ings, honours  and  emoluments,  and  special  privileges — ^mere  volun- 
tary associations  of  teachers  and  scholars.  These  classes  appeal*  to 
have  been  opened  at  first  with  a  far  wider  object  than  that  for  which 
they  came  to  be  most  valued.  They  embraced  all  the  philosophical 
knowledge  and  speculation  of  the  age,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  natural  science — such  as  natural  science  then  was, — ^literary 
criticism,  and  enquiries  concerning  the  foundations  of  morality, 
harmony,  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  practical  rules  of  oratory  and 
dialectics.  Among  the  intellectual  people  of  Athens  there  were 
always  a  certain  number  who  pursued  the  study  of  philosophy  for 
its  own  sake,  but  the  majority  of  the  wealthy  and  ambitious  youths 
frequented  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  acquiring  dialectic  skill  and  the  art  of  public  speaking.  The 
teachers  naturally  adapted  their  instruction  to  the  wants  of  their 
pupils ;  and  thus  from  being  philosophers  in  the  widest  sense, 
they  became  Rhetors — ^professors  of  oratory — and  SqphisUy  a  term 

*  Respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  pnblio  Gymnasia,  see  Smith's  Didianary  of 
AnUguiHa.    The  third  of  the  three  great  Attio  Gymnada,  that  of  Qynosarges,  had 
not  the  fortune  to  attain  celebrity  as  a  philosophic  school 
YOU  L — 81 
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which  properly  denotes  one  who  himfielf  poflseaBea,  and  who  makes 
it  his  buBinees  to  oommnnicate  to  others,  skill  and  clevemesB  in 
any  department  of  knowledge  or  in  any  special  art.* 

So  far  from  the  name  of  Sophist  involving  any  reproadi,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  first  man  who  became  celebrated  under  the  title 
(Protagoras  of  Abdera),  as  his  own  professional  description.  Its 
exact  force  may  be  perhaps  defined  by  saying  that  the  philosopher 
was  the  enquirer,  the  sophist  the  teacher.  There  was  nothing 
essentially  immoral  or  di^onest  in  the  profession  or  in  the  teach* 
ing  of  the  Sophists.  One  of  the  most  popular  fables  handed  down 
to  us  from  antiquity  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  life — ^the  choice  of  the 
youthfrd  Hercules  between  the  invitations  of  Tirtue  and  the 
allurements  of  Tice — ^was  the  production  of  a  distinguished  Sophist 
of  this  age,  Prodicus  of  Geos.  The  fact  is,  however,  unquestion- 
able that,  during  the  period  of  the  Peloponneaian  War,  the  name 
of  Sophist,  and  the  class  of  teachers  it  denoted,  fell  into  that 
reproach  which  we  see  reflected  in  the  opposition  of  Socrates  and 
the  satire  of  Aristophanes.  We  say  reflecUdy  for  it  is  incredible 
that  the  philosopher  and  the  comedian  should  have  been  able  to 
create  so  strong  a  prejudice,  had  it  not  begun  to  work  already  in 
the  popular  sentiment ;  but  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  both 
were  leaders,  and  not  merely  followers,  of  this  sentiment.  Four 
causes  chiefly  tended  to  bring  the  Sophists  into  disrepute.  One 
was  their  receiving  pay  for  their  lessonfl.t  According  to  our  modem 
ideas,  this  would  only  place  them  in  the  position  of  professional 
men,  earning  an  honourable  livelihood  fix>m  their  profession. 
But  such  a  view  of  the  position  of  a  public  teacher  was  as  yet 
foreign  to  the  Greek  mind.  Men  of  letters  might  take,  without 
disgrace,  the  honorary  rewards  which  princes  and  states  heaped 
upon  them :  and  might  calculate  upon  them  with  the  certainty 
of  Simonides,  who,  when  shipwrecked,  cared  not  to  save  his 
goods :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  carry  my  property  with  me."  But 
when  direct  payment  was  not  only  received,  but  demanded, 
for  lessons  in  truth  and  virtue,  as  well  as  in  learning,  it  seemed 
as  if  priceless  things  were  reduced  to  venal  commodities,  and 
their  teacher  to  a  mere  trafScker.    iN^ext,  though  the  instruction 

*  One  impediment  to  the  dear  anderatanding  of  the  whole  subject  is  our  association 
of  the  Greek  words  oo^  and  oo^la  with  our  modem  sense  of  the  word  noMmu  Thcj 
are  more  akin  to  the  word  wet  in  its  old  sense,  pradieal  tkiU  and  eUvemmt. 

t  Protagoras,  who  first  adopted  the  professional  name  of  Sophist,  is  said  also  to 
have  been  the  first  who  reoeiyed  profesnonal  payment  His  fee  was  sometime^  as 
high  as  100  min»  (about  400^),  and  Flato  saji  that  he  made  more  mon^  tttD 
Fhidias  and  ten  other  sculptors  put  together. 
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offered  by  the  Sophists  was  various,  and  much  of  it  respected  the 
highest  objects  of  human  thought,  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
ambitious  youth  of  AtheuB  cared  little  for  aught  but  what  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  their  success  in  public  life ;  and,  as  they  paid 
for  the  lessons  they  took,  the  teacher  had  no  choice  but  to  suit  his 
instruction  to  the  demand*  In  the  case  of  Socrates,  who  took  no 
pay,  and  resolutely  followed  his  own  method  of  instruction,  we 
have  the  express  testimony  of  Xenophon,  that  Oritias  and  Alcibi- 
ades  consorted  with  the  master  so  long  only  as  they  supposed  they 
could  gain  such  practical  skill  from  his  lessons,  and  then  they 
immediately  deserted  him ;  but  their  connection  with  him  was 
still  made  an  important  element  in  his  accusation.  Those,  again, 
who  may  have  cared  but  little  for  the  intellectual  or  moral  ten- 
dency of  the  Sophists'  teaching,  felt  themselves  quite  competent 
to  detect  the  absurdity  of  many  of  their  physical  speculations. 
These  philosophers  had  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  inductive  method 
of  enquiry.  Instead  of  regarding  themselves  as  '^  the  servants 
and  interpreters  of  Kature,"  they  attempted  to  decide  by  an 
d  jpriori  method  what  was  the  best  course  for  her  to  follow  in 
each  particular  case,  and  they  brought  all  phenomena  to  the  test 
of  these  foregone  conclusions.  The  consequence  was  that  science 
made  no  progress  in  their  hands,  and  gained  for  them  no  respect. 
Socrates  perceived  so  clearly  the  failure  of  these  speculations,  as 
not  only  to  renounce  them  himself,  but  to  regard  them  as  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  philosopher.  Is  it,  he  asked,  because  these 
men  think  themselves  well  enough  versed  in  human  affairs,  that 
they  busy  themselves  about  those  which  belong  to  the  gods  ? — 
those  concerning  which  man  can  attain  to  no  certainty,  as  is  proved 
by  the  different  opinions  held  about  them  ? — those,  in  fine,  which 
give  no  practical  results,  for  none  of  those  who  are  learned  in 
them  profess  to  be  able  to  make  the  things  they  study,  the  winds, 
the  seasons,  and  the  like  ?  It  is  easy  for  us  to  expose  these  falla- 
cies — ^which,  however,  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  repeated — and  to 
point  to  the  lightning  itself  pursuing  the  path  marked  out  for  it 
by  man,  and  recording  his  thoughts  instead  of  destroying  his 
works ;  but  what  wonder  was  it,  when  a  Socrates  reasoned  thus, 
that  the  common  people  should  despise  the  professors  of  natural 
science  ?  This  is  one  of  the  most  telling  points  in  the  Clwda  of 
Aristophanes,  where  Socrates  himself  is  ridiculed  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Sophists,  sts  experimenting  on  how  many  of  its  own 
foot-lengths  a  flea  leapt  over,  and  the  like  trivial  investigations.  The 
same  play  affords  one  of  many  proo&  of  a  far  more  s^ous  feeling 
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than  contempt.  The  Bpecnlations  of  the  Sophists  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  nniveiBe  extended  beyond  natural  objects  to  the  saper- 
natnral ;  and  their  opinions  respecting  the  gods,  and  their  leLationB 
to  the  world  and  man,  soon  alarmed  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
popular  religions  feeling.  Anazagoras,  whose  abode  at  AthenB 
and  intercourse  with  Pericles  may  be  regarded  as  the  b^inning  of 
the  great  influence  of  the  philosophers  in  that  city,  was  prosecated 
for  atheism  (about  b.c.  450).  The  immediate  motive  of  the  attack 
was  doubtless  to  aim  a  political  blow  at  the  friend  of  Pericles,  then 
in  the  heat  of  his  conflict  with  Thucydides ;  but  its  sucoeee  proves 
the  strength  of  the  popular  feeling.  All  the  influence  of  Peiides 
is  said  to  have  hardly  saved  the  life  of  Anazagoras,  who  was  con- 
demned in  a  flne  of  five  talents  (more  than  lOOOZ.),  and  banished 
tcom  Athens.  A  like  charge  was  brought  against  Protagoras  for 
his  book  on  the  gods,  which  b^an  with  the  sentence,  ^  Concern- 
ing the  gods,  I  am  imable  to  discover  whether  they  exist  or  do  not 
exist ; "  and  he  too  is  said  to  have  been  baniBhed  from  Athena 
(b.c.  411).*  The  fate  of  other  Sophists  is  doubtful ;  but  the  climax 
of  the  feeling  against  the  whole  body  of  philosophers  is  seen  in 
the  condemnation  of  Socrates  on  the  twofold  charge,  of  not  believ- 
ing in  the  gods  believed  in  by  the  city,  and  of  corrupting  the  young 
men.  The  chief  part  of  the  history  of  the  Sophists,  and  of  the 
contests  held  with  them  by  Socrates  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
comic  poets  on  the  other,  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Pelopoor 
nesian  War,  the  age  when  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  Hippias,  and 
Oorgias  chiefly  flourished  at  Athens.  But  the  influence  of  the 
philosophers  who  preceded  the  Sophists  properly  so  called  is  seen 
in  the  intimacy  of  Anaxagoras  with  Pericles ;  and  Protagoras, 
the  flrst  of  the  latter  class,  was  already  at  Athens  before  B.a  445, 
as  he  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  new  colony  of  Thurii,  whidi 
was  sent  out  in  that  year. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles ;  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  does  not  offer  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  intellectual  perfection  to  which  it  is  given  to  man 
to  attain  by  the  powers  of  a  high  natural  organization,  acting 
with  the  unfettered  energies  secured  by  political  freedom,  and 
impelled,  first  by  the  efforts  needful  to  secure  that  freedom,  and 
further,  by  the  conscious  pride  of  empire.  But  there  is  a  terrible 
reverse  to  the  picture  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people ;  for 
they  also  hold  forth  an  example  of  tiie  general  trutli,  that  the 

*  The  date  of  this  proflecatioiii  Just  after  the  aristocraUc  revolution,  indicates  tbnt^ 
like  those  of  Anazagorai  and  Socrates^  it  was  not  mtconnecled  with  party  poiitioa. 
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Belfish  cnltiyation  of  intellectual  and  sesthetic  enjoyment  is  a 
source  of  moral  weakness,  and  not  of  strength.  All  the  ontward 
glories  of  Athens  must  not  blind  us  to  the  personal  and  political 
profligacy  which  are  attested  both  by  her  hiatory  and  her  litera- 
ture. We  may  be  excused  from  dwelling  upon  the  details,  not 
only  fix)m  their  repulsive  nature,  but  because  they  can  only  be 
properly  understood  through  a  study  of  the  contemporary  authors. 
Meanwhile  we  have  to  regard  the  feelings  which  the  empire  of 
Athens  produced  among  her  jealous  rivals,  and  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  destructive  war  which  was  waged  for  her 
humiliation. 

The  state  of  things  in  Greece,  recognised  by  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce,  in  b.o.  445,  was  that  of  the  two  great  confederacies  we 
have  described,  each  invested  with  the  power  of  chastising  its 
rebellious  members.  The  distinct  acknowledgment  of  this  power,  in 
the  refusal  of  the  Peloponnesiaix  allies  to  aid  Samos  in  her  revolt 
against  Athens  (b.o.  440),  was  brought  about  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  Corinth.*  This  state,  though  after  the  conquest  of 
iEgina  the  chief  rival  of  Athens  on  the  sea,  had  for  that  very 
reason  the  strongest  motive  to  uphold  a  principle  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  own  maritime  empire,  as  the  case  of  Corcyra 
soon  proved.  But  all  this  was  changed  by  an  infraction  of  the 
principle  on  the  part  of  Athens  herself,  and  that  at  the  expense 
of  Corinth. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  ancient  rivalry  between  Corinth 
and  her  powerftd  colony  Corcyra,  the  modem  Corfu.  In  the  year 
B.O.  435,  a  fresh  quarrel  broke  out  concerning  the  city  of  Epi- 
danmus  (the  later  Dyrrachium),  on  the  mainland  of  £pirus.t 
The  contest  between  tilie  Few  and  the  Many,  abnost  universal  in 
the  Grecian  states,  had  ended  at  Epidamnus  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  oligarchical  party.  The  exiles  joined  with  the  barbarian 
Blyrians  in  harassing  the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  Epidam- 
nians,  having  in  vain  applied  to  Corcyra  for  aid  in  their  distress, 
complained  to  Corinth,  their  original  metropolis,  offering  to  place 
the  city  in  her  hands.  The  acceptance  of  this  offSer,  accompanied 
by  the  sending  out  of  a  new  body  of  colonists  to  Epidamnus,  led 
to  open  war  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans.  The  latter 
were  victorious  in  a  great  sea-fight,  and  they  laid  siege  to  Epi- 
damnus. Eesolved  to  retrieve  the  disaster,  and  to  subdue  her 
ancient  enemy,  Corinth  employed  the  two  following  years  in 
immense  preparations  (b.o.  434 — 133).  The  danger  of  the 
*  Thncydides,  L  40.  \  Oomp.  chap,  zil,  p.  869. 
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CorcynBanB  -waa  inereaaed  bj  their  isolated  position,  for  they  had 
not  yet  joined  the  confederacy  eiliher  of  Sparta  or  of  Athena. 
In  the  farmer,  Corinth  had  an  inflnenoe  oidj  second  to  that  of 
Bparta  herself^  and  the  only  course  that  remained  was  to  seek  the 
Athenian  alliance.  Both  parties  sent  envoys  to  Athens;  the 
Corcyrseans  to  sue  for  the  alliance,  the  Corinthians  to  deprecate 
it  as  alike  impolitic  and  nnjnst.  Thncydidea  expends  all  his 
power  on  the  report,  or  rather  compoution,  of  the  speecheB 
delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  ecdesia ;  *  and  it  is  intav 
esdng  to  find  the  subsequent  policy  of  AtheoB  shadowed  forth  m 
a  main  argument  used  by  the  Corcyrseans,  that  their  island  would 
form  the  starting-point  for  an  expedition  against  the  Dorians  of 
Sicily.  The  Corinthians  urged  the  ai^guments  of  their  own  recent 
services  to  Athens,  of  good  faith  to  the  existing  truce,  and  of  the 
danger  of  a  war  with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy ;  but  all  this 
availed  little  against  the  tempting  offer  of  the  Corcyrsean  navy. 
The  decision  which  was  taken  under  the  advice  of  Petioles  b  an 
indication  of  the  course  to  which  Athens  was  now  committed,  of 
extending  her  empire  by  all  possible  means.  At  first,  indeed,  sbe 
only  formed  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Corcyrseans^  and  sent  a 
small  squadron  of  ten  ships  to  their  aid.  These  were  followed  hy 
a  reinforcement  of  twenty  more,  which  arrived  so  opportnnely  as 
to  save  the  Corcyrseans  from  utter  defeat  in  a  great  naval  battle 
with  the  Corinthians  (b.c.  432). 

For  the  aid  thus  furnished  to  her  enemies  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
Corinth  sought  revenge  in  another  quarter.  The  colonies  on  the 
Chalcidian  peninsula,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  .^Igiean, 
belonged  to  the  Athenian  empire,  and  Perdiccas,  the  king  of  the 
adjacent  land  of  Macedonia,  had  till  lately  becm  her  firm  ally. 
But  the  aid  given  by  Athens  to  his  brothers,  Philip  and  Derdas, 
in  maintaining  the  position  of  independent  princes,  alienated 
Perdiccas.  He  joined  with  Corinth  in  exciting  disaffection  among 
the  Chalcidian  cities,  and  formed  the  scheme  of  collecting  the 

•  ThespeechMfaitUsand  oOmt  omm,  wUdi  form  bo  importanl  a  poitian  of  tfao 
work  of  ThooydMcfl,  most  goierdly  be  regarded  ta,  in  frnn^  the  oompositioii  of  tho 
hutoriaix;  thoogfa  Sa  Bome,  those  of  Peridea  in  particokr,  there  are  pecuUtritiei  « 
Btyle,  which  Boggeet  a  pretty  dose  adherence  to  the  epeech  ectoaUy  deErered.  ^« 
have  the  faiBtoriaa'B  own  teBtimony  that  he  afaned  at  a  fidthfiil  report  of  those  epeeefatf, 

Bone  of  iriiidi  ha  had  heard  ImiMelf ;  but  thai»  irhen  this  was  impraoticftble,  be  P^ 
faito  the  Bpeakera*  moaths  what  he  thoogjiit  Buitable  to  Uie  occaaion.  (Thnc.  i.  ^^O 
The  speeches  composed  on  the  latter  prindple  are,  therefore,  the  Tehides  of  ^'^ 
profound  Tiews  concerning  the  moTing  prhidples  of  Oredan  potiticB  at  the  grt** 
aids  recorded  in  his  histoiy. 
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people  of  the  coast  into  the  strong  inland  dty  of  Olynthns,  which 
dates  its  importance  from  this  epoch.  To  comiteract  these  move- 
ments, the  Athenians  sent  an  armament  to  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
and  took  measures  to  secure  Potidsea^  which,  as  being  a  colonj 
of  Corinth,  was  justly  suspected  of  disloyalty.  The  Potidseans 
openly  revolted,  and  applied  for  help  both  to  Corinth,  as  their 
metropolis,  and  to  Sparta,  as  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy. A  direct  collision  ensued  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Corinthians,  who  had  sent  a  force  to  aid  the  Chalddian  insur- 
gents, in  which  the  former  gained  the  victory ;  and  the  blockade 
of  Fotidsea  was  formed  (b.c.  482).  Thus  had  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Corinth  and  Athens  come  into  collision  on  both  sides 
of  the  peninsula,  to  the  decided  disadvantage  of  the  former.  Her 
pacific  policy  was  now  transformed  into  the  most  bitter  hatred, 
and  she  set  herself  to  draw  the  whole  Peloponnesian  confederacy 
into  war  with  Athens. 

All  matters  which  affected  the  common  interests  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  questions  of  peace  and  war  in  particular,  were  first 
debated  by  the  Spartans  in  their  own  assembly.  If  their  decision 
involved  a  common  course  of  action,  a  congress*  of  the  allies  was 
convened  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  pursued ;  and  in  such 
a  congress  each  state  had  an  equal  vote.  We  are  again  indebted 
to  Thucydides  for  a  full  report  of  these  proceedings  in  the  present 
case,  the  interest  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  certain  Athenian  envoys,  who  happened  to  be  present  at  Sparta 
on  other  business,  when  the  first  assembly  was  held.  Besides  the 
Corinthians,  there  were  envoys  from  the  Megarians,  who  had  been 
reduced  to  deep  distress  by  a  decree  excluding  them  from  all  the 
ports  and  markets  of  the  Athenian  empire :  the  JBginetans,  though 
not  openly  represented,  through  fear  of  Athens,  found  means  of 
preferring  the  complaint,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  self- 
government  stipulated  for  them  in  the  truce :  and  others  of  the 
allies  made  other  accusations  against  Athens,  as  the  common 
tyrant  of  Greece.  When  all  these  had  been  suffered  to  sharpen 
the  indignation  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  the  Corinthians  came 
forward  last  with  their  elaborate  indictment,  to  which  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  made  a  characteristic  reply.  The  speech  of  the 
Corinthians  dwells  mainly  on  the  aggressive  policy  and  restless 
activity  of  Athens,  with  which  they  contrast  the  habitual  sluggish- 
ness of  Sparta ;  and,  while  upbraiding  her  for  suffering  the  evil  to 
grow  to  such  a  height,  they  hint  at  the  necessity  of  seeking  another 
alliance.   The  Athenians  plead  their  services  in  the  Persian  Wars ; 
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they  ui^  that  the  imperial  power,  which  has  excited  such  enyy, 
was  at  first  gained  without  their  own  seeking,  and  that  its  reten- 
tion had  become  a  matter  of  self-preservation ;  instead  of  blame, 
they  daim  praise  for  having  abused  their  power  so  little;  as  for 
the  odium  they  had  incurred,  it  was  the  inseparable  result  of  a 
sovereign  power  which  had  to  be  maintained  by  force,  and  it  would 
have  been  equally  earned  by  the  Laoedflemonians  or  any  other  state 
in  the  like  position ;  and  they  end  by  advising  that  the  matters  in 
dispute  should  be  settled  by  negotiation.  The  historian  then  ex- 
hibits, with  consummate  art — or  else  with  a  dose  adherence  to 
what  was  actually  said — ^the  two  sentiments  which  divided  the 
Spartan  mind  in  the  speeches  of  the  king  Archidamus  and  the 
ephor  Sthenelaidas.  The  former  uiges  every  motiye  of  prudence 
against  encountering  the  power  of  Athens  vrithout  adequate  pre- 
paration and  new  maritime  allies;  he  prays  his  countrymen  not  to 
be  goaded  into  war  by  the  taunts  of  the  Corinthians  against  their 
national  character  and  policy,  a  steady  adherence  to  which  had 
gained  for  them  a  long  possession  of  glory  and  independence;  in 
fine,  he  advises  that  negotiation  should  be  tried,  but  t^at  war  shonld 
be  prepared  for.  Lastly,  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas  put  the  question,  in 
a  speech  of  Laconic  brevity,  which  evidently  expressed  the  popular 
feeling  of  the  Spartans : — ^the  many  words  used  by  the  Athenians 
in  their  praise  were  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  wronging  the  allies 
of  Sparta ; — ^if  they  had  done  weU  formerly  against  the  Hedes^ 
but  now  iU  against  the  Greeks,  they  deserved  double  punishment, 
because  they  had  become  bad  inst^  of  good ;  but  the  Spartans 
were  the  same  as  ever,  the  protectors  of  their  faithful  allies :— iz^ 
the  courage  of  those  allies  lay  their  strength  against  the  wealth, 
and  ships,  and  horses  of  the  Athenians : — ^nor  did  it  beseem  them 
to  settle  by  words  injuries  done  by  deeds. 

The  Lacedemonian  ecdesia  yoted,  like  our  own  parliament,  by 
voice,  followed  if  necessary  by  a  division.  By  professing  hifl 
inability  to  decide  between  the  Ayes  and  Ifoes,  the  Ephor  brongh* 
out,  in  the  division,  the  decisive  majority  for  war.  The  treatment 
of  the  whole  discussion  by  Thucydides  forms  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  development,  in  all  history,  of  the  feelings  which 
prompt  nations  "  to  go  to  war  for  an  idea."  The  Peloponnesian 
War  stands,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  at  the  head  of  what  we 
now  call  wars  of  principle.  Its  immediate  occasion  arose,  doubt- 
less, out  of  the  interests  of  the  complaining  states ;  and  Corintn> 
in  particular,  precipitated  the  conflict  in  the  hope  of  8*^ 
Potidsea,    the  allies  were  moved,  too,  by  a  deep  conviction  of 
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danger  from  the  power  of  Athens,  and  by  the  special  peril  which 
threatened  the  Sicilian  colonies,  now  that  her  navy  was  reinforced 
by  the  Oorcyrsean.  But  mere  policy  would  have  suggested  the 
course  proposed  by  Archidamus,  to  prepare  to  meet  this  danger  by 
a  firm  alliance  with  the  Dorians  of  Sicily.  Policy,  however,  can- 
not fix  the  moment  at  which  fires  long  smouldering  shall  burst 
into  a  conflagration.  The  real  question  at  issue  was  whether  the 
dominant  power  of  Hellas  should  be  Ionian,  maritime,  and  demo- 
cratic,— or  Dorian,*  military,  and  aristocratic ;  and  whether  that 
power  should  be  wielded  by  Athens,  as  a  supreme  state,  avowedly 
dictating  the  policy  and  conmianding  the  resources  of  her  subject 
allies,  or  by  Sparta,  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy  nominally  volun- 
tary, but  really  bound  to  her  by  means  of  the  aristocratic  govern- 
ments which  she  was  always  ready  to  uphold  by  force  in  the 
several  states.  The  short-lived  victory  of  the  Peloponnesians  was 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  Hellenic  independence,  after  two  genera- 
tions of  constant  war. 

It  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  Truce,  that 
this  decision  was  taken  by  Sparta,  encouraged  by  a  response  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  ratified  by  a  general  congress  of  the  allies, 
in  which  the  Corinthians,  while  again  foremost  in  advising  war, 
took  pains  to  point  out  the  measures  needed  to  ensure  success. 
There  was  still  needed  both  time  for  preparation  and  a  definite 
pretext  for  the  war ;  and  a  demand  was  made  upon  the  Athenians, 
that  they  should  expel  "  the  accursed  "  from  among  them.  The 
"accursed**  were  the  family  of  the  AlcmffionidcB,  who  had 
treacherously  slain  the  adherents  of  Cylon,  after  enticing  them 
fix)m  the  sanctuary.f  Pericles  was  descended  from  that  race 
through  his  mother ;  and  the  requisition  was  aimed  at  him,  not  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  his  banishment,  but  in  order  to  bring  him 
into  odium  at  Athens,  as  if  the  state  were  plunged  in  war  for  his 
sake.  Pericles  was  fortunately  in  a  position  to  retort  the  blow 
twofold  upon  the  most  eminent  men  among  the  Spartans, — ^re- 
quiring the  expulsion  of  those  who  had  committed  sacrilege,  by 
killing  Pausanias  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  by  dragging  the 
revolted  Helots  from  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  T8enarus4  The 
negotiations  were  prolonged  by  demands  for  the  raising  of  the 
si^e  of  Potidsea,  for  the  independence  of  JBgina,  for  the  reversal 
of  the  decree  against  Megara ;  and  at  last  the  Lacedaemonians 

*  In  a  well-known  onde,  preserved'  by  Thucjdides,  the  war  is  called  **a  Dorian 
War."    This,  however,  is  from  the  Athenian  point  of  view. 

f  See  chap,  zil,  p.  845.  %  See  chap.  ziiL,  p.  446;  xiv.,  p.  458. 
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rammed  up  all  by  offering  peace,  on  the  condition  that  the  Athe- 
nianB  ahoald  restore  every  Grecian  state  to  independence,— in 
other  words,  that  the  city  shonld  abdicate  her  empire  and  become 
again  the  weak  and  isolated  Athens  of  the  time  before  the  Parsian 
Wars,  while  the  Lacedsemonian  supremacy  over  her  allies  would 
remain  untouched,  because  they  were  nominally  self-goyemed. 

Inadmissible  as  this  demand  was  in  itself,  it  brought  to  a  bead 
the  whole  question  of  war  or  peace.  In  the  assembly  held  for  the 
purpose  of  coming  to  a  final  decision,  many  voices  had  been  raised 
in  fitvour  of  purchasing  peace  by  the  repeal  of  the  decree  against 
Megara,  when  Pericles  came  forward  to  exhort  the  people  to  a 
determined  resistance.  Thucydides  defines  the  position  of  the 
great  statesman  as  ^'  at  that  time  the  first  of  the  Athenians,  and 
tilie  most  able  both  in  speech  and  action."  His  ascendancy  orer 
his  fellow-citizens  had  lately  been  subjected  to  severe  trials.  All 
the  splendours  of  his  administration  had  not  silenced  his  enemies, 
who  had  made  a  series  of  fierce  attacks  upon  him  in  the  persons 
of  his  most  cherished  Mends.  Three  distinguished  persons,  of 
the  most  different  pursuits,  all  endeared  to  Pericles,  not  only 
as  personal  friends  but  for  their  intellectual  eminence,  were  the 
objects  of  prosecution  for  his  sake, — ^the  philosopher  Anaxagoras, 
the  sculptor  Phidias,  and  the  courtezan  Aspasia.  It  is  time  to 
say  a  word  respecting  the  last  of  these  personages,  and  the  class 
she  represents.  The  position  of  the  free  women  was  a  weak  point 
in  Greek  society ;  and  in  the  Ionian  states,  especially,  they  led 
nearly  the  life  of  Asiatics.*  Secluded  in  tiie  gynasGeumy  both 
before  and  after  marriage,  from  all  objects  of  interest  beyond  the 
narrow  range  of  their  domestic  affairs,  indifferently  educated,  and 
allowed  no  voice  in  determining  their  own  lot  in  life,  they  were 
little  fitted  to  become  the  companions  of  the  lively  and  intellectnal 
husbands,  to  whom  they  were  given  in  marriage  from  motives  of 
fiunily  policy.  Such  a  state  of  domestic  life  of  course  &voured 
the  irregular  connections  to  which  the  Greeks  were  prone  &om 
their  sensual  temperament,  and  which  the  state  generaUy  encon^ 
aged«  The  courtezans  were  exceedingly  numerous  in  every  Greek 
city  except  Sparta,  and  most  of  all  at  Ciorinth,  where  they  bore  a 
name  which  marks  the  same  connection  with  a  debased  religion 
that  still  subsists  in  the  East,  the  "sacred  slaves "  of  Aphrodite 
This  name,  too,  denotes  the  class  by  which  most  of  them  were 

*  These  remirks  do  not,  of  ooune,  apply  to  Sparta,  where  the  women  lived  in  poti^ 
and  were  subjected  to  the  tnining  which  waa  deemed  fit  for  the  mothers  of  SptfUn  ^ 
iaena,  and  whlcb^an  have  left  little  room  for  feminine  graces. 

V 
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supplied ;  being  either  slayee,  firom  whom  their  owners  made  a 
gain,  or  nnhappj  persons  whom  poverty  had  rednced  to  this  worst 
of  slavery.  Bnt  there  was  a  distinct  class,  generally  called  in 
Greek,  by  a  euphemism,  "  HetsBre  "  {Oompmwma), — ^foreigners, 
whose  love  of  freedom  and  distinction  led  them  to  enter  on  this 
sort  of  life  as  an  adventure,  and  whose  intellectual  powers  and 
accomplishments  enabled  them  to  form  private  connections  with 
the  most  distinguished  men.  Such  were  Aspasia,  Lais,  and 
Phiyne,  who  are  celebrated  by  the  Greek  poets  and  antiquaries ; 
and  among  these  Aspasia  is  especially  distinguished  by  her  intel- 
lect and  wit,  and  by  her  constancy  to  Pericles.  That  statesman 
had  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  marriage,  which  had  ended 
in  a  divorce  by  mutual  consent.  He  took  Aspasia  into  his  house, 
where  she  formed  the  ornament  of  the  intellectual  society  in 
which  he  spent  his  leisure  hours ;  and  he  lavished  upon  her  son, 
whom  he  named  Pericles,  the  affection  of  which  his  legitimate 
children  proved  unworthy.*  It  is  said  to  have  been  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  his  son  Xanthippus  that  the  comic  poets  were  in  a  great 
measure  prompted  to  their  scandalous  attacks  on  the  private  life 
of  Pericles.  One  of  these  poets,  after  the  banishment  of  Anax- 
agoras,  preferred  a  formal  indictment  against  Aspasia  for  her  part 
in  the  anti-religious  speculations  of  that  philosopher.  She  was 
defended  by  Pericles  himself,  with  a  passion  which  overcame  his 
usual  self-command,  and  his  eloquence  and  tears  gained  an  ac- 
quittal. He  was  less  fortunate  in  the  case  of  Phidias,  who  was 
accused  of  having  purloined  some  of  the  gold  entrusted  to  him  for 
the  statue  of  Athena;  and  Pericles  himself  seems  to  have  been 
implicated  in  the  charge.  The  statesman's  well-known  probity 
was  doubtless  a  sufficient  answer,  in  his  own  case,  even  without 
his  challenge  to  have  the  gold  taken  off  and  weighed ;  f  bnt  the 
dicasts  did  not  choose  to  accept  the  proof  on  behalf  of  Phidias. 
It  is  dharacteristic  of  the  temper  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  may 
have  been  equally  ready  to  diow  their  true  respect  for  Pericles, 

*  These  two  sodb  of  Pericles  were  named  Xan^ppos  and  Parahia.  Both,  though 
oaiefuDy  educated,  were  of  inferior  capadty;  but  Parahia  was  less  nndutifal  than 
bis  brother.  Both  fell  victuns  to  the  great  plague  of  b.c.  420 ;  and  one  of  the  few 
oocaaons  on  which  Pericles  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  feelings  in  public  was  when 
lie  plaoed  the  funeral  gaziand  on  the  head  of  Paralus.  After  thdr  death,  Perides  was 
pennitted  to  enrd  his  sorviTing  son,  by  Aspasia,  in  lus  own  tribe.  The  young 
Perides  was  one  of  the  generals  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of 
AiginnssB  (B.a  406). 

t  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  precaution,  which  Perides  took,  of  haring 
the  gdd  remoTable. 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  humiliate  him  in  the  person  of  his  firienda.* 
At  all  events,  Phidias  was  found  guilty,  and  he  seems  to  havB 
died  soon  afterwards  in  prison  (about  b.c.  482).  It  was  even  sug- 
gested that  Pericles  obtained  the  decree  against  Megara  expressly 
in  order  to  ^^blow  up  the  flame  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,"  and 
thus  to  divert  the  attacks  of  his  political  antagonists ;  but  the  very 
way  in  which  the  comic  poet  mentions  this  chai^  proves  that  he 
did  not  himself  believe  itf 

It  was,  therefore,  amidst  personal  difficulty  and  danger  that 
Pericles  stood  forward  to  pilot  the  state  through  the  passage  fiom 
peace  to  war.  His  enemies  had  not  dared  to  suggest  compliance 
with  the  demand  for  his  banishment;  but  they  raised  a  vehement 
opposition  to  his  policy.  But  there  was  in  him  that  element  of 
personal  ascendancy  with  which  the  greatest  statesmen  have  been 
gifted  at  rare  intervals  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  his  very 
aspect,  voice,  and  gestures  were  in  harmony  with  his  character 
and  his  policy.  With  that  respect  which  often  breathes  through 
the  mask  of  caricature,  the  comic  poets  found  in  his  dignified 
bearing  and  even  in  the  form  of  his  head  a  resemblance  to  the 
Olympian  Jove,  like  whom  they  represented  him  as  ruling  with  a 
nod  the  subject  world — of  Athens,  When  those,  whom  Demos- 
thenes calls  ^^  the  multitude  of  the  usual  speakers  "  in  the  ecdesia, 

had  had  their  say,  then 

*<witligtftTe 
jlspect  he  rose»  and  in  his  riaing  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state :  deep  on  his  front  engrsTen 
Ddiberation  sat,  and  public  care ; 

hiskK^ 

Drew  andienoe  and  attention  still  as  ni^t| 
Or  summer's  noontide  air/' 

Above  all,  he  possessed  that  highest  power,  of  stemming  the 
current  of  popular  feeling,  as  Thucydides  testifies  in  these  strik- 
ing words,  ^^  When  Pericles  saw  the  people  in  a  state  of  unseason- 
able and  insolent  confidence,  he  spoke  so  as  to  cow  them  into 
alarm ;  when  again  they  were  in  groundless  terror,  he  combated 
it,  and  brought  them  back  to  confidence."  X  'The  historian  reports 
at  length,  having  himself  very  probably  heard  it,  the  speech  hy 
which  Pericles  persuaded  the  people  to  give  a  final  negative  to  all 

*  The  Athenians  are  not  the  only  free  people  who  have  been  prone  to  amuse  them* 
selres  with  badgering  a  statesman,  whose  stem  probity  has  won  more  respect  than  love» 
at  the  Tery  time  whoi  they  were  admiring  him  hi  their  hearts,  and  reaping  the  frdts  of 
his  policy. 

t  Aristophaaea,  The  Peace,  &c.  687—603,  with  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Grote^  JERehry 
of  Greece,  toL  tl,  p.  189.  J  Thucyd.  il  66. 
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the  demands  of  Sparta,  and  in  which  he  laid  down  the  policy  that 
would  ensure  success  in  the  coming  war.  That  policy  was,  in 
one  word,  that  Attica  should  be  abandoned  to  the  invasions  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  people,  collected  within  the  shelter  of  Athens, 
the  Piraeus,  and  the  Long  Walls,  should  send  out  naval  expedi- 
tions to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.  Well  knowing  the 
impatient  temper  of  his  countrymen,  he  warned  them  against  two 
great  dangers,  with  a  foresight  which  subsequent  events  proved 
but  too  well  founded.  The  one  was  that,  indignant  at  the  devas- 
tation of  their  land,  they  might  risk  an  unequal  battle  against 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy ;  the  other,  that  they  might  be 
tempted  to  acquire  new  dominions  during  the  war.  ^^  I  have  more 
fear,"  said  he,  "  of  our  own  errors  than  of  our  enemies'  designs." 
In  fine,  he  advised  them  to  reply,  that  they  would  admit  the 
M^arians  to  their  markets  and  harbours,  provided  that  the 
Lacedsemonians  would  abandon  their  periodical  expulsions  of 
foreigners; — that  they  would  grant  independence  to  all  states 
that  were  independent  at  the  time  of  the  truce,  if  the  Lace- 
deemonians  would  allow  their  own  allies  to  govern  themselves  as 
they  pleased ; — ^that  they  would  give  satisfaction  for  all  wrongs 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty ; — ^in  short,  that  they  would 
not  begin  the  war,  but  would  resist  those  who  should  begin  it. 
But,  do  what  they  would,  the  war  must  come,  and  the  more 
willingly  they  met  it,  the  less  dangerous  would  it  prove.  Let 
them  remember  how  their  fathers  repelled  the  Modes,  beginning 
the  contest  with  no  such  advantages  as  they  now  possessed,  but 
from  the  abandonment  of  all  they  had,  and  how  they  advanced 
the  city  to  its  present  state,  and  let  them  resolve  to  hand  down 
what  they  had  received,  unimpaired  to  their  posterity.  The 
assembly  adopted  his  advice,  and  the  answer  sent  to  Sparta  put 
an  end  to  negotiation.  All  this  time,  both  parties  had  carried  on 
ordinary  intercourse,  not  indeed  without  mutual  suspicion,  but 
without  the  intervention  of  heralds,  as  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
first  b^inning  of  hostilities  was  due  to  the  eagerness  of  the 
Thebans  to  seize  a  long-coveted  prize. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Thirty  Tears' 
Truce  (b.o.  431),  a  body  of  Thebans  surprised  Platsea  in  the  night ; 
but,  after  being  admitted  by  traitors  of  the  aristocratic  party,  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  citizens.  Some  were  put  to  death ;  others 
were  detained  as  prisoners.  A  force  sent  from  Thebes  to  demand 
the  captives  retired  on  receiving  a  promise  of  their  liberation ;  and 
the  Platfieans  forthwith  massacred  the  prisoners.    They  then  sent 
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news  of  what  bad  been  done  to  the  Atbenians,  wbo  put  a  garrison 
of  tbeir  own  citizens  into  Platsea,  and  removed  to  Athens  all  the 
men  who  were  nseless  for  its  defence,  with  the  women  and  children. 
This  open  violation  of  tiie  tmce  at  once  committed  both  parties  to 
the  war,  and  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  would  be 
waged.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  striking  in  the  conflict  which 
ensued,  than  the  deadly  animosity  and  mntnal  treachery  of  men  of 
the  same  race,  language,  and  religion,  who  had  so  lately  fought 
side  by  side  against  the  Persian. 

Both  parties  now  completed  their  preparations  for  the  war,  and 
sought  to  ezt^id  their  alliances  in  every  quarter.  Scarcely  could 
a  single  city  remain  neutral,  amidst  the  excitement  of  all  Oreece 
at  the  collision  of  her  leading  states.  Thucydides  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact,  which  has  so  often  since  contributed  to  the  outbreak 
of  a  war,  that  a  new  generation  had  risen  up,  both  at  Athens  and 
at  Sparta,  who  had  never  seen  the  calamities  of  warfare,  and  who 
were  eager  for  its  excitement  and  glory.  The  dealers  in  oracles 
ehaunted  their  prophecies  in  every  Orecian  city.  PtodigieB, 
eagerly  sought  for,  were  found  in  abundance ;  and,  above  all,  the 
island  of  Delos,  the  old  religious  centre  of  the  Hellenic  world,  was 
shaken  by  an  earthquake,  an  event  which  had  never  occurred 
before  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  general  feeling  inclined  to  the 
Lacedemonians  as  the  liberators  of  Oreece. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  even  were  it  possible  within 
our  limits,  to  recount  the  details  of  the  war,  as  they  are  related  bv 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon.*  It  lasted,  with  slight  intermissions, 
for  twenty-seven  years  (b.o.  431 — 404),  which  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  periods.  (I.)  A  Ten  Tear^  War^  from  the  attack  on 
Platsea  to  the  Fifty  Tears'  Truce,  negotiated  by  Nicias  (b.c.  431— 
421).  During  this  first  period,  the  balance  of  success  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians.  This  truce  lasted  nominally  seven  years, 
but  it  was  really  broken  in  the  third  year,  and  was  followed  by 

*  The  great  work  of  Thucydidea  ia  in  eight  books.  The  first  is  introdiictoxy,  on 
the  importanoe  and  cansee  of  the  war.  The  narrative  of  the  war  itself  begins  with 
the  second  book,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicilj,  at  the  end  of  the  seyenth  book  (b.c.  41S>  The  eighth  book,  which  is  most 
probably  genuine,  thouf^  not  rerised  with  the  ssme  care  as  the  other  seTcn,  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  411).  From  this  point  our 
chief  authority  is  Xenophon,  or  whocyer  wrote  the  first  two  books  of  the  **  Greek 
History  *'  (iTWZentai)  ascribed  to  him.  These  two  books  continue  the  story  a  little 
beyond  the  end  of  the  war  (in  B.C.  404),  to  the  restoration  of  the  deraocmcy  by 
Thrasybulus,  the  amnesty,  and  the  peace  with  Sparta  (ac.  402).  The  remaining 
five  books  of  the  "Hellenics**  bring  down  the  history  of  Greece  to  the  battle  of 
If  antinea  (B.a  862),  the  epoch  we  haye  taken  for  the  dose  of  tins  chapter. 
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(11.)  A  Fwe  Yeart?  Wwr^  ending  with  the  disastrons  expedition  of 
the  Athenians  to  Sicily  (b.o.  418 — 413).  (III.)  The  remaining 
Nime  Years  were  occupied  by  the  gallant  resistance  of  Athens  to 
the  fate  which  had  become  inevitable  since  the  loss  of  her  Sicilian 
armament.  It  was  waged  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Aaia,  for  the 
maritime  command  of  the  ^gsean,  and  ended  with  the  taking  of 
Athens  by  Lysander  (b.c.  412 — 404). 

Immediately  after  the  abortive  attempt  upon  Platssa,  the  Lace* 
dsemonians  summoned  the  allies  to  send  their  contingents  to  the 
Isthmus,  for  the  invasion  of  Attica.  It  was  in  this  way  alone  that 
Athens  seemed  really  vulnerable.  Though  the  confederacy  com- 
prised Corinth,  Megara,  Sicyon,  and  other  maritime  states,  their 
united  fleets  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  navy  of  Athens. 
Active  measures  were  at  once  adopted  to  remedy  this  disparity, 
especially  by  the  aid  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks.  Mean- 
while, the  one  hope  of  the  Peloponnesians  lay  in  provoking  the 
Athenians,  by  the  devastation  of  their  lands  and  villages,  to  risk 
an  unequal  contest  with  their  own  far  superior  army.  It  needed 
all  the  firmness  of  Pericles  to  disappoint  this  hope ;  and  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamus  was  all  but  justified  in  the  expectation 
that  the  mere  threat  of  invasion  would  be  enough.  Before  he 
entered  Attica,  he  sent  the  herald  Melesippus  to  announce  his 
approach  and  to  offer  terms  for  the  last  time.  But  the  Athenians 
had  resolved  not  to  receive  another  envoy,  and  Melesippus  was 
conducted  back  to  the  frontier,  where  he  took  leave  of  his  escort 
with  the  exclamation, — afterwards  so  terribly  verified, — "This 
day  will  be  the  beginning  of  many  evils  to  the  Greeks."  While 
Archidamus  still  lingered  on  the  road,  to  give  the  experiment 
time  to  work,  Pericles  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Athenians  to  abandon  their  beautiftil  villages  and  homesteads, 
their  smiling  corn-fields,  their  luxuriant  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Their  distress  when  cooped  up  within  the  walls  was  of  course  far 
greater  than  had  been  foreseen.  AU  the  open  places,  even  those 
left  vacant  from  religious  scurples,  as  well  as  the  space  between 
the  Long  Walls,  were  crowded  with  huts,  tents,  and  even  tubs ; 
and  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  dense  throng,  many  of  whom  were 
unused  to  obey  the  ascendancy  of  Pericles,  must  have  disposed 
them  to  listen  to  his  enemies,  and  to  ascribe  all  their  sufferings  to 
his  policy.  At  length  the  army  of  Archidamus,  numbering  not 
less  than  60,000  hoplites,  was  seen  descending  the  slopes  of  Mount 
iEgaleos,  on  to  the  village  of  Achamee,  just  seven  miles  north  of 
Athens,  and  in  sight  of  its  walls.    This  was  the  largest  of  the 
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demee  of  Attica,  and  its  militaiy  force  nuinbered  8000  full-armed  | 

men.    Their  rage  at  beholding  all  their  rural  wealth  destroyed  > 

before  their  very  eyes  gave  an  impulse  to  the  general  indignation. 
Groups  of  citizens,  gathered  in  every  quarter,  inflamed  each  other^s 
discontent,  and  the  eager  youth  demanded  to  be  led  out  against 
the  enemy.  In  such  a  state  of  popular  feeling,  Pericles  would  not 
trust  even  his  own  vast  influence  to  avert  some  fatal  resolution ; 
and  he  used  his  power,  as  the  first  of  the  Ten  Generals,  to  prevent 
the  ecclesia  from  meeting  till  the  ferment  had  subsided.  Mean- 
while he  gave  some  vent  to  the  impatience  for  action  by  sending 
out  the  Athenian  and  Thessalian  cavalry  to  check  the  too  near 
approach  of  the  ravagers ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  policy,  he 
fitted  out  a  squadron  of  100  triremes  to  make  incursions  on  the 
enemy's  coasts.  This  armament,  united  with  fifty  Corcynean 
ships,  besides  attacking  various  points  on  the  shores  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, took  some  of  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  reduced  the  island  of  Cephallenia. 

The  endurance  which  Pericles  required  of  the  Athenians  had  a 
natural  limit.  Like  the  levies  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies  gave  their  militaiy  service  only  for  a  limited  period ; 
and  when  nearly  forty  days  had  passed  without  drawing  the 
Athenians  out  to  battle,  Archidamus  led  off  his  army  into  Bceotia 
about  the  middle  of  July.  The  Athenians  avenged  tiiemselves  for 
their  sufferings  by  ravaging  the  territory  of  Megara  with  their 
whole  army,  united  with  the  sea  force  which  had  now  returned  to 
^gina, — an  operation  which  they  repeated  annually  while  the  war 
lasted;  and  they  took  a  further  precaution  for  their  maritime 
security  by  removing  the  whole  population  of  JBgina  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  coast,  and  parcelling  out  their  lands  among  Athenian 
cleruchi.  The  Spartans  granted  the  expeUed  ^ginetans  a  home 
at  Thyrea.  The  summer  campaign  closed  about  the  end  of 
September,  b.o.  431.* 

During  this  summer  the  Athenians  had  adopted  two  important 
measures  of  preparation  for  the  future.  They  deposited  a  treasure 
of  1000  talents  in  the  Acropolis,  as  a  sacred  reserve,  only  to  be 
used  if  the  city  should  be  attacked  by  a  hostile  fleet.  Till  Aen, 
any  proposal  to  touch  it  subjected  the  mover  to  the  penalty  of 
death.  This  resolution  was  never  violated  till  after  the  disaster  in 
Sicily  and  the  revolt  of  Chios,  the  firmest  of  all  the  allies,  and 
even  then  the  constitutional  form  was  observed,  of  passing  a  vote 

*  Thucjdides  relates  the  eyeiits  of  each  year  of  the  war  eeparatelj,  distingnwhii^ 
thoae  of  the  Bummer  and  the  winter. 
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of  indemnity  to  the  mover  of  the  decree  to  use  the  money.  For 
the  more  effectnal  protection  of  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
Chalcidian  peninsula,  alliances  were  made  with  Sitades,  who  had 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom  over  the  Odrysians  of  Thrace,  and 
with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia.  The  latter  received  back  the 
port  of  Therma  (afterwards  Thessalonica)  from  the  Athenians,  and 
united  his  army  with  that  of  the  Athenian  Phormio,  in  operating 
against  Potidfiea;  and  the  aid  of  the  Thracians  was  promised  for 
the  same  object. 

According  to  the  annual  custom  of  Athens,  the  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  campaigns  of  this  summer  were  honoured  witk  a 
splendid  public  Aineral  and  a  monument  in  the  suburb  called  the 
Ceramicus  (the  Potter's  Quarter).  Their  children  were  educated  at 
the  public  expense,  and  when  the  sons  came  to  the  military  age, 
they  received  a  suit  of  armour,  and  were  presented  to  the  people 
on  the  stage  at  the  Dionysia.  The  Greek  religion  required  a  strict 
performance  of  funeral  rites,  till  which  the  shades  of  the  dead  were 
supposed  to  wander  around  the  abode  of  Hades,  forbidden  to  pass 
the  water  of  the  Styx.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  not  to  leave  such 
trophies  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  utmost  importance  was 
attached  to  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  battle. 
They  were  burnt  upon  the  field,  and  their  bones  were  carried  home 
for  the  public  funeral  Two  days  before  the  ceremony,  the  remains 
were  laid  in  state  under  a  tent,  whither  the  relatives  brought  their 
offerings.  At  the  time  of  the  funeral,  the  bones  were  placed  in 
coffers  of  cypress  wood,  one  for  every  tribe,  and  borne  fbrth  on  cars, 
followed  by  an  empty  bier,  covered  with  a  pall,  representing  those 
who  were  not  found  at  the  taking  up  of  the  dead.  Every  resident 
in  Athens  who  pleased,  whether  citizen  or  foreigner,  joined  in  the 
procession,  and  the  tomb  was  surrounded  by  wailing  women,  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  When  at  last  they  were  deposited  in 
the  ground,  a  man  appointed  to  the  office  for  his  intelligence  and 
worth  mounted  a  lofty  platform  and  pronounced  their  eulogy,  and 
so  the  people  were  dismissed.  On  this  occasion  the  funeral  oration 
was  delivered  by  Pericles ;  and  the  report  of  it  in  the  pages  of 
Thucydides  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  the 
literature  of  any  people.*  The  peculiarity  of  its  style  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  here,  above  every  other  instance,  Thucydides  acted 
on  his  avowed  plan  of  reporting  the  speeches  he  himself  heard  as 
faithfiilly  as  he  could.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  "  every  way 
worthy  of  Pericles — comprehensive,  rational,  and  ftill  not  less  of 

*  Thucydides,  iL  85—46. 
TOL.L— 32 
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861186  and  substance  than  of  earnest  patriotism.  It  thus  forms  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  jejnne  though  el^ant  rhetoric  of  other 
harangues,  mostly  not  composed  for  actual  delivery ;  and  deserves, 
in  comparison  with  the  funeral  discourses  remaining  to  us  from 
Plato  and  the  pseudo-Demosthenes,  and  even  Lysias,  the  honour- 
able distinction  which  Thucydides  claims  for  his  own  history — ^an 
ever-living  possession  and  not  a  mere  show-piece  for  the  moment."  * 
The  general  tenor  of  the  speech  is  to  show  that  the  free  polity  and 
free  social  life  of  the  Athenians  not  only  secured  them  an  amount 
of  enjoyment  of  which  the  Spartans  were  deprived  by  their  severe 
discipline ;  but  even  that  this  discipline  was  a  less  effective  prepa- 
ration for  war  than  the  confidence,  the  patriotism,  and  the  unim- 
paired resources  with  which  Athens  could  meet  each  danger  as  it 
arose.  But  the  speech  can  only  be  judged  of  by  reiterated  perusaL 
In  the  second  year  of  the  war  (B.a  430),  the  full  force  of 
the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded  Attica  in  the  spring.  They 
remained  in  the  land  forty  days,  ravaging  it  more  extensively 
and  thoroughly  than  before.  Before  they  had  been  long  in  the 
country,  Athens  was  visited  by  that  memorable  pestilence,  which 
is  the  earliest  of  what  have  been  called,  fix)m  their  intensity  and 
their  wide  diffusion,  "  (Ecumenical  Plagues."  Of  the  others  which 
have  been  included  under  that  name,  the  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  Constantinople,  in  a.d.  532 ;  of  Florence,  in  a.d.  1348 ;  of 
Milan,  in  a.d.  1630 ;  and  in  London,  a.d.  1665.t  It  so  happens 
that  nearly  all  these  great  pestilences  have  been  described  by 
writers  of  the  highest  power,  that  of  Athens  by  Thucydides,  that 
of  Constantinople  by  Procopius,  that  of  Florence  by  Boccaccio,  and 
that  of  London  by  De  Foe.  In  all  cases  the  horror  of  the  suffer- 
ings endured,  and  the  frightful  picture  of  desolation,  is  intensified 
by  the  recklessness,  the  licentious  levity  and  cruel  selfishness,  the 
disregard  of  all  moral  ties,  which  formed  the  real  though  most 
unseasonable  fruit  of  the  presence  of  impending  death.  Thucy- 
dides, himself  a  sufferer  fix>m  the  Plague  of  Athens,  has  left  us  an 
account  of  it  as  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  detail,  as  for  the 
vivid  picture  of  its  devastation  and  its  social  consequences.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  eruptive  typhoid  fever.  Like  the  other 
epidemics  just  mentioned,  it  was  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 

•  Grote,  Bittory  of  Greece^  vol  vl,  pp.  191-2. 

f  We  might  fairly  add  the  great  visitaticHiB  of  cholera  m  our  own  dmea,  eapeqally 
those  of  1882  and  1849 ;  but  they  hare  not  yet  found  an  historian.  The  original  ao- 
counte  of  the  Great  Plagues  mentioned  in  the  text  are  collected  into  one  view  in  ]falkin*s 
Hitlorical  PandldM, 
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world,  though  associated  with  the  name  of  the  city  where  its 
raTages  were  most  remarkable.  It  was  said  to  have  broken  out 
first  in  Ethiopia,  whence  it  descended  to  Egypt,  and  spread  to 
libya  on  one  hand,  and  to  Asia  on  the  other.  Passing  over  to 
Europe,  it  had  been  felt  at  Eome  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  about 
sixteen  years  before,  and  more  recently  it  had  visited  some  islands 
of  the  JEgsean.  Eeaching  Attica,  it  first  appeared,  according  to 
the  general  law  of  such  epidemics,  in  the  port  of  Piraeus.  The 
people,  collected  from  all  Attica,  crowded  together  in  their 
wretched  temporary  abodes  within  the  fortifications  of  Athens 
and  the  Long  "Walls,  and  depressed  by  the  devastation  of  their 
lands,  were  in  the  fittest  state  to  receive  the  fiill  force  of  the 
disease.  It  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  fatal.  Attacking  first  the 
head  and  throat,  it  soon  spread  over  the  whole  system,  and  was 
generally  fatal  in  the  course  of  seven  or  nine  days.  Many  who 
recovered  from  the  first  seizure  died  firom  subsequent  exhaustion, 
and  many  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs,  their  sight,  and  their 
memory.  !N^o  specific  was  found  for  the  complaint,  and  the  phy- 
sicians, and  others  who  had  the  rar^  courage  to  visit  the  sick, 
were  among  the  surest  victims.  Quacks  and  impostors  tried  their 
nostrums  and  incantations ;  professors  of  prophecy  recited,  among 
many  others,  a  £ainous  oracle  which  had  declared, 

"A  Doric  war  Shan  fall. 
And  a  great  plague  withal: " 

and  while  the  superstitious  saw  in  the  infliction  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  of  Apollo  to  help  the  Lacedffimonians,  whether 
invoked  or  uninvoked,  vulgar  suspicion  charged  the  enemy  with 
poisoning  the  wells.  As  mental  depression  was  a  constant 
attendant  of  the  disease,  the  universal  terror  aggravated  its 
violence.  The  sick  were  soon  left  to  die  untended,  except  by  the 
few  who,  having  recovered,  were  not  liable  to  a  second  attack; 
and  the  rites  of  burial,  so  sacred  among  the  Greeks,  were  either 
quite  neglected,  or  performed  with  indecent  confiision.  This 
selfish  disregard  of  the  sufferers  was  accompanied  by  a  selfish 
desire  to  make  the  most  of  a  span  of  life  which  any  moment 
might  cut  short,  and  the  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  state 
made  punishment  for  the  grossest  crimes  uncertain.  The  one 
point  of  favourable  contrast  with  plague-stricken  cities  at  other 
times,  is  that  there  were  no  cruel  persecutions  directed  against 
imaginary  authors  of  the  calamity.  Commencing  in  the  spring 
of  B.O.  430^  the  pestilence  raged  till  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  and,  after  the  intermission  of  a  year  and  a  half,  it  broke  out 
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again  for  another  year,  with  the  same  violence  aa  at  first.  The 
loss  from  the  whole  pestilence  inflicted  a  frightful  blow  on  the 
power  of  Athens.  Three  hundred  out  of  the  1200  knights,  and 
4400  hoplites,  represent  the  deaths  among  the  better  classes, 
besides  a  vast  number  of  the  poorer  citizens.  The  epidemic  was 
almost  confined  to  Athens  and  the  more  populous  islands,  and  it 
scarcely  touched  the  more  scattered  population  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Amidst  all  these  sufferings,  Pericles  maintained  his 
policy,  and  himself  sailed  out  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  to 
ravage  the  Peloponnesus.  The  dispirited  Athenians  showed  no 
such  eagerness  as  in  the  former  year  to  march  out  to  battle.  But 
when  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  the  people  began  to  examine 
their  losses,  they  were  seized  with  an  tmcontrollable  desire  for 
peace,  and  sent  envoys  to  Lacedsemon.  The  rejection  of  their 
overtures  incensed  them  against  Pericles  more  than  ever,  but  the 
universal  outcry  failed  to  shake  his  firmness.  He  convened  an 
assembly,  and  delivered  the  last  of  those  great  speeches  which  are 
reported  by  Thucydides,  accepting  all  the  responsibility  of  his 
policy ;  pleading  his  claims  \o  their  confidence ;  urging  them  not 
to  suffer  the  resolutions  they  had  deliberately  adopted  to  become 
the  sport  of  a  sudden  calamity ;  and  encouraging  them  by  enu- 
merating all  the  advantages  they  still  possessed,  especially  in  the 
unimpaired  dominion  of  the  sea.  Victory  would  soon  miJce  good 
all  their  losses;  defeat  would  deliver  them,  disgraced  and  helpless, 
to  their  bitter  enemies ;  nor,  indeed,  had  they  now  the  power 
to  recede  from  a  position  in  the  maintenance  of  which  lay  their 
safety  and  their  glory.  Though  convinced  by  his  eloquence,  and 
renewing  their  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  their 
irritation  vented  itself  in  the  sentence  of  the  dicastery,  which  con- 
demned Pericles  to  a  fine,  on  a  charge  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  uncertain ;  but  they  soon  afterwards  re-elected  him  to  the  o£5ce 
of  strategus.  He  held  this  post  about  twelve  months  longer,  till 
his  death  in  the  autumn  of  the  third  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  429). 
At  the  beginning  of  that  year  Potidsea  capitulated,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  summer  was  marked  by  the  great  naval  successes  of 
Phormio  in  the  CJorinthian  Gulf. 

There  was  no  invasion  of  Attica  this  year,  probably  through 
fear  of  the  plague,  but  the  Peloponnesian  forces  were  led  by 
Archidamus  against  Platsea,  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  the 
Thebans,  and  to  punish  the  gallant  little  city  for  its  fidelity 
to  Athens.  The  Platseans  might  even  yet  have  escaped  their 
fate  by  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Athens,  and  consenting  to 
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remain  neutral;  bnt  tlie  Athenians  appealed  to  their  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  promised  never  to  desert  them ;  and  the  Pla- 
tseans,  after  in  vain  recalling  to  the  memory  of  their  enemies 
the  immunities  secured  to  them  by  the  common  voice  of  Greece, 
prepared  for  an  obstiaate  resistance.  The  siege  of  Platsea  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  Grecian  history.  The 
town  was  manned  by  a  garrison  of  only  400  citizens  and  eighty 
Athenians,  with  110  female  slaves  for  cooking;  all  the  other 
inhabitants  having  been  removed  to  Athens  after  the  former 
attempt  of  the  Thebans.  Such,  however,  was  their  resolution, 
and  such  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  that  this 
little  force  baffled  all  the  attacks  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federates. While  the  assailants  occupied  seventy  days  and  nights 
of  uninterrupted  labour  in  heaping  up  a  mound  of  earth  and 
timber  against  the  wall,  the  defenders  heightened  the  part  threat- 
ened by  a  wooden  waU  covered  with  hides.  As  the  embank- 
ment rose,  they  broke  a  hole  through  the  city  wall  and  drew 
away  the  earth,  so  that  the  top  kept  foundering ;  and  when  the 
besiegers  stopped  the  chasm  with  masses  of  clay  bound  up  in 
reeds,  they  undermined  the  very  centre  of  the  mound.  As  a  last 
defence,  ^e  Platsdans  built  a  second  wall,  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  behind  the  part  of  the  wall  attacked  by  the  embank- 
ment The  result  was,  that  the  siege  was  converted  into  a 
blockade :  the  city  being  entirely  surrounded  with  a  double  waU 
and  ditch,  the  intermediate  space  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  of 
Feloponnesians  and  BoBotians.  The  circumvallation  was  com- 
pleted in  the  autunm  of  b.o.  429.  At  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  when  the  Plataeans  began  to  suffer  the  eidaremities  of  famine, 
they  resolved  to  break  through  the  lines.  Half  of  them  recoiled 
at  the  last  moment  firom  the  dangers  of  the  attempt,  the  oth^ 
half  escaped  to  Athens  (b.c.  428).  The  remaining  half,  200  Plar 
taeans  and  twenty-five  Athenians,  surrendered  at  discretion  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer.  After  a  form  of  trial  before  a 
court  of  five  Spartans,  in  which  their  touching  appeal  to  their  past 
services  to  Greece  was  hardly  turned  aside  by  the  reply  of  the 
Theban  orators,  they  were  all  put  to  death  to  a  man  (b.o.  427).^ 

This  atrocious  deed  was  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians.  The  death  of  Pericles  had  deprived  the  city,  not 
only  of  the  leader  best  qualified  to  conduct  the  war,  but  of  the 
statesman  who  was  alone  able  to  control  the  excesses  of  opposite 

*  These  two  speeches  are  among  *the  most  interestiiig  of  those  reported  by  Thu- 
cydidefl. 
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parties,  and  who  had  gamed  from  all,  except  his  bitter  penBonal 
foes,  the  praise  of  surpassiiig  wisdom  and  moderation.*  But,  ajB 
Thncydides  expressly  tells  ns,  ^^  Those  who  succeeded  after  his 
death,  being  more  equal  one  with  another,  and  each  of  them 
desiring  pre-eminence  over  the  rest,  adopted  the  different  course 
of  courting  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  sacrificing  to  that  object 
even  important  state  interests."  His  controlling  mind  was  with- 
drawn at  the  very  time  when  mutual  exasperation  provoked  rash 
counsels.  Even  before  his  death,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war, 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  imported  a  systematic  cruelty  into  their 
naval  warfare.  Unable  to  cope  with  the  Athenian  navy,  thej 
fitted  out  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  mercantile  and  fishing* 
vessels  that  sailed  round  their  coasts,  and  massacred  the  crews 
not  only  of  Athenian  but  of  neutral  ships.  The  Athenians  retal- 
iated by  the  murder  of  some  envoys,  whom  the  Laoedfemonians, 
in  pursuance  of  the  policy  adopted  from  the  veiy  b^inning  of  the 
war,  had  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  Persia,  and  who  were  delivered 
up  to  them  by  their  ally  the  Thracian  king.  Among  them  w^re 
the  Corinthian  Aristeus,  who  had  instigated  the  revolt  of  Potidsea, 
and  two  Spartan  heralds,  whose  fathers  had  gone  to  Susa  to  offer 
their  lives  in  atonement  for  the  murder  of  the  heralds  of  Darius, 
but  had  been  dismissed  unhurt  by  Xerxes.  But  the  event  that 
roused  the  bitterest  passions  of  iiie  Athenians  was  the  revolt  of 
one  of  the  most  important  of  their  own  allies,  Lesbos,  one  of  the 
three  large  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  (reduced  to  two  since  the 
revolt  and  subjugation  of  Samos),  which  alone  of  all  the  Delian 
confederates  remained  on  an  equal  footing  with  Athens. 

It  was  early  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  428)  that  the 
news  reached  Athens  that  Mytilene  had  revolted,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  oligarchical  party,  drawing  after  it  the  three  towns  of 
Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha,  whose  governments  it  absorbed  into 
its  own.  Methymna,  the  second  city  of  the  island,  and  the  jealous 
rival  of  Mytilene,  remained  faithful  to  the  Athenians.  The  revolt 
was  purely  political,  and  the  Mytilenseans  sent  a  solemn  embassy 
to  the  Peloponnesians  assembled  at  the  Olympic  festival,  propos- 
ing to  join  their  alliance,  and  begging  for  their  aid.  But  before  the 
promised  succours  could  be  sent,  the  fate  of  the  revolt  was  decided 
by  the  energy  of  the  Athenians.  Though  their  strength  had  been 
drained  by  the  plague,  and  their  accumulated  treasure  exhausted, 
they  raised  a  direct  contribution  of  two  hundred  talents  at  hom^ 

*  The  eulogy  of  Thucjdides  (iL  65)  is  dedfliye  of  the  esteem  in  which  PeridoB  waa 
held  by  moderate  and  impartial  men. 
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and  Bent  Bbips  to  collect  money  from  the  islands ;  thej  demanded 
the  personal  service  of  all  citizens,  except  the  two  highest  Solonian 
classes,  and  of  the  resident  foreigners;  and,  disregarding  the 
Peloponnesian  anny,  which  had  again  invaded  Attica,  they  sent 
out  a  fleet  of  100  triremes  to  blockade  Mytilene.  After  a  long  re- 
sistance, the  spirits  of  the  MytHenseans  were  raised  by  the  presence 
of  a  Lacedeemonian,  Salsethns,  who  had  contrived  to  enter  the 
city,  bringing  the  news  that  a  Lacedsemonian  fleet  was  on  its  way 
to  iheir  relief  (b.o.  42Y),  But  the  time  passed  on  without  the 
appearance  of  the  promised  succours;  the  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted; and  Salffitiius  resolved  to  try  one  united  sally.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  all  the  people,  than 
the  democratic  party  refused  to  act  under  the  former  leaders, 
who  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
an  unconditional  surrender.  Paches,  the  Athenian  general,  agreed 
to  refer  the  fate  of  the  rebels  to  the  Athenian  people,  before  whom 
Mytilensean  envoys  were  to  plead  their  cause;  and  he  sent  to 
Athens  a  thousand  of  the  chief  citizens  as  prisoners,  together  with 
Satethus.  The  debate  which  ensued  at  Athens  forms  one  of  the 
most  memorable  episodes  of  the  war.  Cleon  now  appears  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  representative  of  those  demagogues  for  whom 
the  removal  of  Pericles  had  made  way. 

The  reader  of  Thucydides  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  void  among  the  party  leaders  of  the  higher  class  from  the 
death  of  Pericles  to  the  rise  of  Alcibiades.  Almost  the  only  names 
of  any  eminence  in  the  ecclesia,  besides  the  demagogues,  are  those 
of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes.  The  latter,  who  does  not  appear 
prominently  till  B.a  426,  was  little  more  tiian  the  honest  straight- 
forward soldier.  The  former  had  abready  been  associated  in  com- 
mand with  Pericles ;  and  his  wealth,  birth,  and  diaracter  must 
have  secured  him  considerable  respect.  But  his  quiet  and  irre- 
solute disposition  by  no  means  fitted  him  to  seize  the  reins  as 
they  fell  from  the  hand  of  Pericles.  It  is  not  till  after  the  rise 
of  Cleon  that  we  find  him  impelled  by  his  sense  of  patriotism  and 
by  the  claims  of  his  party,  to  wage  an  unequal  contest  with  the 
demagogue ;  *  and  his  political  ascendancy  only  dates  from  Cleon's 
death  in  b.o.  422. 

Free  as  the  arena  of  the  government  had  been  to  all  the  citizens 
since  the  reforms  of  Pericles  and  Ephialtes,  the  great  leaders  had 
till  now  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  ^e  old  families.    It  is 

*  The  orator  who  opposes  Cleon  in  the  affair  of  the  MytJIenawma,  is  not  Nicias,  but 
Biodotua,  a  politician  otherwise  unknown. 
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but  elowlj  that  the  power  passeB  out  of  the  hands  of  that  cLibb  in 
a  ft-ee  state ;  and  their  influence  was  npheld  at  Athens  by  their 
social  and  political  associations.  No  such  help, — but  the  jealous 
opposition  of  a  body  anxious  to  preserve  by  their  union  privileges 
no  longer  allowed  to  them  by  the  law, — ^met  the  men  of  the  people 
who,  enriched  by  the  growth  of  commerce,  or  possessed  of  power 
of  speech  and  of  the  assurance  needed  to  face  the  ecclesia  and  the 
dicasteries,  aspired  to  a  leading  part  in  politics.  ^^  A  person  of 
such  low  or  middling  station  obtained  no  fSEtvourable  presumptions 
or  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  meet  him  half-way, 
nor  had  he  established  connections  to  encourage  first  successes,  or 
help  him  out  of  early  scrapes.  He  found  others  already  in  pos- 
session of  ascendancy,  and  well  disposed  to  keep  down  new  com- 
petitors ;  so  that  he  had  to  win  his  own  way  unaided,  from  the 
first  step  to  the  last,  by  qualities  personal  to  himself;  by  assiduity 
of  attendance — ^by  acquaintance  with  business — ^by  powers  of  strik- 
ing speech — ^and  withal  by  unflinching  audacity,  indispensable  to 
enable  him  to  bear  up  against  that  opposition  and  enmity  which 
he  would  incur  from  the  high-bom  politicians  and  organized  party 
clubs,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  to  be  rising  up  into  ascendancy."  * 
Such  men  were  Eucrates,  the  rope-seller;  Lysicles,  the  sheep- 
seUer;  Hyperbolus,  the  lamp-maker;  and,  above  all,  Cleon,  the 
leather-seller. 

The  character  of  this  remarkable  man  is  delineated  by  Thucy- 
dides  in  a  few  of  his  masterly  touches,  and  roughly  drawn  by 
Aristophanes  with  the  broadest  strokes  of  caricature.  The  great 
comedian  began  his  public  career  in  this  very  year,  b.o.  427,  with 
a  play  called  ^^  The  Banqueters,"  which  is  now  lost.  His  second 
comedy,  ^^  The  Babylonians,"  which  is  also  lost  (b.c.  426),  first 
opened  the  attack  on  Cleon,  which  was  followed  up  two  years 
afterwards  in  his  celebrated  "  Knights  "  (b.c.  424).  This  play  fur- 
nishes a  leading  type  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Attic  Comedy,  as  per- 
fected by  its  greatest  master.  Demos  (the  people),  an  old  man 
who  has  reached  his  dotage,  without  being  the  less  cunning  and 
suspicious,  irascible  and  tyrannical,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
steward,  Cleon,  a  leather-seller,  smelling  of  the  tan-yard,  brawling 
and  bullying,  cozening  and  fawning,  pilfering  and  lying,  bringing 
accusations  against  his  fellow  servants,  and  withdrawing  them 
for  bribes.  The  old  man's  faithful  servants,  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes, set  up  a  rival  to  Cleon  in  the  person  of  a  sausage-seller, 
who  surpasses  him  in  all  his  foul  arts,  cheating  ways,  and  over- 

•  Grote,  HUiioinf  of  Oreeee^  toL  vL,  pp.  880-1. 
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bearing  tyranny,  till  he  has  entirely  supplanted  Cleon.  He  then 
throws  off  his  assumed  character;  appears  as  the  model  of  old 
aristocratic  virtue ;  restores  Demos  to  youth  by  the  magic  virtue 
of  a  cauldron  like  Medea's,  aad  exhibits  him  in  all  the  freshness 
of  the  age  of  Marathon. 

The  exact  influence  of  Aristophanes  on  the  mind  of  his  age,  and 
his  value  to  us  as  an  authority,  are  often  misunderstood  through 
forgetfulness  of  the  essential  spirit  of  caricature.  Once  let  it  be 
exactly  truthful,  moderate,  sober,  cautious,  and  it  ceases  to  be 
caricature  at  all.  Truthful,  indeed,  it  must  be,  in  one  sense,  if  it 
be  not  dishonest  and  contemptible ;  if  its  object  be  simply  to 
amuse,  the  pleasure  must  not  be  purchased  by  falsehood;  if 
serious,  it  is  still  more  bound  to  refrain  from  any  positive  decep- 
tion. The  comic  masks  of  the  Attic  stage,  like  the  pictures  of  our 
great  modem  caricaturists,  wotdd  lose  all  merit  unless  they  pre- 
served the  likeness  of  their  originals,  however  laughably  distorted 
or  exa^erated  in  the  several  features;  and  their  "counterfeit 
presentment "  of  character  was  governed  by  the  same  laws.  But, 
as  we  should  scarcely  place  pictures  of  the  former  class  in  a  por- 
trait gallery,  so  we  should  beware  of  following  the  latter  deline- 
ations of  diaracter  too  literally.  Still  more  mistaken,  however, 
is  the  view  which  sets  them  aside  as  mere  buffoonery.  The  prev- 
alence of  that  element  on  the  comic  stage  of  Athens — an 
element  which  he  himself  claims  to  have  reduced  within  a  far 
more  moderate  compass  than  before-— does  not  make  Aristophanes 
a  mere  buffoon,  A  serious  purpose  is  manifested  throughout  his 
works.  He  is  the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  old  views  in  politics 
and  social  life,  in  poetical  criticism,  in  philosophy  and  religion,  if 
indeed  we  ought  not  rather  to  say  that  he  condemned  all  the  philos- 
ophy of  his  age  as  irreligious  and  demoralizing.  The  vividness 
of  his  fancy,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  more  poetical  passages, 
and  the  purity  of  his  language,  even  in  his  scenes  of  broadest 
humour,  have  won  the  admiration  of  every  age,  whose  universal 
verdict  has  re-echoed  the  praise  of  Plato : — 

**  The  Hoses  seeking  for  a  shrine 
Whose  Tories  ne*er  should  cease, 
Found,  as  they  strayed,  the  soul  divine 
Of  Aristophanes.* 

In  politics,  the  poet  came  forward  to  resist  the  demagogues  at  a 
time  when  they  scarcely  had  any  effective  opposition  in  the  ecclesia. 
The  seriousness  of  his  purpose,  in  this  field  at  all  events,  was 

*  Epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  translated  by  MeriTole. 
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proved  by  the  courage  with  which  he  attacked  Cleon  in  the  year 
after  his  popularity  had  reached  its  height  by  the  captnre  of  the 
Spartans  in  Sphacteria  (ac.  424).  Of  this  the  play  of  "  The 
Knights  "  is  itself  a  sufficient  proo^  even  if  there  be  no  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  story  that,  when  no  artist  had  the  courage  to  make 
the  mask  of  Cleon,  Aristophanes  acted  the  part  himself,  with  his  &ce 
daubed  with  lees  of  wine,  after  the  fiishion  of  the  early  comedians. 
Whatever  there  may  have  been  exaggerated  in  the  character  thus 
pourtrayed,  and  whether  or  no  the  personal  turpitude  of  Cleon  was 
as  deep  as  Aristophanes  depicts  it,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Thucydides  to  his  political  proffigacy,  his  dishonest  calumnies,  and 
his  reckless  invectives.  He  first  appears  as  an  instigator  of  the 
popular  discontent  against  Pericles  during  the  invasion  of  Attica 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war ;  and  now  again  as  the  vehement  advo- 
cate of  a  most  cruel  act  of  popular  vengeance,  which  has  brought 
indelible  disgrace  on  the  Athenian  democracy,  though  its  consum- 
mation was  hindered  by  their  repentance. 

The  revolt  of  Lesbos  had  startled  the  Athenians  by  its  discov- 
ery of  the  insecurity  of  their  maritime  empire.  They  had  seen  a 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  invited  into  the  Asiatic  waters  by  their  fSedth- 
less  ally,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  weakened  by  the  plague 
at  home.  The  very  defence  of  the  Mytilenaean  advocates  was 
calculated  to  increase  their  indignation ;  for  they  alleged  no  injury 
done  to  them  by  Athens,  and  the  only  plea  they  urged  was  most 
offensive  by  its  distrust,  and  by  its  implied  censure  on  the  whole 
course  of  the  Athenian  empire, — ^the  fear  that  she  might  oppress 
and  subdue  them  hereafter,  as  had  been  the  fate  of  the  other  sJliea. 
To  an  assembly  thus  excited,  Cleon  suddenly  proposed  that  all  the 
male  population  of  military  age  should  be  put  to  death,  and  the 
women  and  children  sold  for  slaves ;  and  the  decree  was  passed 
after  a  vehement  opposition.  But  the  assembly  had  no  sooner 
broken  up  than  a  revulsion  of  feeling  followed,  the  more  readily, 
as  Mr.  Grote  has  suggested,  from  a  well-known  law  of  human 
nature,  ^^  that  the  sentiment  of  wrath  against  the  Mytilenseans 
had  been  really  in  part  discharged  by  the  mere  passing  of  the 
sentence,  quite  apart  from  its  execution."  The  MytUensean  envoys 
induced  the  strategi  to  call  another  assembly  for  the  next  day,  in 
which  the  decree  was  reversed,  in  spite  of  the  ftirious  opposition  of 
Cleon,  but  only  by  a  small  majority.*  A  swift  trireme  was  de- 
spatched to  overtake  the  ship  which  had  been  sent  off  immediately 

*  Thacjdides,  who  only  mentioiiB  the  first  aasembly  yery  brieflj,  giyes  a  full  rqxnt 
of  the  speech  of  aeon  and  the  replj  of  Diodofcoa,  iii.  87—48. 
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after  the  first  decision ;  aud  sach  was  the  zeal  of  the  crew,  that 
they  reached  My  tilene  just  as  Paches  had  read  the  former  mandate, 
and  was  preparing  to  put  it  into  execution.  Thus  the  Mytile- 
nseans  were  saved  from  extermination ;  but  their  lands  became 
the  property  of  Athenian  cleruchi,  and  the  rage  of  Cleon  was 
partly  gratified  by  the  execution  of  the  thousand  prisoners  who 
had  been  sent  to  Athens.  This  whole  transaction,  like  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Platseans,  displays  in  a  strong  light  the  inhumanity 
of  the  Greeks  to  their  political  enemies;  but  the  Athenians, 
besides  having  wrongs  to  avenge,  which  the  Spartans  could  not 
plead,  deserve  some  credit  for  their  effectual  repentance.  They 
soon  after  proved  their  sense  of  justice  by  the  arraignment  of 
Paches,  for  crimes  committed  in  the  course  of  his  command,  only 
pa3ralleled  by  the  deeds  of  men  like  Carrier  in  the  French  Eeign  of 
Terror.  He  anticipated  his  sentence  by  falling  on  his  sword  in 
open  court.  Before  this  year  closed,  a  still  more  terrible  example 
of  the  internecine  hostility  of  the  two  great  parties  was  afforded  by 
the  seven  days'  massacre  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  Corcyra,  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  a  popular  leader,  and  amidst  the  fear  of 
an  attack  from  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  just  as  the  September 
massacres  were  perpetrated  amidst  the  terror  caused  at  Paris  by 
the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Thucydides  dwells  upon 
these  atrocities  as  showing  how  completely  all  the  bonds  of  relig- 
ion, morality,  and  common  humanity  had  been  overthrown  in  a 
few  years  by  a  civil  war  waged  for  an  idea. 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  fully  on  the  early  years  of  the  war,  on 
account  of  their  political  and  social  importance ;  the  more  stirring 
military  incidents  of  the  next  few  years  can  only  be  glanced  at. 
The  offensive  operations  of  the  Athenians  took  a  wider  range ;  and 
their  confidence  was  strengthened  by  the  successAil  campaigns  of 
Demosthenes  in  Acamania  and  its  vicinity  (b.o.  426).  The 
seventh  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  the  war.  Demos- 
thenes conceived  the  plan  of  fortifying  a  permanent  station  on  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  the  headland  of 
Pylos  {Old  Ifav€mnd)y  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  which  has 
again  become  memorable  in  our  time  for  the  battle  of  Navarino. 
This  bay  lies  on  the  western  shore  of  Messenia,  about  ibrty-five 
miles  from  Sparta.  Across  its  mouth  the  long,  wooded  island  of 
Sphacteria  {Sphagid)  stretches  like  abreakwater,  leaving  two  narrow 
passages  on  the  north  and  south,  of  which  the  former  was  com- 
manded by  the  fort  built  by  Demosthenes.  The  news  of  this  bold 
step  recalled  the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  from  the  invasion  of  Attica 
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(the  fifth  daring  the  war) ;  the  Pelopoiinefiian  fleet  was  transferred 
from  Corcyra  to  Pyloa ;  and  its  commander,  Thrasymelidas,  at 
once  occupied  the  island  of  Sphacteria.  An  attack  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  the  little  garrison  was  repulsed  by  Demosthenes ;  and 
the  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  his  relief,  entered  the 
bay  without  opposition,  and  gained  a  great  naval  victory  over  the 
Pdoponnesiana.  The  detached  force  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria 
was  thus  entirely  cut  off  from  relief;  and,  as  it  included  many 
members  of  the  first  Spartan  families,  their  lives  were  consider^ 
worth  redeeming  by  a  general  peace.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Athena, 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenian  admiral,  Eurymedon,  as  a  security  for  the  armistice. 
The  elated  Athenians  were  persuaded  by  Cleon  to  accept  of  no 
terms  short  of  the  restoration  of  all  the  places  on  the  continent 
which  had  been  ceded  by  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce.  The  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off;  Eurymedon  found  a  pretext  for  keeping 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet ;  and  the  blockade  of  Sphacteria  was  con- 
tinued. Means  were,  however,  found  of  conveying  provisions  to 
the  island.  Demosthenes  resolved  to  carry  it  by  force  before  the 
winter  storms  broke  up  the  blockade.  With  this  view,  he  sent  to 
Athens  for  reinforcements. 

The  impatience  of  the  Athenians  at  this  delay  vented  itself  upon 
Cleon,  who  had  persuaded  them  to  reject  an  advantageous  peace. 
With  his  ready  effix^ntery,  he  turned  the  attack  upon  the  leading 
statesmen.  Pointing  to  Nicias,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  If  our  generala 
were  merij  it  would  be  easy  with  a  proper  force  to  sail  and  take  the 
soldiers  in  the  island.  That  is  what  /at  least  would  do,  if  /were 
generaL"  Amidst  the  burst  of  meiriment  whidi  followed  this 
saUy,  a  voice  was  heard,  which  challenged  him  to  make  good  his 
boast.  Kicias  caught  at  the  suggestion,  as  a  means  of  Cleon's 
certain  ruin,  and  offered  to  resign  to  him  his  right  to  command 
the  expedition,  as  chief  strategus  for  the  year.  In  vain  did  Cleon 
attempt  to  draw  back,  exclaiming,  ^^  It  is  your  place  to  sail :  you 
are  general,  not  I."  His  enemies  were  ready  to  risk  the  arma- 
ment,  so  that  Cleon  should  risk  his  life  and  reputation  ;  and  they 
gladly  embraced  the  alternative  either  of  getting  rid  of  him  or 
reaping  the  fruit  of  his  daring ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
large  party  in  the  ecclesia  felt  that  confidence  in  his  success  which 
the  event  justified.  Finding  evasion  useless,  he  not  only  resumed 
his  assurance,  declining  the  aid  of  the  regular  troops,  and  only 
requiring  some  Lemnian  and  Imbrian  infantry,  with  a  body  of 
light-armed  Thracians,  and  400  archers ;  but  he  had  the  prudence 
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to  require  that  Demosthenes  should  be  named  as  his  second  in 
Gommand.  So  he  engaged,  within  twenty  days,  either  to  bring 
the  Lacedeemonians  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  or  to  kill  them  in  the 
island.  That  fortune,  which  favours  the  bold,  enabled  him  to 
make  good  his  boaft.  On  reaching  Pylos,  he  found  that  Demos- 
thenes had  completed  his  preparations.  The  Athenian  forces  were 
landed  in  the  island,  and,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  in 
which  many  of  the  LacedcBmonians  fell,  the  survivors  were  sur- 
rounded and  forced  to  capitulate.  They  numbered  292,  out  of  an 
•  original  force  of  420 ;  and  120  were  native  Spartans,  belonging  for 
the  most  part  to  the  first  families  in  the  city.  Such  prisoners 
were  invaluable  as  hostages ;  and  while  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  the  enemy  were  no  longer  at  liberty  to  conduct  the 
war  as  they  pleased.  More  than  this,  the  prestige  of  the  invincible 
Spartan  hoplites  was  broken  through,  and  her  force  seriously 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  so  many  citizens.  Cleon's  share  in  the 
achievement  was  represented  by  his  enemies  as  a  mere  ^'  filching 
firom  Demosthenes  a  cake  already  baked ; "  *  but,  besides  the  credit 
due  to  success,  he  had  the  merit  of  urging  prompt  action,  when 
Nicias  and  his  party  only  proposed  to  temporize.  One  sequel  of 
the  affair  of  Pylos  is  too  terribly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  engen- 
dered by  the  war  to  be  passed  over.  Alarmed  at  the  importance 
which  the  Helots  had  acquired  by  their  services,  especially  in 
conveying  supplies  to  Sphacteria,  the  Spartans  planned  their 
massacre.  Those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  were  invited 
to  come  forward  and  receive  emancipation.  Two  thousand  of 
them  were  crowned  with  garlands,  amidst  the  public  ceremonies 
of  liberation ;  and  they  all  soon  afterwards  disappeared  by  methods 
known  to  the  Ephors.  As  if  to  match  these  horrors  on  the  other 
side,  the  massacres  at  Oorcyra  were  renewed  under  the  direct 
sanction  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  returned  to  the  island 
after  the  reduction  of  Sphacteria.  The  fortified  position  of  Pylos 
was  held  by  the  Athenians  almost  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  (b.o.  424),  the  Athenians  followed 
up  their  recent  success,  rejecting  firesh  overtures  for  peace.  They 
captured  the  island  of  Cythera,  which  lies  off  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  Laconia,  as  well  as  Nissea,  the  port  of  M^ara.  But 
the  same  year  was  marked  by  terrible  reverses.  An  expedition 
into  Bceotia  was  utterly  defeated  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Delium, 
in  which  both  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  fought  with  distinction. 

*  Aristoph.  HqitiL  64.    See  Mr.  Qrote'a  most  ingenious  discussion  of  the  whole 
quesUon;  Sislary  of  Greece,  toI.  vl,  p.  468. 
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On  this  oocafiion  we  first  hear  of  the  heavy  Boeotian  phalanx  of 
twenty-five  deep,  and  of  the  Theban  Band  of  Three  Hundred  choesoi 
warriors,  afterwards  known  as  the  Sacred  Band.  A  worse  disaster 
soon  aft«r  befell  the  Athenians  in  Thrace.  A  Laoedsemonian  army 
was  sent  into  that  quarter  at  the  joint  reqnesltof  Perdiccas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  Chalcidian  towns.  Its  commander  was 
Brasidas,  the  man  most  distinguished  for  personal  gallantry  in  the 
whole  annals  of  the  war.  In  its  first  year  he  had  saved  Methone 
from  surrendering  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  had  been  elected 
Ephor  (b.g.  431).  In  the  attack  on  Pylos  he  was  wounded  while 
l^ing  the  way  in  his  galley  (b.g.  425).  While  engaged  in  col- 
lecting forces  for  his  Thracian  expedition,  he  had  saved  Megara 
from  tiie  Athenians  (b.c.  424).  Now  again,  by  operations  of  sur- 
passing skill,  he  took  fit)m  the  Athenians  their  recently  founded 
colony  of  Amphipohs  on  the  Strymon,  the  key  to  their  empire  in 
Thrace  and  to  the  secure  possession  of  their  valuable  gold-mines. 
Just  sfteT  the  city  had  surrendered,  an  Athenian  squadron  arrived 
at  Eion,  and  preserved  that  town,  though  too  late  to  save  Amphi- 
polis.  The  loss,  which  was  most  keenly  felt  at  Athens,  was 
ascribed,  it  would  seem  not  unjustly,  to  the  culpable  delay  of  the 
commanders,  one  of  whom  was  the  historian  Thucydides.  On  the 
motion  of  Gleon,  Thucydides  was  condemned  to  banishment,  and 
remained  in  exile  for  twenty  years  (b.c.  423).* 

While  Brasidas  made  his  conquest  of  Amphipolis  the  starting- 
point  for  an  attack  upon  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chalci- 
dian peninsula,  the  Lacedsemonians  at  home  were  eager  for  peace 
for  the  sake  of  the  citizens  captured  at  Sphacteria.  N^otiations 
were  carried  on  during  the  winter,  and  a  truce  for  one  year,  with  a 
view  to  a  peace,  was  concluded  in  March,  b.c.  423.  The  truce 
was  virtually  inoperative  in  Thrace,  where  Brasidas  continued  to 
exhibit  his  skill  and  vigour  in  campaigns  which  we  cannot  stay  to 
follow.  The  end  of  the  year  found  the  n^otiations  little  advanced, 
and  Athens  divided  into  a  peace  and  war  party,  headed  by  Nicias 
and  Cleon.  The  policy  of  the  latter  prevailed,  and  he  himself  led 
an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  (b.o.  422).  After 
retaking  Torone,  on  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  he  sailed  to  Eiion, 
and  there  waited  for  reinforcements  from  the  Macedonians  and 
Thracians,  while  Brasidas  remained  quiet  in  Amphipolis.    The 

*  The  whole  question  of  the  reasons  of  the  fiulure  of  Thncydidee  before  Amphi- 
polis, and  the  justice  or  ii^justioe  of  his  sentence,  is  luUy  discussed  by  Bp.  ThirlwaU 
{Hutory  of  Greece,  vol  iii.,  p.  268)  and  Mr.  Grote  (Htttary  of  Greece,  toL  tI, 
p.  665). 
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discontent  of  the  Athenian  citizens  in  Cleon's  army,  and  their  un- 
disguised contempt  for  his  military  qualities,  goaded  him  into  a 
moyement  up  the  Strymon,  to  reconnoitre  Amphipolis  from  an 
eminence  outside  its  wall.  All  seemed  quiet  within  the  city,  and 
no  defenders  appeared  upon  the  battlements ;  but  Brasidas  was 
preparing  for  a  sally  upon  the  enemy,  thus  lulled  into  a  false 
security.  Indications  of  his  morements  reached  Cleon,  who  b^an 
a  disorderly  retreat.  Brasidas  looked  over  the  city-wall  upon  the 
retiring  masses,  and,  exclaiming  that  men  who  carried  their  spears 
and  heads  with  that  wavering  gait  would  never  stand  the  shock  of 
steady  troops,  he  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  The  Athenians  were 
completely  surprised ;  Cleon  lost  all  presence  of  mind  and  was 
among  the  first  to  fly,  but  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  by  a  Thra- 
cian  peltast.  Brasidas  was  mortally  wounded  while  pressing  on 
the  attack ;  but  his  victory  was  complete,  and  not  more  than  half 
the  Athenian  force  returned  to  Eion. 

It  has  been  doubted  which  was  the  greater  gain  to  Athens,  the 
loss  of  her  enemy's  general,  or  of  her  own  leader.  Be  the  sarcasm 
upon  Cleon  just  or  unjust,  it  is  certain  that  he  and  Brasidas  were 
equally  opposed  to  peace,  and  their  removal  was  a  double  step 
towards  its  conclusion.  Negotiations,  re-opened  during  the  winter 
under  the  auspices  of  Nicias  and  of  the  Spartan  king  Pleistoanax, 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Fifty  Years'  Truce,  on  the  basis  of  a 
mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  and  places  captured  during  the 
war.  Thus  ended  all  the  high  pretensions  of  Sparta  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  her  allies  and  to  free  Greece  from  the  empire  of  Athens ; 
while  the  Athenian  statesmen,  in  their  eagerness  for  peace,  sacri- 
ficed the  most  faithftil  of  her  allies,  permitting  the  Thebans  to 
retain  Platsea,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  surrendered  volun- 
tarily. Athens  kept  Nisroa,  the  port  of  Megara,  and  Anactorium, 
on  the  same  ground  (b.o.  421). 

Lots  were  drawn  to  decide  the  order  in  which  the  restitutions 
should  be  made,  and  Athens  drew  the  favourable  lot.  But  when 
the  Spartans  began  to  perform  the  terms,  their  envoy  to  Thrace 
met  with  such  opposition  from  the  Chalcidians  as  rendered  the 
restitution  of  Amphipolis  impracticable ;  and  the  Athenians,|on 
their  part,  retained  the  post  of  Pylos. 

The  treaty  was  meanwhile  deprived  of  the  character  of  a  general 
peace,  by  the  discontent  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  Sparta.  The 
Corinthians,  Eleans,  Megarians,  and  Boeotians  refused  to  ratify 
the  truce.  Upon  this,  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  were  still  at 
Sparta,  formed  a  new  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  the  Lace- 
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the  dissati  'f     ^^^^7  measure  of  the  peace  party  failed  to 


remove 


nieiit  of  tlie  treaty  )  ^^*^^^  ^^  tlieir  countiTmen  at  the  non-fulffl- 
appointcNl  of  thojje  ^^  ^-^^-^  '^^^^^  ^^  Sparta.  The  Corinthians,  dis- 
for  tlie  War,  forine  1  . /^^^^'"*®  objects  which  bad  made  them  so  eager 
lieaded,  as  in  ^  \.  ^  ^*^^"^e  ofanewPeloponnesianconfederacT, 
influence  alike  of^^\^^^*  ^imes,  by  Argos,  to  couiiterhalance  the 
Corinth  ;  and  th  ^  ^^'^^  ^^  of  Sj)iu'ta.  A  congress  was  held  at 
CJ^alcidians  of  T?  ^^'^'^^j  ^^^^  Arcadians  of  Mantinea,  and  the 
^^garians  and  1^  ^^^^^y  at  once  joined  the  new  league;  but  the 

tinea,  declared  it"^?'""^®  ^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^*'  *^^  "^^  ^^  ^^' 
not  8])aco  to  f^u  ^^^^^^nination  to  stand  bj  Sparta.  TTe  hare 
^tween  the  leai^^  ^^^  *^^  complicated  intrigues  that  ensued 
being  dra^^^l  iuV  ^^  states,  and  which  ended  in  the  Athenians 
Alcibiades  ^n  ^    ?  ^  ^^  Argive  alliance  by  tlie  cunnino:  policy  of 

With  reckless  n     a  .^  extraordinary  combination  of  brilliant  qualities 
charactei-s  in  j.«  ^^     Saey  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
in  political   lif  ^/^^^^  now  makes  his  appearance  for  the  first  time 
low-citizens       rV    ^^^^S  already  astonished  and  fascinated  his  fel- 
*l>out  B.C.    45Q    ^  ^as  about  thirty  years  of  age,  having  been  born 
^ee  of  the   h  '      ''^"'^^®  father,  Clinias,  claimed  descent  from  the 
nected  with  tl  ^^^  "^acus,  and  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  con- 
gnardian.      y^^  ^^<^naa?onidce,  and  so  with  Pericles,  who  was  hia 
in  8opliij5^|^,^j  ^^^Plion  records  an  amusing  instance  of  bis  delight 
lectual  ^Vilf^^  *^^^^^^etits  with  the  great  statesman ;  and  this  mtel- 
Passion.     p^  ^^®  Was  united  with  ungovernable  petulance  and 
citizens  of   a^  ^^^  boyhood  he  took  pleasure  in  surprising  the 
beauty  expo     ,  ^^^   V  j^is  capricious  freaks ;  while  bis  extreme 
Pfeyioug]^^  f^J^  ^i^  to  solicitations  of  the  kind  at  which  we  have 
■^  natural  ^      ^^^^Pelled  to  allude  as  characteristic  of  the  age. 
^ncourag^,^  ^.^^ers  of  xnind,  and  his  skill  in  all  manly  exercises, 
f-bused  by  ^^  J^^  to  assert  a  superiority  over  his  comrades,  which  he 
^^s  enerni^g   \^^Seous  exhibitions  of  vanity  and  insolence,  so  that 
^^  tboins  T^^^  ^®  numerous  as  his  admirers,  and  many  scarcely 
enabled  hini^.  ^'^  ^^  ^^bicli  class  they  belonged.    His  great  wealth 
t^ere  wa^  a  f      ^''<'^2le  the  people  by  a  splendid  extravagance  ;  and 
^^^  froixi  pu    .  ^i^Jation  al^out  bis  whole  character,  w-hich  shielded 
^cuted  bj^V^^^^l^ment  •  f      it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  never  pros- 
J^^niiug  i-j    ^J"  Of  i^j  ^  '   ^^^rous  persons  he  had  injured.     In  per- 
r^^'^st  rJ:^  ^ilitai/J:' '''''^^  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  he  gained  the 
'  diBti^^l^tatio^^^^^^^^^^  men  only  twenty  ye^  of  age, 

i  ^""^^liea  hi!!    ?^l%e  siege  of  Potidiea  (b.c.  432),  where 

^^self  i^S^  ^ 
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he  was  BeYerely  wounded,  while  fighting  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
and  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  to  whom  he  repaid  the  service  at 
the  battle  of  Delinm  (b.o.  424).  The  warm  attachment  of  the 
wayward  youth  to  the  great  philosopher  is  a  redeeming  feature 
in  the  character  of  Alcibiades;  but  the  sentiment  was  neither 
strong  nor  lasting  enough  to  have  a  permanent  influence  on  his 
conduct.  We  hare  already  given  some  account  of  the  motives 
with  which  the  young  men  of  Athens  attended  the  lessons  of  the 
sophists.  Among  them,  Alcibiades  heard  Protagoras,  Prodicus, 
and  the  rest ;  but  he  had  the  quickness  to  recognise  the  dialectic 
method  of  Socrates  as  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  successftd 
speaking  in  the  ecclesia  and  the  courts.  The  acute  philosophical 
discufisions  and  the  still  nobler  moral  teaching  of  the  master  can- 
not but  have  exerted  a  good  effect  on  his  disciples,  creating  in  them 
some  taste  for  intellectual  pleasure,  and  setting  vividly  before  them 
the  claims  of  duty ;  and  Xenophon  assures  us  that  Alcibiades  was 
thus  the  better  for  his  intercourse  with  Socrates.  But  the  partial 
effort  of  self-restraint  soon  disgusted  a  temper  that  had  never 
known  control ;  and  Alcibiades  became  a  less  frequent  companion 
of  Socrates,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  the  needfiil  skill  in  dialec- 
tics. There  were  not  wanting  those  who  thought  they  could  trace 
in  the  wanton  eccentricities  and  splendid  provision  of  Alcibiades  a 
subtle  scheme  for  raising  himself  to  the  illegal  power  which  his 
pride  might  prompt  him  to  seize ;  and  thus  he  appeared  in  public 
life  already  a  mark  for  political  suspicion  as  well  as  private  hatred. 
But  the  predominant  feeling  towards  him  seems  to  have  been  that 
vague  admiration,  which  made  him  a  popular  favourite  without 
securing  him  esteem  and  confidence.  The  higher  classes,  who 
petted  him  as  a  youth,  and  the  people,  who  applauded  him  in  the 
ecclesia,  shared  with  him  the  responsibility  of  his  crimes  and 
follies ;  and  from  the  very  first,  his  position  justified  the  opinion 
expressed  near  the  close  of  his  career  by  Aristophanes : — "  It  is 
better  not  to  rear  a  lion  in  the  city ;  but  if  you  rear  him,  you  must 
submit  to  his  behaviour."  * 

Entering  upon  public  life  at  about  the  age  of  thirty,  he  soon 
proved  that  he  added  to  his  other  qualities  the  unprincipled 
astuteness  of  Themistocles.  His  grandfather,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  had  been  a  warm  oppon^it  of  the  Pisistratids,  and  had 
renounced  an  old  tie  of  hospitality  with  Sparta,  as  the  pledge  of 
his  devotion  to  the  democracy.  With  that  party  the  young  Ald- 
biades  was  also  naturally  connected  by  his  relationship  to  Perides. 

*  Arifltophanes,  J^Vx)>^  tt.  1482-3.    This  pky  was  exhibited  in  B.a  406. 
TOI..  L— 4i8 
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Choosing  hig  own  oonrse,  however,  he  came  forward  as  a  supporter 
of  the  policy  of  Nicias,  and  a  zealous  philo-Laooniao.  By  the 
kindnesses  he  showed  to  the  Spartan  prisoners  from  Sphacteria,  he 
tried  to  establish  a  claim  for  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  relations 
of  his  family  with  Lacedffimon.  Bat  it  was  too  much  for  the 
temper  and  policy  of  the  Spartans  to  trust  their  interests  to 
a  dissolute  youth ;  and  the  prisoners,  on  returning  home,  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  Alcibiades,  who  became 
forthwith  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Aigive  alliance.  A  joint 
embassy  from  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea  appeared  at  Athens,  at 
his  suggestion ;  while  the  Spartans,  in  alarm,  hastened  to  send 
envoys  to  explain  their  alleged  breaches  of  the  truce,  and  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  Pylos.  The  Spartan  envoys  had  already 
been  introduced  by  Kicias  to  the  Senate,  and  had  made  a  favour- 
able impression  by  declaring  that  they  came  with  full  pow^^ 
when  Alcibiades  obtained  a  private  interview  with  them,  and  per- 
suaded them  that  their  only  hope  of  meeting  the  hostile  temper 
of  the  ecclesia,  and  avoiding  the  being  forced  into  disgraceful 
concessions,  was  by  disowning  the  character  of  plenipotentiaries. 
If  they  followed  his  advice,  he  promised  to  advocate  the  restoration 
of  Pylos.  The  envoys  fell  into  the  trap,  and  declared,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  Nicias  and  the  Senate,  that  their  powers  only  extended 
to  explanation  and  discussion.  Amidst  the  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion that  ensued,  Alcibiades  rose  up  to  denounce  the  perfidy  of 
Lacedeemon,  and  proposed  that  the  Argive  ambassadors  should  be 
called  in,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  their  state.  The  interrup- 
tion of  the  meeting,  by  some  unfavourable,  omen,  gave  Kicias  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  Sparta;  but  his  n^otiation  failed,  and  i| 
treaty  of  alliance  for  a  hundred  years  was  concluded  with  the 
Argive  confederacy  (b.c.  420). 

The  truce,  however,  was  still  in  force,  and  in  the  following 
summer  the  Athenians  appeared  at  the  Olympic  festival,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  the  invitation  of  their 
new  allies,  the  Eleans.  Their  enemies  looked  forward  with  mali- 
cious hope  to  the  sorry  figure  which  their  exhaustion  through  the 
war  would  compel  them  to  make.  But  Alcibiades  resolved,  not 
merely  to  save  the  credit  of  his  country,  but  to  exalt  its  splendour 
to  a  pitch  unknown  before.  The  Theory^  or  sacred  embassy  to  the 
Olympian  Jove,  of  which  Alcibiades  was  a  member,  was  furnished 
at  his  expense  with  golden  sacrificing  vessels  and  other  magni- 
ficent appointments  for  the  great  procession.  He  himself  entered 
seven  four-horsed  chariots  for  that  race,  in  which  the  princes  of 
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Thessaly,  Sicily,  and  Cyrene  had  often  been  competitors,  but  never 
with  80  many  chariots.  He  carried  off  both  the  first  and  second 
prizes ;  and  having  been  twice  crowned  with  the  sacred  olive,  he 
gave  a  public  banquet  in  a  tent  he  had  provided  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  said  that  the  Ionian  allies  of  Athens  lent  their  aid  to  this 
grand  display  in  honour  of  the  head  of  their  race  (b.o.  419). 

This  exhibition  of  wealth  and  splendour  seems  to  have  been 
intended  in  part  as  a  preface  to  the  campaign  which  Alcibiades 
made  the  same  year  in  Peloponnesus,  but  without  any  decisive 
results.  Li  the  following  year,  the  Spartans  took  the  field  in  force 
under  their  king  Agis ;  and,  after  a  campaign  of  varied  fortune, 
the  steady  discipline  of  their  infantry  broke  the  power  of  the 
Argive  confederacy  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Mantinea  (b.c.  418). 
An  aristocratic  revolution,  followed  by  a  democratic  counter-revo- 
lution, still  further  weakened  Argos,  and  put  an  end  to  her  pre- 
tensions to  supremacy  (b.c.  417).  In  all  these  movements  Athens 
took  part  with  Argos,  and  an  Athenian  force  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea ;  but  the  truce  with  Sparta  remained  nominally 
unbroken,  though  the  Athenians  in  Pylos  continued  to  make 
incursions  into  Laconia,  and  the  Lacedsemonians  harassed  the 
Athenian  commerce  by  their  privateers. 

The  Athenians  now  took  the  last  and  worst  step  in  their  career 
of  maritime  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Melos,  one  of  the  only  two 
islands  of  the  JEgsean  which  had  submitted  to  them,  the  other 
being  Thera.  The  population  was  purely  Dorian ;  and  there  was 
no  pretext  for  the  conquest  except  the  power  of  effecting  it.  Ten 
years  before,  an  attack  upon  the  place  had  been  repulsed,  and  it 
was  now  only  taken  after  a  siege  of  several  months.  In  their  rage 
at  this  resistance,  the  Athenians  condemned  the  Melians  to  the  fate 
previously  designed  for  the  people  of  Mytilene.  But  in  this  case 
the  sentence  was  fully  executed :  the  adtdt  males  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  the  women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  the  island 
repeopled  by  a  colony  fi-om  Athens.  This  atrocious  act,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  proposed,  or  at  least  strenuously  supported,  by 
Alcibiades,  proves  his  ascendancy  at  Athens  to  have  been  as  mis- 
chievous as  that  of  Cleon;  or  the  worst  of  the  demagogues.  One 
chief  motive  of  the  outrage — the  humiliation  of  Sparta — ^was 
achieved  by  her  not  venturing  to  aid  so  faithful  an  ally  in  her 
extremity  (b.c.  416). 

Thucydides  takes  great  pains  to  exhibit  the  destruction  of  the 
Melians  as  the  crowning  act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  imperial 
Athens,  before  the  retribution  which  befell  her  by  means  of 
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the  Sicilian  expedition.  To  trace  the  canses  of  this  event,  we 
mnst  glance  bade  at  the  state  of  Sicily  during  the  preceding  fifty 
years.  We  have  seen  that  the  splendid  mle  of  the  tyrants  x>f  the 
Oelonian  dynasty,  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  was  ended  by 
popular  revolutions  in  all  the  cities  (about  B.a  46S)*  These 
revolutions  were  not  merely  politicaL  Property  chaiiged  hands 
to  a  great  extent ;  and  citizens,  who  had  been  exiled  or  trans- 
planted by  the  tyrants,  returned  to  their  homes  eager  to  avenge 
their  wrongs.  One  fruitful  source  of  dissension  was  the  diq)osal 
of  the  adherents  of  the  exiled  dynasty,  who  were  at  length  settled 
partly  in  Messana,  and  partly  at  Camarina,  near  Syracuse.  A 
period  of  great  prosperity  and  intellectual  activity  ensued,  dis- 
turbed however  by  the  remains  of  the  former  dissensions,  by  the 
old  feud  of  race  between  the  Dorian  and  nonrDoriian  cities,  and 
by  the  relations  of  the  Grecian  states  to  the  native  Sioeli,  who 
rose  up  under  their  prince,  Ducetius,  and  were  with  diflScully 
subdued  by  Syracuse  (about  b.o.  440).  There  was  an  eager 
rivalry  between  this  leading  state  and  Agrigentum,  the  position 
of  which  gave  it  the  command  of  an  extensive  trade  with  Carthage. 
Leontini,  the  native  city  of  the  sophist  Gorgias,  and  the  most 
ancient  colony  in  the  island,  after  Naxos,  would  have  disputed  the 
precedence ;  but  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  proximily  of  Syra- 
cuse. As  a  Chalcidian  colony,  it  was  the  more  impatient  of  sub- 
jection to  a  Dorian  state ;  and  this  enmity  between  Syracuse  and 
Leontini  became  the  indirect  cause  of  the  ill-fated  Athenian  expe- 
dition. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  tiie  Sicilian 
states  were  divided,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  between  the  allianoes 
of  Sparta  and  Athens.  We  have  seen  that  the  former  counted 
on  providing  an  effective  navy  by  the  aid  of  the  Dorian  states  of 
Sicily ;  and  that  the  latter  were  tempted  by  the  Corcyrseans  with 
the  dazzling  prospect  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island.  It  was 
doubtless  with  especial  reference  to  this  scheme,  that  Pericles 
uttered  his  emphatic  warnings  against  attempting  new  conquests 
during  the  war.  The  Sicilians,  on  their  part,  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  join  in  the  general  conflict ;  but  the  Dorians,  led  by  Syra- 
cuse, preferred  the  more  immediate  advantage  of  subduing  the 
Ionian  cities  of  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leontini ;  the  latter  were  aided 
by  Camarina,  whose  new  inhabitants  were  naturally  hostile  to  the 
Syracusans ;  and  the  neighbouring  Italian  cities  of  Shegium  and 
Locri  sided  respectively  with  the  lonians  .and  the  Dorians.  The 
Syracusan  league  proved  too  strong  for  the  other  states.  Leontini 

•  Chap.  zQL,  p.  484. 
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was  blockaded  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  lonians  implored  tbe  aid 
of  Athens  by  an  embasfij,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
GU>igias  (b*o.  427).  The  eloquence  of  the  rhetorician  proved  too 
strong  for  the  traditional  policy  of  Pericles,  who  h^d  been  suc- 
ceeded, as  we  haye  seen,  by  politicians  of  very  different  views ; 
and  an  expedition  was  sent  ont  under  Laches.  This.arxnament 
effected  little  beyond  the  reduction  of  Messana  aad  an  alliance 
with  the  non-Hellenic  city  of  Egesta ;  and  a  subsequent  expedi- 
tion under  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  alarmed  the  states  of  Sicily 
into  a  pacification,  to  which  the  Athenian  commanders  assented 
(b.0.  4M).  An  aristocratic  revolution  at  Leontini,  aided  by  Syra- 
cuse, caused  a  new  application  to  Athens  by  the  e3q>elled  demo- 
cratic party ;  but  the  peaceful  policy  of  Mcias  was  now  in  the 
ascendant ;  the  armistice  preparatory  to  the  Fifty  Years'  Truce 
had  begun ;  and  the  negotiations  were  not  suffered  to  be  imperilled 
by  a  new  quarrel  in  Sicily  (B.a  422). 

Six  years  later,  however,  when  tiie  truce  was  virtually  broken, 
and  Alcibiades  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  a  fresh  opening 
occurred  in  Sicily  for  his  ambitious  policy.  The  city  of  Egesta, 
in  the  west  of  the  island,  being  hard  pressed  in  a  war  with  Selinus, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  represent  the  danger  that,  if  the 
Dorians  were  allowed  to  reduce  the  whole  island  beneath  their 
power,  they  would  at  length  bring  their  united  force  to  the  aid  of 
the  Peloponnesians.  The  prudence  of  Kicias  obtained  a  commis- 
sion to  be  sent  out,  to  see  whether  the  Egestans  had  the  ability  of 
performing  their  promise,  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
bare-faced  imposture  practised  upon  the  envoys  could  hardly  have 
succeeded,  had  not  the  Athenians  been  willing  to  be  deceived ;  the 
Leontine  exiles  at  Athens  added  their  entreaties  to  those  of  the 
Egestans ;  and  the  eager  persuasions  of  Alcibiades,  who  now  saw 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ambition  and  recovering  the 
wealth  wasted  by  his  pro&sion,  and  who  held  out  the  prospect  of 
conquering  Carthage  as  well  as  Sicily,  prevailed  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  !N'icias  (b.o.  415)«  When,  as  a  last  means  of  deterring  the 
people,  Nicias  urged  the  vast  magnitude  that  the  armament  must 
have,  their  only  answer  was  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to  vote 
the  largest  force  which  he  himself  would  say  to  be  necessary, 
namely,  100  triremes,  instead  of  siicty,  5000  hoplites,  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  light-armed  troops.  The  command  was 
given,  with  the  fullest  powers,  to  Nicias,  Lamachus,  and  Alci^ 
blades,  a  choice  which  seemed  at  once  to  secure  a  prudent  balance 
of  power  in  the  military  operations,  and  to  unite  all  parties  in  a 
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oommon  reBponsibility.  The  efforts  made  to  eqiiip  the  armament 
with  the  utmost  efSdency  were  equalled  by  the  eagerness  of  all 
the  dtizeus  to  bear  a  part  in  it ;  nor  was  the  excitement  confined 
to  the  military  class.  Merchants  prepared  to  join  the  expedition,  in 
the  hope  of  laige  profits  during  its  continuance,  and  a  vast  opening 
for  commerce  firom  its  success.  The  city  and  its  ports  resounded 
with  the  din  of  preparation,  amidst  which  were  heard  the  voioes 
of  the  professional  prophets  chanting  oracles  which  chimed  in  with 
the  umyersal  confidence  of  success.  To  all  this  animation  the 
strangest  contrast  is  furnished  by  the  apathy  of  Sparta. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  all  Athens  was  startled  by  a 
strange  and  alarming  incident,  which  still  forms  one  of  the  insolu- 
ble problems  of  history, — ^the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse.  It  waa 
an  ancient  religious  custom  to  mark  boundaries  by  stones  Ba<a^  i 

to  the  deities,  and  especially  to  Hermes  (Mercury),  the  god  who  I 

was  supposed  to  preside  over  ordinary  intercourse  and  traffic  Aa 
art  advanced,  these  stones  were  shaped  into  quadrangular  pillaia^  I 

surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  god,  and  sculptured  with  certain 
other  emblems,*     They  were  set  up,  not  only  to  mark  the  boun-  j 

daries  of  fields,  but  as  milestones  along  the  roads,  at  the  inter- 
section of  cross  ways,  in  the  markets,  and  in  firont  of  temples^ 
porticoes,  and  private  houses.  They  were  especially  numerous  in 
Athens  and  throughout  the  roads  of  Attica,  where  tlie  tyrant  Hip- 
parchus  set  up  many  Hermse,  inscribed  with  moral  sentimente^ 
such  as —  j 

**  mpparchw'  moDoment  i^Think  Justly  •a  yxn  walk.'*  | 

"  mppardnu*  monQment : — ^Do  not  decd?e  thy  friend."  j 

The  horror  of  the  Athenians,  when,  upon  rising  on  a  morning  in  i 

May,  they  found  the  HermsB  throughout  the  city  mutilated  into 
shapeless  blocks,  has  been  well  compared  by  Mr.  Grote  to  the  | 

excitement  of  a  Spanish  or  Italian  town  on  finding  that  all  the 
images  of  the  Virgin  had  been  defaced  during  the  same  night ; 
but  the  historian  only  offers  this  as  ^^  a  very  inadequate  parallel  | 

to  what  was  now  felt  at  Athens,  where  religious  associations  and 
persons  were  far  more  intimately  allied  with  all  the  proceedings  of 
every-day  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  town  had  become  as  it 
were  godless  j  that  the  streets,  the  market-place,  the  porticoes, 
were  robbed  of  their  divine  protectors ;  and,  what  was  worse  still, 
that  these  protectors,  having  been  grossly  insulted,  carried  away 
with  them  alienated  sentiments,  wrathful  and  vindictive  instead  of 

*  S^)ecimeDs  mtj  be  leen  in  the  Biituh  Hoaeom. 
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tutelary  and  BympathiziDg."  *  The  elation  of  hope  was  snddenly 
struck  down  into  deep  despondency  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
expedition ;  and  the  natural  explanation  would  be  that  the  act 
was  contrived  by  the  opponents  with  this  very  view.  If  so,  their 
plot  was  most  skilfully  laid  to  turn  suspicion  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Alcibiades.  His  lawless 
character  was  but  the  type  of  a  spirit  which  pervaded  the  clubs 
of  insolent  young  men,  who  alone  seemed  capable  of  such  a  deed. 
When  a  commission  of  enquiry  was  appointed,  and  evidence 
invited  from  every  quarter,  it  was  no  wonder  that  witnesses  came 
forward  to  depose  to  previous  acts  of  sacrilegious  outrage ;  espe- 
cially under  a  law  which  permitted  the  examination  of  slaves  by 
torture.  On  such  evidence,  Alcibiades  was  publicly  charged  in 
the  ecclesia  with  having  profaned  the  Elensinian  Mysteries  in  a 
private  house ;  and  the  accuser  went  on,  though  without  a  shadow 
of  proof,  to  charge  him  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  as  part 
of  a  plot  for  subverting  the  democracy.  Alcibiades  denied  the 
charge,  and  demanded  an  instant  trial ;  but  his  enemies  preferred 
to  keep  the  accusation  hanging  over  him  during  his  absence. 
Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  evil  omen,  all  the  preparations  had 
been  completed,  and  the  expedition  set  sail  from  Piraeus,  amidst 
religious  solemnities  so  imposing,  and  a  concourse  of  spectators  so 
vast,  as  had  never  before  attended  the  departure  of  a  Greek  arma- 
ment. The  animation  of  the  scene  was  increased,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  sailors  found  vent,  in  a  race  of  all  the  triremes  as  far 
as  ^gina ;  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Greek  religion,  Jove  turned 
aside  all  their  prayers  into  thin  air. 

The  island  of  Corcyra  was  the  appointed  rendezvous  for  the 
fleets  of  Athens  and  her  allies ;  and  the  whole  armament  sailed 
thence  for  the  coast  of  Italy  in  July,  b.o.  415.  They  were  ill 
received  by  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia ;  and  at  Ehegium,  which 
they  made  their  first  station,  they  received  news  of  the  inability  of 
Egesta  to  perform  its  promises.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  had 
been  to  protect  Egesta,  to  restore  the  Leontinian  exiles,  and  in 
general  to  make  a  war  of  conquest  upon  the  Dorian  states  of 
Sicily ;  but  no  plan  of  operations  had  yet  been  formed.  The  evils 
of  a  divided  command  became  at  once  apparant.  The  straight- 
forward soldier  Lamachus  could  not  prevail  on  his  colleagues  to 
make  an  immediate  attack  on  Syracuse,  where  the  patriotic  warn- 
ings of  Hermocrates  had  been  scorned  by  the  democratic  party, 
and  the  city  was  almost  destitute  of  defence.  Nicias  would  have 
*  Grote^  EuUny  of  Greece,  toL  yiL,  p.  231. 
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been  content  with  obtaining  tenns  fix»n  Selinns  in  faTonr  of 
Egesta;  and  Aldbiades  advised  negotiations  to  unite  Measana* 
and  the  other  Chalddian  cities  in  a  great  league  against  Syracuse 
and  Selinns.  This  plan  was  followed  with  imperfect  success, 
Naxos  alone  joining  the  Athenians,  who  obtained  a  greater  advan* 
tage  in  the  surprise  of  Gatana,t  which  became  thdr  head-quarters. 
Here  they  received  bad  news  of  the  progress  of  affairs  at  home. 
The  orator  Andocides,  a  young  man  only  second  to  Alcibiades  in 
ability  and  evil  reputation,  had  made  a  disclosure  which,  true  or 
false,  satisfied  the  public  indignation  with  the  execution  of  the 
persons  he  had  denounced  for  the  mutilation  of  the  Herme.  But 
the  other  charge  against  Alcibiades,  of  profaning  the  mysteries^ 
had  been  pressed  so  successfully  that  the  state  galley  called  the 
^  Salaminian "  now  came  out  to  conduct  him  home  to  stand  his 
trial,  but  with  permission  for  him  to  sail  in  his  own  trireme.  On 
reaching  Thurii,  in  Italy,  he  made  his  escape,  doabtless  judging 
that  all  the  accumulated  chaiges  which  would  now  be  produced 
against  him  would  prove  his  ruin.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
in  his  absence,  and  his  property  was  confiscated — a  sentence  which 
expressed  the  just  indignation  of  the  people,  but  which  was  pro- 
cured by  his  enemies  through  the  basest  means.  On  receiving  the 
news,  he  exclaimed :  ^^  I  shall  show  them  that  I  am  ahve."  He 
carried  to  Lacedsemon  a  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  attacking 
Athens,  and  an  ability  to  stimulate  the  natural  Spartan  slowness, 
which  were  worth  more  than  an  army  to  the  Pdoponnesians. 

His  departure  oast  a  damp  over  the  armament,  where  he  had 
many  friends,  especially  among  the  allies,  and  where  the  inspirar 
tion  of  his  energy  must  have  been  sorely  missed,  l^ioiaa  reverted 
to  his  own  plans,  and  while  he  wasted  time  on  the  northowestem 
coast,  the  Syracusans  not  only  completed  their  preparations,  but 
gained  such  confidence  as  to  insult  the  Athenians  in  their  camp  at 
Catana.  Kicias  was  now  shamed  into  action;  and,  when  thus 
roused,  he  was  not  wanting  in  military  skill.  Having  enticed  the 
Syracusans  out  to  attack  Catana,  he  sailed  into  the  Great  Harbour, 
on  the  south  of  the  dty,  and  fortified  his  camp  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Anapus,  which  runs  into  the  harbour.  Here  he  gained  a 
victoiy  over  the  anny  of  Syracuse,  and  then  retired  into  wintCT 
quarters  at  Naxos,  to  await  reinforcements  firom  Athens  and  the 
allies  in  Sicily  (b.c.  415). 

*  The  d^tore  of  MeasaiiA  by  the  Atbenkuu  has  been  OMnlioDed  abore^  bni  it  waa 
now  no  longer  in  their  handa. 

f  Thia  dty  (now  OaUum)  waa  on  the  eaatem  ooaat,  near  the  foot  of  Etna. 
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The  winter  was  Bpent  at  Syracuse  in  throwing  up  new  defences, 
while  envoys  were  sent  to  Corinth,  the  mother  city,  as  well  as  to 
Sparta,  to  solicit  aid.  And  now  the  revenge  of  Alcibiades  began 
to  work.  He  prevailed  on  the  Spartans  to  send  an  army  to  Syra- 
cnse  under  Gylippns ;  while  he  recommended  a  new  method  of 
carrying  on  the  war  at  home,  the  effect  of  «which  we  shall  soon  see. 
In  the  spring  of  b.c.  414,  Nicias  and  Lamachus  invested  Syracuse. 
The  siege  that  followed  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  history 
for  the  efforts  of  the  defenders,  the  sufferings  and  final  fate  of  the 
assailants,  and  the  political  magnitude  of  the  result ;  but  for  its 
long  and  intricate  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  special 
histories  of  Greece.  At  first  all  went  well  with  the  Athenians, 
who  completed  their  circumvallation,  except  at  one  point,  defeated 
the  Syracusans  in  contests  for  certain  posts,  and  establidied  their 
fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  so  that  the  besieged  began  to  sound 
Nicias  respecting  terms.  Satisfied  with  so  much  success,  Nicias 
was  content  to  wait  for  the  surreoder  of  the  city.  The  bolder 
counsels  of  Lamachus  had  been  lost  to  the  army  by  his  death  in 
one  of  the  early  attacks  on  the  Syracusan  outposts. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Gylippns  arrived  at  Himera 
with  only  two  Corinthian  and  two  Lacedsemonian  ships.  He  soon 
raised  an  army  of  3000  men,  and  entered  Syracuse  unopposed  by 
Nicias,  announcing  himself  as  the  forerunner  of  a  larger  force  from 
Sparta.  His  insulting  message  to  the  Athenians,  offering  them  a 
five  days'  truce  to  evacuate  the  island,  indicated  the  spirit  he  was 
likely  to  infuse  into  the  besieged;  and  his  vigorous  operations 
soon  determined  the  neutral  cities  of  Sicily  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Syracuse.  His  attacks  on  the  Athenian  lines,  and  his  counter- 
works, broke  up  their  blockade ;  and  the  arrival  of  thirty  triremes 
from  Corinth  and  her  allies  enabled  him  to  dispute  the  mastery  of 
the  sea.  In  the  end,  Nicias  retired  to  the  headland  of  Plemmy- 
rium,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  where  he  was 
as  much  besieged  as  a  besi^er.  He  sent  to  Athens  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  dispatch  of  reinforcements  under  a  new  general,  as 
his  health  and  spirits  were  utterly  brok«i  down.  A  new  expedi- 
tion was  prepared,  under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  but  the 
people  insisted  on  retaining  Nicias  in  his  command  (b.o.  414). 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  mere  affectation  to  regard  the 
Fifty  Years'  Truce  as  any  longer  in  force ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
B.O.  413  it  was  formally  ended  by  the  renewed  Lacedaemonian 
invasion  of  Attica,  under  the  king  Agis.  But,  unlike  former 
invasions,  this  was  no  mere  incursion  for  ravaging  the  country. 
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Bj  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  a  permanent  fortified  station  was 
established  at  Deoelea,  a  village  on  the  ridge  of  Monnt  Fames, 
about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Athens.  The  Lacedssmonian  gar- 
rison were  always  ready  to  sally  forth  to  ravage  the  plain  of 
Athens ;  and,  among  innumerable  other  annoyances,  a  constant 
refuge  was  provided  for  the  fugitive  slaves.  Supplies  were  cut  off 
from  the  city,  which  was  now  placed  in  a  permanent  state  of  siege 
on  the  land  side ;  and  scarcity  was  soon  felt  within  the  walls.  Of 
all  imaginable  plans,  this  was  the  best  fitted  to  wear  out  the 
Athenians  into  submission. 

But  all  this  could  not  turn  aside  the  Athenians  £rom  their  great 
scheme  of  conquest.  They  not  only  sent  out  to  Sicily  a  fleet  of 
75  triremes,  with  5000  hoplites  and  a  corresponding  light-armed 
force,  but  they  spared  30  triremes  more  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Laconia.  At  Syracuse,  meanwhile,  their  affairs  seemed  desperate. 
They  had  lost  their  fortified  station  at  Plemmyrium,  with  most  of 
their  stores  and  provisions ;  they  had  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a 
naval  defeat ;  and  now  they  were  reduced  to  a  fortified  camp  at 
the  innermost  part  of  the  Great  Harbour,  where  their  ships  were 
hauled  up  on  the  beach.  It  was  but  a  deceitful  hope  that  raised 
their  spirits,  when  the  splendid  armament  of  Demosthenes  sailed 
into  the  Great  Harbour.  The  new  general  was  foiled  in  his  attempts 
to  retake  the  suburb  of  Epipolas,  on  the  heights  commanding  the 
city  on  the  land  side.  Beduoed  again  to  inaction,  and  with  sick- 
ness breaking  out  among  the  troops,  he  saw  that  a  retreat  had 
become  inevitable ;  and  he  proposed  to  use  the  splendid  force  that 
still  remained  in  expelling  the  Lacedaemonians  from  their  new 
position  in  Attica.  But  Nicias  did  not  dare  to  return  to  Athens 
unsuccessful.  His  colleague  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  extricate 
the  armament  from  the  Great  Harbour,  and  take  up  a  new  posi- 
tion at  Catana.  The  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  the  superstition  of  Nicias  was  alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  and  the  sootlisayers  bade  him  postpone  the  departure 
for  a  month  (b.c.  413,  August  27).  Meanwhile  Gylippus  attacked 
the  Athenians  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  was  again  victorious  in 
the  naval  engagement,  and  the  general  Eurymedon  was  slain. 
The  Syracusans  now  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
Nicias  gathered  his  whole  fleet,  still  numbering  110  ships,  to  force 
the  passage.  The  Syracusans  had  only  76  triremes ;  but  to  these 
were  added  a  number  of  small  vessels,  manned  by  young  men  of 
the  best  families,  like  the  Danish  floating  batteries  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen.    The  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse  is  about  five 
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nuleB  in  circtdt ;  and  within  tins  space  the  two  fleets  joined  battle 
in  foU  sight  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  and  the  land  force  of  the 
Athenians.  The  conflict  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  those  who  fought,  on  the  one  side  for  liberty,  on  the  other 
for  safety  and  the  last  hope  of  empire.  When  at  last  the  Athe- 
nians began  to  retire  towards  the  shore,  no  deity  appeared,  as 
at  Salamis,  to  upbraid  their  retreat  and  reanimate  them  to  new 
efforts ;  but  a  despairing  cry  arose  from  the  soldiers  on  the  shore, 
some  of  whom  ruahed  into  the  water  to  aid  in  saving  the  ships. 
With  their  force  reduced  to  60  vessels,  the  generals  would  still 
have  made  one  more  effort  to  break  out,  but  the  crews  refused ; 
and  it  only  remained  to  abandon  the  ships  and  draw  off  the  land 
forces  to  some  friendly  city,  while  the  Syracusans  were  occupied 
with  rejoicings  for  their  victory,  and  with  a  feast  of  Hercules.  A 
stratagem  of  Hermocrates  induced  Nicias  to  postpone  the  departure 
till  the  next  day ;  when  a  retreat  began,  as  disastrous  as  any  that 
history  records.  The  two  generals  having  been  compelled  to  divide 
their  forces,  Demosthenes  was  first  surrounded  by  the  pursuers, 
and  surrendered  after  a  brave  resistance,  with  6000  men.  Nicias 
continued  his  retreat,  pursued  by  Gylippus,  till  he  reached  the 
river  Asinarus,  in  the  attempt  to  cross  which  the  army  became 
a  confused  struggling  mass,  and  Nicias  had  no  choice  but  to 
surrender.*  Only  a  few  stragglers  escaped  to  Catana.  The  sur- 
vivors, who  did  not  exceed  10,000  men  out  of  40,000,  were  crowded 
together  in  the  quarries  about  the  city,  with  no  shelter  from  the 
burning  sun  and  cold  nights  of  autumn,  supplied  with  only  half  of 
a  slave's  rations  of  bread,  and  half  a  pint  of  water  for  every  man 
each  day.  The  sick  and  wounded  soon  died,  and  their  unburied 
bodies  filled  the  pits  of  the  quarries  with  stench  and  disease ;  till, 
after  seventy  days,  the  Syracusans,  who  had  at  first  come  daily  to 
the  quarries,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  gloat  over  the 
Bufferings  of  the  captives,  were  driven  by  regard  to  their  own 
safety  to  remove  all  except  the  native  Athenians  and  the  Greeks 
who  had  joined  them  from  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities.  While 
these  remained  to  work  in  the  pits,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  cleared  of  some  of  their  horrors,  the  survivors  were  sold  as 
slaves.  Many  captives  of  both  classes  would  doubtless  ultimately 
be  admitted  to  ransom ;  and  their  fate  is  gilded  by  a  ray  of  that 
light  which  the  gentler  arts  have  often  shed  over  the  passions  of  war. 

*  The  surrender  was  probably  made  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-fiye  days  aftez 
the  eclipse  of  August  27,  that  is,  on  the  21st  or  22nd  of  September.  (See  Grote, 
IRdory  of  Oreeeey  yoL  Til.,  p.  479,  with  his  remarks  on  the  earHer  date  of  Clinton.) 
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The  popularity  of  Euripides,  then  at  its  height,  wafi  abnost  aa 
great  in  Sicily  as  at  Athens ;  and  the  poet  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  many  of  the  returned  prisoners  for  the  kind- 
ness thej  had  obtained  from  their  masters  through  being  able  to 
recite  scenes  and  passages  from  his  dramas.  IN'icias  and  Demos- 
thenes were  both  condemned  to  death  by  the  council  of  the  Syrar 
cusans  and  their  allies, — a  measure  urged  eq>ecially  by  the  Cor- 
inthians, in  opposition  both  to  Hermocrates,  who  wished  to  spare 
them,  and  to  Gylippus,  who  would  gladly  have  carried  to  Sparta 
the  great  enemy  who  had  fortified  Fylos,  and  the  friend  who  had 
always  pleaded  for  peace.  Their  bodies  were  exposed  before  the 
gates  of  Syracuse ;  and  when  a  monument  was  erected  at  Athens 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  fisdlen  in  the  expedition,  it  was 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  while  that  of  Kidas  was 
omitted.  The  energy  and  courage  he  displayed  in  the  retreat, 
though  suffering  from  an  incurable  malady,  were  not  deemed  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  the  irresolution  which  ruined  the  enter- 
prise from  the  first  The  calm  judgment  of  history  on  the  general 
ought  neither  to  be  blinded  by  the  virtues  of  the  man,  nor  to  with- 
hold its  admiration  from  those  virtues  and  its  pity  from  his  fate. 

As  the  expedition  to  Sicily  was  the  greatest  military  effort  ever 
made  by  a  Grecian  power,  so  its  destruction  was  the  heaviest  blow 
short  of  destruction  that  any  Greek  state  had  ever  suffered. 
Combined  with  the  constant  pressure  from  the  garrison  in  Deoelea, 
it  was  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the  war,  the  last  nine  years  of  which 
(b.c.  413 — 104)  were  occupied  with  the  brilliant  but  unavailing 
efforts  of  the  Athenians  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  Worse  even  than 
the  consumption  of  their  resources  in  men,  ships,  and  money,  was 
the  loss  of  dieir  naval  prestige ;  and  that  not  in  Sicily  alone,  for 
a  Corinthian  fleet  had  lately  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  them 
near  Naupactus.  There  remained,  however,  to  Athens  her  elasti-^ 
city  of  spirit,  which  soon  rebounded  from  the  first  blow  of  the  fiittal 
news.  While  the  people  were  occupied  with  measures  for  defending 
the  city,  providing  a  new  fleet,  and  repairing  the  embairassment  of 
the  finances,  a  fresh  calamity  was  announced,  in  the  revolt  of 
Chios,  hitherto  the  most  faithful  of  the  allies  (b.o.  412). 

The  news  of  the  Sicilian  disaster  had  been  received  in  Persia  aa 
a  signal  for  a  great  effort  to  overthrow  the  empire  of  Athens  in 
Asia  Minor ;  and  the  satraps  of  that  country  began  now  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  most  powerful  of 
these  was  Tissaphemes,  the  satrap  of  Ionia  and  the  south-western 
coast ;  and  next  to  him,  Phamabazus,  who  governed  the  country 
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near  the  Hellespont  Dnring  the  winter,  both  sent  embassies  to 
Sparta,  where  envoys  appeared  also  from  Chios,  Lesbos,  Euboea, 
and  other  snbject  allies  of  Athens,  seeking  enconragement  to 
revolt.  Their  appeal  was  eagerly  supported  by  Alcibiades,  who 
prevailed  on  the  Lacedsemonians  to  b^in  operations  at  Chios. 
While  their  armament  was  preparing,  he  himself  sailed  with  the 
advanced  sqnadron  nnder  Chalcidens  to  Chios,  where  his  presence 
was  the  signal  for  revolt.  Erythrse,  Clazomensa,  Teos,  Miletns, 
and  the  island  of  Lesbos  were  led  by  the  energy  of  Alcibiades  to 
follow  the  example ;  while  Chalcidens  made  a  treaty  with  Tissa- 
phemes,  promising  the  restoration  to  Persia,  not  only  of  the 
Ghreek  cities  in  Asia,  but  of  all  the  territory  the  king  had  ever 
held  in  Greece,  and  placed  Miletus  in  his  hands  as  aa  earnest 
Thus  did  the  Spartans  complete  the  shameful  alliance  with  the 
oonomon  enemy,  which  they  had  contemplated  from  the  b^inning 
of  the  war.  The  combined  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from 
Athens  was  only  prevented  by  the  fidelity  of  Samos;  but  the 
Athenians  had  now  to  contend  with  the  whole  force  of  Sparta, 
supported  by  Tissaphemes,  in  the  waters  which  she  had  long  re- 
garded as  her  own.  From  this  first  peril  she  was  extricated  by 
her  own  energy  and  the  jealousies  of  her  foes. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Chios  reached  Athens,  the 
1000  talents,  set  aside  by  Pericles  as  a  sacred  reserve,  were  de- 
voted to  the  emergency,^  and  a  fieet  was  sent  out  to  Samos  as  the 
head-quarters.  Lesbos  and  Clazomense  were  soon  recovered,  the 
CSiians  were  defeated,  and  a  victory  was  gained  over  the  Pelopon- 
neeians  at  Miletus.  The  fresh  I^cedsemonian  fieets,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  coast  of  Asia,  were  occupied  less  in  supporting  the 
revolt  than  in  pressing  Tissaphemes  to  modify  the  late  treaty,  till 
the  satrap  and  his  new  allies  became  mutually  disgusted.  This 
result  waiB  owing  chiefly  to  the  restless  intriguer,  who  seemed  cre- 
ated to  be  in  turn  the  evil  genius  of  all  who  trusted  him. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  popularity  of  Alcibiades 
at  Sparta  should  be  short-lived.  The  volatile  Athenian  tempera- 
ment, exaggerated  in  him  to  the  highest  pitch,  would  have  been 
disgusting  enough  to  the  Spartan  gravity,  even  if  the  reckless 
voluptuary  had  been  able  to  control  his  actual  profligacy.  Listead 
of  this,  he  chose  for  his  victim  the  wife  of  Agis  himself,  and  so 
made  the  king  his  relentless  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  people  be- 
gan to  ascribe  their  want  of  success  on  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the 
treachery  of  Alcibiades ;   and  Agis  procured  a  decision  of  the 

*  See  p.  496. 
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Ephors  to  Bend  out  infitrnctionB  for  hifi  death.  He  was  warned  in 
time  to  escape  to  Tissaphemes,  on  whom  he  nrged  it  as  the  inter- 
est of  Persia  not  to  give  a  decisive  superiority  to  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  Tissaphemes  was  induced  to  keep  the  Felopon- 
nesian  fleet  inactive,  first  on  various  pretexts,  and  then  by  bribing 
the  Spartan  conunander ;  but,  when  Alcibiades  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  make  a  treaty  with  Athens,  the  satrap  remained  faithful  to 
his  neutral  policy. 

Alcibiades  seems  now  to  have  satisfied  his  resentment  against 
Athens,  and  to  have  convinced  himself  that  his  native  state  was 
the  best  field  for  his  ambition.  Failing  to  secure  the  aid  of 
Tissaphemes,  he  opened  n^otiations  with  the  Athenian  com- 
manders at  Samos,  offering  the  alliance  of  Persia  as  the  price  of 
his  restoration.  lie  proposed,  as  an  essential  condition  of  aid 
from  Persia,  that  the  democratic  government  should  be  over- 
thrown at  Athens,  where  the  recent  disasters  had  encouraged  the 
aristocratic  party  to  prepare  for  a  revolution.  The  discovery  that 
Alcibiades  was  unable  to  perform  his  promises  on  behalf  of  Tissa- 
phemes came  too  late  to  stay  the  intrigue  at  Athens.  The  clubs 
paved  the  way  by  indirect  attacks  on  the  constitution  as  unsuited 
to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  state ;  while  private  assassinations 
spread  terror  through  the  democratic  party.  An  irregular  ecclesia 
adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  vested  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  in  a  body  of  Four  Hundred,  subject  to  no  other  check  than 
that  supplied  by  the  convocation  of  five  thousand  citizen^  of  their 
own  selection,  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  they  chose. 
The  Five  Thousand  were,  in  fact,  a  mere  pretence  of  popular 
government,  added  to  the  despotism  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The 
principal  leaders  in  the  revolution  were  Pisander  and  the  orator 
Antiphon  (b.c.  411). 

When  the  news  of  the  revolution  reached  Samos,  the  army, 
convoked  by  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  took  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  democracy,  and  constituted  themselves  as  an  ecclesia,  in  place 
of  the  popular  assembly  that  no  longer  existed  at  Athens.  Thus 
the  two  parties  formed,  as  it  were,  two  republics  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  -^gsean,  and  a  conflict  for  the  mastery  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  army  at  Samos  was  tempted  by  the  weight  which 
Alcibiades  could  throw  into  their  scale  through  his  own  ability  and 
the  alliance  of  Tissaphemes.  Distmst  was  still  strong,  however,  and 
it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  military  ecclesia  passed  the 
vote  for  his  recall  and  for  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  generals. 
The  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  were  sent  back  to  Athens  with  a 
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demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to 
govern  in  conjunction  with  the  Assembly  of  Five  Thousand.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  by  this  time  deprived  them  of 
all  popular  support,  and  dissensions  had  arisen  between  the  extreme 
and  the  more  moderate  party  among  themselves,  the  former  headed 
by  the  orator  Antiphon,  the  latter  by  Theramenes,  whose  unprin- 
cipled policy  gainedhim  the  nickname  oi Buskin — a  boot  that  fitted 
either  foot.  The  news  from  Samos  impelled  each  party  to  consult 
its  own  safety.  The  violent  faction  sought  the  support  of  Sparta, 
and  offered  to  put  Pirseus  in  her  hands.  While  the  Spartans 
prepared  an  expedition  with  their  accustomed  slowness,  the  demo- 
cratic party  met  in  arms  at  Piraeus,  where  their  strength  lay  in 
the  maritime  population,  reconstituted  the  ecclesia,  and  adjourned 
to  Athens.  An  attempt  of  the  Four  Hundred  to  negotiate  was 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  which, 
finding  Pirseus  guarded,  bore  up  for  Euboea.  An  Athenian  fleet, 
manned  and  launched  in  haste,  was  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
island  was  lost  to  Athens.  While  the  Lacedsemonians  again 
neglected  to  follow  up  their  success  by  blockading  the  shores  of 
Attica,  and  supporting  their  party  in  the  city,  the  aristocrats  were 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  indignant  people.  The  popular  ecclesia 
was  restored,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  new  body  of  Five  Thousand, 
in  which  every  citizen  able  to  furnish  himself  with  a  ftiU  stand  of 
arms  and  armour  might  be  enrolled ;  but  the  restriction  was  soon 
n^lected,  and  the  citizenship  became  universal  as  before.  The  old 
magistracies  and  forms  of  government  were  revived ;  but  the  pay- 
ment for  attendance  in  the  courts  remained  abolished.  The  Four 
Hundred,  after  a  reign  of  only  four  months,  were  deposed  and 
condemned  to  death,  with  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  the 
demolition  of  their  houses.  Most  of  them  made  their  escape ; 
among  the  few  executed  was  the  orator  Antiphon,  whose  magnifi- 
cent speech  at  his  trial  delighted  the  dicasts,  without  averting  his 
fate.  Lastly,  a  vote  was  passed  for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades  to 
Athens  (b.c.  411). 

It  seemed  as  if  Alcibiades  were  now  animated  by  a  nobler  spirit 
than  his  selfish  and  unprincipled  versatility.  Kestored  to  his 
position  in  the  state,  and  virtually  placed  at  its  head,  he  would 
not  return  till  he  could  bring  with  him  a  worthy  peace-offering  of 
victory.  He  saw  that  the  contest  must  be  fought  out  between  the 
fleets  on  the  shores  of  Asia ;  for  the  possession  of  Decelea  and 
Euboea  by  the  enemy,  however  distressing,  threatened  no  imm^ 
diate  danger  to  Athens.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedsemonians 
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were  at  length  aroused,  very  much  through  his  own  teaching,  to 
the  importance  of  naval  operations.  Since  the  catastrophe  in 
Sicily,  their  fleets  were  superior  in  number  to  those  of  Athens,  and 
not  inferior  in  tactics  and  discipline.  They  had  also  established 
the  new  annual  office  of  Admiral  {NiimanJius),  free  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ephors,  to  which  the  kings  were  subject,  and  resem- 
bling in  power  that  of  the  Athenian  General  {Strategus). 

Distrust  of  the  vacillating  policy  of  Tiseaphemes  had  caused  the 
Spartan  admiral,  Mindarus,  to  form  closer  relations  with  Phamar 
bazus,  and  to  transfer  his  operations  to  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontis.  His  defeat  by  the  Athenians  under  Thrasyllus,  near  the 
promontory  of  Cynossema  (the  Do^a  Monument)^  in  the  straits, 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  C^dcus  to  Athens ;  and  he  was 
again  defeated  by  Alcibiades  near  Abydos.  The  Athenian's  wily 
course  was  nearly  cut  short  in  the  following  winter,  when,  visiting 
Tissaphemes  as  if  he  were  still  a  friend,  he  was  cast  into  prison  at 
Sardis.  He  contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  and  reached  the  Helles- 
pont at  the  critical  moment  when  Mindarus  and  Phamabazus  were 
besieging  Gyzicus  by  sea  and  land.  His  masteriy  tactics  wiA  the 
fleet  gained  a  great  victory,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  which  Min- 
darus was  slain,  and  his  Secretary  (the  Spartan  name  for  the 
second  in  command)  described  the  result  in  this  laconic  despatch 
to  the  Ephors : — ^^  Our  luck  is  gone :  Mindarus  is  slain :  the  men 
are  starving :  we  know  not  what  to  do."  (b.o.  410.) 

The  battle  of  Cyzicus  made  the  Athenians  masters  of  the  Helles- 
pont, the  Propontis,  and  the  Bosporus,  so  that  Athens  again  re- 
ceived her  supplies  of  com  ftx>m  the  Euxine.  The  Spartans  made 
overtures  for  peace,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Athenians  under 
the  influence  of  a  new  demagogue,  Cleophon  the  lamp-maker. 
Phamabazus  gave  active  help  to  his  aUies  in  Asia,  especially  in 
defending  Chalcedon,  which  was  besieged  by  Alcibiades.  The 
fitmous  Uermocrates,  who  commanded  the  Syracusan  contingent 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  aided  the  Ephesians  in  defeating  the 
Athenians  under  Thrasyllus ;  and,  in  this  year,  the  garrison  of 
Pylos  at  length  surrendered  to  the  Lacedsemonians  (b.o.  409). 
But  these  successes  were  fiilly  counterbalanced  by  the  progress  of 
Alcibiades  on  the  Bosporus,  which  was  crowned  by  the  capture 
of  Byzantium  towards  the  close  of  b.o.  408.  In  the  following 
spring  Alcibiades  returned  to  Athens  in  trixmiph.  He  was  received 
with  a  public  welcome  worthy  of  the  saviour  of  the  state,  but  many 

*  The  mound  was  supposed  to  mark  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  the  queen  of  Priam,  who 
was  fkbled  to  have  been  transfonned  into  a  dog. 
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a  recollection  of  private  and  public  injury  was  working  eecretl j  in 
the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  appointed  sole  com- 
mander of  a  new  armament  of  ^100  triremes,  1500  hoplites,  and 
150  cavalry ;  but  he  delayed  his  departure  tiU  September,  in  order 
to  celebrate  with  the  greatest  pomp  those  Eleusroian  Mysteries 
which  he  had  been  charged  with  profaning.  With  his  whole  force, 
he  escorted  the  sacred  procession  along  the  road  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  over  the  Thriasian  plain,  which  they  had  not  dared  to 
cross  since  the  Lacedaemonians  had  occupied  Decelea.  Truly  it  is 
one  of  the  strangest  scenes  of  history ;  an  exiled  statesman  re- 
turning to  his  native  city,  from  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  he  had 
himself  instigated,  victorious  over  the  enemy  he  himself  had  aided, 
celebrating  the  great  festival  which  he  had  been  found  guilty  of 
profaning,  in  despite  of  the  garrison  which  had  been  planted  in  the 
country  by  his  own  advice.  Still  stranger  is  it,  when  viewed  in 
contrast  with  the  fate  to  which  he  was  hastening  back. 

During  the  summer  he  had  spent  at  Athens,  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Asia  was  entirely  changed.  The  king  of  Persia  (Darius  11., 
Bumamed  Nothus)  had  resolved  no  longer  to  allow  the  8atrax)s  to 
indulge  their  caprice,  but  to  take  an  active  part  against  the  Athe- 
nians, his  hereditary  enemies.  Darius  had  two  sons,  Artaxerxes 
and  Cyrus.  The  latter,  who  was  the  favourite  of  his  mother  Paiy- 
eatis,  was  of  an  enthusiastic,  generous,  and  ambitious  temperament, 
and  fiill  of  eagerness  to  emulate  the  great  ancestor  whose  name  he 
bore.  He  cherished  the  desire  of  vengeance  on  the  Athenians  like 
a  true  Persian ;  and  with  such  feelings  he  was  sent  to  govern  the 
satrapies  of  Lydia,  the  Greater  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  with  the 
supreme  command  of  the  forces  in  the  west.  Arriving  at  Sardis 
in  the  spring  of  b.o.  407,  he  at  once  entered  into  communication 
with  the  new  admiral  Lysander,  the  most  able  commander  whom 
Sparta  had  yet  sent  forth  to  the  war.  Inferior  to  Brasidas  and 
Gylippus  in  generous  enthusiasm,  he  owed  it  perhaps  to  his  birth 
below  the  rank  of  frdl  citizenship,  that  he  was  free  from  the  Spar- 
tan narrowness  of  view  and  slowness  of  resolution.  Free  also  from 
the  Spartan  vice  of  corruption,  and  above  the  seductions  of  pleasure, 
he  was  restrained  by  no  scruples  of  humanity  or  good  faith  in  pur- 
suing power  for  his  country  and  glory  for  himself.  An  interview 
at  Sardis  satisfied  Cyrus  and  Lysander  that  they  could  rely  upon 
each  other ;  and  measures  were  concerted  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  the  help  of  Persian  gold.  Aldbiades  now  found  himself 
compelled  to  raise  elsewhere  the  resources  which  he  had  hoped  for 
fix)m  Tissaphemes.    His  exactions  from  the  subject  states,  his 
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dissolute  conduct,  and  his  inaction,  disgusted  both  the  allies  and 
his  own  army ;  and  above  all,  the  prestige  of  success  was  damaged 
bj  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  ^eutenant  Antiochus,  who  fought 
the  Feloponnesian  fleet  off  Notium  during  his  temporary  absence. 
The  distrust,  which  had  not  ceased  when  his  old  offences  were  for- 
given, broke  out  afresh  at  Athens,  and  he  was  once  more  driven 
into  exile.  He  was  replaced  in  the  conmiand  by  ten  generals,  of 
whom  Conon  was  the  chief,  while  Lysander  was  succeeded,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  year's  service  as  admiral,  by  Oallicratidas,  a  blunt 
Spartan  of  the  old  school.  Hampered  by  the  jealousy  of  Lysander, 
and  receiving  but  faint  support  from  C^rus,  Oallicratidas  yet  suc- 
ceeded, by  his  own  energy,  in  reinforcing  his  fleet  firom  Miletus  and 
Chios ;  and  then,  sailing  to  Lesbos,  he  took  Methymna,  and  laid 
si^  to  Mytilene,  where  the  inferior  fleet  of  Conon  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  By  immense  exertions,  a  new  armament  was  sent  out 
from  Athene,  and  the  ten  generals  found  themselves  in  command 
of  150  ships  at  Samos,  whence  they  sailed  to  the  group  of  islets 
called  Arginusse,  opposite  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Lesbos.  Here 
one  of  the  greatest  sea-fights  of  the  whole  war  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Peloponnesians,  with  the  loss  of  77  vessels  and  their 
admiral  Oallicratidas.  We  cannot  stay  to  relate  the  cruel  injustice 
with  which  the  Athenians  sullied  their  victory  by  the  execution  of 
six  of  the  ten  generals  on  the  chai^  of  not  making  sufiicient  efforts 
to  save  the  crews  from  the  Athenian  wrecks  (b.c.  406).  This  year 
is  memorable  in  literary  history  for  the  deaths  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  events  which  gave  occasion  for  the  masterly  criticism  of 
the  Athenian  tragedians,  which  Aristophanes  brought  out  the  next 
year  under  a  comic  guise,  in  his  play  of  the  Frogs. 

The  victory  of  Arginusae  was  the  last  ray  of  glory  which  the 
setting  sun  of  Athenian  empire  threw  upon  its  arms.  The 
Spartans  were  induced,  by  the  conmion  interest  and  the  urgency 
of  Cyrus,  to  restore  the  command  to  Lysander,  though  not  with 
the  title  of  admiral.  Evading  the  superior  force  of  Conon,  he 
laid  si^  to  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  The  city  fell  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  took  up  a  most  unfavour- 
able position  on  the  exposed  beach  of  JEgospotami  (the  Goat's 
River).  Failing  to  draw  out  the  wary  Lacedaemonian  from  his 
stronger  station,  the  Athenians  began  to  r^ard  him  with  con- 
tempt. Discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  men  strayed  from  their 
ships.  In  vain  did  Alcibiades,  who  was  residing  near  the  spot, 
warn  the  commanders,  while  Lysander  watched  his  opportunity. 
It  came  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the  Athenians  had  lelt  their  ships 
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BO  deserted,  that  Lysander  had  only  to  cross  the  strait  in  order  to 
make  himself  master,  almost  without  resistance,  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  numbering  180  vessels,  of  which  scarcely  a  dozen  escaped. 
The  prisoners,  amounting  to  nearly  4000,  were  put  to  death  by 
Lysander.  The  battle  of  -^gospotami,  which  virtually  decided 
the  war,  was  fought  in  September,  b.o.  405.  In  November, 
Lysander  appeared  at  -^gina,  having  in  the  meantime  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  Athenian  allies,  except  Samos;  and 
while  he  blockaded  Pirseus,  the  Peloponnesian  army  under  Agis 
invested  Athens  on  the  land  side.  After  a  siege  of  four  months, 
the  city  was  driven  by  famine  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
The  allies  who  had  met  at  Sparta  twenty-seven  years  before,  to 
take  counsel  for  the  overthrow  of  her  empire,  reassembled,  their 
work  at  length  accomplished,  to  decide  upon  her  fate.  Her  im- 
placable enemies,  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians,  proposed  nothing 
less  than  that  the  city  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  her 
people  sold  as  slaves.  But  the  Spartans,  with  all  their  faults,' still 
cherished  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  reftised  to  forget 
the  days  of  Salamis  and  Platsea.  They  were  content  with  terms 
which  would,  as  they  supposed,  disable  Athens  from  again  be- 
coming their  rival,  and  reduce  her,  under  an  aristocratic  govern- 
ment, to  the  rank  of  a  subject  member  of  their  alliance.  The 
Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Pirseus  were  to  be  demol- 
ished ;  all  foreign  possessions,  beyond  the  confines  of  Attica  itself, 
were  to  be  resigned ;  the  navy  was  to  be  surrendered,  with  the 
exception  of  twelve  sail ;  all  exiles  were  to  be  restored ;  and 
Athens  was  to  become  the  ally  of  Sparta.  No  words  could 
describe  the  humiliation  of  Athens  like  the  simple  fact,  that  her 
people  received  such  terms  as  these  with  joy. 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  entrusted  to  Lysander,  who 
sailed  into  Piwetis  with  his  fleet  in  the  month  of  March,  b.c.  404, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  city  and  ports  till  the  fortifications, 
docks,  and  arsenals  were  demolished.  The  work  proceeded  amidst 
a  display  of  insensate  joy,  as  short-sighted  on  the  part  of  the 
victors,  as  it  was  ruthlessly  insulting  to  the  vanquished.  The 
walls  fell  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  amidst  the  performances  of 
dancers  crowned  with  garlands ;  and,  as  the  efforts  of  the  work- 
men threw  down  mass  after  mass  of  the  solid  masonry,  the 
Peloponnesians  exulted  in  the  belief  that  freedom  began  for 
Greece  that  day.  Far  better  would  it  have  been,  as  the  orator 
Lysias  said,  "for  Greece  to  have  shorn  her  hair  on  the  fall  of 
Athens,  and  mourned  at  the  tomb  of  her  heroes,  as  over  the 
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sepulchre  of  liberty  itself: "  for  Athens  had  been  her  intellectual 
light  and  liberty,  and  the  well-spring  of  her  freedom,  in  spite  of 
her  abuses  of  the  sacred  gift.  These  abuses  were  folly  punished 
by  the  loss  of  her  power  and  the  humiliation  of  her  pride ;  but  no 
proud  insulting  foe  could  rob  her,  even  in  that  hour,  of  her  past 
glories,  or  of  her  lasting  empire — the  intellectual  supremacy  of 
the  world.  The  shores  of  Salamis  lay  xmchanged  in  &ce  of  the 
scene  of  ruin,  and  the  monuments  of  the  Acropolis  looked  calmlj 
down  on  the  commotion;  the  plays  of  ^schylus,  Sophodes,  and 
Aristophanes  were  still  acted;  Socrates  still  taught,  and  Plato 
wrote ;  the  highest  fruits  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  awaited 
their  maturity  in  coming  years ;  and  even  when  all  Greece  had 
shared  the  ruin  which  fell  that  day  on  the  Athenian  empire,  and 
the  liberty  which  the  Hellenic  states  had  sacrificed  by  their  dissen- 
sions had  been  surrendered  to  the  power  of  Some,  the  intellectual 
supremacy  of  Athens  widened  with  the  power  of  her  conqueror, 
till  she  became  no  longer  the  seat  of  arts  and  letters  for  Greece, 
but  the  Unirersity  of  the  World. 

Meanwhile,  though  she  never  regained  her  former  empire,  she 
was  not  doomed  to  remain  long  in  the  depths  of  her  political 
degradation.  While  the  Spartans  demolished  her  fortifications, 
they  were  content  to  leave  the  destruction  of  her  constitution  to 
her  own  factions.  The  returned  exiles,  headed  by  Critias,  joined 
with  Theramenes,  who  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Sparta,  in  establishing  an  oligarchical  government.  A 
committee  of  Thirty,  appointed  nominally  to  draw  up  a  new  con- 
stitution, took  all  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  soon  earned, 
by  their  lawless  proceedings,  and  especially  by  the  judicial  murders 
of  their  political  opponents  and  private  enemies,  the  name  of  the 
TmsTT  TYBAirrs.  A  Spartan  garrison  remained  in  the  Acropolis 
to  support  this  Reign  of  Terror ;  while  Lysander,  having  finished 
tlie  war  by  the  reduction  of  Samos,  returned  to  Sparta  in  a  magni- 
ficent triumph,  and,  like  Pausanias  long  before,  disgusted  the 
allies  by  the  insolence  with  which  he  used  his  power  (b.o.  404). 
In  closing  the  narrative  of  this  memorable  year,  a  passing  word  is 
due  to  the  fate  of  Alcibiades.  Condemned  as  a  public  enemy 
under  the  Thirty,  he  fled  from  the  Chersonese  to  the  court  of 
Phamabazus,  and  was  preparing  to  visit  the  new  king  Artazerxes 
at  Susa,*  when  his  house  was  one  night  surrounded  and  set  on  fire 
by  a  band  of  armed  assassins,  and,  as  he  rushed  out  sword  in 

*  Artaxerxes  H,  fomamed  Hnemon  (from  bis  good  memoi7)|  iucoeeded  his  fittber 
Darius  n.,  in  b.c  406. 
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hand,  he  fell  pierced  with  arrows.  It  is  xmoertain  whether  the 
murderers  were  employed  by  Sparta,  or  by  private  enemies,  whom 
he  had  injured  by  his  profligacy. 

Meanwhile,  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  had  become  odions  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Greece.  Theramenes,  the  most  able  of  their  number, 
had  been  dragged  to  death  at  the  bidding  of  his  colleague  Critias 
for  hifi  moderation,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  silence  all  di&- 
eussion  of  the  principles  of  government  by  a  decree  forbidding  the 
teaching  of  "ttie  art  of  words,"  that  is,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and, 
in  one  word,  all  the  learning  of  the  Sophists.*  On  the  other  side, 
the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  resented  the  arrogance  of  Sparta 
and  Lysander,  and  Athenian  exiles  were  permitted  to  take  refuge 
in  Boeotia.  The  Thebans  even  aided  the  enterprise  of  Thrasybulus, 
who  seized  the  border  fortress  of  Phyl6,  in  Moxmt  Fames ;  and, 
after  two  successful  skirmishes  with  the  followers  of  the  Thirty 
and  the  Lacedemonian  garrison,  established  himself  at  Piraeus. 
Here  he  was  again  victorious  over  an  aAsaih'ng  force  led  by  Critias, 
who  was  killed  in  the  attack.  On  his  death,  the  more  moderate 
&ction  deposed  the  Thirty,  and  set  up  a  new  government  of  Ten. 
There  were  now  three  parties  contending  for  the  mastery  of 
Athens :  the  democratic  exiles  imder  Thrasybulus  at  Pirseus ;  the 
Ten  in  the  city ;  and  the  renmant  of  the  Thirty  at  Eleusis.  Both 
the  aristocratic  factions  appealed  to  Sparta,  and  Lysander  re-entered 
Athens,  prepared.to  put  down  opposition  with  a  high  hand,  while 
his  fleet  blockaded  Piraeus.  But  his  policy  was  no  longer  in  the 
ascendant  at  Sparta ;  and  he  was  superseded  by  the  king  Pausa- 
nias.  Having  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  Spartan  arms  by  a 
victory  over  Thrasybulus,  Pausanias  granted  a  truce  for  negotia- 
tion at  Sparta,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
states,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  from  Athens, 
the  restoration  of  the  democratic  constitution,  and  a  general 
amnesty.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  revised  and  re-enacted,  a  pro- 
ceeding connected  with  a  curious  fact  in  literary  history.  The  old 
Attic  alphabet,  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  letters,  introduced  from 
Phoenicia,  had  till  now  been  kept  in  all  public  documents,  though 
superseded  in  common  usage  by  the  new  Ionic  alphabet  of  twenty- 
four  letters.  The  latter  was  now  for  the  first  time  employed  in  the 
inscription  of  the  laws  on  the  walls  of  the  Painted  Porch.    The 

*  Socratea,  whom  Critias  had  once  followed,  was  espedally  dreaded  for  his  sharp 
critidsm  of  the  acts  of  the  Thirty,  under  the  guise  of  his  wonted  familiar  iUnstrations. 
Xenophon  giTes  an  amiwing  aooount  of  the  interview  in  wluch  Ciitias  fiwlNule  him  to 
teach  any  longer  {Memorabilia^  blL  I  c.  iL)i 
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acts  of  the  Thirty  were  annulled^  and  the  year  of  their  goyenmieiit 
was  stigmatized  in  the  public  annals  as  ^^  the  year  of  anarchy ; ''  * 
while  the  year  of  the  resoration  of  the  republic  became  memorable 
by  the  name  of  its  ardion,  Enclides  (b.o.  403). 

Before  proceeding  to  the  narrative  of  the  period  fi!t>m  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  to  the  Macedonian  ascendancy,  we  have  to  notice 
two  important  episodes  which  mark  the  transition  from  the  fifth 
to  the  fourth  century  B.c.y — the  death  of  Socrates,  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  younger  Cyrus.  The  fonner  event  did  not  take  place 
till  the  second  year  of  the  new  century;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fruit  of  the  animosities  that  prevailed  during  the  war.  We  need 
not  repeat  at  length  the  oft-told  story  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Socrates, — his  xmgainly  person,  his  eccentric  and  ascetic  mode  of 
life,  always  in  the  open  view  of  the  citizens,  discoursing  in  the 
market-place,  the  porticoes,  and  the  streets,  with  all  who  choee, — 
fascinating  them  with  the  charm  of  his  voice,  the  point  of  his 
homely  illustrations,  and  the  triumphant  skiU  of  his  dialectics,  by 
which  an  opponent  was  committed,  early  in  the  argument^  to  a 
position  which  he  was  then  led  on  step  by  step,  through  a  series 
of  artful  interrogations,  to  contradict.  Kor  have  we  space  for  an 
account  of  the  new  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  great  master, 
the  speculative  side  of  which  is  developed  in  the  brilliant  diali^es 
of  Plato,  while  its  moral  aspects  are  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
Xenophon.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  positive  system  of  philosophy 
which  can  be  fairly  represented  by  the  name  of  Socrates.  'Hia 
special  work  was  to  break  down  prejudicies,  to  expose  fallacies,  to 
unveil  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  false  principles  and  fialse 
methods  of  enquiry,  to  assert  the  existence  of  great  necessary 
truths — of  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautifol — in  the  consciousness 
of  mankind ;  leaving  the  positive  results  of  such  teaching  to  those 
who  came  after  him.  His  own  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the 
Delphic  oracle  pronounced  him  the  wisest  of  mankind — ^because  he 
alone  knew  that  he  knew  nothing — ^was  no  affected  paradox,  but  the 
very  sum  of  all  his  philosophy — ^that  the  mind  must  be  emptied  of 
all  conceit  of  its  own  knowledge,  before  it  can  receive  any  truth 
pure  and  absolute — and  to  convince  men  of  this  in  their  own  case 
was  the  great  aim  of  his  dialectic  method.  It  was  in  the  incul- 
cation of  the  plain  duties  of  morality  that  the  positive  side  of  his 
teaching  was  exhibited  most  clearly ;  and  so,  though  Xenophon's 


*  The  exact  period  of  thdr  rule  was  eight  months ;  from  the  summer  of  B.a  404  to 
the  spring  of  B.C  408. 
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picture  of  Socrates  is  doubtless  very  incomplete,  it  Aimishes,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  an  exacter  portrait  than  that  of  Plato. 

Through  a  long  and  irreproachable  public  life,  in  which  he 
never  neglected  his  duties  as  a  citizen,*  the  admiration  which 
Socrates  earned  was  clouded  by  many  enmities.  At  first,  he  was 
confounded  with  the  Sophists  ;  and  his  personal  peculiarities 
marked  him  as  the  natural  butt  for  the  indignant  satire  which  was 
levelled  at  them  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  (b.c.  423).  His 
real  life  for  twenty-four  years  must  surely  have  dispelled  any 
impression  made  by  so  gross  a  caricature ;  but  meanwhile  stronger 
grounds  of  offence  arose  against  him.  The  enmity  of  the  poli- 
ticians, orators,  poets,  and  other  leading  men,  whose  pretensions 
he  had  exposed  by  his  merciless  dialectics,  was  added  to  the  envy 
which  always  dogs  the  steps  of  superior  virtue.  But  what  told 
most  against  him  was  the  suspicion  of  disaffection  to  the  popular 
beliefe  as  to  religion  and  politics.  The  former  charge  resolved 
itself  into  a  vague  distrust  of  his  philosophic  views ;  the  latter 
was  supported  by  the  ridicule  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pour 
on  certain  points  of  the  democratic  constitution,  such  as  the 
election  of  ^e  magistrates  by  lot ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
tendency  of  his  teaching  was  against  government  by  the  many. 
Added  to  this  was  the  fact,  skilfully  used  by  his  accuser,  that  the 
greatest  internal  enemies  of  the  state,  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  had 
been  his  disciples.  He  was  arraigned  by  Meletus,  Anytus,  and 
Lycon,  on  the  double  charge  of  not  believing  in  the  gods  of  the 
city,  but  introducing  other  new  deities,  and  of  corrupting  the 
youth  by  his  teaching.  The  issue  is  well  known : — ^his  firm  and 
uncompromisiag  defence,  his  condemnation  by  a  bare  majority  of 
the  dicasts,  his  rejection  of  the  opportxmity  to  escape  because  it 
would  be  disobedience  to  the  law,  and  his  cahu  death,  by  means 
of  the  cup  of  hemlock,  surrounded  by  the  friends  whom  he  de- 
lighted, in  that  last  hour,  by  his  discourse  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  SouLf    He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  in  b.o.  399. 

Of  the  two  disciples,  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  Socrates, 
Xenophon  was  at  this  time  absent  from  Athens  on  the  expedition 


*  Examples  of  diatingniahed  merit  in  the  perfonnance  of  those  duties  are  furnished 
by  his  conduct  at  Potidsa  and  Delium,  and  his  resistance  to  the  illegal  rote  for  the  death 
of  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  ArginussB. 

f  Plato's  celebrated  dialogue,  the  Phoedo,  which  contiuns  this  discourse,  with  a  most 
touching  account  of  the  master's  death,  doubtless  conveys  his  own  views  quite  as  much 
as  those  of  Socrates.  The  mahi  argument  resolves  itself  into  our  consciousness  of  the 
possession  of  a  life  which  is  hidestructible; 
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which  has  immortalized  him  as  a  soldier  and  a  writer.  The 
attempt  of  the  yoxmger  Cyras  to  wrest  the  crown  of  Persia 
from  his  brother  Artazerxes,  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  chiefly  from  the  Dorian  states,  and  the  masterly 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Oreeks,  xmder  Xenophon,  fix>m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  along  the  upper  Tigris,  and  through 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia  to  the  Oreek  settle- 
ments on  the  Euxine, — ^forms  a  military  study  of  the  deepest 
interest.  Its  chief  importance  in  general  history  arises  from  its 
having  prepared  the  way  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  by  prov- 
ing how  vulnerable  was  the  Persian  empire  at  its  very  heart  (b.c 
401 — 100).  It  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  events  that 
filled  up  the  interval. 

The  period  of  forty  years,  ftx)m  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  to  the  accession  of  Philip  in  Macedonia,  is  frill  of  incidents, 
which  must  be  mastered  by  the  student  of  Oreek  history,  but  only 
a  few  of  which  stand  out  prominently  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  long  reign  of  the  Spartan 
Agesilaus,  who  divides  with  Epaminondas  the  distinction  due  to 
the  leading  men  of  the  whole  period.  It  may  be  divided  into  the 
supremacies  of  Sparta  and  of  Thebes.  The  f(H-mer  lasted  frx>m 
the  fall  of  Athens,  in  b.c.  404,  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  b.c.  371 ; 
but  during  the  whole  period,  except  the  first  nine  years,  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta  was  disputed  by  nearly  all  the  other  leading 
states,  and  Athens  regained  for  some  time  the  mastery  of  the 
seas.  The  remaining  ten  years  are  occupied  by  the  brief  but 
brilliant  supremacy  of  Thebes,  under  Epaminondas,  ending  with 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  (b.o.  862),  and  the  pacification  of  Greece 
(B.O.  861). 

During  the  first  years  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  the  -power  of 
Sparta  was  strengthened  by  the  conquest  of  Elis  by  king  Agis 
(B.b.  401 — 899).  On  this  king's  death,  his  elder  son  Leotyehides 
was  set  aside,  on  a  suspicion  of  illegitimacy,  through  the  influence 
of  Lysander,  who  was  endeavouring  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own 
accession  to  the  crown.  But  in  the  person  of  Agesilaus,  the 
younger  son  of  Agis,  by  his  second  wife,  he  raised  up  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  his  ambitious  projects  (b.o.  398).  The  new  king, 
who  had  already  reached  his  fortieth  year,  has  been  held  forth  by 
his  friend  Xenophon  as  the  model  of  every  excellence.  Though 
this  estimate  is  exaggerated,  he  was  a  skilfdl  general,  a  prudent 
statesman,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  distinguished  for  all  Spartan 
virtues.    The  air  almost  of  deformity,  due  to  the  shortnefis  of 
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hia  stature,  combined  with  lameness  of  one  leg,  was  counter- 
balanced by  his  pleasing  countenance  and  affable  manner.  He 
was  content  with  the  reality  of  power,  which  he  held  all  the 
more  firmly  for  the  respect  he  always  paid  to  the  senators  and 
ephors.  Among  his  qualities  as  a  soldier,  none  was  more  remark- 
able than  his  constancy  under  defeat. 

While  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  empire  had  imposed  on  Sparta 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  Ionian  colonies,  the  part  taken  by  her 
citizens  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  drew  upon  her  the  enmity  of 
Persia.  A  war  ensued  in  Asia  between  the  satraps,  Phamabazus 
and  Tissaphemes,  against  the  Spartans,  first  under  Thimbron  and 
then  under  DercyUidas  (b.o.  399).  The  success  of  the  latter 
general  led  to  an  armistice  (b.o.  397),  during  which  Phamabazus, 
among  other  vast  preparations,  raised  a  powerful  fleet,  and  placed 
it  nnder  the  command  of  the  Athenian  Conon,  who  had  resided  at 
Salamis  since  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  Ag^ilaus  was  now 
induced  by  Lysander  to  proceed  to  Asia  in  person ;  and  he  went 
out  in  the  character  of  successor  to  his  ancestor  Agamemnon, 
since  whom  no  Grecian  king  had  passed  over  into  Asia.  In 
attempting  to  inaugurate  his  expedition  by  sacrifices  at  Aulis,  he 
provoked  the  religious  jealousy  of  the  Thebans,  who  incurred  his 
lasting  enmity  by  driving  him  away. 

Arriving  at  Ephesus  in  b.o.  896,  Agesilaus  soon  checked  the 
arrogance  of  Lysander,  who  was  glad  to  depart  on  a  sepai*ate 
service  to  the  Hellespont.  Repulsed  in  a  sudden  attack  on  Das- 
cyKum,  inPhrygia,  the  capital  of  Phamabazus,  Agesilaus  returned 
to  winter  at  Ephesus,  and  took  the  field  in  great  force  the  next 
spring  against  Tissaphemes,  whom  he  defeated,  ravaging  the 
country  up  to  the  gates  of  Sardis  (b.o.  395).  Tissaphemes  being 
soon  after  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  the  queen-mother  Pary- 
satis,  his  successor  concluded  an  armistice  with  Agesilaus,  who 
then  marched  into  Phrygia.  Having  received  a  commission  from 
Sparta,  making  him  general-in-chief  by  sea  as  well  as  land,  he 
again  spent  the  winter  at  Ephesus  in  vast  preparations.  Xeno* 
phon  gives  a  very  picturesque  account  of  an  interview  between 
Agesilaus  and  Phamabazus  during  this  winter.  On  the  opening 
of  spring,  he  had  just  taken  the  field  for  a  new  campaign,  when 
his  career  in  Asia  was  cut  short  by  his  recall  home  to  meet  a 
combined  attack  on  Sparta  by  her  chief  allies  (b.o.  894). 

The  refusal  of  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens  to  join  Agesilaus  in 
his  expedition  to  Asia  was  a  proof  of  the  discontent  of  the  allies 
towards  Sparta.    The  new  satrap  of  Ionia  had  the  skill  to  turn 
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this  feeling  to  account ;  and  his  envoy,  a  Bhodian  named  Timo- 
crates,  succeeded  in  stirring  up  a  war  against  Sparta  (b.c.  395). 
A  quarrel  between  the  Phocians  and  Opuntian  Locrians,  in  whidi 
the  Thebans  aided  the  former,  gave  the  signal  for  hostilities. 
The  Lacedsemonians,  who  on  their  part  bore  a  most  hostile  feeling 
towards  the  Thebans,  listened  to  the  appeal  of  the  Phocians,  and 
Lysander  invaded  Boeotia  with  a  force  designed  to  form  the 
advance  guard  of  a  great  army  under  the  king  Pausanias.  The 
Thebans  now  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who  accepted  the 
alliance  of  their  ancient  enemy.  But  before  the  full  forces  could 
be  mustered  on  either  side,  Lysander  fell  in  a  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Ilaliartus ;  and,  when  Pausanias  arrived,  he  was  content 
to  gain  permission  to  bury  Lysander  and  his  fallen  comrades  by 
consenting  to  retire  from  Boeotia. 

The  victory  of  Haliartus  was  the  signal  for  a  formal  alliance 
against  Sparta,  in  which  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos 
were  joined  by  other  powerful  states  on  both  sides  of  the  continent, 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  Euboeans,  and  Chalcidians  of  Thrace,  on  the 
east,  the  Acamanians,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians  on  the  west 
The  war  that  ensued  is  known  in  history  as  the  Corinthian  War, 
Corinth  having  been  chosen  by  the  allies  as  their  place  of  meeting. 
The  Lacedsemonians  anticipated  the  attack  of  the  allies  by  an 
advance  to  the  Isthmus,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  under  the 
walls  of  Corinth  (about  July  394).  Meanwhile  Agesilaus  was 
marching  back  to  Greece  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  fol- 
lowed by  several  veterans  of  the  Ten  Thousand  and  other  chosen 
troops.  So  bitter  were  his  feelings  at  having  to  renounce  his 
plans  in  Asia,  that  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Corinth,  which 
greeted  him  at  Amphipolis,  caused  him  no  exultation.  He  could 
only  lament  that  so  many  of  the  Greeks,  whose  union  might 
have  easily  freed  their  brethren  in  Asia,  had  fallen  in  arms 
against  each  other.  After  some  skirmishes  with  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  he  had  passed  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  when  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  warned  him  of  some  great  disaster  (b.c.  394,  August 
14),  and  the  portent  was  soon  explained  by  the  news  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  fleet  he  had  left  behind  him  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  an  event  to  be  related  presently.  Having  announced  it  to 
his  army  as  a  great  victory,  and  oflTered  suitable  sacrifices,  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  confederates,  who  awaited  him  on  the  plain 
of  Coronea  in  Boeotia.*    He  had  been  joined  by  the  Orchomenians, 

*  Thifl  battle-fidd  had  already  been  signalized  by  the  yictory  of  the  Boeotians 
over  the  Athenians,  in  B.C.  447.    (See  p.  463.) 
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who  had  taken  the  side  of  Sparta  through  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and 
who  now  formed  the  left  wing  of  Agesilaus.  But  they  only 
proved  a  source  of  weakness ;  for  at  the  first  impetuous  shock  of 
the  Thebans,  who  were  opposed  to  them  on  the  right  of  the  allies, 
they  broke  their  ranks  and  fled.  Instead  of  assailing  the  flank  of 
the  enemy's  severed  line,  the  Thebans  piwsued  the  defeated  wing 
till  they  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  allies,  who,  in  their 
turn,  had  given  way  before  Agesilaus.  They  drew  up  in  a  new 
line  of  battle  upon  Mount  Helicon,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  army  of  Agesilaus.  The  dose  combat  that 
ensued  was  not  only  the  fiercest  in  which  Greek  ever  met  Greek, 
but  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  such  as  seldom  occurs  in  the  history  of 
war.  In  the  front  ranks,  the  broken  spears  and  shields  were 
replaced  by  daggers,  which  were  plied  amidst  a  silence  only  broken 
by  deep  tones  of  rage.  Agesilaus  himself  was  thrown  down,  and 
hardly  dragged  from  under  the  feet  of  the  combatants  by  his 
chosen  body-guard  of  fifty.  The  Thebans  at  last  forced  their  way 
through  to  their  comrades  with  great  loss,  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  Agesilaus  a  dear  bought  and  indecisive  victory  (b.o.  394). 

Among  the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  battle  must  be 
reckoned  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Xenophon.  After  his  brilliant 
success  in  leading  back  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  had  been  crowned 
by  their  incorporation  with  the  army  of  Thimbron,  his  movements 
are  somewhat  uncertain.  Having  deposited  his  share  of  the  booty 
in  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Athens  shortly  after  the  death  of  Socrates.*  His  deep  indignation 
at  the  event  was  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  vehement 
revival  of  democratic  and  anti-Laconian  feeling,  and  he  appears 
soon  to  have  returned  to  the  more  congenial  society  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  in  Asia.  He  served  as  commander  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  Dercyllidas,  and  again  imder  Agesi- 
laus, for  whom  he  conceived  the  admiration  that  is  expressed  so 
warmly  in  his  works.  To  that  friendship  he  sacrificed  his  loyalty 
to  his  country.  He  accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Greece  and  fought 
against  Athens  at  Coronea.    Banished  most  justly  for  this  offence,t 

*  The  opening  words  of  the  Jfemarabilia  ore  those  of  a  person  regarding  the  event 
firmn  a  distance : — ^  I  often  wmdered  on  what  grounds  the  accusers  of  Socrates  per- 
suaded the  Athenians  that  he  deserved  death.*' 

f  See  the  argument  of  Mr.  Orote  {Eittory  of  Greece^  vol  viil,  p.  242),  in  oppo- 
dtion  to  the  view  which  places  the  banishment  of  Xenophon  at  an  earlier  date.  On 
the  whole  subject  of  Xenophon's  character  and  his  relations  to  his  country,  there 
are  some  admirable  essays  by  Niebuhr  and  Bishop  Thirlwall,  hi  the  PMlologiced 
Mv$ewik 
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Xenophon  identified  himself  completely  with  the  Spartanfi.  He 
retired  to  an  estate  which  he  purchased  at  Scillus,  near  Olympia, 
in  Elis ;  and  there  divided  his  time  between  hunting,  entertaining 
his  friends,  and  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  was  driyen 
from  this  retreat  by  the  Eleans  after  a  residence  of  about  twenty 
years ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Corinth.  His  sentence  of 
banishment  was  repealed  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus;  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  returned  to  Athens. 

In  Asia,  meanwhile,  utter  ruin  had  befallen  the  fleet  of  Sparta, 
and  her  short-lived  empire  of  the  sea  had  again  been  lost.  During 
the  second  campaign  of  Agesilaus,  Conon,  placed  by  Phamabacus 
in  command  of  the  combined  Athenian  and  Persian  fleets,  had 
been  blockaded  at  Caunus  in  Lycia  by  the  Laoedsemonian  fleet  of 
120  sail,  under  Pharax.  Conon  had  only  forty  ships;  but  the 
arrival  of  forty  more  not  only  broke  up  the  blockade,  but  enabled 
him  to  take  possession  of  Rhodes,  which  revolted  from  the  Lace- 
dcemonians;  a  proof  that  the  maritime  allies  soon  became  aa 
impatient  of  the  Spartan  supremacy  as  they  had  formerly  been  of 
the  Athenian.  During  the  winter,  Conon  went  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  at  Babylon,  and  returned  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  enabled  him  and  Phamabazus  to  fit  out  a  combined  Athe- 
nian and  Phoenician  fleet  superior  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  latter,  reinforced  by  the  exertions  of  Agesilaus,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  his  brother-in-law,  Pisander,  was  stationed 
in  Cnidus,  in  Caria.  Thither  Conon  proceeded,  and  offered  battle, 
which  Pisander  had  not  the  prudence  to  decline.  He  was  deserted 
by  his  Asiatic  allies,  and  utterly  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  half  his  fleet,  and  of  his  own  life.  The  battle  of  Cnidus  was 
fought  early  in  August,  b.c.  394,  shortly  after  that  of  Corinth, 
and  before  that  of  Coronea.  The  combined  fleet,  under  Phama- 
bazus and  Conon,  followed  up  their  victory  by  the  reduction  of  the 
islands  and  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont;  but  Abydus  and  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  were  preserved  to  Sparta  by  Uie  energy  of 
Dercyllidas.  In  the  following  spring  (b.c.  893)  they  crossed  the 
^gsean,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  placed  an  Athenian  garri- 
son in  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  finally  took  up  their  station  off 
the  Isthmus,  to  co-operate  with  the  allies,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Corinth.  A  century  had  almost  elapsed  since  the  victoiy 
of  Salamis,  when  the  incredible  spectacle  was  seen  of  a  Persian 
satrap  and  an  Athenian  commander  conducting  their  united 
navies  past  the  shores  of  the  island ;  and  in  that  sight  the  Greeks 
bdield  the  natural  fruit  of  their  long  dissensions. 
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•  But,  instead  of  yielding  to  patriotic  shame,  the  Athenians  were 
content  to  reap  substantial  advantage  from  their  strange  alliance. 
Phamabazus,  in  his  anger  against  the  Spartans  for  their  victories 
in  Asia,  not  only  granted  Canon  permission  to  rebuild  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Pirffius  and  the  Long  Walls,  but  left  the  fleet  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  supplied  him  with  money  for  the  work.  Stranger  than 
aU,  the  new  allies  of  Athens,  and  among  them  their  inveterate  foes 
the  Thebane,  were  seen  heartily  co-operating  in  the  restoration  of 
those  bulwarks  the  destruction  of  which  they  had  celebrated  eleven 
years  before  with  music  and  dancing.  The  Spartans,  once  more 
confined  to  the  land  by  the  loss  of  their  fieet,  and  shut  up  within 
the  Isthmus  by  the  lines  of  Corinth,  were  helpless  to  resist  the  work. 
Its  completion  was  celebrated,  together  with  the  victory  of  Cnidus, 
by  a  splendid  festival,  at  which  Conon  was  hailed  as  a  second 
Themistocles.  His  statue  was  set  up  by  the  Athenians,  and  a 
decree  Was  engraved  on  a  pillar,  celebrating  his  services  to  his 
country.  IS'or  was  it  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
event.  It  was  not  indeed  the  restoration  of  Athens  to  her  old 
empire,  which  would  have  been  a  mockery  of  its  former  self,  if 
raised  up  under  the  protection  of  Persia ;  and  the  Athenian  empire 
was  one  of  those  great  political  structures  which  are  not  repeated 
when  once  destroyed.  But  it  restored  Athens  once  more,  in  her 
own  strength,  to  that  independent  position  which  she  had  lately 
held  only  by  precarious  alliances ;  and  while  protecting  her,  as  of 
old,  from  her  enemies  on  shore,  it  held  out  to  her  the  prospect  of 
an  ascendancy  over  the  maritime  states,  which  might  at  least  be  the 
reflection  of  her  former  glory.  "  It  re-animated  her,  if  not  into 
the  Athens  of  Pericles,  at  least  into  that  of  Isocrates  and  Demo- 
sthenes; it  imparted  to  her  a  second  fill  of  strength,  dignity, 
and  commercial  importance,  during  the  half  century  destined  to 
elapse  before  she  was  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  military 
force  of  Macedon."  *  Nor  was  Conon  slow  in  taking  advantage 
of  her  new  position.  He  led  forth  the  Athenian  navy  among 
the  islands,  to  reunite  them  with  Athens  in  a  maritime  confede- 
racy ;  and  he  made  an  effort,  in  conjunction  with  Evagoras,  the 
ruler  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  to  gain  over  Dionysius,  the  celebrated 
tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  but  this  overture  was  unsuccessfiil.  He  also 
organized  a  mercenary  force  for  the  defence  of  Corinth,  a  measure 
now  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  the  wars  of  the  Greek  states. 

In  the  restoration  of  Athens  to  so  much  of  her  former  power,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  see  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  a 

•  Groto,  EiHory  of  Greece,  toL  viil,  p.  460. 
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leeeon  that  history  is  continnally  teaching,  but  which  the  passions 
of  succeeding  generations  as  constantly  prevent  their  learning; — 
the  lesson,  how  often  the  longest  and  most  bloody  wars  prove 
altogether  finitless  for  their  object,  however  firuitfiil  in  misery, 
exhaustion,  and  ill-will.  Comparing  the  condition  of  the  state 
with  what  it  was  before  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  her  enemies  had  nothing  to  show  for  all  those  sacrifices, 
unless  it  were  the  miserable  consolation  that,  though  they  had 
failed  to  destroy  her,  she  no  longer  possessed  the  power  to  save 
them,  with  herself,  from  the  common  dangers  that  were  approach- 
ing. Meanwhile  Sparta  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  her  very 
existence  against  the  states,  now  allied  with  Athens,  which  had 
been  the  keenest  in  goading  her  on  to  the  former  war. 

Corinth  was  now  again  the  critical  point  of  the  contest.  The 
Laoedsemonians  were  established  at  Sicyon,  and  the  allies  were 
defending  the  Isthmus,  so  as  to  keep  them  pent  up  within  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  natural  line  of  defence  at  Corinth  is  formed  by 
the  Onean  mountains,  which  leave  passes  between  their  extremities 
and  the  two  seas,  while  a  third  cuts  through  the  ridge  beside 
Corinth  itself.  The  last  pass,  and  that  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  were 
held  by  the  allies,  while  the  pass  along  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  was  blocked  up  by  the  Long  "Walls  connecting  Corinth  with  its 
port  Lechseum.  Factions  broke  out  in  the  city ;  and,  while  the 
democratic  government  called  in  the  Argives  to  overawe  the 
wealthy  citi2ens,  who  were  disaffected  at  seeing  their  lands  ravaged, 
the  latter  admitted  the  Lacedaemonians  within  the  Long  Walls, 
where  a  battle  was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Argives  and  the  Corinthians  (b.c.  392).  The  way  was  now  laid 
open  into  Attica  and  Boeotia,  and  great  alarm  was  felt  at  Athens 
and  Thebes.  The  Athenians  hastened  to  repair  the  Long  Walls 
of  Corinth,  but  in  the  following  summer  Agesilaus  took  Lechseum, 
and  pulled  down  the  long  walls  entirely. 

The  renewed  danger  induced  both  Thebes  and  Athens  to  send 
envoys  to  Sparta  to  treat  of  peace.  Those  of  the  former  state 
were  rudely  repulsed,  for  Agesilaus  had  not  forgiven  the  insult 
put  upon  him  at  Aulis.  The  envoys  of  Athens  obtained  very 
favourable  terms,  which  the  people  however  rejected,  chiefly 
through  the  opposition  of  Argos  and  Corinth.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  orator  Andocides,  who  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Alcibiades,  made  his  speech,  which  is  still 
extant,  in  favour  of  the  Peace.  Agesilaus,  proceeding  fix)m  his 
head-quarters  at  Lechseum,  took  Pirseum,  the  chief  stronghold 
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remaining  to  the  Corinthians  on  the  Isthmus,  and  placed  Corinth 
itself  under  a  close  blockade. 

It  was  now  that  the  new  element  introduced  by  Conon  into  Greek 
warfare  began  to  produce  its  results.  The  mercenaries  had  been 
trained  by  the  Athenian  Iphicrates  as  light  troops,  dad  in  a  linen 
breastplate  in  place  of  the  cumbrous  panoply  of  the  hoplites,  and 
armed  with  swords  and  javelins  longer  than  those  of  the  peltasts. 
At  the  head  of  this  band,  Iphicrates  seized  an  opportimity  to  sally 
out  from  Corinth  upon  a  procession  escorted  by  a  division  {rnorci) 
of  600  Spartan  hoplites,  a  force  wont  to  despise  many  times  their 
number  of  light-armed  troops,  while  those  of  Iphicrates  were  one- 
third  less  numerous.  Yet  they  were  completely  baffled  by  the 
agile  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  approach  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  hoplites,  they  fled  to  Lechseum,  pursued  by  the  soldiers 
of  Iphicrates,  and  nearly  the  whole  mora  was  cut  to  pieces.  Such 
a  defeat  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Spartan  arms  and  a  shock  to 
Spartan  sentiment,  such  as  had  not  been  suffered  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Sphacteria.  Agesilaus  received  the  news  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  returned  an  insulting  answer  to  the  envoys 
whom  the  Thebans,  alarmed  at  the  state  of  Corinth,  had  sent  to 
treat  for  peace.  He  marched  off  instantly  to  dispute  with  the 
victors  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  but  news  met  him  that  Iphicrates 
had  erected  his  trophy  and  retired.  He  then  advanced  to  Corinth ; 
but  all  his  taunts  failed  to  draw  forth  the  Corinthians  to  battle ; 
and  he  marched  back  to  Sparta  almost  by  stealth,  fearing  to  ex- 
pose his  humiliated  army  to  the  scorn  of  their  own  allies.  Strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  this  covert  retreat,  and  with  the  shame  and 
anger  displayed  by  the  Lacedeemonians  in  general,  was  the  bear- 
ing of  the  sons  and  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  slain,  who  went 
about  with  bright  and  joyful  air,  like  men  who  had  been  victorous 
in  the  games.  For  such  was  the  custom  at  Sparta,  to  exult  for 
those  who  were  bravely  slain,  and  only  to  mourn  over  the  captives 
and  the  disgraced.  Iphicrates  remained  master  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  retook  the  captured  posts.  Having  fallen  into  odium  at 
Corinth,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  domineering  temper  and  some 
suspicion  of  designs  on  the  independence  of  the  state,  he  was 
recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Chabrias.  The  Spartans  appear  to 
have  made  no  further  attempt  on  Corinth ;  but  Agesilaus  con- 
quered Acamania ;  and  Agesipolis,  his  colleague  in  the  kingdom, 
invaded  the  Argive  territory,  disregarding  alike  the  common  pre- 
text, that  the  people  were  engaged  in  a  religious  festival,  and  the 
omen  of  an  earthquake.    It  was  not  till  a  flash  of  lightning  killed 
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seyeral  men  in  his  camp,  that  this  daring  contemner  of  Greek 
Bnperstitions  retired  from  the  country.  Xenophon  does  not  enable 
UB  to  fix  with  certainty  the  dates  of  the  few  events  which  occurred 
on  the  mainland  between  the  victory  of  Iphicrates  and  the  peace, 
the  causes  of  which  we  have  now  to  relate. 

The  successes  of  Conon  had  filled  Sparta  with  alarm  at 
the  threatened  restoration  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athena. 
For  this  danger  there  seemed  but  one  remedy  left, — ^the  inter- 
vention of  the  Persian  king.  It  was  not  enough  that  both  par- 
ties had  sought  the  aid  of  the  arch-enemy  of  their  common 
country :  he  must  now  be  made  the  arbiter  of  its  disputes.  The 
Spartans  well  knew  the  price  of  his  intervention ;  and  they  re- 
solved to  surrender  the  liberties  of  their  Asiatic  brethren*  With 
such  offers,  Antalcidas,  a  Spartan  as  clever  and  unscrupulous  as 
Lysander,  was  sent  to  Tiribazus,  the  new  satrap  of  Ionia  (b.c. 
891).  As  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece,  it  was  proposed  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  "  autonomy^'*  that  is,  that  every  city,  continental 
or  insular,  great  or  small,  should  be  independent  and  selfgovemed« 
Thus  there  would  be  no  more  great  confederacies,  like  those  ^?^ch 
had  been  led  by  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  the  Great  King  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  combined  hostility  of  Greece.  The 
last  proposal  was  aimed  principally  at  the  maritime  empire  which 
Athens  seemed  now  likely  to  re-establish.  It  cost  Sparta  nothing 
to  renounce  for  herself  a  supremacy  at  sea,  which  recent  events 
had  left  no  hope  of  her  re-establishing ;  and,  isolated  as  she  now 
was  on  the  land,  her  best  chance  of  weakening  her  enemies  was 
by  breaking  up  those  separate  confederacies,  of  which  that  of  the 
Boeotian  states,  under  Thebes,  was  the  most  important.  She  had 
proposed  the  same  principle  to  Athens,  on  the  eve  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  when  its  acceptance  would  have  allowed  her  to 
have  retained  her  own  power,  as  the  head  of  an  alliance  nomi- 
nally voluntary;  and  subsequent  events  proved  that  she  was  ready 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  resuming  that  position. 

The  allies  had  much — Thebes,  in  particular,  almost  everything 
— to  lose  by  the  admission  of  such  a  principle;  nor  were  they  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  They  sent  envoys  to  the 
court  of  Tiribazus,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Antalcidas ;  and, 
among  them,  Conon  went  up  on  the  part  of  Athens.  These 
envoys  made  it  clear  that  the  terms  proposed  by  Antalcidas  would 
be  accepted  by  none  of  the  leading  states,  except  Sparta  herself, 
nor  did  the  resentment  of  the  Persian  court  as  yet  suffer  it  to  unite 
with  Sparta  in  forcing  terms  on  the  rest  of  Greece.    All  that 
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Tiribazns  could  do  was  to  pi^mise  to  go  up  to  Snsa,  and  try  to 
oonyince  the  king  that  it  was  his  interest  to  accept  the  proposals 
of  Antaleidaa,  while  he  secretly  fnmifihed  money  for  the  Lacedea- 
monian  fleet.  To  this  he  added  an  act  of  perfidy,  as  damaging  to  ^ 
Athens  as  it  was  a6ceptable  to  Sparta,  the  imprisonment  of  Conon, 
in  violation  of  his  sacred  character  as  an  ambassador,  and  of  his 
close  connection  with  Phamabazns.  The  latter  may,  indeed,  have 
been  a  chief  motive  for  his  seirore,  as  his  inflnence  with  the  rival 
satrap  would  have  Aimished  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the 
philo-Laconian  policy  of  Tiribazus.  The  most  probable  account  of 
Oonon's  subsequent  fate  is  that  he  escaped,  and  again  took  refuge 
with  Evagoras  in  Oypms,  and  there  died  of  sickness.  At  all 
events,  his  pubUc  life  was  now  closed,  and  Athens  lost  in  him  the 
best  hope  of  recovering  her  empire. 

The  mission  of  Tiribazus  to  Susa  did  not  prosper ;  and  while  he 
was  detained  at  the  court,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Struthas,  a 
Persian,  who  represented  the  full  animosity  of  Artaxerxes  against 
the  Spartans.  The  conmiand  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Asia  was 
entrusted  to  Thimbron,  who  had  been  superseded  by  Dercyllidas, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  for  his  rashness  and  incompetence. 
The  same  qualities  now  exposed  him  to  defeat  in  a  disorderly 
battle,  which  was  brought  on  by  the  skilM  manoeuvres  of  Struthas, 
and  in  which  Thimbron  himself  was  slain  (b.o.  390). 

The  maritime  war,  which  had  been  suspended  since  the  battle  of 
Cnidus,  now  broke  out  afresh  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  assist  the  oligarchical  exiles,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Ehodes  when  it  revolted  from  Sparta,*  and  who  were 
now  plotting  with  a  party  in  the  island.  The  seizure  of  Conon  had 
again  deprived  the  Athenians  of  the  mastery  of  the  ^gsean,  and  the 
Spartans  were  able  to  gather  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  triremes  at 
Cnidus,  under  Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  and  next  to 
him  the  most  enterprising  of  their  commanders.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  open  the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  ten  Athenian 
triremes,  which  were  sailing  under  Philocrates  to  aid  Evagoras  of 
Cyprus  against  Persia,  With  his  force  thus  augmented,  Teleutias 
was  enabled  to  establish  the  oligarchical  exiles  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  to  annoy  the  government  by  a  civil  war;  but,  when 
he  attempted  to  meet  the  Ehodians  in  the  field,  he  was  defeated.! 

*  See  p.  640. 

t  The  three  andent  cities  of  the  island,  Undus,  laljsua,  and  Camiros  had  lately 
coalesced  into  the  new  capital  of  Rhodes,  a  city  destined  to  high  fiune .  both  in 
asdent  and  medieval  history. 

VOL.  1.^6 
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The  Athenians  resolved  on  a  vigorons  effort  to  recover  their 
naval  superiority.  Thrasjbnlns,  the  restorer  of  the  democracy, 
sailed  with  forty  triremes  to  the  Hellespont  and  BoeporoSy  where 
he  completely  re-established  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  reim- 
posed  the  toll  on  passing  ships,  which  the  Llced^monians  had 
abolished.  Landing  at  Lesbos,  he  defeated  the  Lacedsemonian 
harmost,  and  he  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  levying 
contributions  for  his  main  object,  the  expedition  to  Rhodes.  The 
last  place  he  visited  was  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia.  On  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  the  Aspendians,  irritated  by  the  excesses  of  his 
soldiers,  surprised  his  camp  in  the  night,  and  slew  him  (b.c.  389). 
He  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  more  patriotic  citizen,  nor  one  who 
had  conferred  greater  services  upon  his  country.  The  movements 
of  his  successor  Agyrrhius  are  uncertain ;  and  the  Ehodian  war 
seems  to  have  languished,  while  Teleutias,  being  as  much  in  want 
of  money  as  the  Athenians,  was  compelled  to  waste  hiE  time  in 
levying  it  by  the  same  means. 

The  Hellespont  now  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  war.  Dercyl- 
lidas,  who  had  commanded  there  for  some  years,  was  succeeded  by 
Anaxibins.  The  new  commander  went  out  with  great  promises, 
which  his  first  successes  seemed  likely  to  redeem ;  but  he  found  his 
match  in  the  Athenian  Iphicrates,  who  laid  an  ambush  for  Anaxi- 
bins, on  his  return  from  an  overland  march,  in  the  passes  of  Mount 
Ida.  The  surprise  was  completely  successful.  With  the  true 
Spartan  spirit,  Anaxibins  declared  that  his  duty  bound  him  to  die 
at  his  post,  but  he  dismissed  his  followers,  who  fled  to  Abydus ; 
while  twelve  other  Spartan  harmosts  remained  and  died  with  him. 
By  this  victory,  the  Athenians  became  again  masters  of  the  Bos-  j 

poms  and  Hellespont,  and  re-established  the  toll  on  ships  passing  ; 

firom  the  Euxine.    But  a  new  danger  menaced  them  in  their  own  | 

seas,  whither  Teleutias  had  now  transferred  his  restless  energy.  | 

Amidst  the  changes  of  the  last  few  years,  ^gina,  the  ancient 
enemy  of  Athens,  retained  the  independence  restored  to  her  by  the 
issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Many  of  the  old  inhabitants  had 
been  replaced  in  the  island  by  Lysander;  and  their  privateers 
vindicated  for  ^gina  its  ancient  title  of  ^^  the  eyesore  of  the 
Pireeus."  The  Athenians  had  blockaded  the  port  of  .£gina,  and 
planted  a  fort  upon  the  island,  when  Teleutias,  who  was  levying  , 

contributions  among  the  Cyclades,  hastened  to  its  relief  and  drove 
off  the  blockading  squadron.  Just  at  this  time,  his  term  of  com- 
mand expired,  and  he  departed  for  Sparta  amidst  the  warmest 
demonstrations  of  the  affection  of  the  sailors.    His  successor. 
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Hierax,  sailed  back  to  Rhodes,  leaving  Gorgopas  to  command  at 
jEgina,  with  twelve  triremes.  After  some  successftd  exploits, 
which  made  him  over-confident,  Gorgopas  was  surprised  and  slain 
by  the  Athenian  Chabrias,  who  had  secretly  landed  a  force  on 
^gina. 

His  successor  found  the  Lacedaemonian  crews  unmanageable 
and  mutinous,  on  account  of  their  pay  being  in  arrear.  Teleutias 
was  sent  out,  as  the  only  commander  Ukely  to  appease  them. 
Addressing  the  seamen  amidst  their  first  enthusiasm  at  his  return, 
he  told  them  that  he  came  without  money,  but  to  show  them  the 
way  of  procuring  it ;  that  he  would  himself  take  nothing  till  their 
wants  were  suppUed ;  and  that  it  became  brave  men  to  seek  their 
pay  firom  their  enemies,  sword  in  hand.  They  responded  with  a 
about,  bidding  him  to  lead  them  where  he  pleased,  and  they  would 
obey  him.  Without  disclosing  his  object,  which  would  doubtless 
have  alarmed  them  as  impracticable,  he  commanded  them  to  get 
their  suppers  and  come  immediately  on  board,  bringing  with  them 
provisions  for  a  day — a  supply  to  be  reckoned  as  a  generous  i^dvance 
on  their  part. 

The  night  had  just  closed  when  the  little  fleet  of  twelve  triremes 
started  firom  j£gina,  and  at  dawn  of  day  Teleutias  led  them  straight 
into  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  the  mouth  of  which  the  Athenians  had 
always  left  open,  in  the  confidence  of  their  strength.  To  surprise 
it,  ^^even  at  the  maximum  of  the  Athenian  naval  power,  was  an 
enterprise  possible,  simply  because  every  one  considered  it  to  be 
impossible."  *  Teleutias  found,  as  he  expected,  no  preparations 
for  defence ;  the  triremes,  many  times  his  own  in  number,  were 
unmanned.  These  he  ordered  his  triremes  to  charge  and  disable; 
the  merchant  ships  were  boarded  and  plundered,  and  their  crews 
carried  off  as  prisoners ;  and  many  of  the  smaller  vessels  were 
towed  away,  with  a  few  triremes.  The  whole  force  of  Athens  flew 
to  arms  at  the  first  alarm ;  but  before  they  could  march  down  to 
Piraeus,  Teleutias  had  sailed  away  with  his  prizes,  adding  to  them 
several  coasting  vessels,  which  mistook  his  for  an  Athenian 
squadron. 

The  success  of  such  an  enterprise,  combined  with  the  constant 
annoyance  experienced  fi'om  ^gina,  must  have  gone  far  to  con- 
vince the  Athenians  that  the  restoration  of  their  maritime  empire 
was  hopeless,  especially  as  their  progress  on  the  Hellespont  now 
receiv^  a  severe  check.  At  the  same  time  the  financial  pressure 
of  the  contest,  coming  upon  them  when  they  were  reduced  to  the 

*  Giote,  WMwyof  QrtiMy  toL  is.,  p.  523. 
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greatest  poverty  by  the  Peloponneeian  War,  mtist  liave  disposed 
them  to  accept  the  }>eaoe,  which  the  Spartans  were  at  length 
successM  in  persuading  the  king  of  Persia  to  impose.  Shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Ooigopas  at  iEgina,  Antalcidas  had  sailed  from 
that  island  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  which  he  despatched  to  the 
Hellespont  under  his  secretary  Kicolodins,  while  he  himself  went 
up  to  Snsa  with  Tiribazns.  This  time,  his  dexterous  address 
gained  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes,  who  not  only  assented  to  peace 
on  the  terms  pit>posed  two  years  before,  but  placed  bis  armaments 
at  the  disposal  of  Sparta,  to  enforce  it  on  aU  recusant  states. 
Phamabazus  was  honourably  called  from  the  scene  of  action  by  an 
invitation  to  the  court  and  a  mamage  with  the  king's  daughter, 
and  his  satrapy  was  committed,  during  his  absence,  to  a  personal 
fliend  of  Antalddas.  The  following  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  or 
rather  the  edict — ^for  so  it  was  worded^  in  the  most  d^p:tuling  form, 
as  emanating  from  the  will  of  the  Great  King,  and  imposed  by  him 
upon  Oreeoe:  ^Eing  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia,  and  the  ishmds  of  Clazomems  and  Cyprus,  should  belong  to 
him.  He  also  thinks  it  just  to  leave  all  the  other  Grecian  Gities, 
small  and  great,  independent — except  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Sc^rros, 
which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  of  old.  Should  any  puties 
refhse  to  accept  this  peace,  I  will  make  war  upon  them,  along 
with  those  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  both  by  land  and  sea,  with 
ships  and  money.'*  The  exception  to  the  principle  of  autonomy, 
in  favour  of  Athens,  seems  to  have  been  inserted  since  the  fiist 
negotiation  of  Antalcidas. 

In  the  spring  of  b.o.  887,  Tiribazus  and  Antalcidas  appeared 
on  the  coast,  as  bearers  of  the  decree  under  the  seal  of  the  Great 
King,  and  commanders  of  the  whole  force  of  Persia ;  while  twenty 
ships  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Spsrtans  by  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  Antalcidas  formed 
a  junction  between  these  ships  and  the  twenty-five  ships  of  Nico- 
lochus,  which  had  been  blockaded  at  Abydus  by  the  superior 
force  of  Iphicrates ;  and  Airther  reinforcements  from  the  Persian 
satraps  ndsed  his  fleet  to  eighty  triremes,  the  largest  force  whidi 
had  appeared  in  the  Hellespont  since  the  battle  of  ^gospotami. 
While  Athens  trembled  to  hear  that  a  blow  equally  disastrous  had 
befallen  her  fleets  under  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates,  she  was  dis- 
tressed by  the  cutting  off  of  her  supplies  of  com  from  the  Euxine, 
and  by  the  redoubled  activity  of  the  w£ginetan  privateers*  She  had 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the  peace :  without  her  aid,  Corinth  and 
Aigos  could  not  hope  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Sparta:  and  Thebes  was 
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ilireatened  by  Ageailaus  with  inatant  war,  when  she  attempted  to 
nullifj  the  article  designed  for  her  htimillatiou  by  sigxung  in  the 
name  of  the  BcBotian  confederacy.  Not  many  years  elapsed  before 
Sparta  had  reason  to  repent  bitterly  of  her  oyerbearing  inaistaace 
and  of  the  triumphant  hatred  of  Agesilaus  to  Thebes.  Meanwhile, 
the  treaty  was  accepted  nnconditlonally :  and,  as  its  first  result, 
Corinth  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her  Argiye  allies,  with  whom  their 
political  friends  left  the  city,  while  the  aristocratic  constitution 
was  r^ored  by  the  return  of  the  philo-Laconian  exiles. 

Such  was  the  disgraceful  ^^  Peace  of  Antalcidas,"  by  which, 
within  a  centniy  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Greeks  accepted 
terms  of  peace  from  a  Persian  king,  and  finally  gaye  up  their 
Asiatic  colonies  to  his  rule;  not  scrupling  to  perpetuate  their 
infamy  by  inscribing  the  treaty  on  piUars  at  Olympia,  and  the 
other  sanctuaries  of  the  nation.  There  were  not  wanting  patriots 
among  the  Spartans  themselyes,.who  viewed  the  matter  in  this 
light  ^'  Alas  I  for  Hellas,  that  our  Spartans  should  be  Medie^ 
ing  I "  exclaimed  some  one  in  the  hearing  of  Agesilaus,  who  at 
once  rejoined,  "Say  rather  that  the  Modes  are  Laomiimig!^  The 
answer  revealed  the  whole  object  of  Sparta  in  the  treaty,  by  which 
she  and  the  Persian  king  were  the  only  gainers.  The  sacrifice  of 
Ionia  was  the  price  paid  for  permission — ^and  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary for  assistance — ^to  restore  the  LacedjBemonian  supremacy  over 
the  rest  of  Greece,  weakened  and  isolated  under  the  hypocritical 
pretext  of  autonomy.* 

l&OT  was  Sparta  slow  to  prove  by  deeds  that  such  was  her  real 
object  The  dissolution  of  the  tie  b^ween  Argos  and  Corinth, 
and  the  aristocratic  revolutian  effected  in  the  latter  city,  gave 
Sparta  virtually  the  command  of  the  Isthmus.  As  the  hatred  of 
Thebes  was  a  leading  motive.of  the  treaty,  so  wa9  she  qhosen  for 
the  first  victim  of  its  real  working,  and  of  the  persistent  hatred  of 
Agesilaus.  While  proclaiming  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian 
cities,  the  Spartans  resumed  their  ancient  policy  of  fostering  local 
oligarchies  firiendly  to  th^naelves-  The  two  cities  which  had 
sided  wUh  them  in  the  late  conflict,  Orchomenus  and  Thespisa, 
had  their  mdepmdmce  protected  by  the  continued  presence  of 
Lacedflsmonian  garrisons.  But  when  Sparta  proceeded  to  rebuild 
Platiea,  and  to  restore  such  of  its  exiled  families  as  could  still  be 

*  See  Mr.  Grote's  careful  ezpoeiUoa  of  the  ooune  by  which,  from  the  Tery  begmr 
ning  of  the  Pelopoimesian  War,  Sparta  declhxed  from  the  principle  of  PanheJIeJiic  dig- 
nity, and  fdl  into  sabmisaion  to  Persia  for  tiie  sake  of  her  own  objects  (Shhry  of  Oreeee, 
voL  X.,  chap.  76)l 
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found  at  AthenSy  it  most  haye  seemed  as  if  the  old  political 
relations  of  the  Hellenic  states  had  been  rev^iBed.  Nor  were 
these  proceedings  adopted  with  the  full  consent  of  the  modm^te 
party  in  Sparta  herself  How  little  she  wonld  aUow,  in  her  own 
case,  the  independence  of  neighbonrs  supposed  to  be  unfriendly, 
was  proved  by  her  treatment  of  Mantinea,  which  was  besieged  by 
the  King  Agesipolis,  her  fortifications  dismantled,  and  her  people 
redistributed  into  their  former  fire  open  villages  under  separate 
oligarchical  governments.  Our  great  historian  of  Greece  has 
pointed  out  ^at  the  political  tyranny  of  this  act  was  its  lesst  eviL 
^  All  the  distinctive  glory  and  superiority  of  Hellenism — all  the 
intellectual  and  artbtic  manifestations — ^all  that  there  was  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  or  of  refined  and  rational  sociality — depended 
upon  the  city  life  of  the  people.  And  the  infiuence  of  Sparta, 
during  the  period  of  her  empire,  was  peculiarly  mischievous  and 
retrograde,  as  tending  not  only  to  decompose  the  federations  sudi 
as  Boeotia  into  isolated  towns,  but  even  to  decompose  suspected 
towns  such  as  Mantinea  into  villages;  all  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  each  of  them  exclusively  dependent  upon  heraeli''* 
While  tibus  breaking  up  the  Grecian  world  into  the  smallest 
possible  fragments,  she  endeavoured  to  add  each  unit  to  the  sum 
of  her  own  power  by  restoring  the  oligarchical  exiles  to  the  cities 
which  had  expelled  them. 

In  her  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  renewed  ascendancy 
at  sea,  by  collecting  tribute  from  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  she 
found  a  rival  in  Athens,  who  was  not  likdy  to  forego  any  chance 
of  recovering  her  maritime  empire  in  the  ^g»an,  a  nucleus  of 
which  seemed  to  have  been  left  her  by  the  treaty.  In  the  port  of 
Pirseus,  and  in  her  mercantile  navy,  she  had  natural  advantages 
of  which  Sparta  was  destitute.  The  contmiercial  interests  of  the 
lesser  islands  were  identical  with  hers,  especially  as  to  the  needof 
imports  of  com;  and  they  had  no  protection  but  her  navy  fix)m 
the  pirates  that  have  always  infested  their  waters.  Her  adminis- 
tration of  the  sanctuary  at  Delos  not  only  gave  her  a  moral  in- 
fiuence over  the  islanders  who  attended  its  festivals,  but  placed  at 
her  command  the  sacred  treasures,  which  she  lent  out  at  interest 
to  them,  establishing  thereby  the  tie  which  binds  the  debtor  to  the 
creditor.  On  such  grounds  she  collected  tribute  from  some  of  the 
islands,  while  others  continued  to  pay  it  to  Sparta ;  and  she  began 
to  build  up  that  new  maritime  power,  of  which  we  shall  soon  see 
her  in  possession.  In  fact,  no  political  arrangements  could  annul  the 

•  Grote,  JStifory  o/  Orteee^  toL  z.,  p.  68. 
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prescriptive  right  which  Athens  had  long  ago  established  to  supre- 
macy in  the  waters  of  the  j£g8ean. 

This  progress  in  the  power  of  the  two  leading  states  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  some  enthusiastic  patriots,  that  the  disgrace  of 
the  treaty  of  Antalcidas  might  yet  be  wiped  out  by  a  combined 
effort  for  the  liberation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  who  already  began 
to  complain  of  the  Persian  rule,  while  Artaxerxes  was  occupied 
in  the  war  with  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  and  in  the  attempt  to  reduce 
Egypt  again  beneath  his  power.*  The  Athenian  rhetorician, 
Isocrates, — ^the  greatest  composer  of  those  elaborate  and  ornate 
orations  which  are  adapted  rather  for  the  pleasure  of  perusal  than 
for  producing  an  effect  in  public  causes, — ^pursued  this  theme  in 
his  great  '^  Panegyrical  Oration,"  in  which  he  urges  Sparta  and 
Athens  to  undertake  the  common  cause,  while  he  vindicates  for 
Athens  the  post  of  leader,  on  account  of  her  services  to  Greece 
from  ancient  times  (b.o.  380).t  But  men's  minds  were  occupied 
with  more  selfish  objects,  and  Sparta  found  about  this  time  a  new 
field  for  her  ambition. 

We  have  seen,  again  and  again,  how  intimately  the  states  of 
the  Chalcidian  peninsula  were  connected  with  the  general  politics 
of  Greece ;  and  we  have  related  how,  as  a  measure  of  protection 
agaipst  Athens,  the  smaller  maritime  states  transferred  themselves 
to  01ynthu8.:{:  Meanwhile  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
declined  from  the  power  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  Perdiccas 
and  his  son  Archelaiis,  owing  to  the  assassinations  of  successive 
kings,  till  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Pausanias  by  Amyntas  11., 
the  nephew  of  Perdiccas  11.,  and  father  of  PhUip  the  Great 
(B.a  393).  Scarcely  had  Amyntas  obtained  the  throne,  when  he 
was  driven  to  flight  by  an  invasion  of  the  lUyrians.  He  made  over 
to  Olynthus  the  towns  on  the  coast  which  he  was  unable  to  de- 
fend, including  the  important  city  of  Pella  (b.o.  392).  A  con- 
federacy now  rose  up,  of  the  Greek  and  Greco-Macedonian  cities 
of  Chalcidic6  and  Lower  Macedonia,  under  the  leadership  of  Olyn- 
thus, based  on  the  most  liberal  principles  of  commerce,  intermar- 
riage, and  proprietorship  in  land.  Ko  combination  could  have  been 
of  higher  promise  for  the  future  liberties  of  Greece,  though  few 
could  have  seen  in  the  fugitive  Amyntas  the  father  of  her  destined 
enslaver.  The  danger  of  returning  beneath  the  yoke  of  Athens 
had  almost  ceased  with  the  catastrophe  in  Sicily,  following  dose 

•  See  Chap.  vU.,  p.  140 
i  t  ^^  ^^  BhoxxX  this  time  tliat  Bemoethenes  was  born,  in  B.a  882. 

:^  See  pp.  486-7. 
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upon  the  loes  of  Amphipolis.  But  there  remamed  the  greater 
danger  of  Spartan  ascendancy  under  the  gniBe  of  aat<momy. 
Several  of  the  Chalddic  citiee  preferred  that  indepead«ice  which 
was  BO  deeply  rooted  in  Greek  sentiment,  to  the  b^iefits  of  union 
with  Olynthns ;  and,  while  lesser  states  gave  in  their  relactant 
adhesion,  the  powerful  cities  of  Acanthns  and  Apollonia  refnaed  to 
join  the  leagae.  Olynthns  was  now  powerfnl  enough  to  threaten 
to  bring  them  in  by  force ;  and  it  was  no  part  of  Oreek  political 
morality  to  shrink  from  snch  a  measure,  when  the  whole  confed- 
eracy was  endangered  by  a  recusancy  which  would  ripen,  on  the 
fint  foreign  war,  into  hostility.  The  case  is  one  of  those  in  whii^ 
the  concession  of  independence  is  forbidden  by  the  law  <^  sel^ 
preservation, — a  principle  which,  right  or  wrong,  has  always  been 
a  powerful  antagonist  to  the  noble  sentiment  of  autonomy.  The 
threatened  states  sought  aid  from  Sparta ;  and  their  representa- 
tions of  the  ambitious  designs  of  Olynthns  w««  backed  by  envoys 
from  Amyntas,  who  was  now  restored  to  his  kingdom  (b.o.  383). 

Blind  to  the  real  danger  from  Macedonia,  the  Spartans  pursued 
their  anti-Hellenic  policy.  The  growth  of  their  new  supremacy  is 
proved  by  their  being  able  to  raise  a  force  of  10,000  men  from  their 
allies.  An  obstinate  war  of  four  years,  which  cost  the  lives  of 
Teleutias  and  Agesipolis,  was  ended  by  the  reduction  of  Olynthns, 
in  B.O.  379.  The  confederacy,  which  might  have  been  a  barrier 
against  Macedon,  was  dissolved :  theChalcidic  towns  were  added, 
for  a  brief  space,  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance :  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  maritime  cities  of  Macedonia  to  Amyntas  raised  hia 
kin|];dom  to  the  strength  which,  in  the  next  generation,  proved 
fatal  to  Grecian  liberty. 

Out  of  this  Olynthian  War  there  arose  incidentally  the  worst 
breach  of  faith  ever  committed  by  Sparta — an  act  which,  wbile 
crowning  her  revenge  on  Thebes,  prepared  the  retribution  for  her 
recent  policy.  The  main  army  sent  against  Olynthns,  under 
Phcebidas,  marched  through  Bceotia  without  respecting  the  terri* 
tory  of  Thebes*  Phcebidas  was  encamped  at  a  gymnasium  outside 
the  city  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  at  which 
the  Acropolis  of  Thebes  (called  the  Cadmea^  fix>m  its  mythical 
founder),  was  given  up  by  religious  custom  to  the  women.  The 
Spartan  faction,  headed  by  the  polemarch  Leontiades,  admitted 
Phoebidas  into  the  city  on  a  hot  summer's  aftemo<m,  when  the 
streets  were  empty.  The  Cadmea  was  seized ;  the  women  who 
were  celebrating  the  festival  were  detained  as  hostages ;  terror  was 
struck  into  the  national  party  by  the  judicial  murder  of  the  other 
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polemarch,  iBmenias,  and  800  citizens  fled  to  Athens.  The  indig* 
nation  of  Greece  forced  Sparta  to  disavow  PhoBbidas,  who  was 
fined  and  dismissed,  though  Agesilaus  openly  defendcKl  his  con- 
duct ;  bnt  he  was  soon  restored  to  his  command.  The  LacedsB- 
monians  kept  possession  of  the  Cadmea,  and  compelled  the 
Thebans  to  march  as  their  sabject  allies  against  Oljnthns  (b.c. 
382).  The  city  remained  in  their  hands,  amidst  the  increasing 
disaffection  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of  Leontiadea,  till  after 
the  dose  of  the  Olynthian  War.  Nor  was  the  discontent  towards 
Sparta  confined  to  the  cities  that  suffered  directly  under  her 
oppression.  The  rapid  growth  of  her  supremacy,  which  now 
embraced  all  the  continent  of  Greece,  except  Thessaly,  Attica, 
and  Argos,  roused  the  same  feeling  of  mingled  fear  and  hatred 
with  which  the  empire  of  Athens  had  once  been  regarded ;  and 
the  treatment  of  Thebes  and  Olynthus  proved  her  capable  of  the 
worst  political  crimes  of  which  her  rival  had  ever  been  accused. 
The  general  indignation  at  her  alliance  with  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  found  vent  in  a  demonstration  against  that  tyrant  at  the 
first  Olympic  festival  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (bx.  884), 
where  the  Athenian  orator  Lysias  delivered  an  indictment  against 
Sparta,  such  as  that  more  elaborately  framed  in  the  ^^Pane- 
gyrical Oration"  of  Isocrates.  Even  the  phUo-Laconian  Xeno- 
phon  marks  the  transition,  at  this  epoch,  from  Sparta's  highest 
power  to  her  deepest  disgrace,  as  a  proof  that  the  gods  take 
careful  note  of  impious  men  and  of  evil-doers;  when  "the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  sworn  to  leave  each  city  autonomous, 
having  violated  their  oaths  by  seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were 
punished  by  the  very  men  whom  they  had  wronged." 

Among  the  Theban  patriotic  party  were  two  firiends,  who  had 
been  bound  together  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  ties — ^Epaio- 
KONDAs  had  saved  the  life  of  Pelofidas  in  battle  at  the  greatest 
danger  to  his  own.  The  former  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest 
characters  of  history.  As  a  youth  he  cultivated  the  training  of  the 
gymnasium  to  its  highest  perfection,  yet  so  as  to  secure  activity 
and  endurance  rather  than  the  mere  strength  of  the  pugilist  and 
wrestler.  He  was  accomplished  in  music,  dancing,  and  elocution. 
He  was  an  ardent  student  of  philosophy,  in  its  two  highest 
schools,  the  Pythagorean  and  Socratic.  He  heard  the  celebrated 
Theban,  Simmias,  and  others  who  had  been  taught  by  Socrates ; 
but  he  cherished  an  almost  filial  friendship  for  Lysis,  an  aged 
member  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile  from  Tarentum.    To  the  patience  with  which  he  was 
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content  to  learn,  rather  than  display  his  own  crude  opinions,  in 
philosophical  discussion,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  philoeopher 
Spintharus,  that  he  never  met  with  any  one  who  understood  more 
or  talked  less.  Endowed  with  a  commanding  eloquence,  he  never 
used  it  to  cultivate  mere  popularity,  but  to  advocate  the  measures 
he  deemed  best  for  the  city.  Though  already  of  middle  age,  be 
had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  to  call  forth  that  military  geniiis 
which  has  given  him  a  place  among  the  inventors  of  the  art  of 
war:  but  he  had  already  estabUshed  the  feur  higher  character  of 
integrity,  sincerity,  and  self-controul,  and  he  gave  even  nojir  a 
proof  of  a  virtue  almost  unknown  to  the  Oreek  character,  the 
conscientious  refusal  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come  of  it.  His 
gentle  spirit,  and  his  fireedom  from  political  animosities,  raised 
him  above  those  besetting  sins  of  the  Oreek  character,  cruelty  to 
conquered  enemies,  and  sanguinary  revenge  of  civil  foes.  His 
modest  and  unambitious  disposition  made  him  content  with 
poverty,  notwithstanding  all  the  offers  of  his  wealthy  friend  Pdo- 
pidas,  and  helped  to  keep  him  firm  against  all  corrupting  overtures. 
His  gentler  virtues  had  already  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  display  that  pow^r 
of  action  and  capacity  for  affairs,  which  extorted  from  Agesilam 
the  admiring  apostrophe,  '^  O  thou  man  of  great  deeds ! '' 

Pelopidas  was  much  younger  than  his  friend,  and  could  lay 
little  claim  to  his  combination  of  well-balanced  powers ;  but  lie 
was  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  a  daring  man  of  action,  and  a  skilfiil 
leader.  His  noble  birth  and  great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  a 
generous  use,  had  already  given  him  the  influence  needed  for  the 
enterprise  he  now  meditated.  Pelopidas,  who  was  one  of  the 
Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  contrived  a  secret  correspondence  with  his 
friends  at  Thebes,  to  organLse  a  plot  for  the  liberation  of  the  city. 
Epaminondas,  who  was  at  Thebes,  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
conspiracy,  from  scruples  of  conscience  respecting  tyrannicide, 
whidi,  on  his  part  at  least,  were  sincere,  though  few  Oreeks  would 
have  shared  them.  He  seems,  also,  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  improbability  of  success  in  overthrowing  a  government  upheld 
by  1500  Spartan  troops.  The  chief  manager  of  the  conspiracy  was 
Fhyllidas,  whose  position  as  secretary  to  the  polemarchs,  Archias 
and  Philippus,  gave  him  the  means  of  introducing  Pelopidas  with 
a  few  chosen  exiles,  who  were  to  assassinate  them  at  a  banquet, 
to  which  they  were  invited  on  the  pretence  of  meeting  some 
Theban  women  of  rare  beauty.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day  the  seven  exiles  came  straggling 
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into  Thebes,  in  the  disguise  of  conntrymen,  and  were  concealed  in 
the  house  of  Charon,  one  of  the  conspirators.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
goddess  Kemesis  had  laid  her  grasp  upon  the  infatuated  victims. 
The  feast  had  akeady  begun,  when  a  message  from  Athens  created 
some  vague  distrust ;  and  Charon  was  alarmed  by  a  summons  to 
attend  the  polemarchs.  He  found  them  half  intoxicated ;  and 
Phyllidas  aided  him  in  lulling  their  suspicions.  Presently,  how- 
ever, a  letter  arrived  from  Athens  for  Archias,  describing  the 
whole  plot  in  detaU ;  and,  to  ensure  his  attention,  the  messenger 
had  been  instructed  to  say  that  it  was  on  serious  business.  The 
precaution  defeated  itself.  "Serious  business  for  to-morrow," 
said  Archias,  as  he  thrust  the  letter  beneath  his  pillow,  and  called 
for  the  women  to  be  introduced.  The  drunken  senses  of  the  pole- 
marchs were  awake  to  but  one  idea  when  they  saw  the  seven 
figures  draped  fii  ample  robes,  their  attempt  to  lift  which  waa 
repaid  by  the  da^er's  thrust.  Leontiades  was  slain  in  his  own 
house,  after  a  vigorous  resistance ;  the  gaol  was  opened,  and  the 
prisoners  armed.  Epaminondas  now  came  forward,  with  a  few 
devoted  friends ;  the  citizens  were  summoned  to  meet ;  the  free- 
dom of  Thebes  was  proclaimed ;  the  conspirators  were  crowned 
with  garlands ;  and  Felopidas,  Charon,  and  Mellon  were  named 
Bceotarchs.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  remaining  Theban  exiles, 
with  a  band  of  volunteers  from  Athens,  cut  off  all  aid  to  the 
garrison  from  Thespise  and  Platsea ;  and  the  Lacedsemonians  in 
the  citadel  made  a  cowardly  capitulation.  After  various  party 
conflicts,  which  we  cannot  stay  to  trace,  Athens  joined  Thebes  in  a 
new  alliance  against  Sparta  (b.c.  3Y8).  But  this  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  new  confederacy,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Delos, 
which  speedily  embraced  seventy  cities.  Timotheus,  a  worthy 
successor  of  his  father  Conon,  took  the  chief  part,  with  Chabrias, 
in  its  organization.  Great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  those  points 
which  had  become  odious  in  the  old  maritime  empire  of  Athens. 
The  "  tribute,"  for  example,  became  a  "  contribution,"  and  Athens 
herself  was  assessed  to  a  property  tax,  a  source  of  revenue  reserved 
for  great  emergencies.  The  Thebans  completed  their  military 
organization,  and  Pelopidas  enrolled  the  famous  "  Sacred  Band  " 
of  800  hoplites,  chosen  from  the  youth  of  the  best  families, 
specially  for  the  defence  of  the  Cadmea.  Epaminondas  took  an 
active  part  in  the  preparations  for  defence  (b.o.  378). 

In  this  and  the  following  year  Agesilaus  invaded  Boeotia,  and, 
avoiding  a  pitched  battle,  ravaged  the  Theban  territory  (b.o.  378, 
877).    Being  lamed  by  a  wound,  he  gave  up  the  conunand  to 
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Cleombrotofl,  who  was  repulsed  by  the  Thebans  at  the  passes  of 
Cithieron  (B.a  876).  The  Spartans  now  resolved  to  inyade  Boeotia 
by  sea ;  but  their  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  Chelmas,  off  Nazos, 
and  Athens  was  once  more  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  battle  of 
Naxos  was  the  first  great  naval  victOTy  gained  by  the  Athenians 
sinoe  the  Peloponnesian  War.  They  hailed  it  as  the  revenge  for 
^gospotami,  and  followed  up  the  advantage  by  sending  a  fleet 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  under  Timothens,  who  added  Cephallenia, 
Corcyra,  and  Acamania  to  the  Athenian  alliance  (b.o.  375). 

Mean  while  the  Thebans  had  made  equally  rapid  progress  by  land ; 
and  all  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  except  Orchomenus,  had  submitted  to 
them  by  the  end  of  the  year  B.a  374.  It  was  in  an  expedition 
against  Orchomenus  that  Pelopidas  performed  one  of  his  most 
daring  feats  of  valour.  Having  fidled  to  surprise  the  dty,  he  was 
returning  with  only  the  Sacred  Band  and  a  few  Atvalry,  when  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  Spartan  force  twice  as  numerous  as 
his  own.  ^  We  are  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  1 "  exclaimed 
one  of  his  followers.  ^  Why  so,  more  than  they  into  the  midst  of 
us,"  replied  Pelopidas ;  and  his  words  were  mtide  good  by  a  deci- 
sive victory.  The  two  states  grew  jealous  of  eadi  other's  success, 
and  they  found  mutual  causes  of  complaint  Athens,  pressed  by 
the  expense  of  the  war,  and  by  the  ^ginetan  privateers,  called 
for  a  contribution  from  the  allies,  which  Thebes  refused  to  pay ; 
while  Thebes  had  offended  Athens  by  the  invasion  of  Phocis,  her 
old  aUy.  The  Athenians  made  a  separate  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  re(»dled  Timotheus  from  the  Ionian  Sea ;  but,  in  the  yeiy  act 
of  returning,  that  commander  put  an  end  to  the  new  trea^  by 
restoring  some  exiles  to  Zacynthus,  a  proceeding  for  which  A^ens 
refused  satisfaction.  The  Spartans  now  sent  a  large  fleet  to  take 
Corcyra;  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  great  distress,  when  the 
besieged,  taking  advantage  of  the  carelessness  and  disorder  of  the 
Spartan  army,  made  a  sally  and  slew  the  general  Mnasippus.  The 
Lacedsemonians  evacuated  the  island  on  the  approach  of  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  under  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Callistratus ;  and  Iphi* 
crates  again  occupied  the  same  commanding  position  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  which  Timotheus  had  held  the  year  before  (b.o.  373). 

The  rapid  alternations  of  this  Seven  Years'  War  had  again 
brought  down  Sparta  to  a  position  not  unlike  that  which  she 
occupied  before  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  She  sought  the  same 
remedy ;  and  sent  the  successful  negotiator  once  more  to  Persia, 
to  complain  that  the  allies  had  violated  the  treaty  and  to  ask  for 
supplies  of  money.    But  this  time  Antalcidas  had  no  colonies  in 
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Asia  to  offer  as  a  bribe ;  and  the  only  result  of  his  mission  was 
an  empty  mandate  from  the  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  that  the  Greek 
states  would  settle  their  differences  on  the  basis  of  the  former 
edict.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Thebes  had  given  Athens  a  new 
ground  of  discontent,  or  rather  of  indignation.  Platsa,  restored 
by  Sparta  for  her  own  objects,  began  to  look  to  Athens  as  her 
natural  protector,  and  sought  for  readmission  to  her  citizenship. 
The  ancient  jealousy  of  Thebes  was  again  roused  against  the  devoted 
city.  Once  more  were  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and  driven  for 
refiage  to  Athens :  once  more  was  their  town  destroyed  and  their 
territory  added  to  Thebes ;  while  the  Thespians  also  were  com- 
polled  to  raze  their  fortifications  because  of  their  supposed  lean- 
ings to  Athens  (b.o.  872). 

The  "  Flataic  Discourse ''  of  Isocrates  expresses  the  feelings  of 
the  Athenians  at  these  insults  to  themselves,  for  in  that  light 
they  regarded  them.  They  opened  negotiations  for  peace,  sup* 
ported  by  nearly  all  the  allies,  except  Thebes.  In  the  spring  of  b.o. 
871,  a  congress  was  assembled  at  Sparta  of  the  respective  allies  of 
Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  and  Thebes  was  invited  to  send  deputies. 
The  envoys  of  Athens  were  Callias,  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  old  families,  Autocles,  and  the  orator  Callistratus ;  among 
those  of  Thebes  was  Epaminondas,  who  then  held  the  office  of 
Boeotarch.  The  Athenians  took  the  lead  in  the  conferences ;  and 
their  orator,  CaUistratus,  laid  the  basis  for  the  treaty  in  the 
principle  of  autonomy, — ^the  real,  and  not  merely  nominal  inde- 
pendence of  each  city, — to  be  enjoyed,  however,  consistently  with 
such  supremacy  as  the  two  leading  states  might  acquire  by  the 
accession  of  voluntary  allies, — Sparta  by  land,  and  Athens  on  the 
sea.  The  garrisons  and  Spartan  harmosts  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  subject  cities.  The  peace  was  concluded  on  these  terms, 
which  tacitly  deprived  Thebes  of  her  headship  of  the  Boeotian 
confederacy. 

Epaminondas,  who  had  protested  vehemently  against  Spartan 
ambition  as  the  cause  of  all  the  recent  troubles,  reserved  his  last 
effort  for  the  following  day,  when  the  oaths  were  taken,  first  by 
Sparta  for  herself  and  her  allies,  next  by  Athens  for  herself  only, 
followed  by  her  allies  severally.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Thebes; 
and  when  Epaminondas  insisted  on  taking  the  oaths  in  the  name 
of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Spartans 
and  most  vehemently  by  Agesilaus.  In  an  eloquent  speech,  he 
rebuked  the  arrogance  of  Sparta,  and  maintained  that  her  supremacy 
in  Laconia  was  no  better  foimded  than  that  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 
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Stung  by  this  boldness,  Agesilans  intemtpted  him  with  the  ques- 
tion— "  Will  yon,  or  will  you  not,  leave  to  eadi  of  the  Boeotian 
cities  its  independence  ? "  The  rejoinder  was  as  pointed — ^^  Will 
you  leave  each  of  the  Laconian  towns  independent } "  Agesilaus, 
for  his  only  answer,  struck  the  name  of  the  Thebans  out  of  the 
treaty,  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Peace  of  CaUias  (b.c.  371, 
June). 

The  Spartans  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  their  threats  of  ven- 
geance against  Thebes,  now  left  without  an  ally.  Cleombrotus, 
who  was  in  Phocis,  was  ordered  to  march  into  Boeotia.  Skilfully 
evading  the  army  with  which  Epaminondas  occupied  a  defile  on 
the  main  road  near  Coronea,  he  descended  upon  Creusis  on  the 
Crissean  Gulf,  where  he  seized  twelve  Theban  triremes.  Having 
thus  secured  his  communications  with  Sparta  by  sea,  instead  of 
through  the  defiles  of  Cithseron,  he  marched  inland,  and  encamped 
on  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  between  Thespiae  and  Platsea.  His  first 
successes  had  spread  a  discouragement  in  the  Theban  army,  which 
was  increased  by  threatening  portents ;  but  their  spirits  revived 
when,  on  reaching  the  field  of  Leuctra,  a  Spartan  exile  pointed 
out  the  tombs  of  two  maidens  of  the  place,  who  had  slain  them- 
selves after  being  outraged  by  Lacedsemonians,  and  whose  time  of 
revenge  was  now  come. 

The  battle  of  Leuctra  is  memorable  for  the  new  tactics  invented 
by  Epaminondas.  The  force  of  the  respective  armies  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  the  Thebans  were  decidedly  inferior  in  number, 
and  their  Boeotian  troops  could  not  be  relied  on.  In  place  of  the 
usual  Oreek  tactics,  in  which  two  armies  confronted  each  other  in 
lines  as  nearly  equal  in  length  and  depth  as  their  numbers  would 
allow,  and  the  battle  was  joined  along  the  whole  front  at  once, 
Epaminondas  collected  his  choicest  troops  on  his  left;,  in  a  close 
column  fifty  deep  (more  than  its  width  in  front),  to  oppose  the 
Spartans,  who  were  drawn  up  twelve  deep  on  the  right,  under 
Cleombrotus  himself.  Not  only  was  the  great  plan  thus  secured — 
which  was  revived  in  modem  warfare  by  Napoleon — of  directing 
an  overwhelming  force  upon  one  point  of  an  enemy's  line,  but  by 
withdrawing  his  centre  and  right  wing  eneckelan^  Epaminondas 
kept  them  back  till  his  chosen  troops  had  borne  the  first  brunt  of 
the  encounter.  The  disposition  was  triumphantly  successftiL  The 
Theban  colunm,  headed  by  the  Sacred  Band,  crushed  the  Lacedae- 
monian right.  Cleombrotus  was  slain,  and  400  out  of  the  700 
Spartans  in  the  field  fell  with  him.  Their  allies  on  the  centre 
and  left,  many   of  whom  were  disaffected,  afforded  an  easy 
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victory  to  the  Boeotians.  The  Spartans  made  that  most  complete 
confession  of  defeat,  the  praying  for  a  truce  to  bnry  their  slain ; 
bnt  the  bodies  only  were  restored  to  them,  and  the  shields  were 
exhibited  centuries  later  at  Thebes  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory. 

The  battle  of  Leuctra,  gained  by  the  Thebans  within  three 
weeks  after  their  exclusion  from  the  Peace  of  Callias,  was  received 
by  all  Greece  as,  what  in  truth  it  was,  a  death-blow  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Sparta,  and  a  proof  that  a  new  military  power  had  arisen 
in  Hellas.  We  can  but  briefly  notice  the  short  and  brilliant 
period  of  the  ascendancy  of  Thebes,  for  we  have  reached  the  limits 
of  a  chapter  which  the  immense  mass  of  important  details  has 
extended  far  beyond  its  anticipated  limits : — 

"  Sed  DOS  immensam  spatiiB  confedmus  sequor, 
£t  jam  tempos  equAm  fmnantia  solvere  colla." 

Having  thoroughly  established  their  supremacy  over  the  Boeo- 
tian cities,  and  extended  their  alliances  in  Northern  Greece,  the 
Thebans  assumed  the  offensive  against  Sparta.  Four  times  did 
Epaminondas  lead  his  army  into  Peloponnesus.  In  the  first  in- 
vasion, the  city  of  Sparta  was  only  saved  by  the  energy  of  Age- 
silaus,  and  Epaminondas  accomplished  two  great  measures,  which 
finally  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  the  second  rank, — the  restoration 
of  Messenia,  with  its  new  capital  of  Messen6  on  Mount  Ithome, 
and  the  consolidation  of  forty  Arcadian  townships  into  the  new 
city  of  Megalopolis,  afterwards  so  famous  in  the  days  of  the 
Achaean  League  (b.c.  369).  We  must  hasten  over  the  compli- 
cated struggles  of  the  following  years  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
arose  chiefly  out  of  the  new  pretensions  of  the  Arcadians ;  the 
alliance  of  Athens  with  Sparta,  through  jealousy  of  Thebes  (b.o. 
369) ;  the  mission  of  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  to  secure  the  supremacy 
of  Thebes ;  and  the  events  in  the  north  of  Greece ;  to  the  close  of 
the  brilliant  career  at  once  of  Epaminondas  and  his  country  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  (b.c.  362).  The  dying  exclamation  of  Epami- 
nondas— "  I  have  lived  long  enough,  for  I  die  unconquered  " — ^was 
the  farewell  to  that  glory  which  he  alone  had  obtained  for  Thebes ; 
and  his  last  breath  was  spent  in  bidding  his  countrymen  make 
peace.  Pelopidas  had  fallen  two  years  before  at  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalse  in  Thessaly  (b.c.  364).  All  parties,  except  Sparta, 
were  content  to  join  in  a  general  pacification,  on  the  basis  of  the 
statics  qizOy  recognising  the  new  constitution  of  Aircadia,  and  the 
independence  of  Messen^.  To  this  last  article  Sparta  would  not 
consent ;  but  her  spirit  of  practical  resistance  was  confined  to  the 
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aged  AgesOaus,  who,  in  his  eightieth  year,  sought  a  new  field  for 
his  restless  eneigy  in  Egypt.  After  aiding  Nectanebo  IL  to  ob- 
tain the  crown,*  he  died  on  his  road  to  Cyrene,  b.c.  361. 

After  the  pacification,  the  power  of  Thebes  speedily  collapsed 
in  a  manner  that  showed  how  completely  she  owed  her  sndden 
elevation  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  her  few  great  statesmen. 
Sparta  was  finally  fallen.  The  new  power  of  Arcadia  was  yet  in 
its  infancy.  A  dull  pause  appears  to  fall  upon  the  scene  of  energy 
and  conflict,  while  the  exhausted  states  await  the  new  destiny 
which  was  prepared  for  them  by  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia  (b.o.  359).  Athens  alone  seemed  to  retain, 
in  her  free  constitution,  her  maritime  power,  and  her  succession 
of  able  statesmen,  vigour  enough  to  become  the  champion  of 
Hellenic  life  and  liberty.  The  long  train  of  matchless  orators, 
who  ruled  the  debates  of  her  ecclesia  and  pleaded  causes  in  her 
courts,  had  been  crowned  by  the  first  appearance  of  Demosthenea 
in  his  eighteenth  year  (b.c.  364).  Her  drama  was  Btill  flourishing, 
though  her  tragedians  were  no  longer  comparable  to  ^schylus^ 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  the  satire  of  the  Old  Comedy  had 
passed  into  the  comparatively  pointless  Middle  Comedy.  It  was 
not  till  the  following  generation  that  the  New  Comedy  of  manners 
and  intrigue  flourished  in  the  hands  of  Philemon  and  Menander. 
Plato  was  still  alive,  and  Aristotle  was  twenty-four  years  old ;  but 
the  great  sects  of  philosophy  were  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  art  of 
Phi^as  had  lost  none  of  its  beauty  in  the  hands  of  Scopas  and 
Praxiteles ;  and  painting  was  approaching  the  perfection  which  it 
afterwards  readied  in  the  hands  of  Apelles.  These  fair  fi-uits 
from  the  root  of  Hellenic  liberty  attained  their  perfection  as  the 
stem  that  bore  them  began  to  wither. 

We  must  not  close  this  chapter  without  one  hasty  glance  at  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  from  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
to  a  period  somewhat  later  than  the  present  epoch.  The  repulse 
of  the  Athenian  attack  on  Syracuse  was  followed  by  a  succession 
of  party  contests,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic 
party  under  the  celebrated  Dionysius,  who  seized  the  tyranny  in 
the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(b.c.  405).  He  terminated  a  long  series  of  conflicts  with  the 
Carthaginians  by  a  peace  in  b.c.  393;  and  he  had  reduced 
most  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia  beneath  his  rule  by  b.c.  384 
Syracuse  was  now  only  second  to  Athens  in  the  extent  and  splen- 
dour of  its  buildings,  docks,  and  fortiflcations,  and  to  Sparta  in 
*  See  duip.  viL,  p.  140. 
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political  influence.  Dionysius  was  a  warm  Mend  to  Sparta,  and 
we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  allnde  to  the  sncconrs  he 
Bent  her.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  literature,  in  which  he 
himself  so  far  excelled  as  to  have  his  poenis  recited  at  Olympia, 
and  to  carry  off  prizes  for  his  tragedies  at  Athens.  But  the  caprice 
of  the  despot  was  shown  in  his  dislike  to  the  lofty  morality  of 
Plato,  whom  he  is  said  not  only  to  have  dismissed  from  his  court, 
but  to  have  consigned  to  slavery,  from  which  the  philosopher  was 
rescued  by  a  friend. 

Dionysius  the  Elder  died  in  b.c.  367,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  of  the  same  name.  The  younger  Dionysius  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  Dion,  the  brother  of  his  father's  second  wife,  and  the 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Plato.  The  philosopher  was  again  induced 
by  Dion  to  visit  the  court  of  Syracuse,  which  became  a  pattern  of 
philosophic  moderation.  But  ^Eschylus  had  said,  "  This  vice  is 
somehow  inbred  in  tyranny — to  distrust  friends."  Dionysius  was 
taught  to  believe  that  the  philosopher  was  in  league  with  Dion  to 
dethrone  him.  Dion  was  forced  to  embark  without  a  moment's 
warning  for  Italy ;  and,  after  a  time,  his  property  was  seized  to 
enrich  the  courtiers.  Plato,  having  made  his  escape  from  the 
capricious  lenity  of  Dionysius,  and  having  again  ventured  back 
to  intercede  for  his  friend,  finally  left  Syracuse,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, and  met  Dion  at  the  Olympic  festival  in  b.c.  360.  The 
news  he  brought  of  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  and  of  his  outrages 
on  the  family  of  Dion,  incited  the  latter  to  an  effort  for  the  des- 
pot's overthrow.  In  the  summer  of  b.c.  367,  he  landed  in  Sicily 
with  800  men,  and,  favoured  by  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  with  a 
great  part  of  his  fleet,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  marched  to  Syra- 
cuse in  the  night,  and  at  sunrise  his  little  force  was  seen  approach- 
ing the  gates,  their  heads  crowned  with  garlands,  as  in  a  festival 
procession.  They  were  welcomed  as  deliverers ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  a  conflict  of  some  months  that  Dion  became  master  of 
the  whole  city  (b.c.  356).  The  possession  of  power  proved  fatal 
to  his  philosophic  liberalism ;  his  acts  of  tyranny  were  the  more 
odious  from  the  hopes  he  had  disappointed ;  and  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  ambition  of  his  intimate  friend  Callippus  (b.c.  353).  After 
seven  years  of  intestine  conflict  between  successive  tyrants,  the 
exiled  Dionysius  became  once  more  master  of  the  city  (b.o.  346). 
But  his  power  was  precarious ;  other  despots  ruled  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cities ;  and  the  Carthaginians  threatened  to  be  the  only 
gainers  by  the  confusion. 

Once  more,  as  in  olden  times,  the  Syracusans  sought  aid  in  their 
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extremity  fbcon  their  mother-city ;  and  a  liberator  was  {o\m4  i^ 
tita  peffMn  of  Timaleofi,  a  man  who  united  the  civic  patriotifim  ^^ 
the  Greek  with  the  indexible  BtenmcBS  of  the  Roman. 

Bpace  fails  us  to  relate  how,  with  most  inadequate  means,  ^^ 
iucceedecl  in  the  enterprise  ; — how  Dionysius  was  again  expeWed 
(ac-  a43);  the  tjrantii  of  the  other  cities  put  down;  the  vast 
ho6t5  of  Carthage  defeated  at  the  Crimisus,  and  a  treaty  concluded 
with    the    Carthaginians    (b.c.    338).     A    nobler  moral  Yictorjr 
crowned  all  the^  ex])loita,  when  Timoleon,  refusing  the  temptatib^z 
to  a^iime  tJie  tjraimy,  retired  to  the  private  house  in  Sjracnse, 
which,  with  a  moclest  estate,  had  been  granted  him  for  his  sem'ces. 
Ilii^  real  rewai-d  was  in   the   gratitude  of  his  new  fellow-citizens, 
who  always  received  him  with  enthusiastic  plaudits  in  the  public 
a^uibly,  and  on  liis  death,  a  few  years  after  the  completion  of 
his  work,  followed  him  to  the  grave  with  universal  mourning,  the 
only  tears  he  had  ever  made  them  shed.     He  died  m  the  same 
yetip  as  Philip  of  JIacedon  (b.c.  336). 

Meanwhile  the  younger  Dionjsius  had  retired  to  Corinth, wliere 
he  amused  his  literary  tastes  with  the  instruction  of  public  ang^^ 
and  actom,  and  by  opening  a  school  for  boys.     Historiana  ^\       ' 
inorahBts  have  never  tired  of  viewing  the  two  Dionysii  as  typ^  t. 
he  ^eme..B  of  tyranny,-the   insecm-ity  of  its  enjoyment  ""^ 
humihation  of  its  los^      Tlio  i^^  •    /'^     x.  j.  ^-l  ^    ^^^ 

ji«  lom.     xne  lesson  is  tnte,  but  there  are  {\^  >£o& 

who  8r«  ever  needing  to  learn  it.      The  eleepless  suspicioi.  of^  ^^^ 
elder  J^pot  ,s  syxubol.zed  by  the  «  Ear  of  Dionysius,"  a^L.  >^ 
'     Ivi't  ^°"*^«'*'-^  «-t"bes   conducted  the  complai^u  T     -^^ 
captives  m  Lib  va.^.t  tl.ii.geons.      His  ceaaeleaa  t*=.i^^  ^  t 

W  himself  to  the  flatterer  Da,;. ^i       ceaseless  terror  waa  tau^'^t 

luxurious  L^nquet,  wi  h  tl  e  n^S      '  1^""        F^T^   **  *  ^^ 
hv  «  shiMe  ha,V    W„.,„  „  J."^^  ^^^^  suspended  over  hi*  h^^. 


«f  range  as  tliose  of  tJ  ^^TF^J'^f^  "".««  experienced  reveree^. 

er  J^ionysius;  but  the  ti 
amg 

•  That  Caiintb's 


.frange  as  tlio«e  of  the  voaier  iS^  ""'^  experienced  revei^ 
yet  come  to  withhold  the  waSL^'*""^'"" '  ^""^  *^^  *^«  !>« 
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